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The two distinguished Pdets mentioned in tbe sab^ 
joined criticisin from th e Iiondon Atheneum, are pro- 
bably as strongly in contrast \vith one another as any 
two that could be sele^ed from the range of British 
literature. Althougo. oB^ of them is still living, and 
the career of the othe "* ' i on earth, yef one age 
produced them b^tb. 4r principal works appear- 

ed con tern poraneoosly, and each found auditors. As 
a great poet is one of the highest ol representative 
characters, these two ifiost potent Bards must be re- 
garded as having given utterance and voice to classes 
of feeling^ and ideas quite diverse in their complexion 
and tendencies, yet alike characteristic of the age. — 
The power of both has been felt, but in different ways; 
and as to the permanence of the influence which is to 
be exercised by their respective writings in future, the 
relative position of the two in the literary world at 
present may afford some means of forming a judg- 
ment : f 

BvRON AifD Wo BixswoRTH.— Poetry ought lo be ' 
the revelation of the complete man— and Byron's man- 
hood having no completion nor entirety, consisting, on 
the contrary, of a one-sided passionateness, his poems^ 
discovered not a heart, but the wound of a heart; not 
humanity, but disease; not life, but a crisis. It was^ 
not so— it was not in the projection of a passionate 
emotion, that William Worasworth committed himself 
to nature, but in full reso'ution and determinate pur- 
pose. He is scarcely iK'/^iaps, of a passionate tem- 
perament, although sriL \ess is he cold: rather quiet in 
nis love, as the stock-dove, and brooding over it con- 
stantly, and with as sott an inward son^ lai»ing out- 
wardly—serene through deepness— saying himself of 
his thoughts, that they "do often lie too deep for tears;** 
which does not mean that their painfulness will not 
suffer them to be wept for, but that their closeness to 
the supreme truth hsillows them, like the cheek of an 
archangel, from tears. Call him the very opposite of 
Byron, who, with narrower sympathies for the crowd, 
yet stood nearer to tfie crowd, because evei;ybody un- 
derstands passion. Byron was a poet through pain. 
Wordsworth was a feeling man,becaU8e he is a thought- 
ful man; he knows grief itself by a reflex emotion; by 
sympathy rather than by suffering. He is eminently 
and humanely expansive; and, spreading his infinite 
egotism over all the objects of his contemplation, reit- 
erates the love, life, and poetry of his peculiar being in 
transcribing and chanting the material universe, and 
so sinks a broad gulf between his descriptive poetry 
and that of the Darwinian painter- poet school. Dar-, 
win was, as we have intimated, all optic nerve.— 
Wordsworth's eye is bis soul He does not see that 
which he does not intellectually discern.and he beholds 
his own cloud-capped HelveUyn under tlie same con- 
ditions with which he wonid contemplate a grand spi- 
ritual abstraction. If ' /iew of toe exterior world 
— as in a human S). >am— mountains and men's 
hearts share in a su^Qitie unity of humanity; yet 
his Spinosism does in no wise affront God, for he is 
eminently a religious poet, if not indeed, altogether as 
generous and capacious in his Christianitjr as in his 

f>oetry; and, being a true Christian poet, he is scarcely 
east so when he is not writing directly upon the sub- 
ject of religion; just as we learn sometimes, without 
looking up, and by the mere colour of the grass, that 
the sky is cloudless. But what is most remarkable in ■ 
tlii.« great writer is his poetical consistency. There is 
a wonderful unity in these multiform poems of one man; t 
they are "bound each tp e;M*h in natural pielv.'Jreven 
an his days are; and why .'—because they are nis days ' 

-all his days, work do yR and sabbath <lays— his life, 
in fact, ami not the uncortnected works of'- his (ife, as 
vultrar men do opine ol poetry, and do rightly opine, 
of vulgar poems, but the iiigfi, ^eal, and representation 
of his lif —nay, the actual audible breathing of his in- 
ward spirit's life. When Milton said that a poet's life 
•hauld ne a poem, he sp^ko a high moral truth; if he 
had added a reversion of the saying, that a poet's poetry 
;;> oiiid be hi$ life, he would have spoken a critical 
.^ulh. 
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SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, 



BART. 



)iT DKAR SIR GXOBGX, 

AccKPT my thaDks for Hie permission giren 
in« to dedicate these Volumes to you. — In ad- 
ditioTD to a lively pleasure derived from general 
considerations, I feel a particular satis/action ; 
for, by inscribing these Poems with your Name, 
I seem to myself in some degree to repay, by 
an appropriate honour, the great obligation 
Dvhicn I owe to one part of the Collection — 
as having been the means of first making us 
personally known to each other. Upon much 
of the remainder, also, vou have a peculiar 
claim, — for several of the best pieces were 
composed under the shade of your own groves, 
upon the classic ground of Cofeorton; where I 
was animated by the recollection of those il- 
lustrious Poets of your name and family, who 
were born in that neighbourhood ; and, we may 
be assured, did not wander with indifference 
by the dashing stream of Grace Dieu, and 
among the rocks that diversify the forest of 
Cbarnwood. — Nor is there any one to whom 
sacb parts of this Coriection as have been in- 



spired er colored by the beautiful Country from 
which I now address you, could be presented 
with more propriety than to yourself, who have 
composed so many admirable Pictures from the 
suggestions of the same scenery. Early in life, 
the sublimity and beauty of this Region exci- 
ted your admiration ; and I know that you are 
bound to it in mind by a still-strengthening at- 
tachment. 

Wishing and hoping that this Work, with 
the embellishments it has received from your 
Pencil,* may survive as a lasting memorial of 
a friendship, which I reckon among the bles- 
sings of my life, 

1 have the honor to be, 
My dear Sir George, 

Yours most affectionately 
and faithfully, 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Rtdal Mount, Wkstmorklakd, 
February 1, 1815. 

* The plate* rcfeiTed to, acrompanifd only iIm ftnt 
English ^tioiu 
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"Tax obsenrations prefixed lo that portion of 
these Volumes which was published many 
years ago, under the title of Lyrical Ballads, * 
have so little of a special application to the 
greater part of the present enlarged and diver- 
sified collection, that they could not with pro- 
Sriety stand as an Introduction to it. Not 
eeming it, however, expedient to suppress 
that exposition, slight and imperfect as it is, of 
the feelings which bad deterrtiined the choice 
of the subjects, and the principles which had 
regulated the composition or those pieces, f 
have transferred it to the end of the Second 
Volume,t to be attended to, or not, at the plea- 
sure of the Reader. 

In the preface to that part of "The Recluse," 
lately published under the title of ** The Ex- 
cursion," I have alluded to a meditated ar- 

" To the cditMMi pobUshed in lllf, in two oeuro vol- 



t In THIS edition placed siter the Snay Sapplementa- 
rj to the Preface. 



rangement of mj minor Poems, which should 
assist the attentive Reader in oerceivin^ their 
connection with each other, ana also their sub- 
ordination to that Work. I shall here say a 
few words explanatory of this arrangement, 
as carried into eflfect in the present Volumes. 

The powers reouisite for the pi eduction of 
poetry are, first, tnose of observation and de- 
scription, t. e. the ability to observe with accu- 
racy things as they are in themselves, and with 
fidelity to describe them, unmodified by any 

Eassion or feeling existing in the mind of the 
^escriber : whetlier the tnings depicted be ac- 
tually present to the senses, or nave a place 
only in the memory. This power, though in- 
dispensable to a Poet, is one which he employs 
only in submission to necessity, and never for 
a continuance of time : as its exercise supposes 
all the higher qualities of the mind to be pas- 
sive, and in a state of subjection to external 
objects, much in the same way as the transla- 
tor or engraver ought to bo to his original. 
Sdly, Sensibility ,— which, the mort exquisite 
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it if, the wider will be the range of a Poet's 
perceptions ; and the more will he be incited 
lo observe objects, both as they exist in them- 
selves and as rA-acted vpon by his own mind. 
(The distinction between poetic and human 
sensibility has been mnrkcd in the character of 
the Poet delineated in the original preface, be- 
fore-mentioned.) 3dly, Reflection, — which 
makes the Peet acquainted with the value of 
actions, images, thoughts, and feelings ', and 
assists the sensibility in perceivine their con- 
nection with each other. 4lhly, Imagination 
and fancy, — to modify, to create, and to asso- 
ciate. 5thly, Invention, — by which characters 
are composed out of materials supplied by ob- 
servation ; whether of the Poet's own heart 
and mind, or of external life and nature ; and 
such inciaents and situations produced as are 
meet impressive to the imagination, and most 
fitted to do justice to the characters, sentiments, 
and passions, which the Poet undertakes to ih- 
lustrale. And, lastly. Judgment, — to decide 
how and where, and in what degree, each of 
these faculties ought to be exerted ; so that the 
less shall not be sacriflced to the greater; nor 
the greater, slighting the lees, arrogate, to its 
own injury, more than itadue. fiy judgment, 
also, is determined what are the laws and ap- 
propriate graces of every species of composi- 
tion. 

The materials of Poetry, by these powers 
collected and produced, are cast, by means of 
various moulds, into diveis forms. The moulds 
nay be enumerated, and the forms specified, 
in the following order. 1st, the Narrative, — 
including the Lpop<£ia,the Historic Poem, the 
Tale, the Romance, the Mock-heroic, and, if 
the spirit of Homer will tolerate such neigh- 
bourhood, that dear production of our days, the 
metrical Novel. Of this Class, the distinguish- 
ing mark is, that the Narrator, however Irbe- 
Tally his speaking agents be introduced, is him- 
self the source from which every thing prima- 
rily flows. Epic Poets, in order that their 
mode of composition may accord with the ele- 
vation of their subject, represent themselves 
as singing ftom the inspiration of the Muse, 
** Arma virumque cano;^* but this is a fiction, 
in modem times, of sliirht value : the Iliad or 
the Paradise Lest would gain little in our esti- 
mation by being chanted. The other Poets 
who bek>ng to this class are commonly con- 
tent to tea their tale; — so that of the whole it 
may be affirmed that they neither require nor 
reject the accompaniment of music. 

2ndly, The Dramatic,— consisting of Trage- 
dy, Historic Drama, Comedy, and Afas<|ue, in 
which the Poet does not appear at all in his own 
person, and where the whole action is carried 
on by speech and dialo^e of the agents; mu- 
9fc being admitted only incidentally and rarely. 
The Opera may be placed here, inasmuch as 
it proceeds by dialogue ; though depending, to 
the degree that it does, upon nnisic, it has a 
strong claim to be ranked with the Lyrical. 
The characteristic and impassioned Epistle, of 
which Ovid and Pope have given examples, 
considered as a species of monodrama, may, 
without impropriety, be placed in this class. 

3dly, The Lvric^l, — containing the Hymn, 
the Ode, the Elegy, the Song, and the Ballad ; 
in all which, for the production of their/W/ ef- 
iect, an acconipaniment of music is indispen- 
•able. 

4thly, The Idyllium, — detcriptive chiefly ei- 



ther of the proceifM and appemncei of eitef* 
nal nature, as the Seasons of Thomson ; or of 
characters, manners, and sentiments, at are 
Shenstone's Sf^hoolmistress, The Cotter's Sat- 
urday Night, of Burns, The Twa Dogs, of the 
same Author ; or of these in conjunction with 
the appearances of Nature, as most of the pie- 
ces of Theocritus, the Allegro and Penseroso, 
of Milton, Beattie's Minstrel, Goldsmith's De- 
serted Village. The Epitaph, the Insciiption, 
the Sonnet, most of the epistles of Poots wri- 
ting in their own persons, and all loco-descrip- 
tive poetry, belong to this class. 

5th ly. Didactic, — the principal object of 
which is direct instruction ; as the Poem of 
Lucretius, the Georgics of Virgil, the Fleece 
of Dyetf Mason's " Enclish Garden," &e. 

And, lastly, philosophical satire, like that of 
Horace and Juvenal ; personal and occasional 
Satire rarely comprehending sufficient of the 
general in the individual to be dignified with 
the name of poetry. 

Out of the three last has been constnicted 
a composite order, of which Young's Night 
Thoughts, and Cowper's Task, are excellent 
examples. 

It is deduoible from the above, that poems, 
apparently miscellaneous, may with propriety 
be arranged either with reference to the pow- 
ers of mind predominant in the production of 
therA ; or to the mould in which the? are cast ; 
or, lastly, to the subjects to which they relate. 
From each of these considerations, the follow- 
ing Poems have been divided into classes; 
which, that the work may more obviously cor- 
respond with the course of human life, and for 
the aake of exhibiting in it the three requisites 
of a legitimate whole, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, have been also arranged, as fiir as 
it was possible, according to an order of time, 
commencing with Childhood, and terminating^ 
with Old Age, Death, and Immortality. My 
guiding wish was, that the small pieces of 
which these volumes consist, thus discrimina* 
ted, might be regarded under a two-fold view y 
as composing an entire work within them- 
selves, and as adjuncts to the philosophical 
Poem," The Recluse." This arrangement has 
k>ng presented itself habitually to my own 
mind. Nevertliefess, 1 should have preferred 
to scatter the contents ef these volumes at ran- 
dom, if I had been persaaded that, by the plan 
adopted, any thine material would be take* 
from the natural eSect of the pieces, individir- 
ally, on the mind of the unreflecting Reader. 
I trust there is a sufficient variety in each class 
to prevent this; while, for him who reads with 
reflection, the arrangement will serve as a 
commentary unostenutiously directing his at- 
tention to my purposes, both particolar and 
general. But, as I wish to guard against the 
possibility of misleading by this classification^ 
it is proper first to remind the Reader, that 
certain poems are placed according to the pow- 
ers of miod, in the Author's conception, pre- 
dominant in the production of them ; preaom^ 
inanty which implies the exertion of other fac- 
ulties in less degree. Where there is more 
imagination than fancy rn a poem, it is pla- 
ced under the head olT imagination, and vtcr 
wcTBa, Both the above classes might without 
impropriety have been enlarged flrom that con- 
sisting of** Poems founded on the Affections ;'^ 
as might this latter from those, and firom the 
class ** proceeding from Sentiment and Reflec- 
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Uon." The moft striking dMrteteristict of 
e«eh pi0C6, mataal illaetrmtion, Tariety, and 
proportion, baTo goremed me throughout. 

It may he proper in this place to state, that 
the extracts in the seeoad Class, entitled ^ Ja- 
▼enile Pieoee," are in many places altered 
from the printed copy, chiefly by omission 
and compression. The slight alterations of 
another kind were for the most part made not 
long after the publication of the Poems from 
which the extracts are taken.'^ These ex- 
tracts seem to have a title to be placed here, 
as they were the productions of youth, and 
represent implicitly some of the features of a 
youthful mind, at a time when images of na* 
tare supplied to it the place of thought, sen- 
timent, and almost of action ; or as it will be 
found expressed, of a state of mind when 



——'—"the Mmndtni^eataxmct 
Haanted me like a passion ; the tall rocJc^ 
The mountain, and the deep and g^oomjr wood, 
TiMir coleun and their lurmt went then to me 
An appetite, a fiM>Uor,and a love, 
That had no need ofa nrmoter cbann, 
Bj thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.*'— 

I will own that I was much at a loss what to 
select of these descriptions ; and perhaps it 
would have been better either to have reprint- 
ed the whole, or suppressed what 1 have 
given. 

None of the other Classes, except those of 
Fancy and Imagination, require any particu- 
lar notice. But a remark of general applica- 
tion may be made. All Poets, except the 
dramatic, have been in the practice of feign- 
ing that their works were composed to the 
music of the harp or lyre : with what degree 
of affectation this has been done in modern 
times, I leave to the judicious to determine. 
For my own part I have not been disposed to 
violate probability so far, or to make such a 
large demand upon the Reader's charity. 
Some of these pieces are essentially lyrical ; 
and, therefore, cannot have their due force 
without a supposed musical accompaniment; 
but, in much the greatest part, as a substitute 
for the classic lyre or romantic harp, I require 
nothing more than an animated or impassion- 
ed recitation, adapted to the subject. Poems, 
however humble in their kind, if they be good 
in that kind, cannot read themselves: the 
law of long syllable and short must not be so 
inflexible, — the letter of metre must not be so 
impassive to the spirit of versification, — as to 
deprive the Reader of s voluntary power to 
Bodulate, in subordination to the sense, the 
music of the poem ; — in the same manner as 
bis mind is loft at liberty, and even summon- 
ed, to act upon its thoughts and images. But, 
though the accompaniment of a musical in- 
strument be frequently dispensed with, the 
true Poet does not therefore abandon his pri- 
vilege dietinct from that of the mere Prose- 
man ; 

** He mnrmon near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.** 

I come now to the consideration of the 
words Fancy and Imagination, as employed 
in the classification of the following Poems. 

* These FMmt are now printed entire. 



^ A man,'* tays an intelligent author, ** has 
imagination in proportion as ho can distinct- 
ly copy in idea the impressions of sense : it is 
the faculty which images within the mind tha 
phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy 
in proportion as he can call up, connect, or aa- 
sociate, at pleasure, those internal images 
(^vra(civ is to cause to appear) so as to 
complete ideal representations of absent oh* 
jects. Imagination is the power of depicting, 
and fancy of evoking and combining. The 
imagination is formeaby patient observation ; 
the fancy by a voluntary activity in shifting 
the scenery of the mind. The more aeeurato 
the imagination, the more safely may a paint* 
er, or a poet, undertake a delineation, or a de« 
scription, without the presence of the objects 
to be characterized. The more versatile the 
fancy, the more original and striking will bs 
the decorations produced.'* — BritM S^nO' 
nymt dUeriminatid^ by W, Taylor. 

Is not this as if a man should undertake to 
supply an account ofa building, and be so in- 
tent upon what he had discovered of the foun- 
dation, as to conclude his task without onca 
looking up at the superstructure ? Here, as in 
other instances throughout the rolame, tha 
judicious Author*s mind is enthralled by Ety- 
mology ; he takes op the original word as 
his guide and escort, and too often does not 
perceive how soon he becomes its prisoner^ 
without liberty to tread in any path but that 
to which it confines him. It is not easv to find 
out how imagination, thus explained, differs 
from distinct remembrnnce of images; or fan- 
cy from quick and vivid recollection of them : 
each is nothing more than a mode of memory. 
If the two words bear the above meaning, 
and no other, what term is leA to designata 
that Faculty of which the Poet is ** all com- 
pact;'* he whose eye glances from earth to 
heaven, whose spiritual attributes body forth 
what his pen is piompt in turning to shape ; 
or what is left to characterise Fancy, as insin- 
uating herself into the heart of objects with 
creative activity ? — Imagination, in the sense 
of the word as giving title to a Class of the fol- 
lowing Poems, has no reference to images that 
are merely a faithful copy, existing in the 
mind, of absent external objects ; but is a word 
of higher import, denoting operations of tha 
mind upon those objects, and processes of cre- 
ation or of coniposition, governed by certain 
fixed laws. I proceed to illustrate my mean- 
ing by instances. A parrot hangt from tha 
wires of his cage by his beak or by his claws; 
or a monkey from the bough of a tree by his 
paws or his tail. Each creature does so liter- 
ally and actually. In the first Eclogue of Vir- 
gil, the Shepherd, thinking of the time when 
he is to take leave of his Farm, thus addresses 
his Goats : — 

** Non ego ros poathse rMdi projectns in aatio 
Dumosa penaere precul de rope ndebo.** 

ft lamf# «apn«s «iA^i^m 
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half wa^ down 
rho gathen Munphoe,** 



is the well-known expression of Shakspeara, 
delineating an ordinary image upon the Cliff's 
of Dover. In these two instances is a slight 
exertion of the faculty which I denominata 
I imagination, in the use of one word : neither 
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the ^oats nor the famphire-gatheror dc^ literal- 
ly hang, as does the parrot or the monkey ; 
but, presenting to the senses something of 
Boch an appearance, the mind in its activity, 
for its own gratification, contemplates them 
as hanging, 

''At whim fkr off at Sai a FleetckMiied 
Hang* in the clondt, by equinoctial winds 
Cloic tailing from Bengala or the Iilet 
Of Ternate or Tidore, whence Mrrchanta brinf 
Their tpicT dnin ; tliejr on the trading flood 
Throuipi ine wioe Rthiopian to the Cape 
Ply, itemmin r nightly toward the Pole : to Memed 
Far off the flyingFiend.'* 

Here is the full strength of the imagination 
involved in the word hangt^ and exerted upon 
the whole image c First, the Fleet, an aggre- 
gate of many Ships, is represented as one 
raiffhty Person, whose track, we know and 
feel, is upon the waters; but, taking ad van- 
tage of its appearance to the senses, the Poet 
dares to represent it as hanging in the rloudt, 
both for the gratification of the mind in con- 
templating the image itself, and in reference 
to the motion and appearance of the sublime 
objects to which it is compared. 

From images of sight we will pass to those 
of sound : 

** Orer his own tweet rmctt the Stock'dore br»9iU »■** 

•f the same bird, 

** Hu Toiee wat buried among treet, 
Tet to be tome at by the breeze ;** 

••O, Cnekoo ! thall I eall thee Bird^ 
Or but a wandering FHce V* 

The Stock'dove is said to eoo^ a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird : but, by the in- 
tervention of the metaphor broods^ the affec- 
tions are called in by the imagination to assist 
in marking the manner in which the Bird re- 
iterates and prolongs her sofl note, as if her- 
self delighting to listen to it, and participating 
of a still and quiet satisfaction, like that which 
may be supposed inseparable from the contin- 
uous process of incubation. ** His voice was 
buried among trees,^* a metaphor expressing 
the love of teelusion by which this Bird is 
marked ; and characterizing its note as not 
partaking of the shrill and the piercing, and 
therefore more easily deadened by the inter- 
vening shade ; yet a note so peculiar and 
withal so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted with 
that love of the sound which the Foet feels, 
penetrates the shade in which it is entombed, 
and conveys it to the ear of the listener. 

« Shalt I eall thee Biid, 
Or but a wandering Voice ?** 

This concise interrogation characterises the 
seeming ubiquity of the voice of the Cuckoo, 
and dispossesses the creature almost of a cor- 
poreal existence ; the Imagination being 
tempted to this exertion of her power by a 
consciousness in the memory that the Cuckoo 
is almost perpetually heard throughout the 
season of Spring, but seldom becomes an ob- 
ject of sight. 

Thus far of images independent of each 
other, and immediately endowed by the mind 
with properties that do not inhere in them, 



upon an iacifetttentfroiii propertiefl and qnal* 
ities the existence of which is inherent and 
obvious. These procesees of imaeination are 
carried on either by conferring additional pro- 
perties upon an object,, or abstracting from it 
some of those which it actually possesses, and 
thus ennabling it to re-act upon the mind 
which hath performed the process, like a new 
existence. 

I pass from the Imagination acting apon an 
individual image to a consideration of the 
same faculty employed upon images in a con- 
junction by which they modify each othert 
The Reader has already had a fine instance 
before him in the passage quoted from Virgil^ 
where the apparently perilous situation of the 
Goat, hanging upon the shaggy precipice, is 
contrasted with that of the SlMphord, contem- 
plating it from the seclusion of the Cavern in 
which he lies stretched at ease and in security. 
Take these images separately, and how unaf- 
fecting the picture compared with that produ- 
ced by their being thus connected with, and 
opposed to, each other ! 

*■ At a huvettoneit tometiroet teen to tie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminenee, 
Wonaer to all >vho do the tame etpy 
By what meant it eould thitlier come, and wheneey 
So tlut it teemt a thinr endu«4 with tente. 
Like a Sea-l>eatt crawled forth, which on a thelf 
df rock or tand repoteth, there to tun himteUl 

Such teemed thu Man ; not all alive or dead. 
Nor all atleep,in hit eatreme old age. 
Mocionlem at a cloud the old Man ttood. 
That heareth not the loud windt when they cally 
And moveth altogether if it move at all.'^ 

In these images, the conferring, the abstract- 
ing, and the modifying powers of the Imagi- 
nation, immediatelj^ and mediately acting, are 
all brought into conjoction. The Stone is en- 
dowed with something of the power of life to 
approximate it to the Sea-beast ; and (he Sea- 
beast stripped of some of its vital qualities to 
assimilate it to the stone ; which intermediate 
image is thus treated for the purpose of bring* 
ing the original image, that of the stone, to a 
nearer resemblance to the figure and condi- 
tion of the aged Man ; who is divested of so 
mnch of the indications of life and motion 
as to bring him to the point where the two 
objects unite and coalesce in just compa- 
rison. After what has been said, the im- 
age of the Cloud need not be commented 
upon. 

Thus far of an endowing^ or modifying 
power t but the Imagination also shapes and 
erealet ; and how ? By innumerable pr<>ces8- 
es ; and in none does it more delight than in 
that of consolidating numbers into unity, and 
dissolving and separating unity into number, 
— alternations proceeding from, and governed 
by, a sublime consciousness of the soul in her 
own mighty and almost divine powers. Re- 
cur to the passage already cited from Milton* 
When the compact Fleet, as one Person, has 
been introduced ** Sailing from Bengala," 
*• They," t. «. the " Merchants," representing 
the Fleet, resolved into a Multitude of Ships, 
** ply" their voyage towards the extremities 
of the earth : ** So," (referring to the word 
** As," in the commencement) ^ seemed the 
flying Fiend ;" the image of his Person act- 
ing to recombine the mnltitade of Ships into 
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«Nie body,— the point from whrah ibo coaip«- 
rwon Mt out. ** So ■eemed," aod to whom 
ooemod? To tho heaveolj Mum who dicUtes 
the pooin, to tho ojro of the Poet's mind, and 
to that of the Reader, preeent at one moment 
in the wide Ethiopian, and tho next in the so- 
Jitudet, then Brst broken in upon, of the in- 
fernal regions ! 

• Modo me Thrb£s,node ponit Atbenis.** 

Hear again this mighty Poet, — speaking of 
the Messiah going forth to expel from Heaven 
the rebellious Angels, 

* Attmded by ten tbooMnd thomuid Safaitf 
He oBwtrd esme : IkrolT hk cominf ihoiie ;** 



the retinue of Saints, and tho Person of the 
Messiah himself, lost almost and merged in 
the splendour of that indefinite abstraction, 
** His coming !" 

As I do not mean here to treat this subject 
further than to throw some light upon the 
present Vdlumes, and especially upon one di- 
Tision of them, I shall spare myself and the 
Reader the trouble of considering the Imagi*- 
nation as it deals with thoughts and senti- 
ments, as it regulates the composition of char, 
acters, and determines the course of actions : 
I will not consider it (more than 1 have alrea- 
dy done by iroplicatioD) as that power which, 
in the language of one of my most esteemed 
Friends, ^* draws all things to one ; which 
makes things animate or inanimate, beings 
with their attributes, subjects with their ac- 
cessaries, take one colour and serve to one ef- 
fect.*** The grand store-houses of enthusi- 
astic and meditative Imagination, of poetical, 
as contradistinguished from human and dra- 
matic imagination, are the prophetic and lyri- 
cal parts of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
works of Mihon, to which I cannot forbear to 
add those of Spenser. I select these writers 
in preference to those of ancient Greece and 
Rome, because the anthropomorphitism of 
the Pagan religion subjected the minds of the 
greatest poets in those countries too much to 
the bondage of definite form ; from which the 
Hebrews were preserved by their abhorrence 
of idolatry. This abhorrence was almost as 
strong in our great epic Poet, both from cir- 
cumstances ef his life, and from the constitu- 
tion of his mind. However imbued the sur- 
face might lie with classical literature, he was 
a Hebrew in soul ; and all things tended in him 
towards the sublime. Spenser, of a gentler na- 
ture, maintained his freedom by aid of his al- 
legorical spirit, at one time inciting him to 
create persons out of abstractions; and, at 
another, by a superior effort of genius, to give 
the universality and permanence of abstrac- 
tions to his human beings, by means of attri- 
butes and emblems that belong to the highest 
moral truths and the purest sensations,-— of 
which his character of Una is a glorious ex- 
ample. Of the human and dramatic Imagi- 
nation the works of Shakspeare are an inex- 
baostiblo source. 

** I tta IMC yea, ye Blemeott, with ankindnen, 
X neTer gmre yoq Kinfdoou, called you Daafhten !* 

'Cfaulct Lsmb opoB the gcnioiof Hogtrth. 



And if, bearing in mind the many Poets dis- 
tinguished by this prime quality, whose names 
I omit to mention ; vet justified by a recollec- 
tion of the insults woieh the Ignoraot, the In- 
capable and the Presumptuous, have heaped 
upon these and my other writings, I may be 
permitted to anticipate the judgment of pos- 
terity upon myself; I shall declare (reniuraole, 
I grant, if the notoriety of the facts above sta- 
ted does not justify me) that I have given, in 
these unfiivourable times, evidence of exertions 
of this faculty upon its worthiest objects, the 
external universe, the moral and religious sen- 
timents of Man, his natural affections, and his 
acouired passions ; which have the same en- 
nooling tendency as the productions of men, 
in this kind, worthy to be holden in undying 
remembrance. 

This subject may be dismissed with obser- 
ving — that, in the series of Poems placed un- 
der the head of Imagination, I have begun with 
one of the earliest processes of Nature in the 
developeraent of this faculty. Guided by ono 
of my own primaiy consciousnesses, I bavo 
represented a commutation and transfer of in- 
ternal feelings, co-operating with external ac- 
cidents, to plant, for immortality, images of 
sound and sight, in the celestial soil of the Im- 
agination. The Boy, there introduced, is lis- 
tening, with something of a feverish and rest- 
less anxiety, for the recurrence of the riotous 
sounds which he had previously excited ; and, 
at the moment when the intenseness of his 
mind is beginoinc to remit, he is surprised in- 
to a perception of the solemn and tranquilizing 
imagRS which the poem describes. — The Poems 
next in succession, exhibit the faculty exerting 
itself upon various objects of the external uni- 
verse; then follow others, where it is em- 
ployed upon feelings, characters, and actions ',* 
and the Class is concluded with imaginative 
pictures of moraI| political, and religious senti- 
ments. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already 
been characterized as the Power of evoking 
and combining, or, as my firiend Mr. Coleridgo 
has styled it, ** the aggregative and associative 
Power,*' my objection is only that the defini- 
tion is too general. To agf^regate and to asso- 
ciate, to evoke and to combine, belong as well 
to the Imagination as to the Fancy ; but either 
the materials evoked and combined are differ- 
ent ; or they are brought together under a dif> 
ferent law, and for a different purpose. Fancy 
ddes not require that the materials which she 
makes use of should be susceptible of change 
in their constitution, from oer touch; and, 
where they adroit of modification, it is enough 
for her purpose if it be slight, limited, and 
evanescent. Directly the reverse of these, are 
the desires and demands of the Imagination. 
She recoils firom every thing but the plaitic, 
the pliant, and the indefinite. She leaves it 
to Fancy to describe Queen Mab as coming, 

"In ihspeBo bifgcr tksB an airMMtMie, 
Or chelbtc-fiager of an Aldenaan.** 

Having to speak of stature, she does not tell 
you that her gigantio Angel was as tall as Pom- 
pey's Pillar; much less that he was twelve 
cubits, or twelve hundred cubits high ; or that 
his dimensions equaled those of Teoeriffe or 

* In tbe |>resent edition, rach ef tlicte at were Aimith- 
ed by Scottiab sul^eeti are ineorpontvd with a claat mic 
thled, Memorialt of Toun in Ssotland* 
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AUat*;-4>«Mntie iImm, and iftlieT w«m a iiiil- 
lioD tiroes at high, it would be the same, are 
bounded : The ezpreaaioD is, '' His statare 
reached the sky !*' the illimitable firmament ! — 
.When the Imacioation frames a comparison , 
if it does not slriae on the first presentation, a 
eense of the truth of the likeness, from the 
moment that it is perceived, grows — and con* 
tinues to grow — upon the mind ; the resem- 
bkince depending less upon outline of form and 
feature, than upon expression and eflect ; less 
upon casual and outstanding, 4hao upon in- 
herent and internal, properties : — moreover, the 
images invariably modify each other. — The law 
under which the processes of Fancy are car- 
ried on is as capricious as the accidents of 
things, and the effects are surprising, playful, 
ludicrous, amusing, tender, or pathetic, as the 
object! happen to be appositely produced or 
fortunately combined. Fancy depends upon 
the rapidity and profusion with which she 
scatters her thoughts and images ; trusting that 
their number, and the felicity with which they 
are linked together, will make amends for the 
want of individual value : or she prides her- 
self upon the curious subtilitv and the success- 
ful elaboration with which she can detect their 
lurking affinities. If she can win you over to 
her purpose, and impart to you her feelings, 
«he cares not how unstable or transitory may 
foe her influence, knowing that it will not be 
out of her power to resume it upon an apt oc- 
easioB. But the Ima(|ination is conscious of 
«■ indestructible dommion ; — the Soul may 
iall away from it, not being able to sustain its 

{randeur ; but, if once felt and acknowledged, 
y iio act of any other faculty of the mind can 
it be relaxed, impaired, or diminished. — ^Fancy 
is civen to quicken snd to be(|uile the lempo- 
raJpart of our Nature, Ima|n nation to incite 
and to support the eternal.--Yet is it not the 
Jess true that Fancy, as dhe is an active, is also, 
under her own laws and in her own spirit, a 
creative faculty. In what manner Fancy am- 
bitiously aims at a rivalship with the Imagina- 
tion, and Imagination stoops to work with the 
materials of Fancy, might be illustrated from 
the compositions of all eloquent writers, wheth- 
er in prose or verse ; and chiefly from those of 
cur own Country. Scarcely a page of the im- 
naasioned parts of Bishop Taylor's Works can 
be opened that shall not afford examples. — Re- 
ferring the Reader to those inestimable Vol- 
umes, I will content myself with placing a 
conceit (ascribed to Lord Chesterfield) in con- 
trast with a passage from the Paradise Lost : — 

^ Tte dewt orthe ermini^ nott esref ally shun, 
Thtf sie the tesn of theaky for the lots of the ran.** 



After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with 
other appearances of sympathising Nature, thus 
marks the immediate consequence, 



<( Sky lowered, and muctcrinc thander, MMM «d dropi 
Wept at con^pletkm of the Boitsl HB.** 

The associating link is the same in each in- 
stance -, — dew or rain, not distingubhable from 
the liquid substance of tears, are employed as 
indicationa of sorrow. A flash of surprise ia 
^ effect in the former case; a flash of sur- 
prise, and nothing more; for the nature of 
tbin^i does not sustain the combination. In the 
latter, the effects of the act, of which there is 
this immediate consequence and visible sign, 
are so momentous, that the mind acknow- 
ledges the joitice and reasonableness of the 



sTrapatby ia Nature so tnanileeted ; and th« 
sky weeps drops of water as if with husaan eyes, 
as ** Earth had before, trembled flroro her en- 
trails, and Nature given a second groan." 

Awe-stricken as 1 am by contemplating the 
operations of the mind of this truly divino 
Poet, I scarcely dare venture to add that " An 
Address to an Infant/' which the reader will 
find under the Class of Fancy in the present 
Volumes, exhibits sometbinf^ of this commu- 
nion and interchange of instruments and func- 
tions between the two powers ; and is, accor- 
dingly, placed last in the class, as a prepara- 
tion ror that of Imaeination which follows. 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton's '* Ode upon 
Winter," an admirable composition, though 
stained with some peculiarities of the ace m 
which he lived, for a general illustration of the 
characteristics of Fancy. The middle part of 
this ode contains a most lively description of 
the entrance of Winter, with his retinue, as 
" A palsied King," and yet a military Mon- 
arch, — advancing for conquest with his Army ; 
the several bodies of which, and their arms 
and equipments, are described with a rapiditj 
of detail, and a profusion of /oiiayii/ compan- 
sons, which inaicate on the part of the Poet 
extreme activity of intellect, and a eorrespon- 
dent hurry of delightful feeling. Winter 
tires from the Foe into liis fortress, where 



** a magazine 
Of toTereign juice ii cellared in ; 
Liquor that will the »iege maintain 
Should Phoebus ne'er reCom agam." 

Though myself a water-drinker, I cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of transcribing what follows, 
as an instance still more hsppy of Fancy em- 
ployed in the treatment of feeling than, in ita 
preceding passages, the Poem supplies of her 
management of forms. 

• •Tii that, that giret the Poet rage, 
And thawt the gellj'd blood of Age; 
Matures the Young, restores the Old, 
And makes die fiunting Coward bold. 

It lays the eareful head to rest. 

Calms palpitations in the breast. 

Renders our lires* misfortunes sweet; 
• •••••• 

Then let the ehill Siroeeo blow, 
And gird us round with hills oi saoWy 
Or else go whistle to the shore. 
And mue the hollow mountains roar. 

Whilst we together jovial sit 
Carelen, and ernwnra with mirth and wk. 
Where, though bleak winds eonfine as hr 
Our ikncies round the world shall roam. 

WeUl think of all the Friends we know. 
And drink to all worth drinking to ; 
When baring drunk all thine and mine. 
We rather shall want healths than wine. 

But where Friends fhil us, we*U supply 
Onr friendships with our eharitj ; 
Men that remote in sorrows lire^ 
Shall hj our lusty Brimmers thnre. 

Weni drink the wanting into Wealth, 
And those that hmruish into health, 
The Afflicted into joy ; th* Opprett 
Into security and rest. 

The Worthy in disgrace shall find 
Farour return again more kind. 
And in restraint who stifled lie. 
Shall taste the air of liberty. 

The Bxare shall triumi^ in saceess. 
The Lover shall have Mntresses, 
Poor unregarded Virtue, praise, 
And the neglected Poet, Bays. 

Thus shall our healths do othen good. 
Whilst we ourselves do all we would ; 
For, freed from envy and from eair. 
What would wc be but what we are? 
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It remftins that I thoM expraM ray re^et 
■t th* neoettity of Mparating my eompo»itiona 
from some beautiful roeois of Mr. Coleridge, 
with which they have been long aaaociated in 
jNiblicatioii. The feelinca with which that joint 
publication waa made, have been gratified ; ita 
end ia aaiiwered ; aad the time ia come when 
eonaiderationa of general propriety dictate the 
separation. Three abort piecea (now firat pub- 
liahed) are the work of a Female Friend ; and 
the Reader, to whom they may be acceptable, 
ia indebted to me for hia pleaaure ; if any one 
regard them with diaiike, or be dtapoaed to 



condemn them, let thocenaure fall upon him 
who, truatHig in hia own aenae of their merit 
and their fitnesa for the place which they oc* 
cupV} extorted tliem from the Authoresa. 

Wlien I aate down to write thia preface, it 
waa my intention to have made it more com- 
prehenaive ; but aa all that I deem neceaaary 
18 ezpreaaed, 1 will here detain the reader no 
longer : — what I have further to remark ahall 
be introduced by way of interlude, in aome 
other partoftheae Volumea.* 

* See Emy Sapplcmcntair* 



ESSAY, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE PREFACE 



With the young of both Sexea, Poetry ia, 
like love, a pasaion ; but, for much the greater 
part of thoae who have been proud of its pow- 
er over their minds, a neceaaity aoon ariaea of 
breaking the pleaaing bondage ; or it relaxea of 
itaelf ; — the thoughts being occupied in domea- 
tie carea, or the time engrossed by business. 
Poetry then becomes only an occasional rec- 
reation ; while to tiNme whoae existence paaaes 
aiway m a course of fashionable pleasure, it is 
« species of luzurioua amusement. In middle 
and declining age, a acattered number of aeri- 
ooa peraona reaort to poetry, aa to religion, for 
« protection againat tne preaaure of trivial em- 
ploy men ta, and aa a conaolation for the afflic- 
tiona of life. And, lastly, there are many, 
who, having been enamoured of this art in their 
youth, have found leisure, after youth waa 
•pent, to cultivate general literature ; in which 
poetry haa continued to be comprehended as a 
^tudy. 

Into the above Claaaea the Readera of poet- 
ry may be divided ; Critica abound in them 
all; but from the laat only can opinions be 
collected of abaolute value, and worthy to be 
depended upon, as prophetic of the destiny of 
« new work. The young, who in nothing can 
eacape delusion, are especially subject to it in 
their intercourse with Poetry. The cause, not 
•o obvious aa the fact ia unqueationable, is the 
•ame as that from which erroneous judgments 
in thia art, in the minds of men of all ages, 
chiefly proceed ; but upon youth it operates 
with peculiar force. The appropriate busineaa 




ia to treat of thinga not aa they ore, but as they 
mtear; not aa they exist in themselves, but as 
they seem to exist to the senses and to the pas^ 
nans. What a world of delusion does this ac- 
knowledged principle prepare for the inexpe- 
rienced 1 what temptations to goaatray are here 
held forth for them whoae thoughta have been 
little disciplined by the understanding, and 
whoae feelinga revolt from the sway of reason ! 
When a juvenile Reader ia in the height of his 
rapture with aome vicious passage, should ex- 
perience throw in doubts, or common-sense 
aoggeat aoapiciona, a lurking conaciouaneaa that 
.the realitiea of the Moae are but shows, and 
that hm Uveliett exeitementa are raited by 

• • • 

II 



transient shocks of conflictini^ feeling and sue* 
cessivc assemblages of contradictory thoughts- 
is ever at hand to justify extravagance, and to 
sanction absurdity. But, it may be asked, aa 
these illusions are unavoidable, and, no 
doubt, eminently useful to the mind as a pro- 
cess, what good can be gained bv making ob- 
servations, the tei>dency of which is to dimin- 
ish the confidence of youth in its feelings, and 
thus to abridge its innocent and even profitable 
pleasures ? The reproach implied in the ques- 
tion could not be warded off, if youth were 
incapable of being delighted with what is truly 
excellent ; or, if these errors alwaya termina- 
ted of themselves in due season. But, with 
the majority, though their force be abated, they 
continue through life. Moreover, the fire of 
youth is too vivacious an element to be extin- 
guished or damped by a phiTusophical remark ; 
and, while there ia no danger that what baa 
been said will be injurious or painful to the 
ardent and the confident, it may prove benefi- 
cial to those who, being enthuaiastic, are, at 
the same time, modest and ingenuous. The 
intimation may unite with their own mis^v- 
ingsto regulate their aensibility, and to bring 
in, sooner than it would otherwise hare ar- 
rived, a more discreet and aound judgment. 

If it should excite wonder that men of ability, 
in later life, whoae underatandings have been 
rendered acute by practice in afiairs, ahould 
be so easily and ao far imposed upon when 
they happen to take up a new work in verse, 
this appeara to be the cause ; — that, having dia- 
continued their attention to poetry, whatever 
progresa may have been made in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, they have not, as to thia 
art, advanced in true discernment beyond the 
age of youth. If, then, a new poem falls in 
their way, whose attractions are of that kind 
which would have enraptured them during the 
heat of youth, the judgment not being im- 
proved to a degree that tne^ shall be dis^sted, 
they are dazzled ; and prize and cherish the 
faults for having had power to make the prea- 
ent time vanish before them, and to throw the 
mind back, aa by enchantment, into the hap- 
piest season of life. As they read, powera 
aeem to be revived, paasiona are regenerated, 
and pleasures restored. The book was prob- 
ably taken up after an escape from the burthen 
of boaioeaa, and with a Wish to forget the 
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worM, and ail itt TOtatioDs and anzietiea. 
Having obtained this wish, and ao much mora, 
it is natural that tbey ahould make report aa 
they havo felt. 

If Men of mature ane, through wantof prac- 
tice, ba thus easily beguiled into admiration of 
absurdities, extravagances, and misplaced or- 
naments, thinking it proper that their under- 
standings should enjoy a holiday, while they 
are unbending their minds with verse, it may 
be expected that such readers will resemble 
their former selves also in strength of prejudice, 
and an inaptitude to be moved by the unosten- 
tatious beauties of a pure style. In the higher 
poetry, an enlightened critic chiefly lookrt for 
a reflection of the wisdom of the heart and the 
grandeur of the imagination. Wherever these 
appear, simplicity accompanies them ; Mag- 
nincence herself, when legitimate, depending 
upon a simplicity of her own, to regulate her 
ornaments. But it is a well-known property 
of human nature, that our estimates are ever 
governed by comparisons, of which we are 
conscious with various degrees of distinctness. 
Is it not, then, inevitable (confining these ob- 
servations to the effects of st^le merely^ that an 
eyo, accustomed to the glaring hues of diction by 
which such readers are caught and excited, 
will, for the most part, be rather repelled than 
attracted by an original Work, the coloring of 
which is disposed according to a pure and re- 
fined scheme of harmony ? It is in the fine aits 
as in the affairs of life, no man can serve (i. e. 
obey with zeal and fi<lclity) two Masters. 

As Poetry is most just to its own divine ori- 
gin when It administers the comforts and 
breathes the spirit of religion, they who have 
learned to perceive this truth, ond who betake 
themselves to reading verse for sacred pur- 
poses, must be preserved from numerous illu- 
sions to which the two Classes of Readers^ 
whom we have been considering, are liable. 
But, as the mind grows serious from iUi weight 
of life, the range of its passions is contracted 
accordingly } and its sympathies become so 
exclusive, that many species of high excellence 
wholly escape, or but languidly excite, its no- 
tice. Besides, men who read from religious or 
moral inclinations, even when the subject is of 
that kind which they approve, are beset with 
misconceptions and mistakes peculiar to them- 
selves. Attaching so much importance to the 
truths which interest them, they are prone to 
over-rate the Authors by whom these truths are 
expressed and enforced. They come prepared 
to impart so much passion to the Poet's lan- 

Suage, that they remain unconscious how lit- 
e, in fact, they receive from it. And, on the 
other hand, religious faith is to him who holds 
it so momentous a thine, and error appears to 
bo attended with such tremendous conso- 
i^uences, that, if opinions touching upon re- 
ligion occur which the Reader condemns, he 
not only cannot sympathize with them, how- 
ever animated the expression, but there ra, for 
the most part, an end put to all satisfaction 
and enjoyment. Lovo, if it before existed, is 
conveited into dislike; and the heart of the 
Reader is set against the Author and his book. 
—To these excesses, they, who from their pro- 
fessions ought to be the most £[uarded against 
them, are perhaps the most liable; I mean 
those sects whose religion, beins from the cal- 
culating understanding, is cold and formal. 
For when Cbrittianity, tha religion of hamilityi 



is fbanded upon tfa« ptoudett ftcolty of our fii« 
tore, what can be expactod bat contradictions f 
Accordingly, balievera of thta cast are at ooo 
time eoDiemptooos ; at another, being troubled, 
aa they are and most be, witii inward mia»v- 
ings, they are jealoaa and auapiciooa ; — and at 
all seasons, they are under temptation to sup* 
ply, by the beat with which they defend tboir 
teneta, the animation which is wanting to tiM 
constitution of the religion itself. 

Faith waa given to man that hia affections, 
detached from the traaanres of time, night be 
inclined to aettle upon those of etomity : — tha 
elevation of his nature, which this habit pro- 
duces 'on earth, being to him a preaumptive 
evidence of a future state of existence ; and 
giving him a title to partake of its holiness. 
The religioua man values what he sees chiefly 
as an " imperfect shadowing fortli" of what he 
is incapable of seeiuj^. The concerns of re- 
ligion refer to indefinite objects, and are too 
weighty for the mind to support them without 
relieving itself by resting a great pait of the 
burthen upon words and aymoola. The com- 
merce between Man and bia Maker cannot be 
carried on but by a proceaa where much is rep- 
reaented in little, and the Infinite Being ac- 
commodates hinaelf to a finite capacity. lo 
all this may bo perceived the afilnity between 
religion and poetry ; — between roligion— nMr 
king up the deficiencies of reason by faith ; 
and poetry — passionate for the instruction of 
reason ; between religion — whose alement is 
infinitude, and whose ultimate trust ia the aia- 
preme of things, submitting herself to circum" 
scription, and reconciled to aubstitutiona ; and 
poetry — ethereal and transcendant, yet incn- 
pable to sustain her existence without aenanoua 
incarnation. In this community of nature may 
be perceived also the lurking incitements of 
kindred error ; — so that we shall find that no 
poetry has been more subject to distortion, 
than that species, tbe argument and scope of 
which is religious; and no lovers of the art 
have gone farther aatray than the piona and 
tbe devout. 

Whither then shall we turn for thai union 
of qualificationa which moat neoessarilv exiat 
before the decisions of a critic can be or abso^ 
lute value ? For a mind at ence poetical and 
philosophical ; for a critic whoae affeetionaaro 
as free and kindly as the spirit of society, and 
whose understanding is severe aa that of dia- 

fiassionate government.^ Where are wa to 
ook for that initiatory, composure of mind 
which no selfishness can disturb ? For a natu- 
ral sensibilitv that has been tutored into cor- 
rectness without losing any thing of its quick- 
ness; and for active facultiea capable of an- 
swering the demanda which an Author of ori- 
ginal imagination shall make upon them, — aa- 
sociated with a judgment that cannot be du- 
ped into admiration by aught that is jtnworthjr 
of it.' — Among those and those only, who, 
never having suffered their youthful love of 
poetry to remit much of its force, have applied 
to the consideration of the laws of this art tbo 
beat power of their understandings. At the 
same time it must be observed — that, aa this 
Class comprehends the only judgments which 
are trust-worthy, so doea it include the moat 
erroneous and perverse. For to be mis-taught 
is worse than to be untaught ; and no perveraa- 
ness equaia that which ia supported by ayatetB^ 
00 eirora tie lO difficult to loot out ■• thoc* 
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tin viHknSMiaiiig bM pUdlfed its credit 

to uphold. In this ClaM aie coniaioed Cen- 
■ora, who, if tbev be pleased witb wbat is 
good, are pleased with it only by imperfect 
glinpses, mod upon lalse principles; who, 
should tbej generalise rightly to a certain 
point, are sure lo suffer for it in the end ;-» 
who, if they stumble upon a sound rule, are 
lettered by misapplying it, or by straining it 
too far ; being incapable of perceiving when 
it ought to yield to one of higher order. In it 
aie ioond Critics too petulant to be passive to 
a genuine Poet, and too feeble to grapple with 
him ; Men, who take upon them to report of 
the course which he holds whom they are ut- 
terly unable to accompany, — confounded if he 
turn quick upon the wing, dismayed if he soar 
steadily ** into the region" ;— Men of palsied 
imaginations and indurated hearts ; in whose 
minds all healthy action is languid,— who 
therefore feed as the many direct them, or, 
with the many, are greedy after vicious provo- 
catives ;— Judges, whose censure is auspi- 
cious and whose praise ominous ! In this clsss 
meet together the two extremes of best and 
worst. 

The observations presented in the foregoing 
seiies are of too ungracious a nature to have 
been made without reluctance ; and, were it 
only on this account, I would invite the reader 
to try them by the test of comprehensive ez- 
periooce. If the number of Jud^ who can 
be confidently relied upon be in reality so 
small, it oucht to follow that partial notice 
only, or negleot, perhaps long continued, or 
•tteataon wholly inadequate to their merits — 
must have been the fate of most works in the 
higher departments of poetry; and that, on 
the other hand, numerous productions have 
blazed into popularity, and have passed away, 
leaving scarcely a uace behind them : — it will 
be furtner found, that when Authors have, at 
length, raised themselves into general admira- 
tion and maintained their ground, errors and 
prejudices have prevailed concerning their gen- 
ius and their works, which the few who are 
conscious of those errors and prejudicei would 
deplore; if they were not recompensed by 
perceiving that there are select tJpirits for 
whom it IS ordained that their fame shall be 
in the world an eaistenoe like that of Virtue, 
which owes its being to the struggles it makes, 
and its vigor to the enemies whom it pro- 
vokes ; — a vivacious quality, ever doomed to 
■Met with nppeeition, and still triumphing 
over it ; and, from the nature of its dominion, 
incapable of being brought to the sad conclu- 
sion of Alexander, when be wept that there 
were no more worlds for him to conquer. 

Let us take a hasty retroepect of the poetical 
literature of this Country for the greater part 
of the last two Centuries, and see if the tacts 
Moport theee inferences. 

Who is there that can now endure to read 
the ** Creation*' of Dubartas ? Yet all Europe 
once resounded with his praise ; he was ca- 
ressed by Kingi ; and, when his Poem was 
translated roto our language, the Faery Queen 
faded before it. The name of Spenser, whose 
genios is of a higher order than even that of 
Ariosto, is at this day scarcely known beyond 
the limits of the British Isles. And it the 
▼Blue of his works is to be estimated (Vom the 
attention now paid to them by his Country- 
men, compared with that which they bestow 



oo those of aosie othor wrilert, it BMMt be pro- 
nounced small indeed. 



« Tke laorel, inccd of migfaty Ctioqiieron 
And PoeU M;fe"— 

are his own words ; but his wisdom has, in 
thin paiticular, been his worst enemy ; while 
its opposite, whether in the shape or folly or 
madness, has been their best friend. But he 
was a great power ; and bears a high name : 
the laurel has been awarded to him. 

A Dramatic Author, if he write for the Stage, 
must adapt himself to the taste of the Audience, 
or they will not endure him ; accordingly tho 
mighty genius of Shakspeare was listened to. 
The people were delighted : but I am not suf- 
ficiently versed in Stage antiquities to deter- 
mine whether they did not flock as eagerly to 
the representation of as many pieces of con- 
temporary Authors, wholly undeserving to ap- 
pear upon the same boards. Had there been a 
formal contest fi»r superiority among dramatic 
Writers, that Shakspeare, like his predeces- 
sors, Sophocles and Euripides, would have of- 
ten been subject to the mortification of seeing 
tho prize odfjudged to sorry competitors, be- 
comes too probable, when we reflect that the 
Admirers of Settle and Shadwell were, in a 
later age, as numerous, and reckoned as re- 
spectable in point of talent, as those of Dry- 
den. Atall evenu, that Shakspeare stooped 
to accommodate himself to the People, is aufili- 
ciently apparent ; and one of the most striking 
proofs of his almost omnipotent genius, is, that 
he could turn to such glorious purpose those 
materials which the prepossessions of the a^e 
compelled him to mafce use of. Yet even this 
marvellous skill appears not to have been 
enough to prevent nis rivals from having some 
advanUge over him in public estimation; else 
how can we account for passages and scenes 
that exist in his works, unless upon u supposi- 
tion that some of the grossest of them, a fact 
which in my own mind I have no doubt of, 
were foisted in by the Players, for the gratifi- 
cation of the many ? , 
But that his Works, whatever might be their 
reception upon the stage, made little impres- 
sion upon the ruling Intellects of the time, 
may be inferred from the fact that Lord Bacon, 
in his multifarious writings, nowhere cither 
quotes or alludes to him.*— His dramatic ex- 
cellence enabled him to resume possession of 
the stage after the Restoration ; but Dryden 
tells us that in his time two of the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher were acted for one of 
Shakspeare. And so faint and limited was the 
perception of the poetic beauties of his dramas 
in the time of Pope, that, in his Edition of the 
Plays, with a view of rendering to the general 
Reader a necessary service, ho printed be- 
tween inverted commas those passages which 
he thought most worthy of notice. 

At this day, the French Critics have abated 
nothing of their aversion to this dariing of our 
Nation : " the English, with their Buffon de 
Shakspeare," is as familiar an expression 
among them as in the time of Voltaire. Baron 
Grimm is the only French writer who seems 

• The Iflirnfd Hakewill (a M editkm of wKote book 
lM«n dfiie 1M3), writinir to wftiie the ctiw - tmiehinr 
Nsturr*t perprtusi and univerMl deeayr citM tn«inpli- 
antlT th« iMimrt of Arioito, T«f», Bartut, and jHfnwr, 
as intuuiect that portie miIqi had not deffenerated ; bat 
be naaket no inen^n of Shakspeare. 
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to have perceived his infinito faperioritj to the 
first names of the French Thealre ; an adtan- 
tage which the Parisian Critic owed to his Ger- 
man blood and German education. The most 
enlightened Italians, though well acquainted 
with our language, are wholly incompetent to 
measuie the proportions of Shakspeore. The 
Germans only, of foreign nations, are approach- 
ing towards a knowledge and feeling of what 
he is. In some respects they have acquired a 
superiority over the fellow-countrymen of the 
Poet: for among us it is a current, 1 might 
say, an established opinion, that Shakspeare is 
justly praised when Le is pronounced to be *' a 
wild irregular genius, in whom great faults are 
compensated b^ great beauties." How long 
may it be before this misconception passes 
away, and it becomes universally aclcnow- 
lodged that the judgment of Shakspeare in the 
selection of his materials, and in the manner 
in which he has made them, heterogeneous as 
they oAen are, constitute a unity of their own, 
and contribute all to one great end, is not less 
admirable than his imagination, bis invention, 
and his intuitive knowledge of human Nature ! 

There is eitant a small Volume of miscella- 
neous Poems in which Shakspeare expresses 
his own feelings in his own Person. It is not 
difficult to conceive that the Editor, George 
Stevens, should have been insensible to the 
beauties of one portion of that Volume, the 
Sonnets; though there is not a part of the 
writings of this Poet where is found, in an 
equal compass, a greater number of exquisite 
feelings felicitously expressed. But, from re- 
card to the Critic's own credit, he would not 
have ventured to talk of an* act of parliament 
not being strong enough to compel the perusal 
of these, or any production of Shakspeare, if 
be had not known that the people of England 
were ignorant of the treasures contained in 
those little pieces : and if he had not, more- 
over, shared the too common propensity of 
human nature to exult over a supposed fall into 
the mire of a genius whom he had been com- 
pelled to regard with admiration, as an inmate 
(if the celestial regions, — " there sitting where 
bo durst not soar. 

Nine years before the death of Shakspeare, 
Milton was born ; and early in life he publish- 
ed several small poems, which, though on their 
first appearance they were praised by a few 
of the judicious, were afterwards neglected to 
that degree, that Pope in his youth, could bor- 
row from them without risk of its being known. 
Whether these poems are at this Jay justly 
appreciated I will not undertake to decide : nor 
would it imply a severe reflection upon the 
mass of Reaners to suppose the contrary ; see- 
ing that a Man of the acknowledged genius of 
Voss,the German Poet, could suffer their spirit 
to evaporate ; and could change their charac- 
ter, as is done in the translation made by him 
of the most popular of those pieces. At all 
events, it is certain that these Poems of Milton 
are now much read, and loudly praised ; yet 
were they little heard of till more than 150 
years afler their publication ; and of the Son- 

* This flippant imentilNlity was publicly wpreltepded 
by Mr. Colcndfc in a eovne of Lectores upon Poetry 
giren by him nt the Royml Imtitntion. For the ▼arious 
meritf of tboa|riit and lanrnage in Sliakspeare*i Sonnrts 
•re Numben S7. 90. SOl fk S. M. 64. 00. AS. 73. 70. Sft. 
9L OS. OS. 07. M. 104. t07. 108. 100. 111. 113. 114. 110. tl7. 
ISO. and many ollien. 



nets. Dr. Johnson, as appeara from BoswefT^ 
Life of him, was in the habit of thinking anil 
speaking as contemptuously as Stevens wroter 
upon those of Shakspeare. ' 

About the time when the Pindaric Odes of 
Cowley and his imitators, and the produeiionv 
of that class of curious thiivkers whom Dr.. 
Johnson has strangely styled Metaphysteal 
Poets, were beginning to lose something of 
that exlravajpant admiration which they had 
excited, the Paradise Lost made its appearance. 
^ Fit audience find thoush few," was the pe* 
titioR addressed by the Poet to his inspirinr 
Mtise. 1 have said elsewhere that he gained 
more than he asked ; this 1 believe to be true ; 
bat Dr. Johnson has fkllen into a gross mistaker 
when he attempts to prove, by the sale of the 
work, that Milton's Countrymen were ^^just to 
it'* upon its first appearance. Thirteen hun- 
dred Copies were sold in two years; an an- 
common example, he asserts, of the prevalencer 
of genius in opposition to so much recent en- 
mity as Milton's public condnct had excited. 
But, be it remembered that, if Milton's political 
and religions opinions, and the manner irt 
which he announced them, had raised him 
many enemies, they had procured him nume- 
rous friends; who, as all personal danger wav 
passed away at the time of publication, would 
bo eager to procure the master-work of a Maiv 
whom they revered, and whom they would be 
proud of praising. The demand did not im- 
mediately increase ; '* fi>r," says Dr. Johnson, 
*^ many more Readers" (he means Persons in 
the habit of reading poetry) *' than were sup- 
plied at first the Nation did not afford." How 
careless must a writer be who can make this 
assertion in the face of so many existing title- 
paces to belie it ! Turning to my own shelves, 
1 find the folio of Cowley, 7th Edition, 1681. 
A book near it is Flatma'n's Poem's, 4th Edi- 
tion, 1686. Waller, 5th Edition, same date. 
The Poems of Norris of fiemerton not long 
after went, I believe, through nine Editions. 
What further demand there might be for these 
works I do not know, but I well remember, 
that 25 years ago, the Booksellers' stalls in 
London swarmed with the folios of Cowley. 
This is not mentioned in disparagement of 
that able writer and amisble Man ; but merely 
to shotv — that, if Milton's work was not more 
read, it was not because readers did not exist 
at the time. The early Editions of the Para- 
dise Lost were printed in a shape which al- 
lowed them to be sold at a low price, yet only 
3000 copies of the Work were sold in 11 years; 
and the Nation, says Dr. Johnson, had been 
satisfied from 1623 to 1G44, that is 21 years, 
with only two Editions of the Works of Shaks- 
peare ; which probably did not together make 
1000 Copies ; facts adduced by the critic to 

grove the " paucity of Readers.* — ^There were 
Leaders in multitudes ; but their money went 
for other purposes, as their admiration was 
fixed elsewhere. We are authorized, then, to 
affirm, that the reception of the Paradise Lost, 
and the slow progress of its fame, are preoA 
as striking as can be desired that the positions 
which I am attemptin^^ to establish are not er^ 
roneous*. — ^How amusmg to shape to one's self 

* Hogfam n nprns upon thii tnbjeet; In hb dedioi. 

tkn of apti»ter*s Worlci to LonI Somen, be writn thoa. 

** It was your Lordship** encourapn|^ a tKnutiful £ditiao 

of Paradt«e Lost that fint brought that incompantUe 

I Poem to be fpnerallf kitown and esteemed.** 
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raeh a crttiqae m. a Wit of Charles' days, or a 
Lord of the Miscellanies or trading Jo«irnali»t 
of Kinc William'f time, would have brought 
forth, if he had set his faculties industriously 
to work upon this Poem, every where impreg- 
nated with original eicellence ! 

So strange indeed aie the obliquities of ad- 
miration, Uiat they whose opinions are much 
influenced by authority will oAen be tempted 
to think that there are no fixed principles* in 
human nature for this art to rest upon. 1 have 
been honoured by being permitted to peruse in 
MS. a tract composed oetwcen the period of 
the Revolution and the close of that Century. 
It is the Work of an English Peer of high ac- 
complishments, its object to form the charac- 
ter and direct the studies of his Son. Perhaps 
nowhere does a more beautiful treatise of the 
kind exist. Tho good sense and wisdom of 
the thoughts, the delicacy of the feelings, and 
tho charm of the style, are, throughout, equal- 
ly conspicuous. Yet the Author, selecting 
among the Poets of his own Country those 
whom he deems most worthy of his son s peru- 
sal, particularises only Lord Kochester, Sir John 
Denham, and Cowley. Writing about the 
same time, Shaftesbury, an Author at present 
unjustly depreciated, describes the English 
Muses as only yet lisping in their Cradles. 

The arts by which Pope, soon afterwards, 
contrived to procure to himself a more general 
and a higher reputation than perhaps any 
English Poet ever attained during his life-time, 
are known to the judicious. And as well 
known is it to them, that the undue exertion 
of these arts is the cause why Pope has for 
some time held a rank in literature, to which, 
if he had not been seduced by an over-love of 
immediate popularity, and had confided more 
in his native genius, he never could have de- 
scended. He bewitched the nation by his 
melody, and dazzled it by his polished style, 
and was himself blinded by his own success. 
Uaving wandered from humanity in his Ec- 
logues with boyish inexperience, the praise, 
which these compositions obtained, tempted 
him into a befier that Nature was not to be 
trusted, at least in pastoral Poetry. To prove 
this by example, he put his friend Gay upon 
writing those Eclogues which the Author in- 
tended to be burlesque. The Instijptor of the 
work, and his Admirers, could perceive in them 
nothing but what was ridiculous. Neverthe- 
less, though these Poems contain, some detes- 
table passages, the effect, as Dr. Johnson well 
observes, *' of reality and truth became con- 
spicnous even when the intention was to show 
them grovelling and degraded." These Pas- 
torals, ludicrous to those who prided them- 
selves upon their refinement, in spite of those 
disgusting passages, "became popular, and 
were read with delight, as just representations 
of rural manners and occupations.'* 

Something less than 60 years after the publi- 
cation of the Paradise Lost appeared Thom- 
son's Winter ; which was speedily followed by 
bis other Seasons. It is a work of inspiration ; 
much of it is written from himself, and nobly 
from himself. How was it received ? ** It was 
no sooner read," says one of his contemporary 
biographers, " than universally admired: those 

* This opinion Mieias setually to hire heen enterUinMl 
hj Adam Smith, the wont entie, David Hsme not ex- 
crpted, that Seotland, a loil to which this sort of weed 
seens astonJi has prodoccd. 



only excepted who had not been tti^S to feel/ 
or to look for any thing in poetry, beyond a 
point of satirical or epigrammatic wit, a smart 
antithens richly trimmed with rhyme, or the 
soflness of an degiae^ complaint. To such 
his manly classical spirit could not readily 
commend itself; till, after a more attentive pe- 
rusal, they had got the better of their prejudi- 
ces, *and either acquired or affected a truer 
taste. A few others stood aloof, merely be- 
cause they had long before fixed the articles of 
their poetical creed, and resigned themselves 
to an absolute despair of ever seeing any thing 
new and original. These were somewhat 
mortified to find their notions disturbed by the 
appearance of a poet, who seemed to owe noth- 
ing but to nature and his own genius, fint, in 
a short time, the applause became unanimous ; 
every one wondering how so many pic- 
tures, and pictures so familiar, should have 
moved them but faintly to what they felt 
in his descriptions. His digressions too, the 
overflowings of a tender benevolent heart, 
charmed the reader no less; leaving him in 
doubt, whether he should more admire tho 
Poet or love the Man." 

This case appears to bear strongly against 
us : — but we must distinguish between won- 
der and le|^itimate admiration. The subject of 
the work is the chances produced in the ap- 
pearances of rmture by the revolution of the 
year : and, by undertaking to write in verse, 
Thomson pledged himself to treat his subject 
as became a Poet. Now it is remarkable that, 
excepting the nocturnal Reverie of Lady Win- 
chelsea, and a passage or two in the Windsor 
Forest of Pope, the Poetry of the period inter- 
vening between the publication of the Paradise 
Lost and the Seasons does not contain a single 
new image of external nature; and scarcely 
presents a familiar one from which it can be 
inferred that the eye of the Poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less that 
his feelings had urged him to work upon it in 
the spirit of genuine imagination. To what a 
low state knowledge of the most obvious 
and important phenomena had sunk, is evi- 
dent from the style in which Dryden has exe- 
cuted a description of Night in one of his Tra- 
gedies, and Pope his translation of the celebra- 
ted moonlight scene in the Iliad. A blind man, 
in the habit of attending accurately to descrip- 
tions casually dropped from the lips of those 
around him, might easily depict these appear- 
ances with more truth. Dryden 's lines are 
vague, bombastic, and senseless;* those of 
Pope, though he had Homer to guide him, are 
throughout false and contradictory. The verses 
of Dryden, once highly celebrated, are forgot- 
ten ; those of Pope still retain their hold upon 
public estimation,-— nay, there is not a passage 
of descriptive poetry, which at this day finds so 
many and such ardent admirers. Strange to 
think of an Enthusiast, as may have been the 
case with thousands, reciting those verses un- 
der the cope of a moonlight sky, without hay- 
ing his raptures in the least disturbed by a sos- 

* CoBTXS alone in a night-gntn* 

All thinip are bush*d as NatiiR;** self lay dead : 
The mounUins seem to nud their drowsy head. 
The little Birds in dreams their Sou^ repeat. 
And sleeping flowen beneath the Ni||;ht-dew sweat : 
Rven Lust and EnvT sleep ; yet Lore denies 
Rest CO my soul, and slumber to mr eyes. 

Dbydxk*8 Indian Emperor* 
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picion of th«ir abiurditv ! — If these two distin- 
guished Writers roold habitually think that the 
Tisibie universe was of so little consequence to 
« Poet, that it was scarcely necessary for him 
to cast his eyes upon it, we may be assored 
that those passsfnes of the elder Poets which 
laithfully and poetically describe the phenom- 
ena of nature, wore not at that time holden in 
much estimation, and that there was littJe ac- 
curnte attention paid to these appearances. 

Wonder is the natural product of Ignorance ; 
and as the soil was in such good conditio* at 
the time of the publication of the Seasons, the 
crop was doubtless abundant. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations become corrupt all at once, 
nor are they enlightened in a moment. Thorn- 
son was an inspired Poet, but he could not 
work miracles; m cases where the art of see- 
ing had in some degree been learned, the teach- 
er would further the proficiency of his pupils, 
but he could do little more^ though so far does 
vanity assist men in acts of self-deception, that 
many would often fancy they recognized a like- 
ness when they knew nothing or the original, 
liaving shown that much of what his fiiogra- 

Rher deemed genuine admiration, must in fact 
ave been bund wonderment, — how is the 
rest to be accounted for ? — Thomson was for- 
tunate in the very title of his Poem, which 
seemed to bring it home to the prepared sym- 
pathies of every one: in the next place, not- 
withstanding his high powers, he writes a vi- 
cious style ; and his false ornaments are exact- 
ly of that kind which would be most likely to 
strike the undiscerning. He likewise ab<mnds 
with sentimental common-places, that, from 
the manner in which they were brought for- 
ward, bore an imposing air of novelty. In any 
well-used Cop^ of the Seasons the Book gene- 
rally opens or Itself with the rhapsody on love, 
or with one of the stories (perhaps Damon and 
Musidora) ; these also are prominent in our 
Collections of Extracts ; and are the parts of 
his Work, which, after all, were probably most 
efficient in first recommending the author to 

general notice. Pope, repaying praises whioh 
e bad received, and wishing to extol him 
to the highest, only styles him '* an elegant 
and philosophical Poet; nor are we able to 
collect any unquestionable proofs that the true 
characteristics of Thomson's genius as an im- 
aginative Poet* were perceived, till the elder 
Warton, almost 40 years after the publication 
of the Seasons, pointed them out by a note in 
his Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope. 
In the Castle of Indolence (of which Gray 
f peaks so coldly^ these characteristics were 
almost as conspicuously displayed, and in 
verse more harmonious, and diction more pure. 
Yet. that fine Poem was neglected on its ap- 
pearance, and is at this day the delight only of 
a Few ! 

When Thomson died, Collins breathed forth 
his regrets in an Elegiac Poem, in which be 
pronounces a poetical curse upon him who 
should regard with insensibility the place 
where the Poet*8 remains were deposited. 
The Poems of the mourner himnelf have now 
passed through innumerable Editions, and are 
universally known ; but if, when Collins died, 

• &nce thete obm^stiona upon Thornton were written, 
I bsTe perused the 3d Edition of his SeMoni, and And 
that evf n th.it does not conuin the most striking passiiret 
which Wtrton pmnts out fur sdmirttion ; these, with 
other inprorenMrnts, throuf^hout the whole work, must 
have been added at a later period. 



the same kind of imprecalioti had be^n pfO« 
nounced by a surviving admirer, small is the 
number whom it would not have compre* 
bended. The notice which his poems attain- 
ed during his life-time was so small, and of 
course the sale so insignificant, that not long 
before his death he deemed it right to repay 
to the Bookseller the sum which he had ad- 
vanced for them, and threw the Edition into 
the fire. 

Next in importance to the Seasons of Thom- 
son, though at considerable distance from that 
work in order of time, come the Relics of An- 
cient English Poetry; collected, new-model- 
led, and in many instances (if such a contra- 
diction in terms may be used) composed by 
the Editor, Dr. Percy. This work did not 
steal silently into the world, as is evident from 
the number of legendary tales, which appear- 
ed not long after its publication ; and which 
were modelled, as tho Authors persuaded 
themselves, after the Old Ballad. The Com- 
pilation was however ill suited to the then ex- 
isting taste of City society ; and Dr. Johnson, 
'mid the little senate to which ho gave laws, 
was not sparing in his exertions to make it an 
object of contempt. The Critic triumphed, 
the legendary imitators were deservedly dis- 
regarded, and, as undeservedly, their ill-imi- 
tated models sank, in this Country, into temr 
porary neglect ; while Burger, and other able 
writers of Germany, were translating, or im- 
itating these Reliques, and composing, with 
the aid of inspiration thence derived, Poeme 
which are the delight of the German nation. 
Dr. Percy was so abashed by the ridicule flung 
upon his labours from the ignorance and in- 
sensibility of the Persons with whom be li- 
ved, that, though while he was writing under 
a mask he had not wanted a resolution to fol- 
low his genius into the regions of true sim- 
plicity and genuine pathos (as is evinced by 
the exquisite ballad of Sir Cauline and bj 
many other pieces), yet when he appeared in 
his own person and characttr as a poetical 
writer, he adopted, as in the tale of the Her- 
mit of Warkworth, a diction scarcely in any 
one of its features distinguishable from the 
vague, the ^ossy, and unfeeling language 
of his day. I mention this remarkable fact* 
with regret, esteeming the genius of Dr. Per^ 
cy in this kind of writing superior to that of 
any other man by whom in modern times it 
has been cultivated. That even Burger (to 
whom Klopstock gave, in my hearing, a com- 
mendation which ho denied to Goethe and 
Schiller, pronouncing him to be a genuine 
Poet, and one of the few among the Germans 
whose works would last,) had not the fine 
sensibility of Percy, might be shown from 
many passages, in which he has deserted his 
original only to go astray. For example. 

Now daye was irone. and nig^t was come. 
And all were fast asfeepe, 
A 11 sare the Ladr Eineline, 
Who iate in ber bowre to weepe : 

* Shenstone, in his Schoolmistress, fi^Ts a still more re^ 
markable Instance of this timidity. On its flnt appear* 
ane^^, (See D'lsraeli^s 8d Series of the Curioriiies <if Li- 




for burlesque. In sulwequeiit editions, the eommentsrv 
was dropped, and^ the People han: since continued to reaa 
in lerioiunesa, Jimng for the Author what he bad not cou« 
rag« openly to venture uponfbr himself. 
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And toMM tke besfd her trae Lot«*> 
Low whispering at the walle. 
Awake, awake, my dear Ladye, 
*'l'is I thy true-k>v« cmlU 



Which is thof Iricked out and dilated : 

Alt iran die Naeht Gebirg:* and Thai 
Vermumini in HaberochMtten, 
Und Hochbun^ Lampen uber-all 
Scbon ainfpeflimmert hait»-n, 
Uud allet tief mtschlafrn war ; 
Doeh nur das Fraulein immerdar, 
Voil Flebtran^t, noch wachte, 
Und trinen Ritter dachte : 
Da horch ! £io lunrr Liebetton 



Kam leis* empor nrfloven. 

** H(K Tradchen, no ! Da bin ich 

Riaeh auf ! Dich angezoKen !** 



lehon!. 



But from humble ballads we roust ascend 
to heroics. 

All hail, Macpherson ! hail to thee, Sire of 
Ossian ! The Phantom was begotten by the 
snug embrace of an impudent Highlander up- 
on a cloud of tradition — it travelled south- 
ward, where it was greeted with acclamation, 
and the thin Consistence took its course 
through Europe, upon the breath of popular 
applause. The Editor of the ** Reliques*' had 
indirectly preferred a claim to the praise of 
invention, by not concealing that his supple- 
mentary labours were considerable ! how self- 
ish his conduct, contrasted with that of the 
disinterested Gael, who, like Lear, gives his 
kingdom away, and is content to become a 
pensioner upon his own issue for a beggarly 
pittance ! — Open this far-famed Book ! — 1 
have done so at random, and the beginning of 
the **£pio Poem Temora,"in 8 Books, pre- 
sents itself. ^ The blue waves of Ullin roll in 
light. The green hiils are covered with day. 
I'rees shake their dutky heads in the breeze. 
Grey torrents pour their noisy streams. Two 
green hills with aged oaks surround a narrow 
plain. The blue course of a stream is there. 
On its banks stood Cairbar of Atha. His 
■pear supports the king ; the red eyes of his 
fear are sad. Cormac rises on his smuI with 
all his ghastly wounds." Precious memoran- 
dums from the pocket-book of the blind Os- 
■ian ! 

If it be anbeeoming,a8 1 acknowledge that for 
the most part it is, to speak disrespectfully of 
Works that have enjoyed for a length of time 
a widely-spread repuation, without at the 
same time producing irrefragable proofs of 
their unworthiness, let me bo forgiven upon 
this occasion. — Having had the good fortune 
to be bom and reared in a mountainous Coun- 
try, from my fery childhood 1 have felt the 
faJschood that pervades the volumes imposed 
upon the World under the name of Ossian. 
From what I saw with my own eyes, I knew 
that the imagery was spurious. In nature 
mwery thing is distinct, yet nothing defined 
into absnluto independent singleness. In 
Macpherson 's work it is exactly the reverse ; 
everything (that is not stolen) is in this man- 
ner defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened, 
— yet nothing distinct. It will always be so 
when words are substituted for things. To 
say that the characters never coukl exist, that 
the manners are impossible, and that a dream 
has ihore substance than the whole state of 
■ocieiy, as there depicted, ia doing nothing 
more than pronouncing a cenanre which Mac- 



pherson defied; when, with the atijapa of 
Morven before his eyes, he could talk so fa- 
miliarly of hisCarborne heroes; — of Morven, 
which, if one may judge from its appear- 
ance at the distance of a few miles, contains 
scarcely an acre of ground sufficiently accom- 
modating for a sledge to be trailed along its 
surface. — Mr. Malcolm Laing has ably Khown 
that the diction of this pretended translation 
is a motley assemblage from all quarters ; but 
he is so fond of making out parallel passages 
a^ to call poor Macpherson to account for his 
very "an</*** and his **buUP* and he has 
weakened his argument by conducting it as 
if he thought that every striking resemblance 
was a eonsi-ious plagiarism. It is enough that 
the coincidences are too remarkable for its be- 
ing probable or possible that they could arise 
in diiferent minds without communication be- 
tween them. Now as the Translators of the 
Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope, could 
not be indebted to Macpherson, it follows that 
he must have owed his fine feathers to them ; 
unless we arc prepared gravely to assert, with 
Madame de Stael, that many of the charac- 
teristic beauties of our most celebrated En- 
glish Poets are derived from the ancient Fin- 
gallian ; in which case the modern transla- 
tor would have been but giving hack to Ossian 
his own.— It is consistent that Lucien Buona- 
parte, who could censure Milton for having 
surrounded Satan in the infernal regions with 
courtly and regal splendour, should pronounce 
the modern Ossian to be the glory of Scot- 
land ; — a Country that has produced a Dun- 
bar, a Buchanan, a Thomson, and a Burns ! 
These opinions are of ill omen for the Epic 
ambition of him who has given them to the 
world. 

Yet, much as these pretended treasures of 
antiquity have been admired, thuy have been 
wholly uninfluential upon the literature of the 
Country. No socceeaing Writer appears to 
have caught from them a my of inspiration ; 
no Author, in the least distinguished, has ven- 
tured formally to imitate them — except the 
Boy, Chatterton, on their first appearance. Ho 
had perceived, from the successful trials which 
he himself had made in literary forgery, how 
few critics were able to distinguish between a 
real oncient medal and a counterfeit of modern 
manufhcture; and he set himself to the work 
of filling a Magazine with Saxon poemSj — 
counterparts of those of Ossian, as like his ai 
one of his misty stars is to another. This in- 
capability to amalgamate with the literature of 
the Island, is, in my estimation, a decisive proof 
that the book is essentially unnatural; nor 
should I require any other to demonstrate it to 
be a forgery, audacious as worthless. — Contrast, 
in this respect, the effect of Macpherson 's pub- 
lication with the Reliques of Percy, so unas- 
suming, so modest in their pretensions!--! 
have already stated how much Germany is in- 
debted to this latter work ; and for our own 
Country, its Poetry has been absolutely re- 
deemed by it. I do not think that there is an 
able Writer in verse of the present day who 
would not be proud to acknowledge his obli- 
gations to the Keliques; I know that it is so 
with my friends ; and, for myself, I am happy 
in this occasion to make a public avowal of 
my own. 

Dr. Johnsoni more fortunate in hit cont«mpt 
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of Ui« labours of Macphenon than those of bb 
modest friend, wa« solicited not lon|^ aAer to 
furnish Prefkces biofrrapbical and ctitical for 
the works of some of tne most eminent Eng- 
lish Poets. The Booksellers took upon them- 
selves to make the collection; they referied 
probablj^ to the most popular miscellanies, and, 
unouestionably, to their Books of accounts ; 
and decided upon the claim of Authors to be 
admitted into a body of the most Eminent, 
from the familiarity of their names with the 
readers of that day, and by the profits, which, 
from the sale of his works, each had brought 
and was bringing to the Trade. The Editor 
was allowed a limited exercise of discretion, 
and the Authors whom he recommended are 
scarcely to be mentioned without a smile. We 
open the volume of Prefatory Li\e8, and to our 
astonishment the first name we find is that of 
Cowley ! — W hat is become of the Morning- 
star or English Poetry ? Where is the bright 
Elizabethan Constellation ? Or, if Names be 
more acceptable than images, where is the 
ever-to-be-honoured Chaucer.'' where is Spen- 
ser? where Sidney.^ and, lastly, where he, 
whose rights as a Poet, contradistinguished 
from those which he is universally allowed to 
possess as a Dramatist, we have vindicated, — 
where Shakspeare ? — These, and a multitude 
of others not unworthy to be placed near them, 
their contemporaries and successors, we have 
not. But in their stead, we have (could better 
be expected when precedence was to be settled 
by an abstract of reputation at any given pe- 
riod made, as in this case before us?) Roscom- 
mon, and Stepney, and Phillips, and Walsh, 
and Smith, and Duke, and King, and Spratt 
— Halifax, Granville, Sheffield, Congreve, 
Broome, and other reputed Magnates : Wri- 
ters in metre utterly worthless and useless, ex- 
cept for occasions like the present, when their 
productions are referred to as evidence what a 
small (quantity of brain is necessary to procure 
a considerable stock of admiration, provided 
the aspirant will accommodate himself to the 
likings and fashions of his day. 

As I do not mean to bring down this retro- 
spect to our own times, it may with propriety 
be closed at the era of this distinguished event. 
Fropi the literature of other ages and countries, 
proofs eoually cogent might have been ad- 
duced, that the opinions announced in the 
former part of this Essay are founded upon 
truth. It was not an agreeable office, nor a 
prudent undertaking, to declare them ; but 
their importance seemed to render it a duty. 
It may still be asked, where lies the particular 
relation of whot has been said to these Vol- 
umes ? — The question will be easily answered 
by the discerning Reader who is old enough to 
remember the taste that prevailed when some 
of these Poems were first published, 17 years 
nge; who hss also observed to what degree 
the Poetry of this Island has since that period 
been coloured by them ; and who is further 
aware of the unremitting hostility with which, 
upon some principle or other, they have each 
and all been opposed. A sketch of my own 
notion of the constitution of Fame has been 
given; and, ns far as concerns myself, I have 
cause to be satisfied. The love, the admira- 
tion, the indifiference, the slight, the aversion, 
and even the contempt, with which these 
Poems have been received, knowing, as I do, 
tho source within my own mind, from which 



they have proceeded, and the labour and ptinii 
which, wnen labour and pains appeared need- 
ful, have been bestowed upon them, must all, 
if 1 think consistently, be received as pledges 
and tokens, bearing the same general impres- 
sion, though widely different in value ; — they 
are all proofs that for the present time I have 
not laboured in vain ; and afibrd assurances, 
more or less authentic, that the products of my 
industry will endure. 

If there be one conclusion more forcibly 
pressed upon us than another by the review 
which has been given of the fortunes and fate 
of Poetical Works, it is this, — that every Au- 
thor, as far as he is gieat and at the same time 
original^ has had the task of creating the taste 
by which he is to be enjo\'ed : so has it been, 
so will it continue to be. This remark was long 
since made to me by the philosophical Friend 
for the separation of whose Poems from mj 
own I have previously expressed my regret. 
The predecessors of an original Genius of a 
high order will have smoothed the way for all 
that he has in common with them ; — and much 
he will have in common; but, for what is pe- 
culiarly his own, he will be called upon to 
clear and often to shape his own road : — he 
will be in the condition of Hannibal among 
the Alps. 

And where lies the real di^culty of creat- 
ing that taste by which a truly original Poet is 
to be relished ? Is it in breaking the bonds of 
custom, in overcoming the prejudices of false 
refinement, and displacing the aversions of in- 
experience? Or, if he labour for an object 
which here and elsewhere I have proposed to 
myself, does it consist in divesting the Reader 
of*^ the pride that induces him to dwell upon 
those points wherein Men diflfer from each 
other, to the exclusion of those in which all 
Men are alike, or the same ; and in making 
him ashamed of the vanity that renders him 
insensible of the appropriate excellence which 
civil arrangements, less unjust than might ap- 
pear, and Nature illimitable in her bounty, 
have conferred on Men who stand below him 
in the scale of society ? Finally, does it lie in 
establishing that dominion over the spirits of 
Readers by which thev are to be humbled and 
humanised, in order that they may be purified 
and exalted ? 

If these ends are 1o be attained by the mere 
communication of knowUdgef it does not lie 
here. — Taste, I would remind the Reader^ 
like Imagination, is a word which has been 
forced to extend its services far beyond the 
point to which philosophy would have con- 
fined them. It is a metaphor, taken from a 
passive sense of the human body, and trans- 
ferred to things which are in their essence not 
passive, — to intellectual acts and operations. 
The word. Imagination, has been overstrain- 
ed, from impulses honourable to mankind, to 
meet the demands of the faculty which is per- 
haps the noblest of our nature. \m the instance 
of Taste, the process has been reversed ; and 
from the prevalence of dispositions at once in- 
jurious and discreditable, — being no other than 
that selfishness which is the child of apathy, — 
which, as Nations decline in productive aud 
creative power, makes them value themselves 
upon a presumed refinement of judging. Po- 
verty of^ language is the primary cause of the 
use which we make of the word. Imagination ; 
but the word, Taste, has been itretcbed to the 
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tellM which it b«irfl in nodero Earope by 
btbits of self-conceit, inducing that inversion 
in tbc order of things whereby a passive ftculty 
is made paramonnt among the faculties oon- 
▼ersant with the fine arts. Proportion and 
congmity, the requisite knowledge being sup- 
posed, are subjects upon which taste may be 
trusted ; it is competent to this office ; — Mr in 
its intercourse with these the mind is passwef 
and is affected painfully or pleasurabfy as by 
an instinct. But the profound and the ezqoi- 
site in feeling, the lofty and universal in thought 
and imagination ; or, in ordinary lancuage, 
the {Mthetic and the subline ;— «re neither of 
them, accurately speaking, objocts of a faculty 
which could ever without a sinkinc in the 
spirit of Nations have been designated by the 
metaphor — Taste. And why? Because with- 
out the exertion of a co-operating pmoer in the 
mind of the Reader, there can be no adequate 
^mpathy with either of these emotions : with- 
out this auxiliary impulse, elevated or profound 
passion cannot exist. 

Passion, it most be observed, is derived from 
a word which signifies suffering ; but the con- 
nection which 8ufferin|^ has with effort, with 
exertion, and ojction^ is immediate and insepa- 
rable. How strikingly is this property of hu- 
man nature exhibited by the fact, that, in pop- 
ular language, to be in a passion, is to be an- 
gry !— But, 

*< Anger in hasty wordi or bltw 
Itself diMhsrgea on its foes.** 

To be moved, then, by a passion, is to be ex- 
cited, often to external, and always to internal, 
effurt; whether for the continuance and 
stien|^hentng of the passion, or for its sup- 
pression, accordingly as the course which it 
takes may be painful or pleasurable. If the 
latter, the soul must contribute to its support, 
or it never becomes vivid, — and soon lan- 
guishes and dies. And this brings us to the 
point. If every great Poet with whose wri- 
tings men are familiar, in the highest exercise 
of bis genius, before he can be thoroughly en- 
joyed, has to call forth and to communicate 
power, this service, in a still greater degree, 
falls upon an original Writer, at bis first ap- 
pearance in the world. — Of genine the only 
proof is, the act of doing well what is worthy 
to be done, and what was never done before : 
Of genius, in the fine arts, the only infallible 
sifffi is the widening the sphere of numan sen- 
sibility, for the delight, honor, and benefit of 
human nature. Genius is the introduction of 
a new element into the intellectual universe : 
or, if that be not allowed, it is the application of 
powers to objects on which they nnd not be- 
rore been exercised, or the employment of them 
in such a manner as to produce effects hitherto 
unknown. What is all this but an advance, 
or a conquest, made by the soul of the Poet? 
Is it to be supposed that the Reader can make 
progress of this kind, like an Indian Prince or 
General — stretched on his Palanquin, and 
berne by his Slaves ? No, he is invigorated 
and inspirited by his Leader, in order that he 
may exert himself; for he cannot nroceed in 
quiescence, he cannot be carried liice a dead 
weight. Therefore to create taste is to call 
forth and bestow power, of which knowledge 
is the effect ; and there lies the true difficulty. 
As the pathetic participates of an animal sen- 
sation, it might seem—that, if the springs of 
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this emotion were Mfinino, all meHy , 
of competent knowled|^ of the fkcts' and cir- 
cumstances, would be instantaneously affected. 
And doubtless, in the works of every true Poet 
will be found passages of that species of ex- 
cellence, which is proved by eioda immedi- 
ate and universal. But there are emotions of 
the pathetic that are simple and direct, and 
others — thutare complex and revolutionary; 
some— >to which the heart yields with gentle- 
ness, others — against wfaicfa it struggles with 
pride : these varieties are infinite as the com- 
binations of circumstance and the oonstitutiona 
of character. Remember, also, that the me- 
dium through which, in poetry, tlie heart is to 
be afibcted — is language; a thing subject to 
endless fluctuations and arbitrary associations. 
The genius of the Poet melts these down for 
his purpose ; but they retain their shape and 
quality to him who is not capable of exerting, 
within his own mind, a corresponding energy. 
There is also a meditative, as well as a hu- 
man, pathos ; an enthusiastic, as well as an 
ordinary, sorrow ; a sadness that has its seat 
in the depths of reason, to which the mind 
cannot sink gently of itself— but to which it 
most descend by treading the steps of thought. 
And for the sublime, — if we consider what 
are the cares that occupy the passing day, and 
how remote is the practice and the course of 
life from the sources of sublimity, in the soul 
of Man, can it be wondered that there is little 
existing preparation for a Poet charged with 
a new mission to extend its kingdom, and to 
augment and spread its enjoyments ? 

Away, then, with the senseless iteration of 
the word, pofpular^ applied to new works in 
Poetry, as if there were no test of excellence 
in this first of the fine arts but that all Men 
should run aflerjts productions as if urged by 
an appetite, or constrained by a spell ! — The 
qualities of wrilinf best fitted for eafer recep- 
tion are either such as startle the world into at- 
tention by their audacity and extravagance ; or 
they are chieBy of a superficial kind, lying up- 
on the surfaces of manners ; or arising out of 
a selection and arrangement of incidents, by 
which the mind is kept upon the stretch of 
curiosity, and the fancy amused without the 
trouble of thought. But in every thing which 
is to send the soul into herself, to be admon- 
ished of her weakness, or to be made con- 
scious of her power; wherever life and nature 
are described as operated upon by the creative 
or abstracting virtue of the imagination; where- 
ever the instinctive wisdom of antiquity and 
her hemic passions uniting, in the heart of the 
Poet, with the meditative wisdom of later oges, 
have produced that accord of sublimated hu- 
manity, which is at once a hif tory of the re- 
mote past and a prophetic annunciation of the 
remotest future, there^ the Poet must reconcile 
himself for a season to few and scattered hear- 
ers. — Grand thoughts (and Shakspeare must 
often have sighed over this truth,) as they are 
most naturally and most fitly conceived in 
solitude, so ran they not be brought forth in 
the midst of plaudits, without some violation 
of their sanctity. Go to a silent exhibition of 
the productions of the Sister Art, and be con- 
vinced that the qualities which dazzle at first 
sight, and kindle the admiration of the multi- 
tude, are essenttslly different from those by 
which permanent influence is secured. Let us 
not shrink from following up these principles 
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•• far as they will cmrrj «•» aod conclud« with 
ohserving — that there never has been a period^ 
and perhaps never will be, in which viciieus 
poetry, of some kind or other, has not excited 
more sealoos admiration, and been far more 
generally road, than good ; but this advantage 
attends the good, that the tadMiufaa/, as well 
as the species, survives from age to age ; 
whereas, of the depraved, thcHigh the species 
be immortal, the individual quickly p«rtsAs# ; 
the object of present admiration vanishes, be- 
ing supplanted by some other as easily produ- 
eed ; which, though no better, brings with it at 
least the irritation of novelty « — with adapta- 
tion, more or less skilful, to the changing hu- 
mors of the majority of those who are most at 
leisure to regnrd poetical works when they 
first solicit their attention. 

Is it the result of the whole, that, in the 
opinion of the Writer, the judgment of the 
People is not to be respected ? The thought 
is most injurious ; and, could the charge be 
brought against bin, he would repel it with 
indignation. The People have already been 
justified, and, their eulogium pronounced by 
implication, when it was said above — that, of 
good Poetry, the in d hriduml , as well as the 



species, §urviv€M. And how does it survive 
but throuch the People ? what preserves it but 
their intellect and their wisdom ? 

<*— — — Put and futwe» tie the wiap 
On wha*e lupport, luimioiiionsly conjoined, 
Idove* the great Spirit of human knowledge—'.** MS. 

The voice that issues firom this Spirit, is that 



Vox pofNili whieh the Deity mspfrM. Foolish 
must he be who can mistake for this a local 
acdamatioD, or a transitory outcry— transitory 
though it be for years, local thouah fiom a Na- 
tion. Still more lamentable is bis error who 
can believe that there is any thing of divine 
infiillibility in the clamour of that small though 
loud portion of the community, ever governed 
by factitious influence, which, under the naatie 
of the Public, passes itself, upon the unthink- 
ing, for the PsoPLK. Towards the Public, 
the Writer hopee that he feels u much de- 
ference as it is entitled to : but to the People, 
philosophically characterised, and to the em- 
bodied spirit of their knowledge, so far as it 
eiists and moves, at the present, fkithfiilly 
supported by its two wings, the past aiid the 
future, his devout respect, his reverence, is 
due. He offers it willingly and readily ; and, 
this done, takes leave of his Headers, by assu- 
ring them — that, if he were not persuaded that 
the Contents of these Volumes, and the Work 
to which they are subsidiary, evinced some- 
thing of the *< Vision and the Faculty divine ;" 
and that, both in words and things, they will 
operate in their degree, to extend the domain 
of sensibility for the delight, the honour, and 
the benefit of human nature, notwithstanding 
the many happy hours which he has employ- 
ed in thoir composition, and the manifold com* 
forts and enjoyments they have procured to 
him, he would not, if a wish could do it, save 
them from immediate destruction ; — from be- 
coming at this moment, to the wofld, as athtQC 
that hSd never been. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION OF SEVERAL OF THE FOLLOWING POEMS, PUBLISHED, WITH AN 
ADDITIONAL VOLUMSy UNDER THE TITLE OF ^^LTRICAL BALLADS." 



Thx first Volume of these Pooros has already 
been submitted tu general perusal, ft was 
published, as an experiment, which, I hoped, 
might be of some use to ascertain, how far, by fit- 
ting to metrical arrangement a selection of the 
real language of men in estate of vivid sensa- 
tion, that sort of pleasure and that quantity of 
pleasure may be imparted, which a Poet may 
rationally endeavor to impart. 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of 
the probable effects of those Poems : I flut- 
tered myself that they who should be pleased 
with them would read them with more than 
common pleasure: and, on the other hand, I 
was well aware, that by those who should 
dislike them, they would be read with more 
than common dislike. The result hasdiffiered 
fioin my expectation in this only, that I have 

E leased a greater number than I ventured to 
ope I should please. 

• • • • • 

Several of my Friends are anxious for the 
sucress of these Poems, from a boliof, that, if j 
the views with which they were composed 
were indeed realized, a class of Poetry would ' 



be produced, well adopted to interest mankind 
permanently, and not uninimportant in the 
multiplicity, and in the quality of its moral re- 
lations : and on this account they have advised 
me to prefix a systematic defence of the theo- 
ry upon which the Poems were written. But 
I was unwilling to undertake the task, because 
I knew that on this occasion the Reader would 
look coldly upon my arguments, since I might 
be suspected of having been principally in- 
fluenced by the selfish and foolish hope of 
reasoning him into an approbation of these 

f (articular Poems: and I was still more unwil- 
ing to undertake the task, because, adequately 
to display my opinions, and fully to enforce my 
arguments, would require a space wholly dis- 
proportionate to the nature of^ a preface. For 
to treat the subject with the clearness and co- 
herence of which I believe it susceptible, it 
would be necessary to give a full account of 
the present state of the public taste in this 
country, and to determine how far this taste is 
healthy or depraved ; which, again, could not 
be determinea witliout pointing out, in what 
muoner language and the human mind act and 
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t«-iei oB eaeti otk«r, iod witfoont retradoff th« 
rerolutionly not of literature alone, but Tike- 
wiae of society itself. I have therefore alto> 
gather declined to enter regularly upon this 
defence ; yet I am seaaibJe, that there would 
be aoine impropriety in abruptly obtruding up- 
on the Public, without a few words of intro- 
doctioo, Poeme ao materially different from 
tboee upon which general approbation is at 
pieaent bestowed. 

It is supposed, that hy the act of writing in 
Verae an Author makes a formal engagement 
liiat he will gratify certain known habits of as- 
sociation ; that he not only thus apprises the 
Reader that certain classes of ideas and ex- 
pressions will be found in liis book, but that 
others will be carefully excluded. This ex- 
ponent or symbol, held forth by metrical lan- 
guage must in different eras of literature have 
excite(| very different expectations : for exam- 
ple, in the ace of Catullus, Terence, and Lu- 
cietius,and that of Statius or Claudian ; and in 
our own country, in the age of Shakspcfare and 
Beaumont and rletcheryand thatt>f Domte and 
Cowley, or Dryden, or rope. I will not take 
)Dpon me to determine the exact import of the 
promise which by the act of writing in verse 
an Author, in the present day, mSces to his 
reader : but I am certain it will appear to ma- 
ny persons that i have not fulfilled the terms 
of an engagement thus voluntarily contracted. 
They who have been accustomed to the gandi- 
«esa and inane phras4«ology of many modem 
writers, if they persist in reading this book to 
its conclusion, will, no doubt, frequently have 
Co atruggle "With feelinsa of strangeness and 
awkwardness: they will look round for po- 
etry, and will be induced to enquire by wnat 
species uf courtesy these attempts can be per- 
mitted to assume that title. I hope therefore 
the reader will not censure me, iff attempt to 
state what I have proposed to myself to per- 
form ; and also, (as far as the limits of a pre- 
face will permit) to explain some of the chief 
reasons which have Jetermined me in the 
choice of my purpose : that at least he may be 
spared any unpleasant feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and that I myself may be protectee from 
the most dishonourable accusation which can 
be broucht against an author, namely, that of 
an indolence which prevents him from en- 
deavouring to ascertain what is his duty, or, 
when his duty is ascertained, prevents him 
from performinff it. 

The principalobject, then, which I proposed 
to myself in these Poems was to chouse inci- 
dents and situations from common life, and to 
relate or describe them, throughout, as far as 
was possible in a selection of language really 
used by men, and, at the same timo, to throw 
over tnem a certain colouring of imagination, 
whereby ordinary things should be presented 
to the mind in an unusual way ; ana, fiirther, 
and above all, to make these incidents and situ- 
ations interesting by tracing in them, truly 
though not ostentatioualy, the primary laws of 
our nature : chiefly, as far as regards the man- 
ner in which we associate ideas in a state of 
excitement Humble and rustic life was gene- 
ralljr chosen, because, in that condition, the es- 
aential paaaiona of the heart find a better soil 
in which they can attain their maturity, are less 
under reetramt, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language -, because in that condition 



of life our elementary feelinga co-exiet in « 
state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, 
may be more accurately contemplated, and 
more fiircibly communicated ; because the man* 
ners of rural life germinate from those elemen- 
tary feelings ; and, from the fiecessary charae- 
ter of roral occupations, are more easily com- 
prehended, and are more durable; and, lastly, be- 
cause in that condition the passions of men are 
incorporated with the beautiful and permanent 
forme of nature. The language, too, of theso 
men is adopted (purified indeed from what ap- 
pear to be its real defects, from all lasting and 
rational causes of dislike or disgust) becauae 
such men hourly communicate with the best 
objects from which the best part of language is 
originally derived ; and because, from their 
raiik in society and the aamoness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, being less under 
the influence of social vanity, they convey their 
feelings and notions in simple and unelaborated 
expressions. Accordingly, such a language, 
arising out of repeated experience and regular 
feelings, is a more permanent, and a far more 
philosophical language, than that which is fre- 
ouently substituted for it by Poets, who think 
tnat they are conferring honour upon them- 
selves and their art, in proportion as they sepa- 
rate themselves from the sympathies of men, 
and indul|;e in arbitrary and capricious habits 
of expression, in order to furnish food for fickle 
tastes, and fickle appetites, of their own cre- 
ation.* 

I cannot, however, be insensible of the pre- 
sent outcry against the triviality and meanness, 
both of thought and language, which some of 
my contemporaries have occasionally introdu- 
ced into their metrical compositions ; and lac- 
knowledge that this defect, where it exists, is 
more dishonourable to the Writer*s own cha- 
racter than false refinement or arbitrary inno- 
vation, though I should contend at the same 
time, that it is far less pernicious in the sum 
of its consequences. From such verses the 
Poems in these volumes will be found distin- 
guished at least by one mark of difference, that 
each of them has a wonbj purpose. Not that 
I mean to say, I always began to write with a 
distinct purpose formally conceived ; but my 
habits of meditation have so formed my feel- 
ings, as that my descriptions of such objects as 
strongly excite those feelings, will be found to 
carry along with them a purpose. If in this 
opinion I am mistaken, f can have little right 
to the name of a Poet. For all good poetry is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings: 
and though this be true. Poems to which any 
value can be attached were never produced on 
any variety of subjects but by a man who, be- 
in^ possessed of more than usual organic sen- 
sibility, had also thought long and deeply. For 
our continued influxes of feeling are modified 
and directed by our thoughts, which are indeed 
the representatives of all our past feelings; and, 
as by contemplating the relation of these gene- 
ral representatives to each other, we discover 
what IS really important to men, so, by the re- 
petition and continuance of this act, our feel- 
ings will be connected with important subjects, 
till at length, if we be originally possessed of 



* It it wotth wkile ben te ohwrve, thai tbr sfectaHT 
psrtt of Chaucer are slaisM slwap cxpruM^ in l«nfmsf« 
purr and unirenalljr intelligible «rto to this dsiy. 
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much sensibility, sach habits of mind wilt be 
prodaced, that, by obeying blindly and mecha- 
nically the impulses of those habits, we shall 
describe objects, and utter sentiments, of such 
a nature, and in such connection with each 
other, that the understanding of the being to 
whom we address ourselves, if be be in a 
healthful state of association, must necessarily 
be in some degree enlightened, and his afiee- 
tious ameliorated. 

I have said that each of these poems has a 
purpose. I have also informed my Reader 
what this purpose will be fouMd principnlly to 
be : namely, to illustrate the manner in which 
our feelings and ideas are associated in a state 
of excitement, fiut, speaking in language 
somewhat more appropriate, it is to follow the 
flaxes and refluxes of the mind when affita- 
ted by the great and simple affections of our 
nature. This object I have endeavoured in 
these short essays to attain by various means; 
by tracing the maternal passion through ma- 
ny of its more subtile windings, as in the po- 
ems of the Idiot Bot and the Mad Mother ; 
by accompanying the last struggles of a hu- 
man being, at the approach of death, cleaving 
in solitude to life and soeiety, as in the Poem 
of the Forsaken Indian ; by showing, as in 
the Stanzas entitled We are Seven, the per- 
plexity and obscurity which in childhood at- 
tend our notion of death, or rather our utter 
inability to admit that notion ; or by display- 
ing the strength of fraternal, or, to speak 
more philosophically, of moral attachment 
when early associated with the ^reat and 
beautiful objects of nature, as in Tub Bro- 
thers ; or, as in the Incident of Simon Lee, 
by placing my Reader in the way of receiving 
from ordinary moral sensations another and 
more salutary impression than we arc accus- 
tomed to receive from them. It has also been 
part of my general purpose to attempt to 
sketch characters under the influence of less 
impassioned feelings, as in the Two April 
Mornings, The Fountain, The Old Man 
TRAVELLING, The Two Thibves, &c., Char- 
acters of which the elements are simple, be- 
longing rather to nature than to manners, such 
as exist now, and will probably always exist, 
and which from their constitution may be dis- 
tinctly and profitably contemplated. I will 
not abuse the indulgence of my Reader by 
dwelling longer upon this subject; but it is 
proper that I should mention one other cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes these Poems 
from the popular Poetry of the day ; it is this, 
that the feeling therein developed gives im- 
portance to the action and situation, and not 
the action and sitaation to the feeling. My 
meaning will be rendered perfectly intelligi- 
ble by referring my Reader to the Poems en- 
titled Poor Scsan and the Childless Fa- 
ther, particularly to the last Stanza of the 
latter Poem. 

1 will not suficr a sense of false modesty to 

Srevent me from asserting, that I point my 
Leader's attention to this mark of distinction, 
far less for the sake of these particular Po- 
ems than from the general importance of the 
sobject. The subject is indeed important ! 
For the human mind is capable of hieing ex- 
cited without the application of grots and vi- 



olent stironlants; and he mutt htTO a ytff 
faint perception of its beauty and dignity 
who does not know this, and who does not 
further know, that one being is elevated abovo 
another, in proportion as be possesses this 
capability. It has therefore appeared to me, 
that to endeavor to produce or enlarge this 
eapability is one of the best services an wbieb, 
at any period, a Writer can be engaged ; bat 
this service, excellent at all times, is especial- 
ly so at the present dav. For a multitade of 
causes, unknown to H>rmer times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the dis- 
criminating powers of the mind, and, unfitting^ 
it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a 
state of almost savage torpor. The most ef^ 
fective of these causes are the great national 
events which are daily taking place, and the 
increasing accumulation of men in cities, 
where the uniformity of their occupations 
produces a craving for extraordinary incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelli- 
gence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of 
life and manners the literature and theatrical 
exhibitions of the country have conformed 
themselves. The invaluable works of our el- 
der writers, I had almost said the works of 
Shakspeare and Milton, are driven into neg* 
lect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid Ger- 
man Tragedies, and deluges of idle and ex- 
travagant stories in verse. When I think upon 
this deerrading thirst aAer outrageous stimu- 
lation, I am almost ashamed to nave spoken 
of the feeble effort with which I have endea- 
voured to counteract it; and, reflecting upon 
the magnitude of the general evil, I should 
be oppressed with no dishonourable melan- 
choly, had I not a deep impression of certain 
inherent and indestructible qualities of the 
human mind, and likewise of certain powers 
in the great and permanent objects that act 
upon it, whieh are equally inherent and inde- 
structible ; and did I not further add to this 
impression a belief, that the time is approach- 
ing when the evil will be systematically op- 
posed, by men of greater powers, and with 
far more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and 
aim of these Poems, I shall request the Rea- 
der's permission to apprise him of a few cir- 
cumstances relating to their ttyU^ in order, 
among other reasons, that I may not be cen- 
sured for not having performed what I never 
attempted. The Reader will find that per- 
sonifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in 
these volumes ; and, I hope, are utterly re- 
jected, as an ordinary device to elevate the 
style, and raise it above prose. I have propo- 
sed to myself to imitate, and, as far as is pos- 
sible, to adopt the very language of men ; and 
assuredly such personifieations do not make 
any natural or regular part of that language. 
They are, indeed, a figure of speech occasion- 
ally prompted by passion, and I have made 
use of them as suoh ; but I have endeavoured 
utterly to reject them as a mechanical device 
of style, or as a family language which Wri- 
ters in metre seem to lay olaim to by prescrip- 
tion. I have wished to keep my Reader in 
the company of flesh and blood, persuaded 
that by so doing I shall interest him. I am, 
however, well aware that othets who paraoe 
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k. different track m^y interest bim likewiie ; 
I do not interfere with thoir claim, I only wish 
to prefer a claim of my own* There will al- 
so be found in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poetic diction ; I have taken as 
much pains to avoid it as others ordinarily 
take to produce it ; thin I have done for the 
reason already alleged, to bring my language 
near to the language of men, and further, be- 
cause the pleasure which I have proposed to 
myself to ia}part,is a kind very different from 
that which is supposed by many persons to 
be the proper object of poetry. I do not 
know how, without being culpably particular, 
I can give my Reader a more exact notion of 
the styha in which I wished these poems to 
be written, than by informing him that I have 
at all times endeavoured to look steadily at 
my subject, consequently, I hope that there 
is in these Poems little falsehood of descrip- 
tion, and that my ideas are expressed in lan- 
guage fitted to their respective importance. 
Something I most have gained by this prac- 
tice, as it is friendly to one property of all 
good poetry, namely, good sense : but it has 
necessarily cut me off from a large portion of 
phrases and figures of speech which from fa- 
ther to son have long been regarded as the 
common inheritance of Poets. I have also 
thought it expedient to restrict myself still 
further, having abstained from the use of ma- 
ny expressions, in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly re- 
peated by bad Poets, till such feelings of dis- 
gust are connected with them as it is scarcely 
possible by any art of association to over- 
power. 

If in a poem there should be found a series 
of lines, or even a single line, in which the 
language, though naturally arranged, and ac- 
cordinj? to the strict laws of metre, does not 
differ from that of prose, there is a numerous 
class of critics, who, when they stumble upon 
these prosaims, as they call thenr, imagine 
that they have made a notable discovery, and 
exult over the Poet as over a man ignorant 
of his own profession. Now these men would 
establish a canon of criticism which the 
Reader will conclude he must utterly reject, 
if he wishes to be pleased with these Volumes. 
And it would be a most easy task to prove to 
him, that not only the language of a large 
portion of every good poem, even of the most 
elevated character, must necessarily, except 
with reference to the metre, in no respect dif- 
fer from that of good prose, but likewise that 
some of the roost interesting parts of the best 
poems, will be found to be strictly the lan- 
guage of prose, when prose is well written. 
The truth of this assertion might be demon- 
strated by innumerable passages from almost 
all the poetical writings, even of Milton him- 
self. I have not space for much quotation : 
but, to illustrate the subject in a general 
manner, I will here adduce a short composi- 
tion of Gray, who was at the head of those 
who, by their reasonings, have attempted to 
widen the space of separation betwixt Prose 
and Metrical composition, and was more than 
any other roan curiously elaborate in the 
structure of his own poetic diction. 



** In Tmin to ms tbe smitio^ raonunri tliiiie« 
And rrddenini^ PhcelMit liAs k!i KoideB Are: 

. The birdi in rain their smorouionesnt joiBy 
Or cheerful ftelds reaume their green nture* 
These eari, alas ! for uther notes repine ; 
A different tHject do these eyes regvire ; 
My Tane/y anguish meus na heart but mine f 
And in my breast the imperject Joys expire / 
Yet rooming smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-liom pleasure brinn to happier men ; 
I'hc fields to all their wonted tribute bear { 
To warm their little loves the bird* complain* 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear^ 
And weep the more because J ve^ in vom.** 

It will easily bo perceived, that the only 
part of this Sonnet which isof any value is the 
lines printed in Italics ; it is equally obvious, 
that, except in the rhyme, and in the use of 
the single word "fruitless" for fruitlessly, 
which is so far a defect, the language of these 
lines does in no respect differ from that of 
prose. 

By the foregoing quotation I have shown 
that the language of Prose may yet be well 
adapted to Poetry ; and I have previously as- 
serted, that a large portion of the languace of 
evecy good poem can in no respect differ from 
that of good Prose. I will go further. I do 
not doubt that it may be safely affirmed, that 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential di^ 
ference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition. We are fond of tracing 
the resemblance between Poetry and Paint- 
ing, and, accordingly, we call them Sisters: 
but where shall we find bonds of connection 
sufficiently strict to typify the affinity betwixt 
metrical and prose composition.' They both 
speak by and to the same organs ; the bodies 
in which both of them are clothed may be said 
to be of the same substance, their uTections 
are kindred, and almost identical, not neces- 
sarily differing even in degree ; Poetry* sheds 
no tears ** such as Angels weep,'* but natural 
and human tears; she can boast of no celestial 
Ichor that distinguishes her vital juices from 
those of prose ; the same human blood circu- 
lates through the veins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical ar- 
rangement of themselves constitute a distinc- 
tion which overturns what I have been sayins 
on the strict affinity of metrical language witn 
that of prose, and paves the way for other ar- 
tificial distinctions which the mind voluntarily 
admits, I answer that the lan^age of such Poe- 
try as I am recommending is, as far as is pos- 
sible, a selection of the language really spoken 
by men; thst this selection, wherever it is 
made with true taste and feeling, will of itself 
form a distinction far greater than would at 
first be imagined, and will entirely separate the 
composition from the vulgarity and meanness 
of ordinary life ; and, if metre be superadded 
thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be 
produced altogether sufficient for the gratifica- 
tion of a rational mind. What other distine* 
tion would we have ? Whence is it to come ? 
And where is it to exist.' Not, sorelv, where 
the Poet speaks through the mouths of his 

* I here use the word ** Poetry** (thcvirh against ray 
own judgment) as oppoaed to the woid Piniae, and sy- 
nonymous with metncal composition. But much confu- 
sion has been introduced into criticum br this contni- 
distination of Poetry and Praae, instead or the more phi- 
loaophicaJ one of Poetij and Matter of Fact, or Saiencr. 
The only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre ; nor is this, 
in truth, a stiict antithesis ; because lines and passages 
uf metiv so natacaJly occar ia wiifiBg pruae, that it 
woaM be seareeiy poaiibls lo avoki lMBa« tmi vcte U 
denrabk. 
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rbaracters : it cannot be ner.essanr here, either 
for elevation of style, or any of ita supposed 
ornaments: for, if tho Poet's subject be judi- 
ciously chosen, it will naturally, and upon fit 
t>cca8ion, lead him to passions the language of 
which, if selected truly and judiciously, must 
necessarily be dignified and variejrnted, and 
«live with metaphors and figures, f forbear to 
•peak of an incongruity which would shock 
the intelligent Reader, should the Poet inter- 
weave any foreign splendour of his own with 
that which the passion naturally suggests : it 
is sufficient to say that such addition is unne- 
cessary. And, surely, it is more probatUe that 
those passngijs, which with propriety abound 
with metaphors and figures, will have their 
duo efi*ect, if, upon other occasions where tho 
passions are of a milder character, the style 
uho be subdued and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give 
by the Poems 1 now present to the Reader 
must depend entirely on just notions umm this 
subject, and, as it is in itself of the highest im- 
portance to our taste and moral feelings, 1 can- 
oot content myself with these detached re- 
marks. And if, in what I am about to say, it 
shall appear to some that my labour is unne- 
cessary, anc| that I am like a man fighting a 
battle without enemies, I would remind such 
persons, that, whatever may be the Ian|(ua^e 
outwardly holden by men, a practical faith in 
the opinions which i am wishing to establish 
ia almost unknown. If my conclusions are 
admitted, and carried as far as they must be 
carried if admitted at all, our judgments con- 
cerning the works of the g^eattist Poets both 
ancient and modern will be far different from 
what they are at present, both when we praise, 
and when we censure ; and our moral feelings 
influencing and influenced by these judgments 
will, I believe, be corrected and purified. 
, Taking up the subject, then, upon general 
grounds,! ask, what is meant by tlie word Poet.' 
What is a Poet ? To whom does be address him- 
self? And what language is to be expected from 
him ? He is a man speaking to men : a man, it is 
true, endued with more lively sensibility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more com- 
prehensive soul, than are supposed to be com- 
mon among mankind ; a man pleased with his 
own passions and volitions, and who rejoices 
more than other men in the spirit of life that 
is in him; delighting to contemplate similar 
volitions and passions as manifested in the 
goings-on of the Universe, and habitually im- 
pelled to create them where he does not find 
them. To these qualities he has added a dis- 
position to be afifectcd more than other men by 
absent things as if they were present ; an abil- 
ity of conjuring up in himself passions, which 
are indeed far from being tlie same as those 
produced by real events, yet (eepeciallv in 
those parts of the general sympathy which are 
pleasing and delightful) do more nearly resem- 
ble the passions produced by real events, than 
any thing which, from the motions of tlieir 
own minds merely, other men are accustomed 
to feel in themselves ; whence, and from prac- 
tice, he has acquired a greater readiness and 
power in expressing what he thinks and feels, 
and especially those thoughts and feelings 
which, by his own choice, or from the struc- 
ture of his own mind, arise in him without im- 
mediate extamal excitemeDt. 



Bat whatever portion of this faculty we ma]^ 
suppose even the greatest Poet to possess-, 
there cannot be a doubt but that the language 
which it will suggest to him, must, in liveKness 
and truth, fall far short of that which is utteretl 
by men in real life, under the actual pressure 
of those passiens, certain shadows of which 
the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced^ 
in himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish 
to cherish of the character of a Poet, it is ob- 
vious, that while be describes and imitates 
passions, his situation is altogether slavish and 
mechanical, compored with the freedom and 
power of real and substantial action and suffer- 
ing. So that it will be the wish of the Poet to 
bring his feelings near to those of the persons 
whose feelings he describes, nay, for short 
spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself slip into 
an entire delusion, and even confound and 
identify his own feelings with theirs; modify- 
ing only the language which is thus su^^gosted 
to nim by a consideration that he describes for 
a particular purpose, that of givin^r pleasure. 
Here, then, he will apply the principle on 
which I have so mtich insisted, namely, that 
of selection : on this he will depend for re- 
moving what would otherwise bo painful or 
disgusting in the passion ; he will feel that 
there is no necessity to trick out or to elevate 
nature : and, the more industriously he applies 
this principle, the deeper will be his faitn that 
no words, which his tkncy or imagination can 
Bouest, will be to be compared with those 
which are the emanations of reality and truth. 

But it may be said b^ those who do not ob- 
ject to the general spirit of these remarks, that^ 
as it is impossible for the Poo^to produce upon 
all occasions language as exquisitely fitted for 
the passion as that which the real passion itself 
suggests, it is proper that he should consider 
himself as in the situation of a translator, who 
deems himself justified when he substitutes 
excellencies of another kind for those which 
are unattainable by him ; and endeavours oc- 
casionally to surpass his original, in eider to 
make some amends for the general inferiorty 
to which he feels that he must submit. But 
this would be to encourage idleness and un- 
manly despair. Further, U is the language of 
men who speak of wh^t they do not under- 
stand ; who talk of Poetry as of a matter of 
amusement and idle pleasure ; who will con- 
verse with us as gravely about a taste for Poe- 
try, as they express it, as if it were a thing as 
indifferent as a taste for Rope-dancing, or 
Frontiniac or Sherry. AristotJe, I have been 
told, hath said, that Poetry is the most phi- 
losophic of all writing^ it is so: its object is 
truth, not individual and local, but general, 
and operative ; not standing upon external tes- 
timony, but carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion ; truth which is its own testimony, which 
gives sirength and divinty to the tribunal to 
which it appeals, and receives them from the 
same tribunal. Poetry is the image of man 
and nature. The obstacles which stand in 
the way of the fidelity of the Biographer and 
Historian, and of their consequent utility, are 
incalculably greater than those which are to be 
encountered by the Poet who has an adequate 
notion of the dignity of bis art. The Poet 
writes under one restriction only, namely, that 
of the necessity of giving immediate pleasure 
to a human Being possessed of that informa- 
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tloD whieb may be expocted from him, not as 
a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astrono« 
iner, or a natural philosopher, but as a Man. 
Except this one restriction, there is no object 
standmg between the Poet and the image of 
things ; between this, and the Biographer and 
Historian, there are a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing imme- 
diate pleasure be considered as a degradation 
of the Poet's art. ft is far otherwise. It is an 
acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe, 
an acknowledgment the more sincere, because 
it is not formal, but indirect; it is a task light 
and easy to him who looks at the world in the 
spirit or love : further, it is a homage paid to 
tne native and naked dignity of man, to the 
grand elementary principle of pleasure, by 
which he knows, and feels, and lives, and 
moves. We have no sympathy but what is 
propagated by pleasure : I would not be mis- 
unJerstood ; but wherever we sympatliise with 
pain, it will be found that the sympathy is pro- 
duced and carried on by subtle combinations 
with pleasure. We have no knowledge, that 
is, no general principles drawn from tne con- 
templation of particular facts, but what has 
been built up by pleasure, and exists in us by 
pleasure alone. The Man of Science, the 
Chemist and Mathematician, whatever difficul- 
ties and disgusts thev may have had to strug- 
gle with, know and feel this. However pain- 
ful may be the objects with which the Anato- 
niist*8 Knowledge is connected, he feels that 
bis knowledge is pleasure'; and where be hfts 
no pleasure he has no knowledge. What then 
does the Poet .' He considers man and the ob- 
jects that surround bim as acting and re-acting 
upon each other, so as to produce an infinite 
complexity of pain and pleasure ; he considers 
man in his own nature and in his ordinary life 
as contemplating this with a certain quantity 
of immediate knowledge, with certain convic- 
tions, intuitions, and deductions, which by 
habit become of the nature of intuitions ; he 
considers him as looking upon this complex 
scene of ideas and sensations, and finding every 
where objects that immediately excite in him 
sympathies which, from the necessities of his 
nature, are accompanied by an overbalance of 
enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry 
about with them, and to these sympathies in 
which, without any other discipline than that 
of our daily life, we are fitted to take delight, 
the Poet principally directs his attention. He 
considers man and nature as essentially adapt- 
ed to each other, and the mind of man as natu- 
rally the mirror of the fairest and most inter- 
esting qualities of nature. And thus the Poet, 
prompted by this feelingof pleasure, which ac- 
companies liim through the whole course of 
bis studies, converses with general nature with 
afi*ections akin to those, which, through la- 
bour and length of time, the Man of Science 
bas raised up in himself, by conversing with 
those particular parts of nature which are the 
objer.ts of his studies. The knowledge both of 
tbe Poet and the Man of Science is pleasure ; 
but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as 
a necessary part of oar existence, our natural 
md unalienable inheritance ; the other is a 
personal and individual acquisition, slow to 
come to OS, and by no habitual and direct sym- 
pathy connecting us with our fellow-beings. 

The Mao ol Science aeeki truth ai a remote 



and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and 
loves it in his solitude : the Poet, singing a 
song in which all human beings join with liim^ 
rejoices in the presence of truth us our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the 
breath and finer spiiit of ull knowledge; it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all Science. Emphatically 
may it be said of the Poet, us Shukspeare hatr> 
said of man, ''that he looks before and after." 
He is the rock of defence of human nature > 
an upholder and preserver, carrying every* 
where with him relationship and love. In 
spite of difference of soil ana climate, of lan- 
guage and manners, of laws and customs, in 
spite of things silently gone out of mind, and 
tilings violently destroyed, the Poet binds to- 
gether by passion and knowledge the vast em- 
pire of human society, as it is spread over the 
whole earth, and over all time. The object* 
of the Poet's thoughts are evbry where ; though 
the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, his 
favourite guides, yet he will follow wbereso* 
ever he can find an atmosphere of sensation in 
which to move his wings. Poetry is the first 
and last of all knowledge — it is as immortal as 
the heart of man. If the labours of Men of 
Science should ever create any material revo- 
lution, direct or indirect in our condition, and 
in the impressions which we habitually re* 
ceive, the Poet will sleep then no more than 
at present, but he will be ready to follow the 
steps of the Man of Science, not only in thoso 
general indirect efiectS; but he will be at hit 
side, carrying sensation into the midst of tbe 
objects of the Science itself The remotest 
discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or 
Mineralogist, will be as proper .objects of the 
Poet's art as any upon wnich it can be employ- 
ed, if the time should ever come when these 
things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the fol- 
lowers of these respective sciences shall be 
manifestly and palpably material to us as en* 
joying and suffering beings. If the time should 
ever come when what is now called Science, 
thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to put 
on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the 
Poet will lend his diviiie spirit to aid the trans* 
figuration, and will welcome the Being thus 

E reduced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
ousehold of man. — It is not, then, to be sup- 
posed, that any one, who holds that sublime 
notion of Poetry which I have attempted to 
convey, will break in upon the sanctity and 
truth of his pictures by transitory and acciden- 
tal ornaments, and endeavour to excite admi* 
ration of himself by arts, the necessity of 
which must manifestly depend upon the as* 
sumed meanness of his subject. 

What I have thus far said applies to Poet- 
ry in general ; but especially to those parts 
of composition where the Poet speaks through 
the mouths of his characters; and upon this 
point it appeals to haye such weight, that I will 
conclude, there are few persons of good sense, 
who would not allow that the dramatic parts 
of composition are defective, in proportion aa 
they deviate from the real language of na- 
ture, and are coloured by a diction of tbe Po« 
et*s own, either peculiar to him as an indivi- 
dual Poet or belonging simply to Poets in ge- 
neral, to a body of men who, from the circom- 
stance of their compositions being in metre. 
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it is expected will employ a particular lan- 
ffuage. 

Il is not, then, in the dratnntic parts of 
composition that we look for this distinction 
of language ; but still it may be proper and 
necessary where the Poet speaks to us in his 
own person and character. To this I answer 
by referring my Reader to the description 
which I have before given of a Poet. Among 
the qualities which I have enumerated as prin- 
dpally conducing to form a Poet, is implied 
nothing differing ia kind from other men, but 
only in degree. The sum of what I have 
there said is, that the Poet is chiefly distin- 
guished from other men by a greater prompt- 
ness to think and feel without immediate ex- 
ternal excitement, and a greater power in ex- 
pressing such thoughts and feelings as are 
produced in him in that manner. But these 
passions and thoughts and feelings are the ge- 
neral passions and thoughts and feelings of 
men. And with what are they connected ' 
Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments 4ind 
animal sensations, and with the causes which 
excite these ; with the operations of the ele- 
ments, and the appearance of the visible uni- 
verse ; with storm and sunshine, with the re- 
volutions of the seasons, with cold and heat, 
with loss of friends and kindred, with inju- 
ries and resentments, gratitude and hope, with 
fear and sorrow. These, and the like, are the 
sensations and objects which the Poet de- 
scribes, as they are the sensations of other 
men, and the objects which interest them. 
The Poet thinks and feels in the spirit of the 
passions of men. How, then, can his lan- 
guage differ in any material degree from that 
of all other men who feel vividly and see 
clearly? It roight.be proved that it is impossi- 
ble. But supposing that this were not the 
case, the Poet might then be allowed to use 
a peculiar language when expressing his feel- 
ings for his own gratification, or that of men 
like himself. But Poets do not write for Po- 
ets alone, but for men. Unless therefore we 
are advocates for that admiration which de- 
pends upon ignorance, and that pleasure 
which arises from hearing what we do not un- 
derstand, the Poet must descend from this 
supposed height, and, in order to excite ra- 
tional sympathy, he must express himself as 
other men express themselves. To this it may 
be added, that while he is only selecting from 
the real language of men, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, composing accurately in 
the spirit of such selection, he is treading up- 
on safe ground, and we know what we are to 
expect from him. Our feelings are the same 
with respect to metre ; for, as it may be pro- 
per to remind the Reader, the distinction of 
metre is re^lar and uniform, and not, like 
that which is produced by what is usually 
called poetic diction, arbitrary, and subject to 
infinite caprices upon which no calculation 
whatever can be made. In the one case, the 
Reader is utterly at the mercy of the Poet re- 
specting what imagery or diction he may 
choose to connect with the passion : whereas, 
in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to 
which the Poet and Reader both willingly 
•abmit because they are certain, and because 
no interfereDco is made by them with the pas* 



sion but SQch as the concurring testimony of 
ages has shown to heighten and improve the 
pleasure which co-exists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious 
(question, namely, Why, professing these opin- 
ions, have I written in verse ? To this, in ad- 
dition to such answer as is included in what 
I have already said, I reply, in the first place, 
Because, however I may have restricted my- 
self, there is still leA open to me what confes- 
sedly constitutes the most valuable object of all 
writing, whether in prose or verse; the great 
and universal passions of men, the most gene- 
ral and interesting of their occupations, and 
the entire world of nature, from which I am 
at liberty to supply myself with endless com- 
binations of forms and imagery. Now, suppo- 
sins for a moment that whatever is interesting 
in these objects may be as vividly described in 
prose, why am 1 to be condemned, if to such 
description I have endeavoured to superadd the 
charm which, by the consent of all nations, is 
acknowledged to exist in metrical language ? 
To this, by such as are unconvinced by wnat 
I have already said, it may be answered that a 
very small part of the pleasure given by Poet- 
ry depends upon the metre, and that it is inju- 
dicious to write in metre, unless it be accom- 
panied with the other artificial distinctions of 
style with which metre is usually accompani- 
ed, and that, by such deviation, more will be 
lost from the shock which will thereby be giv- 
en to the Reader's associations than will be 
counterbalanced by any pleasure which he can 
derive from the general power of numbers. In 
answer to those who still contend for the ne- 
cessity of accompanying metre with certain ap- 
propriate colours of style in order to the accom- 
plishment of its appropriate end, and who also, 
m my opinion, greatly under-rate the power of 
metre in itself, it might, perhaps, as far as re- 
lates to these Poems, have been almost eufii- 
cient to observe, that poems are extant, writ- 
ten upon more humble subjects, and in a more 
naked and simple style than I have aimed at, 
which poems have continued to give pleasure 
from generation to |;eneration. ^ow, if na- 
kedness and simplicity be a defect, the fact 
here mentioned affords a strong presumption 
that poems somewhat less naked and simple 
are capable of affording pleasure at the present 
day ; and, what I wished chiefly to attempt, at 
present, was to justify myself for having writ- 
ten under the impression of this belief. 

But I might point out various causes why, 
when the style is manly, and the subject of 
some importance, words metrically arranged 
will long continue to impart such a pleasure to 
mankind as he who is sensible of the extent of 
that pleasure will be desirous to impart. The 
end of Poetry is to produce excitement in co- 
existence with an overbalance of pleasure. 
Now, by the supposition, excitement is an un- 
usual and irregular state of the mind ; ideaa 
and feelings do not, in that state, succeed each 
other in accustomed order. But, if the words 
by which this excitement is produced are in 
themselves powerful, or the images and feelings 
have an undue proportion of pain connected with 
them, there is some danger that the excitement 
may be carried beyond its proper hounds. Now 
the co-presence of^somcthing rcgular,something 
to which the mind has been accustomed in va- 
rious moods and in a less excited state, cannot 
but have great efficiency in tempering and re- 
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ttraining the passion bj an intArtexture of or- 
dinary foelinv, and of feeling not strictly and 
neceMarily connected with tho passion. This 
is unquestionably true, and bencu, though the 
Opinion will at first appear paradoxical, Trom 
the tendency of raette to divest language, in 
it certain degree, of its reality, and thus to 
throw a sort of half-conscimisness of unsub- 
Btantinl existence over the whole composition, 
there can be little dotibl but that moie pathetic 
situations and sentiments, that is, those which 
have a -greater proportion of pain connected 
with them, may be better endured in metrical 
composition, especially in rhyme, than in prose. 
The metre of iho old ballads is very artless ; 
tet they contain many passages which would 
illustrate this opinion, and, I hope, if the fol- 
lowing Poems be attentively perused, similar 
instances will bo found in them. This opin- 
ion may be further illustrated by appealing to 
the Reader's own experience of the reluctance 
with which he comeg to the re-perusal of the 
distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or tbf^ 
Gamester ; while Shakspeare's writings, in the 
most pathetic scenes, never act upon us, as pa- 
thetic, beyond the bounds of pleasure — an ef- 
fect which, in a much greater degree than might 
at first be imagined, is to be ascribed to small, 
but cimtlnual and regular impulses of pleasu- 
rable surprise from the metrical arrangement. 
— On tho other hand, (what it must be allow- 
ed will much more frequently happen,) if the 
Poet's words should be incommensurate with 
the passion, and inadequate to raise the Reader 
to a height of desiraijie excitement, then, (un- 
less tho Poet's choice of his metre hhs been 
grossly injudu-.roQB.) in the feelings of pleasure 
which the Reader has been accustomed to con- 
nect with metre in general, and in the feel- 
ing, whether checruji or melancholy, which 
he has been accustomed to connect with that 
particular movement of metre, there will be 
found something which will greatly contri- 
bute to impart passion to the wmds, and to 
effect the comrilex enJ which the Poet pro- 
poses to himself 

If I had undertaken a systematic defence of 
the theory upon which these poems are writ- 
ten, it would have been my duty to develope 
the various causes upon which the pleasure re- 
ceived from metrical language depends Among 
the chief of the.se causes is to be reckoned a 
principle which must be well known to those 
who have made any of the Arts the object of 
accurato reflection ; I mean the pleasure whicb 
the mind derives from the perception of simi- 
litude in dissimilitude. This principle is tho 
great spring of the activity of our minds, and 
their chief feeder. From this principle the 
direction of the sexual appetite, and all the 
passions connected with it, take their origin : 
It is the life of our ordinary conversation ; and 
upon the accuracy with which similitude in 
dissimilitude, and diss^imilitude in similitude 
are perceived, depend our taste and our moral 
feelings. It would not have been a U8e^ess 
employment to have applied this principle to 
the consideration of metie, and to have shown 
that metre is hence enabled to aflfbrd much 
pleasure, and to have pointed out in what man- 
ner that pleasure is produced. But my limits 
will not permit me to enter upon this subject, 
and I must content myself with a generuNum- 
inary. 

I iiave said that poetry is the spontaneous 
ortrflow of powerful feelings : it takes iu ori- 
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gin from emotion recollected In tranquillit)^: the 
emotion is contemplated (ill, by a species of 
re-aclion, the tranquillity gradually di«apptarr, 
and an emotion, kindred to that which was be- 
fore the subject of conteinplaiion, is gradually 
produced, and does itiicif actually exist in thtf 
mind. In this mood successful compositioif 
generally begins, and in a mood similar to this 
It is carried on; but the emotion, of whatever 
kind, and in whatever degree, from various 
caui(e.s, is qualified by various pleasure.**, so that 
in de.scrrihing any passions whatsoever, which 
are voluntarily described, the mind will, upon 
the vvht)le, be in a state of enjoyment. Now,- 
if Nature be thus cautious in preserving in a 
state of enji»yment a being thus employed, thcr 
Poet ought to profit by the lei^son thus Jield 
fi»rlh to him, and ought ei:pecially to take care, 
that, whatever passions he communicates 
to his Reader, those pansions, if his Rea- 
der's mind be sound and vigorous, should 
always be accompanied with an overbalance 
of pleasure. N«)w the music of haimoniou9 
metrical language, the sense of difiicultv o\;ir- 
come, and the blind association of pleasure 
which has been previously received from worlds 
of rhyme or metre of the same or similar con-* 
striiction, an indi.stinct perception perpetually 
renewed of language closely resembling that 
of real life, and yet, in the circumstance of 
metre, differing from it so widely — all iheso 
imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of 
delight, which is of the most important use in 
tempering the painful feeling which will al- 
ways be fijund intei mingled with powerful de- 
scriptions of the deeper passions. This eflTpct 
is always pro(tuced m pathetic and impassion- 
ed poetry ; while, in lighter compositions, the 
ease and. gracefulness with which the Poet ma- 
nages his numbers are themselves confessedly 
a principal source of the gratifii-alion of the 
Read«i. I might, perhaps, include all which 
it is necessary to say upon this subject, by af- 
firming, what few persons will deny, that, of 
two descriptions, either of passions, manners, 
or characters, each of them equally well exe- 
cuted, the one in prose and tho other in verse, 
the verse will bo read a hundred times where 
the prose is read once. VVe see that Pope, by 
the power of verse alone, has contrived to ren- 
der the plainest common sense interesting, and 
even frequently to invest it with the appear- 
ance of passion. In consequence of these con- 
victions I related in metre the Tale of Goody 
Blake and Harky Gill, whrcli is one of the 
rudest of this collection I wished to draw at- 
tention to the truth, that the power of the hu- 
man imagination is sufficient to pioducn such 
changes even in our physical nature as might 
almost appear miraculous. The truth is an 
important one ; the fact (for it is a fact) is a 
valuable illustration of it: and 1 have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that it has been commu- 
nicated to many hundreds of'people who would 
never have heard of it, had it not been narra- 
ted as a Ballad, and in a more impiessivc me- 
tre than is usual in Ballads. 

Having thus explained a few of the reasons 
why I have written in verse, and why I have 
chosen subjects from common lih», and endeav^ 
oured to bring my language near to the real 
language of men, if! have been too minute in 
pleading my own cause, I have at tiie same 
time been treating a subject of general inter- 
est ; and it is for this reason that 1 request the 
Roiden's permiision to add a few wordn witb 
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reference Rolely to tliese particular poemk. and 
to some lietVctH whicli will probably be found 
in them. 1 am sensibie that my nftaoriationa 
must have domctimef) been pnrticuhir inotcad 
of gennrai, and thai, conseqently, giving to 
thingH a false importance, sunietimf-a from dis- 
eased impulseK, I may have written upon tm- 
wurlhy subjects ; hut I am less apprehensive 
on this account, than that my language may 
frequently have snHiered from thoi«e arbitrary 
eonnenions of feelings and ideas with parlicu 



Johnson's stanza is contemptible. The proper 
method of treating trivial and simple verses, to 
which Dr. Johnt>on'a stanza would be a fair 
parallelism, is not to say, This is a had kind of 
poetry, or, This is not poetry ; but. This wants 
sense ; it is neither interesting in itself, nor 
can lead to any thing interesting; the imn^^ 
neither originate in that same state of feeling 
which arises out of thdnght, nor can excite 
thought or feeling in the Reader. This is tbe 
only sensible manner of dealing with such 



htr W(»rd.Hand phruKei*, from wliieh no man can | verses. Why trouble yourself about the spe« 

aliogelher piolcct himself Hence I have no ' cies till you have previously decided upon the 

doubt, that, in some instances, feelings, even g**j\us? VVhy take pains to prove that an ape 

of the ludicious, may begixen to my Readers is not a Newton, when it is sclf-evideut tliat 

by expresfiiims whirh apfieared to me tender . he is not a man .^ 

and pathetic. Such fuuliy expiessicms, were I | 1 have one lequest to make of my reader, 
ronviiued they were laulty at pref^ent, and whieh is, that in judging these Poemsne would 
that they must necet^sarily coniiiiHe to be so, 1 decide by his own feelmgs genuinely, and not 
would willingly take all reasonable pains to by leilection upon what vuW probably be the 
correct. But it is dangerous to make these al- judgment of others. How common is it to 
teralions on the simple aulhority of a lew in- i hear a person say, '* I myself do not object to 
dividuals, or even of certain classes of men ; this style of composition, or this or that ex- 
for where the unrieistiHodirig of an Author is presi»ion, but, to such and such classes of j»eo- 
not convinced, or his feelings alteied,this can- pie, it will appear mean or ludicrous!*' This 
not he done without great injury to himself: mode of critici-mi, so destructive of all sound 
^)r his own feeling.s are his stay and support; unadulterated judgment, is almost universal : 
and, if he sets them aside n one inslnru-e, he I have therefore to request, that the Reader 
may he induced to repeat this act till his mind would abide, independently, by his own feel- 
loses all confidence in itself, and become ut- ingx? and that, if he finds himself affected, he 
teily debilitated. To this it may be added, would not suffer such conjectures to interfere 
that the Reader ought never to f<>rget that he with his pleasure. 

is himself exposed toihe same errors as the If an Author, by any single composition, has 

Poet, and, perhaps, in a mueh greater d« gree : impressed us with respect for his talents, it ia 

for there chu he no presumption in saying, that useful to consider this as aflbrding a presump- 

it is not probable he will be so well acquainted tion, that on other occasions where we have 

with the various stages of meaning through been displeased, he, nevertheless, may not 

which words have passed, or with the fiekle- have written ill or absurdly; and, further, to 

ness or stability of the relations of partieular give him so much credit for this one composi- 

ideas to eaeh other; and. above all. since he is tion as may induce us to review what has dis- 

80 mirch less interested in the subject, he may pleased us, with more care than we should 

deeide lightly and carelessly. otherwise have bestowed upon it. This is not 

Long as I have detained my Reader, I hope only an act of justice, but, in our decisions 

he will permit me to caution him against a upon poetry especially, may conduce, in a high 

mode of false eriticism which has been applied degree, to the improvement of our own taste : 

to poetry, in which the language rlosely re- for an accurate taste in poetry, and in all the 

sembles that of life and nature. Such verses other arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observ- 

feave been triumphed over in parodies, of ed, is an acquired talent, which can only be 

fibich Dr. Johuson's stanza is a fair spcci- produced by thought and a long-ccmtinued in- 

■I6D:-— tercourse with the best models of composition. 

This is mentioned, not with so ridiculous a 



" I put lOT hnt upon mj head 
Aim! hvhIki d into tlie strand. 
And tlirnr 1 met iuiuther man 
Vho«t; hat was in hit band." 

Immediately under these lines T will place 
one of the most jusilv-admired stanzas of the 
" Babes in the Wood.*" 

•< Th«e pretty Pabo MJth hand in band 
Went wanderinp^ up und down : 
But nevi r moi-e ihty snu the Man 
Appruacltin; from the Town.** 

In both these stanzas the words, and the or- 
der of the words, in no respect differ frf»m the that which 1 have here endeavoured to recom- 
most unimpassicmed conversation. There are mend : for the Reader will say that he has 
words in both, for example, ** the Strand," and heen pleased by such composition ; and what 
*• the Town," connected with none but the can I do more for him ^ The power of any art 
most familiar ideas ; yet the one stanza we ad- is limited ; and he will suspect, that, if I pro- 
mit as admirable, and the other as a fiiir exam- pose to furni.Kh him with new friends, it is only 
pie of the superlatively contemptible. Whence upon condition of his abandoning his old 
arises this difference? Nr»t from the metre, friends. Besides, as 1 have said, llie Reader 
pot from the language, not from the order of is himself conscious of the pleasure which he 
the words ; but the matter expressed in Dr. | iias received fiom such composilioo, cooiposi- 



purposc as to prevent the most inexperienced 
Keitder from judging for himself, (1 have al- 
ready said that 1 wish him to judge for him- 
self;) but merely to temper the rashness of de- 
cision, and to suggest, that, if Poetry be a sub- 
ject on which much time has not been bestow- 
ed, the judgment may be erroneous; and that, 
ill many cases, it necessarily will be so. 

I know that nothing would have so effect- 
ually contributed to further the end which I 
have in view, as to have shown of what kind 
the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is pro- 
duced, which is confessedly pi od need by me- 
trical composition essentially different from 
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't^on to which be hns peculiarly nttaehcd the 
endi^iiring name of Poelry; and all men feel 
an habitual gratitude, and aonirthing of an 
honourable bigotry for the objects which have 
long continued to please them ; we nol only 
wish to be pleased, but to be pleased in that 
particular way in which we have been accus- 
tomed to be pleased. There is a host of argu- 
ments in these feelings ; and I should be the 
Jess able to combat them successfully, as I am 
willing to allow, that, in urder entirely to en- 
joy the Poetry which I am recommending, it 
would be necessary to give up much of what 
M ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my limits 
have permitted nm to point out how this pleas- 
ore is produced, I might hav« removed many 
obstacles, and assisted my Reader in perceiv- 
ing that the powers of language are not so lim- 
ited as he may suppose ; and that it is possible 
for poetry to give otherenjoyments, of a puier, 
more lasting, and more exquisite nature. This 



riart of my subject I have not altogether neg- 
ected ; but it lian bevn less my present aim 

, to prove, that liie interest ejn itcd by some 
other kinds of poetry is less vivid, and less 
worthy of the nobler poweisof the mind, than 
to offer reasons for presuming, that, if the ob- 
ject which 1 have proposed to myself were 
adequately attained, a species of poetry would 
be produced, whicli is genuine poetry; in its 
nature well adnptcd t<i interest mankind per- 
manently, and likewise important in the luul- 
tipln ity and qnnlily of its moral relations. 

From what hns been said, and from a peru- 
sal of the Poems, the Reader will be able 
clearly to perceive the object which f have 
proposed to myself: he will deteimino how 
far I have attained this object; and, what is a 
much more important que»lion, whether it be 
worth attaining: and upon the decision of 
these two queMiitms will rest my claim to the 

. approbation of the Public. 
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As, perhaps, I have no right to expect from a 
Reader of an Introduction to a volume of Po- 
ems that attentive perusal without which it 
ie impossible, imperfectly as 1 have been com- 
pelled to express my meaning, that what is 
•aid in the Preface should, throughout, be ful- 
ly understood, I am the more anxious to give 
an exact notion of the sense in H-hich 1 use 
the phrase potlie diction ; and for this pur- 
pose I will here add a few words concerning 
the origin of the phraseology wliich I have 

condemned under that name. The earliest 

poets of all nations generally wrote from pas- 
sion excited by real events ; they <vroie natu- 
rally, and as men : feeling powerfully as they 
did, their language was daring, and fiLMira- 
tive. In succeeding times, Poets, and Men 
ambitious of the fame of Poets, perceivinj^r 
the influence of such language, and desirous 
of producing the same effect without having 
the same animating passion, set themselves 
to a mechanical adoption of these fisnres of 
speech, and made use of them, sometimes willi 
propriety, but much more frequently appli( d 
them to feelings and ideas with wfkich they 
had no natural cnnnvclion whatsoever. A 
language was thus insensibly produced, d f- 
fermg materially from the real Ianjru:ige o^ 
men in any situation. The Reader or Hearer 
of this distorted lan^uao^e found himself in a 
perturbed and unusual Mtate of mind : when 
affected by the genuine Innvimge of papnion 
he had been in a perturbed and unnFiiul stale 
mind also: in both can?s lie wos willing lliat 
his common judfrntcnl and understanding 
should be laid asleep, and he hid no instinct- 
ive and infllible perception of the true to 
make him reject the false ; the one served as 
a passport for the other. The ajritnttnn and 
confusion of mind were in both cases delight- 
ful, and no wonder if he confounded the one 
with the other, and believed them both to ho 
produced by the same, or similar causes. Be- 
sides the Poet spake to him in the charnctcr 
of a man to be looked up to, a man of gonius 



nnd authority. Thus, and from a variety of 
other causes, this distorted langunj^re h as re- 
ceived with admiration ; and Poet.s, it is pro- 
bable, who had before contented tliemstlves 
>'or the most part with misapplying only ex- 
pressions which at first hud been dictated by 
real passion, carried the abuse still further, 
and introduced phrases compored apparently 
n the spirit of the original fi^furative lan- 
i^uage of passion, yet altogether of their own 
:nvention, and distinguished by various de- 
crees of wanton deviation from good sense 
and nature. 

It is indeed true, that the language of the 
earliest Poets was folt to differ maleriully from 
ordinary language, because it Wiis the lan- 
guage of extraordiuary occcasions ; but it 
was really spoken by men, language which 
the Poet himself had uttered when he hud 
been affected by tlw; events which he descri- 
bed, or which lie had heard uttered by those 
'around him. To this language it is prc'bablo 
that metre of some sort or other was early su- 
peradtled. This sej)urated tlie genuine lan- 
guage of Poetry stili furllior from coninion 
life, Ko thai u hoever read or heard the Poems 
of ihes-e eavliosl Poets felt himself moved in 
a way in which he had not been accustomed 
to be moved in real life, and by causet< muni- 
frslly difiVreiil fn)m tlione which acted upon 
hiin in real life. T\ut* was t!io great Irnipta- 
tion to all the cnrruptinns w hich have follow - 
I ed : under the protection of this feeling suc- 
ceed nor Pods constructed a p}Jro^cology 
which hud one th njr, it is Iriic, in common 
with the genuine langoaKC of poetry, namely, 
that it was not heard in ordinary conversa- 
tion ; that it was unusual. But the first Po» 
' etH, as I have said, spake a language which, 
I though unusual, wsm still the language of 
men. This circumstance, however, u as dis- 
regarded by their snccesstirs ; they found that 
they could pleafe by'ensicr nieons : they be- 
' came proud of a liiOiiua^T wh ch they tlieni- 
I selves had inveut«;d, and which was utt«rc4 
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only by themselves; and, with the spirit of a 
fraternity, they arrogated it to themselves as 
their own. In process of time metre became 
a symbol of promise of this unusual language, 
and whoever took upon him to write in me- 
tre, according as ho possessed more or less of 
true poeiic trenius, introduced less or more of 
this adulterated phraseology into his compo- 
sitions, and the true and the false became so 
inneparably interwoven that the taste of men 
was gradually perverted ; and this language 
was rece ved as a natural langua*,rc : and at 
}ciigth, by the influence of books upon men, 
did to a certain degree really become no. Abu- 
ses of this kind were imported from one na- 
tion to another, and with the progress of re- 
finement this diction became daily more and 
inore corrupt, thrusting out of sight the plain 
humanities of nature by a motley masquerade 
of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and 
enigmas. 

Ii would be highly interesting to point out 
^h© causes of the pleasure given by this ex- 
iravagant and absurd language; but this is 
not llie place : it depends upon a great vari- 
ety of causes, hjt upon none, pcrJiaps, more 
lliaq its influence in impressing a notion of 
the peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet's 
character, and in flattering the Reader^s self- 
love by bringin.'x him nearer to a sympathy 
♦vith that character; an eflTect which is ac- 
/complished by unsettling ordinary habits of 
thinkiiii(, and thus assisting the Reader to ap- 
proach to that perturbed and dizzy stale of 
njind in which if he docs not find himself, he 
imaijines that he is balked of a peculiar en- 
joyment which poetry can and ought to be 
Btoxy. 

The sonnet which I have quoted from Gray, 
in the Preface, except the lines printed in lla- 
iics, consists of little else but this diction, 
though not of the worst kind ; and indeed, if 
I might be permitted to say so, it is far too 
comtnoo in the best writers both ancient and 
modern. Perhaps 1 can in no way by posi- 
tive example, more easily give ray Reader a 
notion of what I mean by the phrase poetic 
fiirtion than by referring him to a comparison 
heiween the metrical paraphrase which wo 
have of passages in the Old and New Testa- 
njont, and those passages as they exist in our 
cofinnon Translation. See Pope's " Messiah" 
throughout ; Prior's ** Did sweeter sounds 
adorn my flow.ng tongue," &c. &c, ** Though 
f speak Willi ihe tongues of men and of an- 
ge 8," &c. Sic. See 1st Corinthians, chapter 
xiiith. By way of immediate example, take 
M»e following of Dr. Johnson: — 

t* Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedletse^w, 
Otw rve h« r latMnin, Slii|^pird, and lie wise ; 
Ku stt-ni cuinniand, no nioiiiuM'y vuicc, 

?it>«i-ril)t^ hir dutiet or directs her cliuicc } 
tt, tiiiKly proviiliiit,«h(' li:i%tes awajr 
To •natch the l>U-Miii|pi of a pie .teoii* d»]r ; 
^hen fruitful Suinmer loadi the teeming plain, 
filie crop* the harvest and sh£ itore« th<* f^niin* 
How long «hall tlo h usurp thy useli m hours, 
IJntierve thv vipiur, and enchain thy powen ? 
\Vhile nnful sliidvs thy downy couch enclose, 
AncI «>'ft soUcttatlun co Its repoW, 
Amidst the drowsy vh^rms uf dull delipi^t, 
}(fVf chases year wUh unrcuiittttl flight. 



Till want now following, fhindulent and slow. 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambushed foe." 

From this hubbub of words pass to the ori- 
ginal. *^ Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, con- 
sider her ways, and be wise : which having no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in 
the summer, and gathereth her food in the har- 
vest. How long wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard ? 
when wilt thou arise out of the sleep? Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come 
as one that travaileth, and thy want as an 
armed man." Proverbs, chap. vi. 

One more quotation, and I have done. It ia 
from Cowper^s Verses supposed to be written 
by Alexander Selkirk : — 

** Religion ! what tmsure untold 
Hesides in that hearenly word ! 
More prt-cioui than silver and gold* 
Or all thr.t this earth cin afford. 
But the sonnd of the church-guing bell 
I'hese VHlleys and rocks never heard, 
NeVrsiRheti at the sound of a knell. 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that hare made rae your iport, 

Convey to thisd'-solate shore 

Sniui- coi-<li»i end< aiing n port 

Of u land I must visit no niurew 

My Friends, do »h« y now and then send 

A wish or a thought after roe ? 

O tell me I yet liHve a friend, 

Though a frieuo I am never to sec.*' 

I have quoted thitf passage as an instance of 
three different styles of composition The 
first four lines are poorly expresFcd ; somo 
Critic^ would call the language prosaic; the 
fact is, it would be bad prose, so bad, that it 
is scarcely worse in metre. The epithet 
** church'going" applied to a bell, and that by 
so chaste a writer as Co^vpor, is an instance 
of the strange abuses which Poets have intro? 
duced into their language, till they and their 
Readers take them r.s matters of course, if 
they do not single them out expressly as ob? 
jects of admiration. The two lines ** Ne'er 
sighed at the sound,^' &c. are, in my opin- 
ion, an instance of the languo^e of passion 
wrested from its proper use, and, from the 
mere circumstance of the composition being 
in metre, applied upon an occasion that does 
not justify such violent expressions ; that | 
should condemn the passage, though perhaps 
few Readers will agree with me, as vicious 
poetic diction. The last stanza is through- 
out admirably es^pressed : it would be equally 
good whether in prose or verse, except that 
the Reader has an exquisite pleasure in seeing 
such natural language so naturally connected 
with metre. The beauty of this stanza tempts 
me to conclude with a principle which ought 
never to be lost sight of, — namely, that in 
works of imagination and sentiment, in pro- 
portion as ideas and feelings are valuable, 
whether the composition be in prose or ia 
verse, they require and exact one and the 
same language. Metre is but adventitious to 
C3mpo6ition, and the phraseology for which 
that passport is necessary, even where it ia 
graceful at all, will be little valued by the ju- 
diciouf. 
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t^OEUS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OP CHILDHOOD. 



t. 

Ut heart leapi .«p wbmi I behold 

A RaipMbrtr^ the tky : 
80 wu k .when my lilh befu ; 
80 is it novr I auk a Mas ; 
Bo b4{;^it^hen I ehall grow oM, 
"Oriet me die! 
leCDKld ia Father of the man; 
I could wish my daye to be 
kd each to each by natural piety. 




n. 

TO A BUTTERPLY. 



Btat near me— do not 

A Uttte longer stay in 

Mueh converse do I find in t*hee, 

Hiatorian of my Infancy! 



M 



tby flight ! 



Float near me; do not yet depart! 

Dead timee reviire in tliee: 

Thou brlngest, gay Creature as thou art! 

A solemn image to my heart. 

My Father*8 Family : 

Oh ! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

Tlie time, when, in our childish plays, 

My Bister Bmmellne and I ^ 

Together chased the Butterfly ! 

A Tory hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey:— with leapaand sprinp 

I followed on from brake to bush; 

But she, God lore her ! feared to brush 

The dust from off* its wings. 
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FOREBIGHT, 

•1 TBI OBAira or A CBII.» TO HIS TOUKSBK COM^AHION. 

That is work of waste and ruin- 
Do as Charles and I are doing ! 
Strawberry-bloesoms, one and all. 
We must spare them — here are many: 
Look at it— the Flower is small. 
Small and low, though fair as any: 
Do not touch it! summers two 
I am older, Anne, than you. 

Pull the Primrose, Bister Anne ! 

Pun as many as you can. 

— Here are Daisies, take your fill; 

Pansiee, and the Cuckow- flower: 

Of the lofty Daflbdil 

Make your bed, and make your bower ; 

Fill your lap, and fill your boeom ; 

Only spare the Strawberry-blossom I 

Primroses, the Spring may love them— 
Bummer knows but little of them: 
Violets, a barren kind. 
Withered on the | round must lie; 
Dairies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty flowereft die; 

1 



Pluck them, and another yea^ 
As many will be blowing here* 

God has given a kindlier power 
To the favoured Strawbery-flower. 
When the months of Spring are fled 
Hith<*r let us bend our walk ; 
Lurking berries, ripe and red, 
Then will hang on every stalk. 
Each within its leafy bower; 
And for that promise spare the flower! 



IV. 

CHARACTERISTIca 

or ▲ CHILD THRXK TCA.RS OLD. 

Lovixo she Is, and tractable, though wildt 
And Innoeence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyee; 
And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 
IT Of trespasses, aifected to provoke 
Mock-cha8ti«eni0nt and partnership in play. 
And, as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 
Not lera if unattended and alone 
Than when both young and old sit gathered round 
And take delight in its activity, 
Even so this happy Creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 
Is blithe soclety,'Who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 
Light are her sallies as the tripping .Fawn*s 
Forth-startMV^om the fern where she lay couched ; 
Unthought-of, unexpected, as the stir 
Of the soil breeze rufllingthe meadow floweif; 
Or from before it chasing wantonly 
The many-coloured images Impressed 
Upon the;boiom of a placid lake. 



V. 

ADDRESS TO A CHILD, 

&UIIM0 A aoisTsaous wtirrxii mwmmtm* 

By a female Friend of the Author. 

What way does the Wind come t What way does he got 
He rides over the water, and over the snow, 
Through Wood, and Jhrough vale; and o'er rocky height, 
Which the goat cannot climb, takes bis sounding flight; 
He tosses about in every bare tree. 
As, If you look up, you plainly may see; 
But !iow he will come, and whither he goes 
There's never a Scholar in England knows. 

He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And rings a sharp Manim ;~but, if you should lo<^ 

There's nothing to see but a cushion of snow 

Round as a pillow, a^d whiter than milk. 

And softer than if it were cover'd with silk. 

Sometimes he'll hide in the eave of a rock, 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; 

—Yet seek him,— and whst shall you And in the placet 

Nothing but silence end empty space ; 

Save, in a corner, a hesp of dry leaves. 

That he's left, for a bed, to beggars or thieves S 
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As soon as 'tis daylight, to-morrow, with roe 
You sliall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a great rout, 
And cracked the branches, and strewn theo^ about ; 
Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig 
That looked up at the sky so proud and big 
All last summer, as well you know, 
Studded with apples, a beautiful show ! 

Hark ! over the roof he makes a pause. 
And growls as If he would fix his claws 
Right In the slates, and with a huge rattle 
Drive them down, like men In a battle: 
— But let him range round ; be does us no harm, 
We build up the Rre, we're snug and warm ; 
Untouched by his breath see the candle shines bright, 
And bums with a clear and steady light ; 
Books have we to read,— but that half-stifled knell, 
Alas ! 'tis the sound of the eight o'clock bell. 
—Come now we'll to bed ! and when we are there 
He may work his own will, and what shall we carel 
He may knock at the door,— we'll not let him in ; 
May drive at the windows,— we'll laugh at his din ; 
Let him seek his own home wherever it be ; 
Here's a costs warm house for Edward and me. 



VI. 



THE MOTHER'S RETURN. 

By the same. 

A Moirm, sweet Little-ones, Is passed 
Since your dear Mother w«nt away, — 
And she to-morrow will return; 
To-morrow is the happy day. 

blesaed tidings ! thought of Joy f 
The eldest heard with steady glee ; 
Btieot he stood ; then laughed amain, — 
And shouted, " Mother, eome to me !** 

Loader and louder did he shout, 
With witless hope to bring her near ; 
" Nay, patience ! patience, ^flie boy ! 
Tour tender mother cannot bear." 

1 toM of hlUs, and far-otT towns. 

And long, long vales to travel through ; — 
He listens, puzzled, sore perplexed. 
But lie submits ; what can h«'d||^ 1 

No strife distorba his Sister's breait ; 
She wars not with the mystery 
Of time and distance, night and day. 
The bonds of our humanity. 

Her joy Is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly ; 
She dances, runs without an aim, 
SlM chatters in her ecstasy. 

Her brother now takes up the note, 
And echoes back his Sister's glee ; 
They hog the Infant in my arms, 
As if to force his sympathy. 

Then, eettllng Into fond discourse. 
We reeled in the garden bower ; 
While sweetly shone the evening siui 
In his departing hour. 

We told o'er all that we had done,— 
Our rambles by the swift brook's side 
Far as the willow-skirted pool. 
Where two fair swans together glide. 

We talked of change, of winter gone, 
Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray. 
Of birds that buiid their nesu and sing, 
And " all since Mother west away .*** 



To her these ules they will repeat. 
To her our new-bom tribes will abow. 
The goslings green, the ass's colt, 
The lambs that in the meadow fD. 

—But, see, the evening Star comes fertk ! 
To bed the Children must depart ; 
A moment's heaviness they feel, 
A sadness at the heart : 

'TIS gone — and in a merry fit 

They ran up stairs In gamesooie race; 

I, too, infected by their mood, 

I could have joined the wanton chase. 

4^ive minutes past—and, O the ehatc« ! 
Asleep upon their beds they lie; 
Their busy limbs in perfectov^. 
And closed the sparkling eye. 



vn. 

LUCY GRAY ; 

OR, soLirvna. 
Orr 1 had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed the Wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The Bolitai^^Child. 

No Mate, too comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide Moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 

You yet may spy the Fawn at play. 
The Hare upon the Green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

"To-night will be a stormy nighl— 
You to the Town must go ; 
And 'lake a lantern. Child, to light 
Your mother through the anew." 

" That, Father ! will I gladly do : 
*Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The Minster-clock has just struck two. 
And yonder Is the Moon/' 

At this the Father raised his book, 
And snapped a faggot- band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern In her hand. 

Not blither la the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet d*sperse tbe powdery snow, 
That rbes up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb ; 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting fkr and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the Moor ; 
And thence they saw the Bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 

They wept— and, tnniing homeward, cried, 
** In Heaven we all shall meet :*' 
— When In the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's fleet. 

Half breathless from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks Bmali ; 
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A«d tkrou^ tbe bioken hawthorn-bedge, 
JUtMA by Uie loag stoiie>waU ; 

And then an open field they crooed : 
Tbs marks were still the same ; 
Thay tracked them on, nor ev«r loat; 
Aod to Um Bridfe ih^ came. 

They follawed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 
Into Che middle of the plank ; 
And fvnher there were none ! 

— Tet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living Child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesoiae Wild. 

0*er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary mng 
That whistles in tlie wind. 



VUL 

WE ARE 8|:V£N. 
-A simple Child, 



That liffhUy draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What sbouki it know of death t 

I met a little cottage Girl : 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a carl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 
— Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
flow many' may you be T" 
** How many ? Seven In all.*' she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

•* And where are they 1 I pray you teH. 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of as at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the church- yard lie. 
My sister aod my brother ; 
And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.** 

" You say thaf two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gane to sea, 
Yet ye arc seven !— I pray you tell. 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.*' 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie. 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

" You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the church-yard laid. 
Then ye are only five." 



It 



** Their graves are green, they may b« seen, 
The litUa MaiJ replied, 

** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

My stockings there I ofteikknlt, . 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
Aod there upon the ground I alt— 
I lit and linf to them. 



And often after sun-set. Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And tat my supper there. 

The first that died was Uttle Jana ; 
In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her of her pain ; 
And then she went away. 

So In the church-yard she was laid; 
And, when the grhss was dry, 
Together round her grave we ployed, 
My bcotber John and I. 

Aod when the ground was white with mow, 

And I could run and slide. 

My broiber John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side.** 

" How mifoy are you, then,** said I, 
" If they two are in Heaven V* 
The little Maiden did reply, 
" O Master ! we are beven.'* 

** But thny are dead ; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits ai^ in Heaven !" 
*Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid w()uld have her will, 
And said, " Nay, we are seven !** 



IX. 



ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS, 

SnOWXRO OOW THX PRACTICX OP LTIHO MA.T BO 

TAPOHT. 

I HA.VB a boy of five years old ; 
His face is fair and fresh to set*; 
His limbs are cast in beauty's mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 

One morn we strolled on our dry walk. 
Our quiet home al^full in view. 
And held snch intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 

My thoughts on former pleasures ran; 
1 thought of Kilve's delightful shore, 
Our pleasant home when Spring began, 
A loQgi^ng year before. 

A day it was when I could bear 
Some fond regrets tn entertain ; 
With so much happinesss to spare, 
I could not feel a pain. 

The green earth echoed to the feet 
Of lambs that bounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From sunshine back to shade. 

Birds warbled round me— every trace 
Of inward sadness had its charm ; 
" Kiive," said f, " was a favoured place 
And so i% Liswyn farm," 

My boy was by my side, ao slim 
And graceful in hia rustic dress! 
And, as we ulked, I questioned him, 
In very idleness. 

" Now tell me, bad yon rather be,*' 
I said, and took him by the arm, 
'* On Kilve's smooth shore, by the green sea 
Or hero at Liswyn firm 1" 

In careless mood he looked at me. 
While still I held him by the arm. 
And said, " At Kilve I'd rather be 
Thaa here ai Lbwyo farm.** 
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** Ifow, little Edward, uy whj m; 
My little Edward, tell me why."— 
" I cannot tell, I do not know/*— 
" Why, tliii is fUange,** said I ; 

** For, here are woodi, and Ereen-billa warm : 
There surely mast some reason be 
Why you would change iweet Liswya farm 
For Kilve by the green sea." 

At this, my Boy hung down bis bead, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply; 
And five times to the Child I said, 
" Why, Edward, tell me why 1** 

His head he raised — there was in sigtat, 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain<~ 
Upon the house-top, glittering h||g(^, 
A broad and gilded Vane. 

Then did the Boy his tongue unlock; 
And thus to me tie made reply: 
" At Kilve there was no weather cock, 
And that's the reason why.*' 

O dearest, dearest Boy ! my heart 
For better lore would' seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee* I learn. 



X. 
UURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Tbiix^s George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Re- 
ginald Shore, 

Three rosy-cheeked School-boys, the highest not mor^ 

Than the height of a Counsellor's bag ; 

To the top of *Grbxt How did it please them to 
climb : 

And there they built up, without mortar or lime, 

A Man on Uie peak of the crag. 

They byilt him of stones*|athered up as they lay : 
They built him and christened him all in one day, 
An Urchin both vigorous and hale; 
And so without scruple they called him Ralph Jones. 
Now Ralph is renowned for the length of his bones ! 
The Magog of Lcgberthwaite dale. 

Jnst half a week after, the wind sallied forth, 
And, in anger or merriment, out of the North, 
Coming on with a terrible pother, 
From the peak of the crag blew the Giant away. 
And what did these School-boys ?— -The very next day 
They went and they built up another. 

— Some little Tve seen of blind boisterous works 
By Christian Disturbers more savage than Turks, 
Spirits buify to do and undo : 
At remembrance whereof my blood sometimes will 

flag; 

Then, light-hearted Boys, to the top of the crag ; 
And rii build up a Giant with you. 



XI. 
THE PET-LAMB. 

A PASTORAL. 

Tbb dew was falling fast, the stars begaa to blink 
I beard a voice ; it said, '< Drink, pretty Creature, 
drink !" 

*OiBAT How is a single and conspicuous hill, wbicb 
rises towaids the foot of Thirimpre, on the western 
aide of the beautiful dale of Legberthwaite, along tlia 
blfb road between Keswick and Ambleside. 



And, looktef'o*er tte badge, befiwe »t I 
A anow-wbite mowitaiB Lamb witk a MaMea at lia 
side. 



No I other sheep were near, the Lamb was aU 
And by a alender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the fraaa did the little Maiden kneel. 
While to that Moootain Lamb sbe gare ila ereaiaf 
meal. 

The Lamb, while Arom ber band be thus bla sapper took, 
Beem'd to futst with bead and ean; and his tail 
with pleasure shook. 
^ " Drink, pretty Creature, drink,** sbe said in aaeh a toney 
That I almost received ber beart into my own. 

'Twaa little Barbara Lewtbwaite, a Cblld of beaatf 

rare! 
I watched them with delight, tbey were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty Can the Maiden tamed away: 
But ere t^n yafOs were gone her fbotitepe did abe stay. 

Towards the Lamb she looked ; and from that ahaif 

place 
f unobserved could see the worfclafs of ber fbee : 
If Nature to ber tongue could measared numbers brinf. 
Thus, thought r, to ber Lamb that little maid migbt 

" What ails thee, Tooaf One t what t FHiy paB aa 

at thy cord 1 
Is it not well with theel well both for bed and board 1 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as frass can be ; 
Rest, little Young One, rest ; what ls*t that ailetb theel 

" What is U thou wouldst seek 1 What is wantinf 

to thy beart 1 
Thy limbs are they not strong t And beautifoltboaan: 
This grass Is tender grass ; these flowers tbey bare no 

peers; 
And that green com all day is rastllng in thy ean ! 

" If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy wooUes 

chain. 
This beech is standing by, iu covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and mountain storms ! the like thou needast 

not fear — 
The rain and storm are tbinga that ecarcely can coase 

here. 
«* Rest, little Young One, rest; then beat forgot the day 
When my Father found thee first in places (Hr away ; 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert ownedjbj 

none. 
And thy mother from thy aide for evermore waa 



** He took thee in his arma, and in pity broof bt then 

home: 
A blessed day for tbee! the& whither wonldsl thoa 

roam 1 
A faithful Nurse thou bast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tope no kinder could have been. 

" Thou knowest that twice a day I have brought thee 

in this Can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with 

dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

" Thy limbs will shortly be twice aa acout aa they are 

now. 
Then Til yoke thee to my cartlSfce a pony tntbe ploogh ) 

My Playmate thou sbalt be ; and when the wind la eold 
Our hearth shall be thy l>ed, our bouse shall be thy fold. 

" It will not, will not rest i—Poor Croature, ean It ba 
That 'tis thy mother's beart which is working so la 

thee 1 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of tbinga which thou canat neither ate 

nor hear. 
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** AlH, the BMNUitala topa that look so green and fkir l 
!*▼• heaid of fearftil winda and darlcaew that coiae 

there; 
The little brooke that eeem all (lastime and all play, 
When thej are angrj, roar Uke Llona for their prey. 

** Here thou needeet not dread the raven in the iky ; 
Night and day thou art safe,— our cottage is bard by. 
Why bleat ao aAer me 1 Why pull so at thy chain 1 
Bleep— and at break of day I will come to thee again !** 

— Aa homeward through the lane I went with laty feet, 
TUe Bong to myself did I oftentimet repeat ; 
▲ad it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 
That bat half of It was hers, and one half of it was 



Again, and once again, did I repeat the song ; 

** May,** said I, ** more than half to the Dtmtel must 

belong, 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake with 

such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own." 



XII. 



THE IDLE SHEPHERD-BOTS ; 
Oft, ounaaoii-oBTLi. roaca.* 

▲ FJUITORAI.. 
X. 

Tan valley rings with mirth and Joy ; 

Among the hills the echoes play 

A never, never ending song, 

To welcome in the May. 

The Magpie chatters with delight ; 

The mountain Raven*8 youngling brood 

Have leA the Mother and the Nest ; 

And they go rambling east and west 

In search of their own food ; 

Or through the glittering Vapours dart 

In rerj wantonaese of hean. 

n. 

Beneath a rock, upon the grass. 
Two Boys are sluing in the sun ; 
Boys that have had no work to do, 
Or work that now is done. 
On pipes of sycamore they play 
The fragments of a Christmas Hymn ; 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We eall Stig-hom, or Fox's Tall, 
Their rusty Hats they trim : 
And thus, as happy as the Day, 
Those Shepherds wear the time away. 

m. 

Along the river's stony marge 

The Sand-lark chants a joyone song ; 

The Thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols hmd and strong. 

A thousand Lambs are on the rocke, 

An newly bom ! both earth and sky 

Keep Jubilee, and more than all. 

Those Boys with their green Coronal ; 

They never hear the cry. 

That plaintive cry ; which up the bill 

Comes from the depth of Dungeon- Ohy 11. 

* Oftpl/, in the dialect of Cumberland and West- 
■KMrelaad, Is a short, and, for the most part, a steep 
narrow valley, with a stream running through it. 
JWw ie the word attivenally employed in these dla* 
tocti fot WattffalL 



XV. 

Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
" Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our Whistles run a race." 

Away the Shepherds flew 

They leapt— they ran— and when they came 
Right opposite to Dungeon Ghyll, 
Seeing that he should lose the prize, 
" Stop !*' to his comrade Walter criee— 
He stopped with no good will : 
Snid Walter then, " your task is here, 
*Twill baffle you for half a year. 

V. 

*' Cross, if you dare, where I shall crosa— 

Come on, and in my footsteps tread !** 

The other took him at hia word. 

And followed as he led. 

It was a spot which you may see 

If ever you to Langdale go ; 

Into a chasm a mighty Block 

Hath fallen, and made a Bridge of rock : 

The gulf is deep below ; 

And in a basin black and small 

Secelvee a lofty Waterihll. 

VI. 

With staff In hand across the cleft 

The Challenger pursued his march ; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained, 

The middle of the arch. 

When list ! he hears a piteous moan<— 

Again !— bis heart within him dies— 

His pulse ts stopped, hhi breath Is lost, 

He totters, pallid as a ghost, 

And, looking down, espies 

A Lamb, that in the pool is pent 

Within that black and frightful Rent 

vn- 

The Lamb had slipped into the stream, 

And safe without a bruise or wound 

The Cataract had borne him down 

Into the gulf profound. 

His Dam had seen him when he fell. 

She saw him down the torrent borne ; 

And, while with all a mother's love 

She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

The Lamb, still swimming round and roimd, 

Made anawer to that plaintive soond. 

VIXX. 

When he had learnt what thing it waa. 

That sent this rueful cry ; I ween 

The Boy recovered heart, and told ' 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferred their task; 

Nor was there wanting other aid — 

A Poet, one who loves the brooke 

Far better than the sages' books. 

By chance had thither strayed ; 

And there the helpless Lamb he found 

By those huge rocks encompassed round. 

XX. 

He drew it gently from the pool. 

And brought it forth into th^ light : 

The Shepherds met him with his charge, 

An unexpected sight ! 

Into their arms the Lamb they took, 

Said they, ** He's neither maimed nor scarred." 

Then up the steep ascent they hied, 

And piaeed Urn at hii Mother's iMe ; 
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And gently did tlie Bard 

TboM idle Shepherd-l>07fl upbraid. 

And bade them better mind tbeir tra^. 



xm. 

To H. C. 

MIX TXA&B OLOi. 

O THOU ! whofe (knelea flrom afkr are brought ; 

Who of thy worda doet malce a mock apparel, 

And iltteet to unutterable thought 

The breeze-lilce motion and the aelf-boni carol ; 

Thou fktry Voyager ! that dost float 

In Mich clear water, that diy Bust 

May ratlMr teem 

To brood on afar than on an earthly Mream ; 

Butpeoded in a etream' at etoar aa dcy, 

Where earth and heaven do make mm imagery ; 

blenad VlsfoB ! happy Child! 
That art ao ezqnialtely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fear 

For what may be thy lot In ftitura yeara. 

I thought of tlBMS when Pain miglitbe thy gueat, 
Lord of thy houae and hoapitaiiQr ; 
And Grief, uneasy Lover ! never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee. 
O too industrious folly ! 
O vain and causeless melancholy ! 
Nature will either end thee quite ; 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 
A young Lamb's heart among the fuU-grown flocka. 
What hast Thou to do with sorrow, 
Or the injuries of to-morrow 1 
TlKHi art a Dew-d rop, which the mom brings forth. 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks ; 
Or to be trailed along the soiling earth ; 
A gem that glitters while it lives, 
And no forewarning gives; 
But, at the toucli of wrong, without a strife 
BUpa in a moment out of life. 



XIV. 



INFLUEirOB OP NATITRAL OBJECTS 

» CALUMO rOBTH AMD aTBBlNimillMO THS XMASI^ 
IIATMII XM BOTBOOD ABB BABMT TOUTS. 

From an uBpublished Poem. 

(This extract la reprinled ftom " Tbb miBBn.**) 

Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 

Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought ! 

And givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion! not in vain. 

By day or star-light, thus fVom my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul ; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man,— 

But with high objects, with enduring thhifi, 

Whh life and nature ; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought. 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and Mar,--«ntil we recognise 

A grandoar In the beattngs of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to bm 
With stinted kindness. In November days. 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; among woods 
At BOOB ; and aild the calm of auBuier Bights, 



When, by the BMrgta oi the trsmhliBg Lake, 

Beneath the gloomy hlUa, I hooMward went 

In solitude, such iotercourle was mine : 

*Twas mine among the fielda both day aad aighc 

And by tlie waters, all the suomder lon^ 

And in the frosty season, when tbe sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile. 

The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not tbe summons: — happy time 

It was Indeed for all of us ; for me 

It was a time of rapture !— Clear and loud 

The vilhme clock toiled six- I wheeled about, 

Proud and exulting like an uniired horse 

That cares not for his homcv— All shod with ated 

We hissed along the polished ice, in gamea 

Confederate, imitative of the Chase 

And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn. 

The Pack loud-belk>wlng, and Um bunted hare. 

Bo through the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voke was idle: with tbe din 

Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless treee and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron while the disUnt hills 

Into the tumult wnt an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stara, 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and In the west 

TlM orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I rethred 
Into a silaBl bay, -or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a Star, 
Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain : and oftentimes, 
When we had given our bodies to tbe wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on efiber side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have 1, reclining back upon my bedls. 
Stopped short ; yet still tbe soliury ellflb 
Wheeled by me— even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
Behind me did they stretch In solemn train. 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till aU was tranquil aa a soBWier sea. 



XV. 
THE LONGEST DAT. 



ABOBXS8BD TO 



Lbt us quit the leafy Arbour, 
And the torrent murmuring by : 
Sol has dropped into his harbour, 
Weary of the open sky. 

Evening now unbinds the fetters 
Fashioned by tbe glowing light ; 
AU that breathe are thankful dehtora 
To the harbinger of night. 

Tet by some grave thoughts attended 
Eve renews her calm career ; 
For tbe day that now is ended, 
Ife the Longest of the Year. 

Laura ! sport, aa now, thou sporteat, 
On tbb platform, light and ftee ; 
Take thy bliss, while longest, shortest. 
Are IndUIbrent to thee ! 

Who would check the happy feeling 
That inspires the tinners song 1 
Who would stop the swallow, wheeling 
On bar pinioaa swiA and atrong 1 



juvmiLS 



Tet M iiaa liBfMWflritt ■ u—uu , 
Wordtf wUeh Wftde iu iw esn fpMk 
From tta« initiM of bondy rMHO, 
Might exmlt the lov«tiett cheek ; 

And, while shades to shades succeeding 
Steal the landscape from the sight, 
I woald arge this moral pleading, 
Last foreitumer of **Good night !** 

81TMMKR ebbs ;— each day that folIovr« 
la a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the darinome hoUomi 
Where the fhMla of winter He. 

He who governs the creation. 
In His providence, assigned 
Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human Idnd. 

Yet we mark It not ;— ftulti redden, 
Fresh flowers blow, as flowers bave btown, 
And the heart ij loth to deaden 
Hopes that she so long hath known. 

Be thon wiser, yontbful Maiden ! 
And when thy decline shall come, 
Let not. flowers, or boughs ftnlt-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

Now, even now, ere wrapped in slumber, 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea 
That absorbs time, space, and number ; 
Look towards Stemity! 



Fdtow thoa «be iowiag ftif«r 
On whose breast are thither bene 
AA Deceived, end enVh D eeelter , 
Through the gates of night and 



Through the year*s successive portak ; 
Through the bounds which many a star 
Marks, not mindless of frail mortals 
When his light mums from Ur. 

Thus when Thou with Time hast traveOed 
Toward the mighty gulf of things, 
And the mazy Stream unravelled 
With thy best imaginings. 

Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 
Tbink how piUAil that Stay, 
Did not virtue give the meanest 
Charms superior to decay. 

Duty, Hke a strict preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown ; 
Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While thy brow youth's rosee crown. 

Grasp it,— if thou shrink and tremble. 
Fairest Damsel of the Green, 
Thou wilt lack the only symbol 
That proelaims a genuine Queen ; 

And ensures tliose palms of hoaov 
Whieh selected spiriu wev, 
Bemliag low before the Donor, 
Lord of Heaven's uMhanffinf Year ! 



JUVENILE PIECES. 



Of tJu Poems in this cla$$j "Tan Svamife Walk** 
" DnscniFTivs SKXTcnss** were fret fnbliehed 
•» 1793. Tkep mre reprinted with tome unii^oHant 
alterations that were eki^f made verf soon after their 
pnblication. It would have been ea*f to amend thorn, 
in aumy passages ^ both as to sentiment and expresstont 
and I hoes not been altoiether able to resist the tempt- 
ation : but attempts ef this hind are mads at the risk 
of m^wrtng t^ose ehoracteristie features^ which, after 
all, will bo rsfvrdsd as the prindped recommendation 
of jwHmiU 



I, 
EXTBACT 

rmOM TH« COKCLUSIOH OP ▲ POBII COKFOStD U»OII 
LCAVTHe eoBOoi.. 

D^m native Regions, I foretell, 
Fttrni what I feel at this ferew«U, 
That, wberesoe'er my steps amy tend, 
And wbensoe'er my course ahali end, 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy. 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The tonging look alone on yen. 

Thus, from the preclncls of the West, 
The Sun, when sinking down to rest. 
Though his departing radiance fail 
To illuminate the hollow Vale, 
A angering lustre fondly thiews 
On the dear mouatntn-topi where dial he 



H. 
AN EVBNOW WALK, 

▲nnftsssBD TO a tovvo last. 

Oenerai Sketch of the Lakes— Anther^s Regret ofkfw 
Youth passed amomgst themShert Description of 
M'oen—Case&do Scene— JToon-tids Retreat— Precipiee 
and oloping Lights— Face of Jfkture as the San 
dsclines — Mountain Farm, and the Cock — Siate Qaar' 
rf—SanM9t—8uperstitian of the Onrnfry, eonnsH- 
ed with that Moment— Swtau—Fnmats Beggar — 
Twilight Sounds— irestem lAghts—Spints—Jfight 
—Moonlight— Hope— Xigkt Seunds—Concimeien, 

Fam flpom my dearest Frfand, *tis mine U> rove 
Through bare gny dell^ hlgh^woodi and pestomieove; 
Where Derwent stops his eenrse to hear the soar 
That stuns the tremnlens elUb of high Lodore ; 
Where silver rocks the eavage prospect cheer 
Of giant yews that frown on Rydal*s meie ; 
Wbero peace to Grasmera's lonely Wand WnmM, 
Tor willewy hedgerows, and to emerald meads; 
Tieads loher bridlge, mde ehnreh, end coctnged gromids; 
Her TOfkf s h e e pwa llu i, and her woodland bounds ; 
Where, dsep emboeomed shy* Wlnander peepe 
*Mld clustering Isles, and holly-sprinkled steeps ; 
Where twilight glens endear my Esthwaite*B shores 
And memory of departed pleasures, more. 



Fair scenes ! with other eyes, than once, f 
Upon the varying charm your round dtsplayi, 
Tlinn when, erewMie, I tangbt, ** a happy child,'* 
The echoes H>f year rooks my earsls wild: 

* These lines are only applicable ta the middle part 
of thai. lake. 
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Then did do ebb of eheer(\ilneM demand 

Bad tides of joy from Helancboly's band ; 

In yontb's keen eye tbe livelong day waa bright, 

Tbe >un at morninf , and tbe atari of ntybt, 

Alike, when heard the bittern'i hollow bil^ 

Or tbe first Woodcocks* roamed the moonlight bill. 



In thougbtleas gaiety I coursed tbe plain, 
And hope itself was all I knew of pain. 
For then, even then, the little heart would beat 
At times, while young Content forsook her seat, 
And wild Impatience, panting upward, showed [ed. 
Where, tipped with gold, the mountain summits glow- 
Alas ! the idle tale of man is found 
Depicted in the diaKs moral round ; 
With Uope Reflection blends her social rays 
To gild the total tablet of his days ; 
Yet still, tbe sport of some malignant Power, 
He knows but from its shade the present hour. 

But why, ungrateful, dwell on idle pain 1 
To show what pleasures yet to me remain, 
Say, will my Friend, with unreluctant ear, 
Tbe history of a poet's evening hear 1 

When, in the south, the wan noon, brooding still, 
Breathed a pale steam aiound the glaring bill, 
And shades of deep-embattled clouds were seen. 
Spotting tbe northern clifl^s with lights between ; 
When, at the barren wairs unsheltered end. 
Where long rails fhx Into the lake eitend. 
Crowded tbe shortened herds , and beat tbe tides 
With their quick Uils, and lashed their speckled sides ; 
When school-boys atretched their length upon the green ; 
And round the bumming elm, a glimmering scene ! 
In theJ>iown park, in herds, the troubled deer 
Shook the still-twinkling tail and glancing ear ; 
When horses in tbe sunburnt intakef stood. 
And vainly eyed below the tempting flood, 
Or tracked tbe Passenger, in mute distress 
With forward neck tbe closing gate to 
Then, while I wandered up the huddling rill 
Brightening with water-breaka the sMnbrous gbyll,t 
As by enchantment, an obscure retreat 
Opened at once, and stayed my devious feet 
While thick above tlie rill the branches close, 
In rocky basin its wild waves repose, 
Inverted shrubs, and moss of gloomy green. 
Cling from tbe rocks, with pale wood-weeds between ; 
Save that aloft the subtle sunbeams shine 
On withered briars that o*er the craga recline, 
Sole light admitted here, a small cascade, 
niumes with sparkling foam the impervious shade; 
Beyond, along the vista of the brook, 
Where antique roots iu bustling coarse overlook. 
The eye reposes on a secret bridge^ 
Half grey, half shagged with ivy to its ridge ; 
Whence bangs, In the cool shade, the listleas swafn 
Lingering behind his disappearing wafn. 
— Did Sabine grace adorn my living tine, 
Bandusia*s praise, wild Stream, should yield to thine ! 
Never shall mtblesa minister of Death 
*Mid thy soft glooms the glittering steel imshesth ; 
No goblets shall, for thee, be crowned with flowers. 
No kid with piteous outcry thrill thy bowers ; 
Tbe mystic shapes that by thy margin rore 
A more benignant aacrifloe approve ; 

* In the beginning of winter, these mountains are 
frequented by woodcocks, which in dark nighls retire, 
into the woods. 

t Tbe word intake is local, and signifies a mountain 
inclosure. 

I Obyll is also, I believe, a term confined to this 
country ; Gten, ghyll, and dingle, have the same mean- 
ing. 

$ The reader who has made the tour of this coun- 
try : will recognise, in this dceeriptlon, the features 
which characterise the lower waterfall in the grounds 
of Rydale. 



A Mind, that, in • eala uictlle aoo4 

Of happy wMoflB, meditating good, 

Beholds, of all horn her high powan ftqiflrad. 

Much done, and mneb designed, and More dealr«d,-« 

Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth reHatd, 

Entire aflTection for kll human kind. 

- Sweet rill, fhrewell ! To'morrow*8 noon afaia 
Shall hide me, wooing long thy wildwood strain j 
But now the sun has gained his western road. 
And eve's mild hour Invites my steps abroad. 

While, near the midway cHflT, the allvvrad kiM 
In many a whistling cirele wheels her flight; 
Slant watery lights, from parting cknids, mp&ot 
Travel along the precipice's base ; 
Cheering its naked waste of scattered stone. 
By lichens grey, and scanty moss, overgrown ; 
Where scarce the foxglove peeps, or thistle's baud ; 
And desert stone-chat, all day loogi is haard. 

How pleasant, as the san declines, to rlew 
The spacious landscape change In form and hue ! 
Here, vanish, as in mbt, before a flood 
Of bright obscurity, hill, lawn, and wood; 
There, objects, by the searching beams betrayed. 
Come forth, and here retire in purple ahade; 
Even the white stems of birch, the cottage wliilc, 
Soften their glare before the mellow light ; 
The skiflb, at anchor where with nmbrage wide 
Yon chesnnts half the latticed boat-bo«isfl hide. 
Shed from their sides, thatftee tbe son's alantbca^ 
Strong flakes of radiance on tbe tremuloos alraua : 
Raised by yon travelling flock, a dusty clood 
Mounts from the road, and spreads Its moving shtood; 
The shepherd, all Involved in wreaths of Are, 
Now shows a shadowy speck, and now Is loat wtirt . 

Into a gradual calm the sephyrs sink, 
A blue rim borders all the lake's still brink : 
And now, on every side, the sarlbce breaks 
Into blue spou, and alowly lengthening streaks; 
Here, plots of sparkling water tremble bright 
With thousand thousand twinkling points of llgh^ 
There, waves that, hardly weltering, die away, 
Tip their smooth ridges with a softer ray. 
And now the universal tides repose, 
And, brightly blue, tbe burnished minor glows, 
Save where, along the shady weatem maifs. 
Coasts, with industrious oar, the chareoal hnrga ; 
The sails are dropped, the poplar's fbUage al 
And insecu clothe, like dost, the glaaqr 



Their panniered train a gronpe of pottan goad. 
Winding from side to side up the steep road^ 
The peasant, from yon cliff of fharful edge, 
Shot, down the headlong path darts with Ma aledga. 
Bright beams the lonely mountain horse HIqbm, 
Feeding 'mid purple heath, *' green rhiga *,** mod 

broom ; 
While the sharp slope the slackened team eoafonnds, 
Downward the ponderous timber-wain resounds f ; 
In foamy breaka the rill, with merry song, 
Dashed o'er the rough rock, lightly leaps along; 
From tonesome chapel at the mountain's feet, 
Three humble bells their rustle chlBM repeat; 
Sounds from the water-side the baaMsered boat; 
And blasted quarry thunders, heard rasMMa! 



Even here, amid the sweep of 
Blue pomp of lakes, high eliflb, and falling flooda. 
Not undclightful are tbe simplest charms. 
Found by tbe verdant door of in<luntafn flume. 



« " Vivid rings af green."— GaxKirwoon's Poaa gm 
hooting. 

t " Down the n 
rings."— BxATTta. 



Shooting. 
t " Down the rough slope the ponderoM waggwa 



JUTEMILS f ixcm. 



Sweetly f^mdona *, round bi« ntlive walka, 
Pride of bis ■ister-wivee, the monarch •talks; 
8pur-elad btai nervous feet, and firm his uead ; 
A crest of purple tops his warrior head. 
Bright sparks his black and ba^iurd eye-ball buris 
Afu, his tail be clones and unfurls; 
Whose state, like pine-trees, waving to and (W), ' 
Droops, and o^er-canopies his regal brow; 
On tiptoe reared, be strains bis clarion throat. 
Threatened by faintly-answering farms remote : 
Again with bis shrill voice the mountain rings, 
While, flapped with conscious pride, resound bis wings ! 

Brighteninf the clifTs between, where sombrous pine 
And yew-trees o^er the silver rocks recline; 
I love to mark (be quarry*s moving trains. 
Dwarf pantdered steeds, and men, and numerous 

wains- 
Bow busy the enormous hive within. 
While Echo dallies with the various din ! 
flome (hardly heard tfaeir chisels* clinking aound) 
Toil, small as pigmies in the gulf profound ; 
fk>me, dim between the airial clifts descried, 
0*erwalk the slender ptank from side to side ; 
These, by the pale- blue rocks that ceaseless ring, 
Olad from their airy baskets bang and sing. 

Bnng o'*er a cload, above the steep that rears 
An edge all flame, the broadening sun appeacs; 
A long blue bar its cgis orb divides. 
And breaks the spreading of its goMen tides; 
And now it touches on tbe purple sleep 
That flings its image en the pictured deep. 
*Croas the calm Iake*s blue shades the cllfls aspire, 
With towers and woods a ** |rro»pect all on fire ;" 
Tbe coves and secret hollows, through « ray 
Of fainter gold, a purple gleam betray ; 
Tbe gilded turf inveau with richer green 
Each speck of lawn the broken rocks between; 
D<wp yellow beams tbe scattered stems illume, 
Far in tbe level rorest*s central gloom ; 
Waving his hat, the »hepberd, from the vale, 
DIrecu bis winding dog tbe cliflfa to scale, 
That, barking busy, *mid the glittering rocks, 
Hunts, where be points, the intercepted flocks. 
Where oaks o*erhang tbe road the radiance shoots 
On tawny earth, wild weeds, and twisted roots ; 
The Druid stoufs their lighted fane unfold. 
And all the babbling brooks are liquid gold; 
Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens still. 
Gives one bright glance, and drops behind the hlll.t 

In theae secluded vales, if village Atme, 
Conflrmed by silver hairs, belief may claim ; 
When up the hills, as now, retired the light, 
CHraof* apparitions mocked the gazer's sight. 

A desperate form appears, that spun his steed 
Along tbe midway clifls with violent speed ; 
Pahurt pursues his lengthened flight, while all 
Attend, at every stretch, his headlong fall. 
Anon, in order mounts a gorgeous show 
Of horsemen shadows winding to and fro ; 
At intervals imperial banners stream. 
And now the van reflects the solar beam, 
The rear through iron brown betrays a sullen gleam ; 
Ijoet gradual, o'er the heights in pomp they go. 
While silent stands the admiring vale below ; 
Till, save the lonely beacon, all is fled. 
That tipa with eve's last gleam his spiry head.| 

• " Dolcemente feroce."— Tasso.— In this descrip- 
tion of the cock, I remembered a spirited one of tbe 
same animal in the 1* Agriculture, ou Lea GAorgiques 
Francoises, of M. Rossuet. 

t From Thomson. Bee Scott's Critical Essays. 

X See a description of an appearance of this kind 
til Clark's Survey of tbe Lakes, accompanied by vouch- 
•ra of lia veracity, that nay amuaa tbe leadar. 

S 



Now, while the soCemn evening shadows sail, 
On red slow-waving pinions, down the vale ; 
And, fronting the bright west, yon oak entwines, 
Its darkening boughs and leaves, in stronger UneS| 
How pleasant near tbe tranquil lake to stray 
Where winds tbe road along a secret bay ; 
By rills that tumble down the woody steeps, 
And run In transport to the dimpling deeps{ 
Along the " wild meandering shore" to view 
Obsequious Grace the winding Swan pursue: 
He swells bis lifted chest, and backward flings 
His bridling neck between his towering wings; 
In all tbe majesty of ease, divides 
And, glorying, IooIls around the silent tides; 
On as he floats, the silvered waters glow. 
Proud of the varying arch and moveless form of mow 
While tender cares and mild domestic Lov^ 
With furtive watch pursue her as she moves; 
The Female with a meeker charm succeeds, 
And her brown little -ones around her leadi^ 
Nibbling the water hlies as they pass, 
Or playing wanton with the floating grass. 
She, in a mother's care, her beauty's pride 
Forgets, unwearied watching every side; 
She calls them near, and. with aff*ection sweet 
Alternately relieves their weary feet ; 
Alternately they mount her back, and rest 
CkMO by her mantling wings' embraces prett, 

Long may ye float upon these floods serene; 
Yours be these holms untrodden, still, and green, 
Whose leafy shades fence ofl^ the blustering gale, 
Where breathes in peace the lily of the vale. 
Yon Isle, which feels not even the milk-maid's feet. 
Yet hears her song, " by distance made more sweet,** 
Yon isle concealM your home, your cottage bower, 
Fresh water rushes strew the verdant floor ; 
Long grass and willows form the woven wall. 
And swings above the roof the poplar ull. 
Thence imuhig often with unwieldy stalk. 
With broad black feet ye crush your flowery walk; 
Or, from tbe neighbouring water, hear at mom 
The hound, the horse's tread, and mellow horn ; 
Involve your serpent necks In changeful rings. 
Rolled wantonly between your slippery wings, 
Or, starting up with noise and rude delight. 
Force half upon the wave your ctunbrous flight. 

Fair Swan! by all a mother's Joys caressed. 
Haply some wretch has eyed, and called thee blessed ; 
The while upon some sultry summer's day 
She dragged her babes along this weary way; 
Or taught their limbs along the burning road 
A few short stepa to totter with their k>ad. 

I see her now, denied to lay lier'bead, 
On cold blue nights, in but or straw-built ihed. 
Turn to a silent smile their sleepy cry. 
By pointing to a shooting star on high : 
I hear, while in tbe forest depth, he sees 
The Moon's fixed gaze between the opening tretSf 
In broken sounds her elder grief demand. 
And skyward lift, like one that prays, his hand, 
If, in that country, where he dwells afkr. 
His father views that good, that kindly star; 
— Ab me! all light is mute amid tbe gloom, 
The interlunar cavern, of the tomb. 
— When low- hung clouds each star of summer hide, 
And flreless are the valleys far and wide. 
Where tbe brook brawls along the painful road| 
Dark with bat haunted ashes stretching broad. 
Oft has she taught them on her lap to play 
Delighted, with the glow-worm's harmless ray 
Tossed light from hand to hand; while on the grooad 
BnmU clrdM of graan radiance gleam aroond. 
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Oh! when the sleety thoweri her path anail, 
And roars between the hills the torrent gale, 
—No more her breath cAn thaw their flnfers cold. 
Their frozen arms her neck no more can fold; 
Weak roof a cowerinc form two babes to shield, 
And faint the fire a dying heart can yield f 
Press the sad kiss, fbnd mother! vainly feara 
Thy flood«!d cheek to wet thera with its tears; 
No tears can chill them, and no bosom warms, 
Thy breast their death-bed, coffined tn thtne arms. 

Sweet are the sounds that mingle from aftr, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star. 
Where the duck dabbles *mld the mstling sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge, 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still ; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden shore. 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before. 

Now, with religious awe, the fkrewell Itght 
Blends with the soleuMi oolourHig of the night ; 
*Mid groves of clouds that crest the mountain's brow. 
And round the West's proud lodge their shadows throw. 
Like Una shining on her gloomy way, 
The half-seen form of Twilight roams astray ; 
Shedding, through paly loopholes mild and small. 
Gleams that upon the lake's still bosom fall. 
Soft o'er the surface creep those lunres pala 
Tracking the fitful motions of the gale. 
With restless interchange at once the bright 
Wins on the shade, the shade upon the light. 
No favoured eye was e'er allowed to gaze 
On lovelier spectacle in faery days; 
When gentle Spirits urged a sportive chase, 
Brushing with lucid wands the water's face; 
While mufiic, stealing round the glimmering deeps. 
Charmed the tall circle of the enchanted steeps. 
— The lights are vanished from the watery plains 
No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 
Unheeded night has overcome the vales: 
On the dark earth the baffled vision fails; 
The latest lingerer of the forest train, 
The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain ; 
Last evening sight, the cottage smoke, no more, 
Lost in the thickened darkness, glimmers hoar; 
And, towering from the sullen dark-brown mere, 
Like a black wall, the mountain steeps appear. 
— Now o'er the soothed accordant heart we feel 
A sympathetic twi irht slowly steal. 
And ever, as we fondly muse, we find 
The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil mind. 
Stay! pensive, sadly-pleasing visions, stay! 
Ah no ! as fades the vale, they fade away : 
Yet still the tender, vacant gloom remains; 
Still the cold ebeek its shuddering tear retaini. 

The bird, who ceased, with fkding light to thread 
P)lent the hedge or steaming rivulet's bed, 



From his grey re-appeartng tower shall aooo 
Salute with boding note the rising moon, 
Frosting with hoary l{ght the pearly ground, 
And pouring deeper blue to ^tlier*s liound; 
And pleased her solemn pomp of cloudis to foM 
In robes of azure, fleecy -white, and gold. 

See, o'er the eastern hfll, where darkness broods 
O'er all Its vanished dells, and lawns, and woods; 
Where but a mass of shade the sight ean trace. 
She nfts in silence up her lovely face: 
Almve the gloomy valley flings her light, 
Far to the western slopes with hamlets white; 
And gives, where woods the chequered upland strew. 
To the green com of summer autumn's hue. 

Thus Hope, first pouring from her blessed bom 
Her dawn, (kr lovelier than the Moon's own mora; 
'Till higher mounted, strives in vain to cheer 
The weary hills, impervious, blackemng near ; 
— Tet does she still, undaunted, throw the whila 
On darling spots remote her tempting smile. 

—Even now she decks for me a distant scene, 
(For dark and broad the gulf of time between) 
Gilding that cottage with her fondest ray, 
(Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of my way ; 
How fair Its lawns and sheltering woods appear! 
How sweet its streamlet murmurs in mine ear!) 
Where we, my Friend, to happy days shall rise^ 
^ Till our small share of hardly paining sighs 
CFor sighs will ever trouble human breath) 
Creep hushed into the tranquil breast of Death. 

But now the clear bright Moon her zenith gains, 
And rimy without speck extend the plains; 
The deepest dell the mountain's front displays 
Scarce hides a shadow from her searching rays ; 
From the dark-Uue "fkint silvery threads'* divid* 
The hills, while gleams below the azure tide ; 
The scene is wakened, yet its peace unbroke, 
By silvered wreaths of quiet charcoal smoke, 
That, o'er the rains of the fallen wood. 
Steal down the hills, and spread along the flood. 

The song of mountain streams, unheard by day. 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 
Air listens, as the sleeping water still, 
To catch the spiritual music of the hill. 
Broke only by the slow clock tolling deep. 
Or shout that wakes the ferry-man from sleep, 
Poon followed by his holk)w-parting oar. 
And eclioed hoof approaching the flir shore ; 
Sound of closed gate, across the water boraei, 
Hurrying the feeding hare throagh niatltng com ; 
The tremulous sob of the complMning owl ; 
And at long intervals the piill-dog's howl ; 
The distant forge's swinging thump profound ; 
Or yell, in the deep woods, of lonely hounds 
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TO 

THE REV. ROBERT JONES, 
rSLLOW OP ST. johu's COLLKSB, GAHBRindC. 

DcAK Snt, 

Howavca desirous I might have been of giving you 
liroofii of the high place you hold in my esteem, I 



by thus publicly addressing you, bad not tlie cireom- 
stance of my having accompanied you amongst the Alpa, 
seemed to give this dedication a propriety sufficient to 
do away any scraples which your modesty might other- 
wise have suggested. 

In inscribing this little work to you, I consult my 
heart Ton know well how great is the difiereace be- 
tween two companions lolling In a post-chaise, and two 



»hottId have been cautlona of wonndlDg your delicacy travell^ra plodding alowly alpng the road, side by aidc^ 
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^h ^)th hit little knftpMck of iMeetsaries upon bb I Dear Is the (brtft frowning o*er hii bead, 



■boulders. How much more of heart between the two 
latter ! 

I am happy la being coaadoua 1 shall have one 
reader who will approach the conclasion of these few 
pages With regret. You they must certainly interest, in 
reminding you of moments to which you can hardly look 
back without a pleaauns not tbe less dear from a shade 
of meiancholy. You will meet with few Imafes with- 
out recollecting the spot where we observed them to- 
gether ; oottssquently, whatever is feeble in my design, 
or spiritless in my cotouring, will be amply supplied by 
your own memory. 

With still greater propriety I migbt have inscribed 
to you a description of some of the features of your 
native moantalns, through which we have wandered 
together, in the same manner, with so much pleasure. 
But the sea-sunsets, which give such splendour to the 
vale of Clwyd, Bnowdon, the chair of Idris, the quiet 
viliafeof Bethgelert, Menai and her Dmldi, tlie Alpine 
steeps of the Conway, and the still more interesting 
windings of the wizard strieam of the Dee, remidn yet 
untouched. Apprehensive that my pencil may neverbe 
exercised on Ihese subjects, t cannot let slip this oppor- 
tunity of thus publicly assuring you with hoW much 
•IfiKtion bnd esteein 

I am, dear Biri 

Most sincerely yoUrt, 

W. WORDSWORTH. 
Zsnisn, 1793. 
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DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES. 

Hofphuf (if she had Uem U »« fvund •» Earth) 
0mang»i tha Ckanas «/ Alstwre— P/«a«»rcs «/ the 
ptikttrian TravMtr — Jluth^ erases Prone* ts the 
Mf9—Pre*ent StaU ef the Orande Chartrtnee-^ 
Lahe ^f Qm^—Timtt Sunset— 8awu Seene, Tm- 
tigkt—Sawu Seenef Memimg^ iU wluptMoue Chn- 
racier ; Old Man and Fhrest Cettage Mune — River 
Tuea—Fia Mala and Orison OipsfSchellenen- 
thM—Lake of Uri—SUrmy Sunset— Chapei of Wil- 
liam TM — Force of Local Emotion — Chamois'chaser 
'-View of the higher Alps — Manner of Life of a 
Swise Mountaineer^ interspersed with Views of the 
higher Alps — Oolden Age of the Alps — Life and 
Views continued — Ram des Vaches^ famous Swiss 
Air— Abbey of Einsiedlen audits Pilgrims-^ Valley 
of Chanumny — Mont Biauc — Slavery of Savoy-^ 
J^fmence of Liberty m» Cottage Happiness — Prance 
'—Wish for the extirpation of Slavery — Conclusion, 

Were there, below, a spot of holy ground 
Where from distress a reAige might be fotind, 
And solitude prepare the soul for heaven ; 
Bure, Nature's God that spot to man had given 
Where falls the purple morning far and wide' 
tn Hakes of light upon the mountain side ; 
Where with loud voice the power of waten shakes 
The leafy wood, or sleeps in quiet lakes. 

Yet not unrecompensed the man itaall roam. 
Who at the cnil of summer quits his home, 
And plods through some far realm o*ervale and lieight, 
Though seeking only holiday delight ; 
At least, not owning to himself an aim 
To which the Sage would give a prouder naine. 
Mo gains too cheaply earned his fancy cloy, 
Though every passing aepbyr whispers Joy ; 
Brisk toll, alternating With ready eUe, 
Feeds the clear current of his sympathies. 
Fte him sod seats the cottage door adorn ; 
And pecpa the fvoff spire, his evening bourn ! 



And dear the velvet green-sward to his tread : 

Moves there a cloud o'er mid-day*i flaming eye t 

Upward he looks—" and calls it luxury ;*' 

Kind Nature's charities his steps attend ; 

In every babbling brook he finds a friend ; 

While chastening thoughfii of sweetest use, belitowed 

By Wisdom, moralise his pensive road. 

Host of his welcome inn, the noon-tide bower. 

To his spare meal be calls the passing poor ; 

He views the Sun uplift his golden Are, 

Or sink, with heart alive like Memnon's lyre* ; 

Blesses the Moon that comes with kindly ray, 

To light him shaken by his rugged way ; 

With bashful fear no cottage children steal 

From him, a brother at the cottage meal ; 

His humble looks no shy restraint impart, 

Around him l>IayB at Will the virgin heart. 

While unsuipended Wheels tbe village dance. 

The maidens eye bim with enquiring glance, 

Much wondering what sad stroke of crazing Card 

Or desperbte Love could lead a Wanderer there. 

Me, lured by hope its sorrows to remove, 
A heart that could not much itself approve 
O'er Gallia's wastes of com dejected led. 
Her road elms rustling high above my head, 
Or through her truant pathways* native channs» 
By secret villages and lonely farms. 
To where the Alps ascending white in air, 
Toy with the sun, and glitter from afar; 

Even now, emerging from the forest's gloom, 
I heave a sigh at hoary Chartreuse' doom. 
Where now is fled that Power whose frown seveiii 
Tamed " sober Beason" till site crouched in fear 1 
The cloister startles at the gleam of arms. 
And Blasphemy the shuddering fane alarms; 
Nod the cloud-piercing pines their troubled heads ; 
Spires, rocks, and lawns, a browner night o'erspreads ; 
Strong terror checks the female peasant's sighs, 
And start the astonished shades at female eyes. 
That thundering tube the aged angler hears, 
And swells the groaning torrent with his tears ; 
From Bruno's forest screams the affrighted jay, 
And slow the insulted eagle wheels away* 
The cross, by angels on the atrial roek 
Plantedf, a flight of laughing demons mock. 
The " parting Genius" '•iglis with hollow breath 
Along the mystic streams of Life and Death.^ 
Swelling the outcry dull, that long resounds 
Portentous through her old woods' trackless boundii 
Vallombre,^ 'mid her falling fanes, deplores, 
For ever broke, the sabbath of her bowers. 



More pleased, my foot the hidden margin roved 
Of Como, bosomed deep in chesnut groves^ 
No meadows thrown between, the giddy steepa 
Tower, bare or sylvan, from the narrow deeps. 
—To towns, wliose shades of no rude sound complain^ 
To ringing tsam unknown and grating wain. 
To flat-roofed towns, that touch the water's bound| 
Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound. 
Or, from the bending rocks, obtrusive cling. 
And o'er the whitened wave their shadows fling, 
The pathway leads, as round the steeps it twines, 
And Silence loves Its purple roof of vines ; 
The viewless lingerer hence, at evening, sees 
From rock-hewn steps the sail between the trees} 

* The lyre of llemnon is reported to have emitted 
melancholy or cheerful tones, as it Was touched by the 
sun's evening or morning rays. 

t Alluding to crosses seen on the tope of the spiry 
rocks of Chartreuse, which have evary appearance of 
being inaccessible. 

t Names of Rivers at the Chartreuse. 

^ Name of one of the valleys of the ChirtresMt 
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Or marks, *inid opening eliflSf Tair dark-eyed maidt 
Tend the small-harvefit of their garden glades, 
Or stopa the tolemn mountain-shades to view 
Stretch, o'er the pictured mirror, broad and blue, 
Tracking the yellow sun from sleep to steep, 
As up the opposing hills with tortoise foot they creep. 
Jlerv, half a village shines, tn gold arrayed. 
Bright as the moon ; half hides Itself in shade ; 
While, from amid the darkened roofs, the spire, 
Restlessly flashing, seems to mount like Are: 
There, all unshaded, blazing forests throw 
Rich golden verdore on the waves below. 
Blow glides the sail along the illumined short, 
And steals Into the shade the lazy oar-^ 
•oft bosoms breathe around contagious sighs, 
And amorous music en the water dies. 

How blessed, delkious scene ! tlie eye that greets 
Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats; 
The unwearied sweep of wood thy cliffs that scales 
The never-ending waters of thy vales ; 
The cots, those dim religious groves embower, 
Or, under rocks that from the water tower. 
Insinuated, sprinkling all the shore ; 
Each with his household boat beside the door, 
Whose flaccid sails In forms fantastic droop, 
Brightening the gloom where thick the forests stoop ; 
—Thy torrents shooting from the clear-blue sky, 
Thy towns, that cleave like swallow nests, on high ; 
That glimmer hoar in eve's last light, descried 
Dim from the twilight water's shafgy side. 
Whence lutes and voices down the enchanted woods 
Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten floods ; 
—Thy lake, 'mid smoking woods, that blue and grey 
Gleams, streaked or dappled, hid from morning's ray 
Blow travelling down the western hills, to fold 
Its greea-linged margin in a blaze of gold ; 
From thickly-gllllering spires, the matin bell 
Calling the woodman fVom his desert cell, 
A summons to the sound of oars that paw 
Spotting the steaming deeps, to early mass ; 
Slow swells the service, o'er the water borne. 
While fill each pause the ringing woods of mom. 
Farewell those forma that In thy noon-tide shade 
Rest near theu little plots of whenten glade ; 
Those charms that bind the soul In powerless trance. 
Lip-dewing song, amd ringlet-tossing dance. 
Where sparkling eyes and breaking smiles Uluma 
The sylvan cabin's lute-enlit'ened gloom. 
—Alas ! the very murmur of the streams 
Breathes o'er the failing soul voluptuous dream. 
While Slavery, forcing the snnk mind to dwell 
On Joys that might digsrace the captive's cell. 
Her sbamelesa timbrel shakes on Como's marge. 
And winds, from bay to bay, the vocal barge. 

Tet arts are thine that soothe the unquiet heart. 
And smiles to Solltode and Want impart. 
I toved by silent cottage-doors to roam, 
The Ikr-oit peasant's day-deserted home ; 
And once I pierced the mazes of a wood. 
Where, far from public haunt, a cabin stood ; 
There by the door a hoary-hejufed Sire 
Touched with his withered hand an ancient lyre; 
Beneath an old grey oak, as violets lie. 
Stretched at his feet with steadfast, upward eye, 
Bia children's children joined tlie holy sound 
—A Hermit with his family around ! 

But let us hence, for fair Locarno smiles 
Embowered In walnut slopes and citron isles; 
Or seek at eve the banks of Tusa's stream, 
While, 'mid dim towers and woods, her* waters ^eam ; 
From the bright wave, in solemn gloom, retire 
The doll-red steeps, and, darkening still, aspire 

" The river along whose banks you descend in 
cronlof tlie Alps by the Simpton Pass. 



To where afar rich orange lostres gfoW 

Round undlstinguinhed clouds and rocks, and saoir; 

Or, led where Via Mala's channs confine 

The Indignant waters of the infant Rhine, 

Hang o'er the abyss :— the else impervioas gkMMB 

His burning eyes with fearful light illnme. 

The Grison gipsy here her tent hath ^aoady 
Sole human tenant of the piny waste ; 
Her tawny skin, dark eyes, aad flossy locks. 
Bend o'er the smoke that curls beneath tira roefcuu 
—The mind condemned, witboat relieve, to fir 
O'er life's long deserts with its charge of woa, 
With sad eongratulatfcm Joins the train. 
Where beasts and men together o'er the plain 
Move on — a mighty caravan of pain ; 
Hope, strength, and courage, social soflMng briqgv^ 
Freshening the waste of sand with shades and qiriiig*. 
SIU, solitary, through tba desert drear 
Spontaneous wanders, hand in hand with Fear. 

A giant moan along the forest swells 
Protracted, and the twilight storm foretells, 
And, ruining from the clilA, their deafening lo^d 
Tumble8,~the wildering Thunder slips abroad; 
On the high summits Darkness comes and goes. 
Hiding their ffery clouds, their rocks, and snowi ^ 
The torrent, traversed by the lustre broad. 
Starts, like a horse beside the flashing road ; 
Tn the roofed bridge*, at that terrific hour,^ 
She seeks a shelter from the battering shower. 
—Fierce comes the river down ; the crashing wood 
Gives way, and half its pines torment the flood ; 
Fearful, beneath, the Water spirits call,t 
And the bridge vibrates, tottering to its fall. 

—Heavy, and dull, and cloudy Is the night : 
No star supplies the comfort of its light, 
A single taper in the vale profound 
Shifts, while the Alps dilated glimmer round ; 
And, opposite, the waning Moon hangs still 
And red, above her melancholy hill. 
By the deep quiet gloom appalled, she sighs. 
Stoops her sick head, and shuts her weary eyec. 
She hears, upon the mountain forest's brow. 
The death-dog, howling loud and long below ; 
On viewless fingers counts the valley-clock, 
Followed by drowsy crow of midnight cock. 
The dry leaves stir as with a serpent's walk. 
And, far beneath. Banditti voices talk ; 
Behind her hill, the Moon, all crimson, rides. 
And his red eyes the slinking Water hides. 
— Vexed by the darkness, from the piny gulf 
Ascending, nearer howls the famished wolf. 
While through the stillness scatters wild dismay 
Her babe's small cry, that leads hira to his prey. 

Now, passing Urseren's open vale serene. 
Her quiet streams, and hills of downy green. 
Plunge with the Russ embrowned by terror's breatli, 
Where danger roofr the. narrow wallis of death ; 
By floods, that, thundering from their dizzy height. 
Swell more gigantic on the siedfast sight; 
Black drizzling crags, that, beaten by the din, 
Vibrate, as if a voice complained within ; 
Bare steeps, where Desolation stalks, afraid, 
[Jns^edfast, by a blasted yew upstayed ; 
By cellst whose image trembling as be prays, 
Awe struck, the kneeling peasant scarce surveys ; 

* Most of the bridges among the Alps are of wood, 
and covered : these brieves have a heavy appearance, 
and raih«'r Injure the eflbctof the scenery insnme Brtacea. 

t " Red caiue the river down, and loud and ofl 
The angry Spirit of the water shrieked." 

Home's Donfla$, 

X The Catholic religion prevails here : these cells 
are, as is well known, very common in the Catliolic 
countries, planted, like the RMnan tonba, atong the 
road side. 
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toow-bangliic roeki the Bty*! blaned eje that hide, 
And crones* reared to Death on every tide, 
Which with cold kite DeTotlon planted near, 
And, bending, watered witli tlie human tear, 
That fkded ** tilent from her upward eye, 
Unmoved with each rude form of Danger nigh, 
Fixed on the anchor left by Him who uvea 
Alike in whelming snows and roaring waves. 

On as we move, a soAer prospect opes, 
Cahn huts, and lawns between, and sylvan slopes. 
While mists, suspended oo the expiring gale, 
Moveless o*erhang the deep secluded vale, 
The beams ofevening, slipping soft between. 
Gently illuminate a sober scene ; 
Whiding its dark-green wood and emerald glade. 
The still vale lengthens underneath the shade ; 
While In soft gkiom the scattering bowers recede, 
Green dewy lights adorn the freshened mead, • 
On the low brown wood-hutsf delighted sleep 
Along the brightened gloom reposing derp : 
While pastoral pipes and streams the landscape lull. 
And bells of passing moles that tinkle dull, 
fn solemn shapes before the admiring eye 
Dilated hang the misty pines on high. 
Huge convent domes with pinnacles and towers, 
And antique ca«tles seen through drixzling sbowers. 

From such romantic dreams, my soul, awake ! 
Lo ! Fear looks silent down on Uri*s lake, 
Where, by tbe unpathwayed margin, still and dread, 
Was never heard the plodding pea8ant*s tread. 
Tower like a wall the naked rocks, or reach 
Far o*er the secret water dark with beech ; 
More high, to where creation seems to end. 
Shade above shade, the atrial pines ascend, 
Tet with his infants Man undaunted creeps 
And hangs his small wood-cabin on the steeps. 
Where*er below amid the savage scene 
Peeps out a little speck of smiling green, 
A garden-plot the desert air prefumes, 
*Mid the dark pines a little orchard blooms ; 
A sig-sag path from the domestic sklfT, 
Thridding the painful crag, surmounts the cliff 
—Before those hermit doors, that never know 
The face of traveller passing to and fro. 
No peasant leans upon his pole, to tell 
For whom at morning tolled the funeral bell ; 
Their watch-dog ne'er bis angry bark foregoes. 
Touched by the beggar*s moan of human woes ; 
The grassy seat beneath their casement shade 
The pilgrim's wistful eye hath never stayed. 
—There, did the Iron Genius not dicdain 
The gentle Power that haunts the myrtle plain. 
There, night the love-sick maiden sit, and chide 
The Insuperable rocks and severing tidf ; 
There, watch at eve her lover's son-gilt sail 
Approaching, and u|rf»raid tbe tardy gale : 
There, list at midnight till is heard no more, 
Betow, the echo of his parting oar. 

•Mid stormy vapours ever driving by. 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry. 
Hovering o'er rugged wastes too bleak to rear 
That common growth of earth, the foodful ear; 
Where the green apple shrivels on the spray. 
And pines the unripened pear in summer's kindliest ray : 
Even here Content hss fixed her smiling reign 
With Independence, child of high Disdain. 
Exulting 'mid the winter of tbe kkies, 
Bhy as the jealous chamois, Vtejtdom flies, 
And oAen grasps her sword, and often eyes; 

* Crosses commemorative of the Deaths of travel- 
Ian by tlie /all of snow and other accidents are very 
eomanoo atoog this dreadful road. 

t The booses in the mora retired Swiss valleys are 
all bollt of wood. 



Her crest a bough of Winter's bleakest pine. 
Strange *' weeds" and Alpine plants her helm entwine ; 
And, wildly pausing, oft she hangs aghast. 
While thrills the "Spartan fife" between the blast. 

*Tis storm ; and, hid in mist from hour to hoar. 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour ; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
Dark is the region as with coming night ; 
But what a sudden burst of overpowering light I 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm. 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned clifTs that o'er the lake recline^ 
Wide o'er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars turned that flame with gold: 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The west, that bums like one dilated sun, 
Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The mountains, glowing hof like coals of fire. 

But, lo ! the Boatman, overawed, before 
The pictured fane of Tell suspends his oar ; 
Confused the Marathonian tale appears. 
While bum in tiig full eyes the glorious tears. 
And who that walks where nien of ancient dajrs 
Have wrought with godlike arm the deeds of praisSf 
Feels not the spirit of the place control, 
Exalt, and agitate, his labouring soul 1 
Say, who by thinking on Canadian hills. 
Or wild Aosta lulled by Alpine rills. 
On Zutphen's plain ; or where, with softened gaze 
The old grey stones the plaided chief surveys ; 
Can guess the high resolve, tbe cherished pain. 
Of bim whom passion rivets to the plain, [sigh, 
Where breathed the gale that caught Wolfe's happiest 
And tbe last sunbeam fell on Bayard's eye ; 
Where bleeding Sidney from the cup retired. 
And glad Dundee in '* faint huzzas" expired t 

But now with other mind I stand alone 
Upon the summit of this naked cone. 
And watch, from pike to pike,* amid the sky, 
Small as a bird the chamois-chasei fly, 
t Through vacant worlds where Nature never gaw 
A brook to murmur or a bough to wave, 
Which unsubstantial Phantoms sacred keep ; 
Thro' worlds where Life, and suund, and Motion sleep; 
Where Silence still her death-like reign extends, 
Save. when tbe startling ells' unfrequeot rends; 
In the deep snow the mighty min drowned. 
Hocks th« dull ear of Time with deaf abortive sound. 
—'TIS his while wandering on, from height to height. 
To see a planet's pomp and steady light 
In tbe least star of scarce-appearing night. 
While the near Moon, that coasts the vast profoond. 
Wheels pale and silent her diminished round, 
And far and wide the Icy summits blaze, 
Rejoicing in the glory of her rays: 
To hhn the day-star glitters small and bright, 
Shorn of Its beams, Insuflerably white, 
And he can look beyond the sun, and view 
Those fast-receding depths of sable blu^. 
Flying till vision can no more pursue! 
— At once bewildering mists around him close. 
And cold and hunger are his least of woes ; 
The Demon of the snow, with angry roar 
Descending, shuts for aye his prison door. 
Then with Despair's whole weight his spirits sink. 
No bread to feed him, and the snow his drink, 
While, ere his eyes can close upon the day, 
Tbe eagle of tbe Alps o'ershades her prey. 

• Pike Is a word very commonly used In the north 
of England, to signify a high mountain of the conic 
form, as Langdale pike, ^c. 

t For most of the images in the next sixteen ver- 
sea I am indebted to H. Raymond's interesting ob- 
servations annexed to his tranalation of Coxe'a Tour 
in Switzerland. 
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Henc« shall we turn where, heard with fear afar, 
Thunders through echoing pines the headlong Aar 1 
Or rather stay to taste the mild delights 
Of pensive Underwalden*** pastoral heights ? 
— Is there who 'mid these awful wilds has seen 
The native Genii walk the mounuin green 1 
Or heard, wrhile other worlds their charms reveal, 
Soft music from the atrial summit steall 
While o*er the desert, answering every close, 
Rich steam of sweetest perfume comes and goes. 
—And sure there is a Mcret Power that reigns 
Here, where no trace of man the spot profanes, 
Nought! but the herds that, pasturing upward, creep, 
Hung dim-diftcovered from the dangerous steep. 
Or summer harale^ flat and bare, on high 
Suspended, *mid the (tuiet of the sky. 
How still ! no irreligious sound or sight 
Rouses the soul from her severe delight* 
An Idle voice the snbb|th region fills , 
Of Deep that calb to Deep across the bills, 
Broke only by the melancholy sound 
Of drowsy bells, for ever tinkling round ; 
Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 
beneath the clifft, and pine-woods* steady »%gk X \ 
The solitary heifer's deepened low ; 
Or rumbling, beard remote, of falling snow } 
6a ve when, a stranger B«en below, the boy 
Bbouts from the echoing hills with savage joy« 

When Warm from myrtle bays and tranquil seas, 
Comes on, to wtiisper hope, the vernal breeze. 
When hums the mountain bee in May's glad ear, 
And emerald isles to spot the heights appear. 
When vhouts and lowing herds the valley fill, 
And louder torrents stun the noon-tide hill. 
When fragrant scents beneath the enchanted tread 
Spring up, his choicest wealth around him spread, 
Tbe pastoral Swiss begins the clifl^s to scale. 
To silence leaving the deserted vale ; 
Mounts, where tbe verdure leads, from stage to atage, 
And pastures on, as in the Patriarchs' age : 
O'er, lt>(\y heights serene and still they go, 
And bear the rattling thunder far below ; 
They crosa the cbasmy torrent's foam-lit bed. 
Rocked on the dizzy larch's narrow tread ; 
Or steal beneath loose mountains, half deterred, 
That sigh and shudder to the lowing herd. 
—I see him, up the midway cliff he creeps 
To where a scanty knot of verdure peeps. 
Thence down the steep a pile of grass be throws, 
The fodder of his herds in winter snows. 
Far different life to what tradition boar 
Transmits of days more blest In times of yore ; 
Then Summer lengthened out bis season bland. 
And With rock-honey flowed the bappy land. 
Continual fountains welling cheered the waste. 
And plants were wholesome, now of deadly taste. 
Nor Winter yet bis frozen stores had piled, 
Usurping where tbe fairest herbage smiled ; 
Nor Hunger forced tbe herds from pastures bare 
For scanty food tbe ueacherous cliffs to dare. 
Then tbe milk-ihistle bade those herds demand 
Three times a day tht^ pail and welcome hand. 
But human vices have provoked the rod 
Of angry Nature to avenge her God. 
Thus does the father to bis sons relate. 
On tbe lone mountain-top, their changed estate. 
Still, Nature, ever Just, to him imparts 
Joya only giveb to uncomipted hearts. 

* The people of this Canton are supposed to be of a 
more melancholy disposition than the other Inhabitants 
of tbe Alps: this, If true, may proceed from their U- 
Yingmore secluded. 

t Thiii picture is from tbe middle region of tbe Alps. 

X Hush, a Scotch word ezprcsaive of tbe souodof tbe 
wind through tbe trees. 



Tis mom : with fold tbe Terdaat moantain glowfl | 
Mofe high, the snowy peaks with hues of rose. 
Far-stretched beneath the many-tinted hills« 
A mighty waste of mi«t Ui« valley filla, 
A aolemn sea ! whose vales and mountaina roanft 
Stand motionless, to awful silence bound : 
A gulf of gloomy blue, that opena wide 
And bottomless, divides tbe midway tide ; 
Like leaning masts of stranded ships appear 
The pines that naar tbe coast their nmmlta raw | 
Of cabins, wooda, and lawns, a pleasant sbota 
Bounds calm and clear the chaos still and boar ; 
Loud through that midway gulf asceadiag, sound 
Unnumbered streams with boUow roar profound : 
Mount through tue nearer mist tbe chant of MrdSi 
And ulking voices, and tbe low of herds. 
The bark of dogs, tbe drowsy tinkling bell, 
And wild-wood moantain lutes of saddest sweSL 
Think not, suspended from tbe cliff on high, 
He looks below with undelighted eye. 
—No vulgar joy is bis, at even-tide 
Stretched on the scented mounuin's porpla aida \ 
For as tbe pleasures of bis simple day 
Beyond hki native valley seldom stray. 
Nought round its darling preeincts can he find 
But brings some past enjoyment to bis mind, 
While Hope, that ceaseleaa leans on Pleasure's am. 
Binds her wild wreaths, and wbiqiers bU return^ 

Once Man entirely free, alone and wild 
Was blessed as free~^or he was Nature's child. 
He, all superior but his God disdained, 
Walked none restraining, and by none resiraliiad, 
Confessed no law but what his reason taught, 
Did all he wished, and wished but what ha oufbL 
As Man in his primeval dower arrayed 
The image of his glorious Sire displayed, 
Even so, by vestal Nature guarded, bero 
Tbe traces of primeval Man appear } 
Tbe native dignity no forms debase« 
The eye sublime, and surly lion-graee« 
The slave of none, of beasts alone tbe lord, 
His book bo prizes, nor neglects bis sword ; 
Well uugbt by that to feel his rights, prepared 
With this " the blessings be enjoys to guard.** 

And, as his native bills encircle ground 
For many a wondrous victory renowned. 
The work of Freedom daring to oppose^ 
With few in arms*. Innumerable foes. 
When to those glorious fields bis steps are tod^ 
An unknown power connects him with the dead i 
For Images of other worlds are there ; 
Awful the light, and holy is tbe air. 
Uncertain through his fierce uncultured soul, 
Like lighted tempests, troubled transports roU; 
To viewless realms bis Spirit towers amain. 
Beyond the senses and their little reign. 

And oft, when passed that solemn visf cm by, 
He holds with God himself communion high. 
Where tbe dread peal of swelling torrents fiUa 
The sky-roofed temple of the eternal bills ; 
Or, when upon the mountain's silent bro# 
Reclined, be sees, above him and below. 
Bright stars of ice and azure fields of snow; 
While needle peaks of granite shooting bare 
Tremble in ever- varying tints of air : 

* Alluding to several battles Which tbe Swim In very 
small numbers have gained over their oppressors, the 
houseof Austiia ; and, in partieuiar, to one fougntat 
Neffels near Glarus, where three hundred and thirty 
men defeated an army of between fifteen and twentj 
thousand Austrians. Scattered over tbe valleyare to 
be found eleven ttonea, with tbki insenption, 1388, tba 
year tbe battle was fought, marking out, as I was told 
upon the spot, the several places where tbe AaatrliMa 
I attempting ta make a Maud were repulsed anew* 
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— 4}rtftt Joy, by borror tam«d, dilates his heart, 
And tlM near heavens their own delights impart. 
—When the 8un bids the gorfeoos scene fkreweU, 
Alps overlooking Alps their state op-swell ; 
Buge Pikes of Darkness named, of Pear and Storms*, 
Lift, all serene, their still, illumined forms, 
la sea-like reach of prospect round him spread, 
Tinged like an angel's smUe all ros> red. 

When downward to bis winter hot be goes, 
Dear and more dear the lessening circle grows ; 
That hut which from the hills his eye employs 
80 oft, the central point of all his joys. 
And ss a Swift, by tender cares opprsst, 
Peeps often ere she dart into her nest. 
So to the untrodden floor, where round him looks 
His father, helpless as the babe he rocks, 
Oft he descends to nurse the brother pair, 
Till storm and driving ice blockade him there, 
There, safely guarded by the woods behind, 
Be hears the chiding of the baflled wind, 
Bears Winter, calling all his Terrors round. 
Rush down the living roeks with whirlwind sound. 
Through Nature's vale his homely pleasures glide, 
Unstained by envy, discontent, and pride ; 
Tile bound of all his vanity, to deck. 
With one bright bell, a fkvourite Heifer's neck ; 
Well pleased upon some simple annual feast, 
Remembered half the year and hoped the rest, 
If dairy produce from his inner hoard 
Of thrice ten summers consecrate the board. 
— Alas ! in every clime a flying ray 
Is all we have to cheer our wintry way. 
** Bere," cried a thoughtful Swam, upon whose head 
The ** blossoms of the grave** were thinly spread, 
Last night, while by his dying fire, as closed 
The day, in luxury my limbs reposed, 
**Bere Penury oft Anoro Misery's mount will guide 
Even to the summer door his icy tide. 
And here the avalanche of Death destroy 
The little cotuge of domestic Joy. 
But, ah ! the unwilling mind may more than trace 
The genera] sorrows of the human race : 
The churlish gales, that unremitting blow 
Cold from necessity's continual snow, 
To us the gentle groups of bliss deny 
That on the noon-day bank of leisure He. 
Tet more ;— Compelled by Powers which only deign 
That t0titmrf man disturb their reign, 
Powers that support a never-eeasing strife 
With all the tender charities of life. 
The father, as his sons of strength become 
To pay the filial debt, for food to roam. 
From his bare nest amid the storms of heaven 
Drives, eagle-like, those sons as he was driven ; 
Bis last dread pleasoro watches to the plain— 
And never, ea^e-like, beholds again !*' 

When the poor heart has all its Joys resigned, 
Why does their sad remembrance cleave behind 1 
Lo ! where through flat Batavia's willowy groves, 
Or by the lazy Seine, the exile roves; 
Sdft o*er the waters mournful messures swell, 
Unlocking tender thonght*s ** memorial cell ;** 
Past pleasures are transform*d to mortal pains. 
While poison spreads along the listener*8 veins, 
Poison, which not a frame of steel can brave. 
Bows bis young bead with sorrow to the gravel 

Gay lark of hope, thy silent song resume ! 
Fair smiling lights the purpled hills illume ! 
0oft gales and dews of life*8 delleious mora, 



• As 8chieck-Horn, the pike of terror ; Wetter-Horn, 
the pike of storms, ttctte. 

t Tbeeflhet of the fbmoos air called in FrcMh Ranx 
4as YaehM upon the Swiss troops. 



And thou, lost fragrance of the heart, return! 
Soon flies the little joy to man allowed, 
And grief before him travels like a cloud : 
For come Diseases on, and Penury*8 rage. 
Labour, and Care, and Pain, and dismal Age, 
Till, Hope-deserted, long in vain his breath 
Implores the dreadful untried fleep of Deaih. 
— ^*Mid savage rocks, and seas of snow that shine 
Between Interminable tracts of pine, 
A Temple stands, which holds an awful shrine, 
By an uncertain light revrated, that falls 
On the mute Image and the troubled walls : 
Pale, dreadful faces round the Shrine appear, 
Abi»rtive Joy, and Hope that works in fear ; 
While strives a secret Power to hush the crowd, 
Pain*s wild rebellious burst proclaims her rights aloud . 

Oh ! give not me that eye of hard disdain 
That views undimmed Ensiedien's* wretched fane. 
'Mid muttering prayers all sounds of torment meet, 
Dire clap of hands, distracted chafe of feet ; 
While, loud and dull, ascends the weeping cry, 
Surely in other thoughts contempt may die. 
If the sad grave of human ignorance bear 
One flower of hope— ob, pass and leave it tbero I 
— ^Tbe tall Sun, tiptoe on an Alpine spire. 
Flings o*er the wilderness a stream of fire ; 
Now let us meet the Pilgrims ere the day 
Close on the remnant of their weary way ; 
While they are drawing toward the sacred floor 
Where the charmed worm of pain shall gnaw no mora, 
How gaily murmur and how sweetly taste 
The fountainst reared for them amid the waste ! 
There some with tearful kiss each other greet. 
And some, with reverence, wash their toil-worn ftet, 
Yes, I will see you when ye first behold 
Those holy turrets tipped with evening gold. 
In that glad moment when the hands are prest 
In mute devotion on the thankful breast. 

Last let us turn to where Charoounjrt shields 
Witli rocks and gloomy woods her fertile fields : 
Five streams of ice amid her cots descend. 
And with wild flowers and blooming orchards blend ;~* 
A scene more fair than what the Grecian feigns 
Of purple lights and ever-vernal plains ; 
Here lawns and shades by breezy rivulets fknned, 
Here itU the Seasons revel hand in hand. 
— Red stresm the cottage-li jhts ; the landscape fadea 
Erroneous wavering *mid the twilight shades. 
Alone ascends that Hill of matchless height,^ 
That holds no commerce with the summer Night; 
From age to age, amid his k)nely bounds 
The crash of ruin fitfully resounds; 
Mysterious havoc ! but serene his brow, 
Where daylight lingers *roid perpetual snow ; 
Glitter the surs above, and all is black below^ 

At such an hour I heaved a pensive sigh. 
When roared the sullen Arve in anger by, 
That not for thy reward, delicious Vale! 
Waves the ripe harvest in the autumnal gale ; 
That thou, the slave of slaves, art doomed to pine | 
Hard lot!— for no Italian arts are thine, 
To soothe or cheer, to soften or refine. 

Beloved Freedom! were it mine to stray, 
With shrill winds roaring round my lonely way, 



♦ This shrine is resorted to, from a hope of relief, 
by multitudes, from every corner of the Catholic worldi 
labouring under mental or bodily aflliciions. 

t Rude fountains built and covered with sheds for 
the accommodation of the Pilgrims, in their ascent of 
the mountain. . ^ ^ ^.. 

t This word i« pronounced upon the spot « na- 
mouny ; I have uken the liberty of changing the ac- 

*^S Vt is only from the higher part of the valley of 
Chimoony that Mont Blanc is vipible. 
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0*er the bleak aides of Cambria's heath-clad moors, 

Or where the dank sea-weed laslics Scotland's shores ; 

To scent the sweets of Piedmont's breathing roset 

And orange gale that o'er Lugano blows; 

In the wide lan^e of many a varied round, 

Fleet as ray passage was, I still hsve found 

That where despotic courts their gems display, 

The lilies of domestic Joy decay. 

While the remotest hamlets blessings share, 

In thy dear presence known, and only there ! 

The casement's shed more luscious woodbine binds* 

And to the door a neater pathway winds; 

At early morn, the careful housewife, led 

To cull her dinner from its garden bed, 

Of weedless herbs a healthier pmspect sees, 

While hum with busier Joy her happy bees ; 

In brighter rows her table wealth aspires. 

And laugh with menier blaze her evening flres ; 

Her infants* cheeks with fresher roses glow. 

And wilder graces sport around their brow ; 

Py clearer taper lit, a cleanlier board 

Receive* at supper hour her tempting hoard ; 

The chamber hearth with fresher boughs Is spread, 

And whiter is the hospitable bed. 

And oh, fair France ! though now along the shade, 
Where erst at will the grey^clad peasant strayed, 
pieam war's discordant vestments tlirough the trees, 
And the red banner fluctuates in the breeze ; 
'Tliough martial songs have banished songs of love^ 
And nigbthigales forsake the village grove, 
Scared by the flfe and rumbling drum's alarms, 
And the short thunder, and the flash of arms ; 
While, as Night bids the startling uproar die. 
Sole sound, the Sourd* renews his mournful cry ! 
—Yet, hast thou found that Freedom spreads her power 
Beyond the cottage hearth, the cottage door : 
All nature smiles, and owns beneath her eyei 
Her fields peculiar, and peculiar skies. 
Yes, as I roamed where Loiret's waters glide 
Through rustling aspens heard from side to side, 
When from October clouds a milder light 
Fell, where the blue flood rippled into white, 
Methought from every cot the watchful bird 
Crowed with ear-piercing power till then unheard ; 
Each clacking mill, that broke the murmuring streams, 
Rocked the charmed thought in more delightfnl dreams ; 
Chasing those long, long dreams, the falling leaf 
Awoke a fainter pang 6f moral grief ; 
The measured echo of the distant flail 
Wound in more welcome cadence down the vale ; 
A more majestic tidet the water rolled. 
And glowed the sungilt groves in richer goM. 
^-Though Liberty shall soon, indignant, raise 
Red on the hills his beacon's comet blaze; 
Bid from on high his lonely cannon sound. 
And on ten thousand hearths his shout rebound ; 
Bis larum-bell from village-tower to tower 
Swing on the astounded ear its dull undying roar; 
Yet, yet rejoice, though Pride's perverted ire 
Rouse Hell's own aid, and wrap thy hills in fire ! 
Lo ! from the innocuous flames, a lovely birth, 
With its own Virtues springs another earth : 
Nature, aa in her prime, her virgin reign 
Begins, and Love and Truth compoae her train ; 
While, with a pulseless band, and steadfast gaze, 
Unbreathing Justice her still beam surveys. 

Oh give, great God, to Freedom's waves to ride 
Sublime o'er Conquest, Avarice* and Pride, 
To sweep where Pleasure decks her guilty bowers, 
And dark Oppreaaion builds her thick- ribbed towers 

* An insect so called, which cmita a short, melan- 
choly cry, heard at the close of the summer eveoinga, 
on the banks of the Loire. 

t The duties upon many parts of the French ri- 
vers were so exorbitant, that the poorer people, de- 
prived of the benefit of water carriaft, were obliged 
y» tranapon their goodi by Iftnd. 



— Give them, beneath their breaat while gladness sprii^i, 
To brood the nations o'er with Nile-lika wings; 
And grant that every sceptred Child of clay. 
Who cries, presumptuous, " Here their tides shall atay,*' 
Swept in their anger from the afiTrighied shore. 
With all hia creaturea aink — lo riae no mora ! 

To-night my friend, within this humble cot 
Be the dead load of mortal ills forgot 
In timely sleep ; and, when at break of day, ' 
On the tall peaks the glistening sunbeams play. 
With lighter heart our course we may renew, 
The first whose footsteps print the mountain dew. 
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THE FEMALE VAGRANT. 

Mr Father was a good and pious man. 

An honest man by lioneat parents bred; 

And I believe Uiat, soon aa I tHigaa 

To lisp, he made roe kneel beside my bed, 

And in his hearing there my prayers 1 said: 

And afterwards, by my good father taught, 

I read, and loved the tmoks in which I read ; 

For books in every neighbouring house I sought. 

And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure brought 

Can I forget what charms (*id once adore 

My garden stored with peas, and mint, and thirae, 

And rose, and MMy, for the sabbath morn? 

The sabbath bells, and their delightful chime ; . 

The gambols and wild freaks at shearing time 

My hen's rich nest through long grass scarce eq»ied ; 

The cowslip- gathering in June's dewy prime ; 

The swans, that, when I sought the water-side. 

From far to meet me came, spreading their snowy pridtl 

The stafl" I yet remember which upbore 
The bending body of my active Sire ; 
His seat beneath the honeyed sycamore 
Where the bees hummed, and chair by winto' fin ; 
When market-morning came, the neat attire 
With which, though bent on haste, myaelf I decked . 
My watchful dtig, whoae atarta of furious ire, 
When stranger pass, so oAen I have checked; 
The red-breast, known for yeara, which at my casement 
pecked. 

The suns of twenty summers danced along, — 
Ah! little marked how fast they rolled away: 
But, through severe mischance, and cruel wrong. 
My father's substance fell into decay : 
We toiled, and strugg'ed— doping for a day 
When Fortune sliould put on a kinder look ; 
But vain were wishes — eflbrta vain aa they; 
He from his old hereditary nook [took. 

Must part, — tlie summons came,--our final leave wa 

It was indeed a miserable hour 
When, from the last hill-top, my sire surveyed, 
Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 
That on bis marriage day sweet music made ! 
Till then, he hoped his bones might there be laid. 
Close by my mother in their native bowers : 
Bidding me trust in God, he stood and prayed,-^ 
I could not pray :— through tears that fell in ahoweia 
Glimmered our dear-loved home, alas ! no longer oura ! 

There was a Youth whom I had loved so long. 

That when I loved him not I cannot say: 

'Mid the green mountains many a thoughtless song 

We two had sung, like gladsome birds in May; 

When we began to tire of childirh play. 

We seemed still more and more to prize each other . 

We talked of marriage and our marriage day; 

And I in truth did k>ve him like a brother. 

For nevef could I iiopa to meet with aueli nnotlMr 
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*two 7«am w<^r« p«^od since to » ^s^ant town 
He hurt repaired lo ply Ott artlit'u tra«e, 
What tears of bitter ijrief* tlUtlren unknown I 
What tender vow» our laat tad Ww? delayed*. 
To Mm we turned :— wo had a9 otln-riaid : 
Lik«i one r«"iayed, np«n hie netJt I wept. 
And lier whom he had kivcd In jny; he »nid, 
He well could love la grief j hia faiih he kept ; 
And in a quiet homo oaoe more my father tUpi. 

We lived in peace and comfort ; and wcr^ bleat 
With daily bread, by constant toll supplied. 
Ttai;ee lovely inftots lay irpnn mj» breast; 
And often, viewing their sweet smiles, I sighed, 
: And knew not why. My happy Pniher died, 
WtiM sad diftresa reduced the ehtUlren's meal : 
Thrice hap|»y! that for hiirt the grave did hide 
The eiopty loom, cold hearth, and silent wheel, 
Aod wmn that flowed for Uli which patience conld 
not beal. 



Tw'fte a hard chahge, an c\il time was come; 
We hadno hope, and no relief couJd gain. 
Bat aooD,* with proud parade, the notey drum 
Beat round, to sweep the sueeia. of want and pain 
My hmband'a arms now only aerved to *rain 
Me and bhi children hungering in his view ; 
Hi auch dismay my prayera and teaia Were vain: 
To Join those miserable men he flew ; -^ 
And |io*r to the sca-coaat, with numbers more, we 
drew. 

There long were we negU^ted, and we bore 
Much sorrow, ere the fleet its anchor weighed; 
Green fields before us, and our native shore, 
We breathed a pestilential air, that made 
B«vage for whieh no knell was heard. Wc prayed 
For our departure ; wished and wlahed— nor knvv 
♦Mid that long sickness, and those hopes delayed, 
That happier daya we never more must view : 
*rhe parting signal streamed, at last tUg land withdrew. 

But the calm summer season now was past. 

On as we drove, the equinoctial deep 

Ran moonialns-hlgh before the bowling blast ; 

Aod many perished in the whirlwind's sweep 

We gazed with terror on their gloomy sleep, 

TJnuoghtihit soon such nngukib must ensue. 

Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap, 

That we ibe mercy of the waves should me: 

We reached the western world, a poor, devoted crew. 

The patas and plagues Uial on oar beads ca»e down, 

Disaase and famine, hgmf and fear. 

In wood or wiWemees, tn camp or town, 

ll woufcl thy brain unsettle even to hear. 

All perished— •111 in one remorseless year. 

Husband and Children ! one by one, by sword 

And rave»o«s t»lague, all perished : every tsar 

Dried up, despairing, desolate, on board 

A Brit^b ship 1. waked, as from a trance restored. 

FeaeeAil as some iromeawurtible plain 

By the ftrsl beams of dawning light inapreel, 

In the calm sunshine slept the giittcruig main. 

The very oceaa hath i(s boor of r^t* .♦ 

I too forgot the hcavinps of ray brcsb:. 

Oh roe, how quiet sky and occ^n were I 

As quiet aU within me %I washiest J 

And looked, and looked along the silent air 

Until II scaled to brijig a joy to my despair. 

Ah ! how unlike those late lerrifld sl*ipps» 
And groans, that rage of racking ftunirm spoke ! 
The unburled dead that la^ lo feiidrUig he.tl^ ! * 
The breathing feslUenca. thot lUse like smoke I 
The ihriek ihat froirt the distant batUe broke'- 
Th« mine's dire earthquake, and ihe pallid host 
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Driven by the homb'A incessant. thuadeiHBtrqke 
ToPnatluiome vauliii, where hean-slrk angtfiiih tossedj 
Hope died, and (car ittelC in agony warlosl.' 

Some migbiy gulf of separation past, 
r seemed tranvport^ to another Avm-ld : — , 

A thought resigiud wlih puhi, when fVotn ihc «ast * 
Th«f impjjtieni mariner the salt unfurled, 
And, t\ hisUing, called the >vln<'l tWfl hardly curjed 
The stltiut sen. From the sweet thoughts of hoifle 
Si\d fironi all hope I was for cwr hurried. ^ .^ 

For mo — fartho^ from canh!y* port to roanv 
Was best, could I but shun lite Fpol where man might 
come. 

And oft I thonghf. (my fancy was so strong) 
That I, at last, a resting-place had found f 
" Here will I dwell,** eaid I, ** ray wlirtle life long, 
Roaming the illimitable watfrs fOund : 
Here will 1 liva,— of ctery friend ditowAed,-^ • 
And end my days upou the ocean rtood."— ■ 
To hreak my "dream Ihe vessql reached its' bound : 
.Anil homeles* hear a tjbousand hom^'l I stood, 
Aii<f neat a thousaiui table! pined, axid wanted food. 



By grief eufeeblod, was I turned adrift, 
Helpless as sailor cnst on desert rock ; 
Nor morsel to ray mouiU thai day did lift, 
Nor dared my hand nt any door to knock. 
I lax where, with hi? drowty^Matea, the Cock 
From the cross tlhiber of an out- house I'UBg : 
DistHAlIy tolled, that night, the city clock! 
At morn my sick heart hunger scarcely stung. 
Nor to the beggar's language could [ fit my tongue* 

So passed another day, and^ so the third; 
Then did I try itt vain the crowd'a resort, 
— fn deep despn'.r, by frightfifl wishes stirred, 
iVcor the sea-side I reached a ruined Fort; 
There, pains which nature could no more support, 
>Viih bHndness linked^ did on my vitals- fall, 
And after mkny inferruptions short 
Of hideous sense, I sank, nor step could crawl ; 
Unsought for was the help that did my life recall. 

Borne to an hospital, I lay with brain 
Drowsy un& weak, and shattered memoty ; 
•1 heard -my -neighboMTs, in iheir beds, complain - ■ 
of many tiiinga. which never troubled me ; 
Of feet still budtUng round with hvisy glee ; 
Of looks where ccsnmon kindneR had no part ; 
Of service done with careless cruelly, 
Fretting the fever round the languid heart;' 
And groans which, as they said, might make a dead 

-vman start. ' ;* ' - . ' 

* ^ 

These things just served to stir the torpid sense, 
Noc paiu nor pity in. my. bosom raised. 
With sircnglli did w^mory return ;. and, thence . 
Dismissed, again on o^n day I gazed, 
At hotijea, men, and common light amazed. 
The lanes I sought, and, as tlu; sun retired, 
Cane where beneaib the trcps a faggot blazed ; 
The Tra,vcUois saw raewe<?p, my fate enquired. 
And gavt me feotf,— a»d rest, more welcome, more 
desired* 

They, iWth their ptonlfred Asscf, semblance mtido 
Of Potters wandering on from door tb door ; 
But llfb of* happier sort to me ptutswyed. 
And otiioi joys my fhncy to allure ; 
The bag pii>e, dinning on th«* midnight moor, 
bi bnru iipUgincd ; a;id companions boon 
.Well met ft«m far with reVi Irjf secure, 
Among the lores* glades, when jocund iune. 
TLolicd fast along thcsk^ his warm and genial moon. 

But ilf th<^ suited me— those journeys dark 

O^er lAeor-ittd mountain, mldnlglu theft lo>«tch: 
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tTo charm- Die siirty Mdm^icm'B (KiUiKil hark, - 
Or lii^n? oa tiptoe at the lifted latch. . * 

Tlie gUtQthy lantern, antl Uie dim blue mn'tch, 
Tliu UiucK di.K^l:^, tlie wnraing whfetV? ebtiU, 
A Ml ear 6tUJ busy on iu niglitly wiuch,. 
Were not for m^, broufrht Dp lit noUiiag ill : 
t^esidef, on gfieft sofrcsb Qiy tiioughu were brooding 

fltilL 
» . - ' 
, What con fd' I do, unaided aod tmbfest ? 
l^j Father I gone wds eirery friend of thine: 
And kindred of dond hualMtnd are at best 
Brntjill h^'lp ; and, afun- iparringo nuch as mine, 
WJtb Hltle kindne^B would |o me inellne.< 
ill was I. then^or toll or scovire At: 
,Whh tcmsi whose course no effort could confine, 
By ttie road-side forgetful would I sit 
WboI« boars, my idle arnu* tu moping sorrow knit. 



I led a wairdering Itfe among tbe fields ; * 

GuotenicdlyY yet aometimes self-accused, 

I ^red -upon what aasual bounty yields, 

Now coldly grivon, now utterly refused. 

The grourfd I for aiy bed have oftaa naad: 

But, what afflicu toy peace with keenest ratli 

la, that I have my inner self airaaed. 

Forgone the home delight of constant tmth, 

And clear and open soul, so prised tu fearlev youtiL 

Three years thus wandering, oftan have I Tie wed. 
In te.nrs, the sun towards that country tend 
Where aiy poor heart lost all ita fortitude ; 
And now across Ibis moor my steps 1 bend — 
Oh ? tell me wlilii:er— for no earthly friend 

Hare I.' She ceased, and weeping tamed aaray^— 

As if because her tale was at an end 

She wept ;— because she bad no anore to 9»f 

Of that perpetual wttight wbkb on her apMt liy. 
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POEMS FOUNDED ON THE AFFECTIONS. 



THE BROTHERS * 

* Thesk Tourists, TIeaven preserve us! necdsmustUve 
A profitable life : some glance aUinjr, 
Bapid and gay, ^s if tho earth wcru air, 
And they were butterflies tu wheel about 
Long as the summer lasted : annie, as wise. 
Perched on Uie forobend ofa jaliinp crag, 
Pencil in band and book upon the knee, 
Will look and scribble, scribble o« aiid look. 
Until a man might travel twelve at out imles. 
Or reap an acre of his neighbottr't* com. 
But, for that mophtg Son of Idleness, 
Why can he tarry yonder ? — In our chnrchTrard 
Is neither epitapb nor monument , ■ * 

Tombstone nor name — only the turf we tread 
And a ll»w natural graves." To Jane, his wtffe, 
Thus spake the homely Priest of Eniierdaie. 
It was a July evening ; and he sate 
Upon. llH? long stone-^eat beneath the eaves 
Of his cW cottage,— as If- chanced, ttiat day, 
Employed in winter's work. F'pon the stone 
His Wife sate oCur Uim, teasing matted wool, 
Whil«, from the twin cards tomhed wltli glirtering wire, 
He fed the spii^ of his youngest Child, 
Who turned her large round wheel In the open 'air 
With back and forward stcpa. Towaivia the field 
In which 4be Parish Chapel stood alone, ' 
Girt round with a bartl ring of mossy wall. 
While half an hour v\'ent. by, tfie Priest had selkt 
Many a long look of wonder: and at J.ul;, 
Risen from his seat, be^iide the snosi'-t^hite ftdgli 
Of carded, wool which the old man liad pHefl 
lie laid bis implements with gaoilc earc, 
Each in the other locked ; and, d<ivvn the path 
That from his cotfago.to the cburcli-yard led. 
He took his way,' impatient to atcost . 

The Stranger, whom be saw still lingering ihew'. 

Twas one well known to him in . former daj-s, 
A 8bepherd-lad.(— who ere Ills sijttoenth yea? 
-Had left that calling, tcmprcdio entrust • 
His expectatlona to the fickle 'winds . - 

And perilous waters,— with the mariners 
A fellow mariner,— rand so had farad 
Through twenty scaseas: but be had been reaired 
Among the mountains, and he in bis heAfl 

•This Poem was intended to conclude a serf^ of 
I aSToralH, the scene of wliicb was laid ajuojig the moun- 
tains of Cambcrland and VVe^tniorcIantl. 1 mention 
thista apologise for the abruptness with ^bichtbQooeiil 
begins. , ' , "^ 



Waa half a Bhephcrd on the stormy aeas. 

OTt In the piping shrouds had I^eonard hea^d 

Tlie tooea of waterfalls, and Inland aoanda 

Of caves atid treoa ! — and, when the regular wind 

Between the tropics filled the steady sail. 

And blew with the same breath through days and weeks, 

Lengthening iorisi'bly its weary line 

Along the cloudless Main, be, in those heuta 

Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 

Over tiie vessers side, and gaze and gnzai 

And, white the broad green wave and sparklingfoam 

Flashed round Mm images and huca that wrought 

fn union with the employment of his heart, 

He, thus l)y feverish passion overcome, 

Even with tlie organs of Ms bodily eye. 

Below litm, hi tlia bosom of the deep, 

Saw mountahis,— saw the forms of abeep that grazed 

On vetdant hljik— with dwellings among trees, 

And shepherd* clad in ttta same country gray 

WlUch be himself Jiad worn.* 

And now, at last. 
From perils manifold, with eome small wealth 
Acquired by (Taffie 'mid the Indian Isleat 
To lUa paternal home he is' returned. 
With a determined purpose to rasume 
The lifeJie hod lived tliere; bath for the aake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the love 
Which to an only brother he has borne 
la an bis Itardsliipa, since that happy time 
When, whether Jt blow foul or fair, they two 
Were brother SlieplierdiT on their native hills, 
—They were the hist of all their race : and now. 
When Laonnrd had approaohed bis home, his h«ait 
Failed in bini ; and, not venturing to enquire 
Tidiaps of one wliom he so dearly loved, ' 
Towards tho cfatirch-jrard he liad turned aside ; 
.That, as he knew In what particular spot 
His family were laid, be thence might leant 
If attM hia Brother lived, or to the file , . 
Another grave was added.—He had found 
Another grave,^near which a full haJf-hour 
He had feaislned; btit, as he gazied, tfaera grew 
Such a oonfnaion In his memory. 
That he began to doubt ; and hoiKS was his 
That he had teen this heap of turf before,— 
That It was xtut i^nother frave; but one 
He bad forgotten. He had lost his path 
A^ up tba vale, thiu^aftemoon, ha- walked 
Through ficldswbiclitoQcc bad been wcUknuwnto him ; 

• This description of the Calentnre iaaketehcd from 
dn iw^rfecl recoll^cikin of an adnnrable one ia prose, 
by Mr. Gilbert, author of The Uurricaue. 
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And nb wbst joy the rcoollectiim bow 
Seal to bis heart ^ lie lifled up b'u ^ei. 
And, looking! round, imagined that he saw 
'Strange alteration wrought on every tide 
Among the woods and fieldt, and that the rocks. 
And everlasting hflki tbetnielv«« were cbangt-d: 

By this the Priest, wfio down the field hnd come, 
Unseen by Leonard, at the church-yard gate 
Stopped short,— and thence, at leisure, luub by limb 
PeruflGd liiiu with a gay complacency. 
Ay, thouijrht the Vicar, eniiling to himseir, 
'Tl« one of thoae who needs must leave the path 
Of the world** business to go wild alone; 
Hb arms hare a perpetual Iwlidoy ; 
The bsppy man will creep about the fields, 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears flown his clieek, or solitary smiles 
Into Ms face, until tlio netting aun 
Write Fool upon his forehead. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed that overarched tim gate 
Of thia rude church yard, 1411 the Blare appeared 
The good Man might have communed with bimsel/, 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave, 
Approached ; he remgnizcd the Priest at once, ^ 
And, after greetings interchanged, and given 
By Leonard to the Vicar as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue eii^ued. 

LEOh'AJLD. 

You live. Sir, in these da let), a quiet lifo: 

Your irears make up one peaceful fumilj; 

And who would griere and ft-ct, if, welcome come 

And welcome gone, they are so like each other. 

They cannot be remembered ? Scarce a funeral 

Comes to this church-yard once in eighteen months; 

And yet, some changes must tak<> place among you : 

And you, who dwell here, even among these roci^s, 

Can trace the finger of mortality, 

And see, that with our threcticorc years and tea ' 

We are not all that perish. 1 rcinemlHur, 

<Fur many years ago I patiif^ed this road) 
Tliere was a foot-way all along the fleUls 
By tbo brook-side — 'tis gune — aud that dnrk cleA ! 
To mo it does i|ot seem to wear the fiicu 
Which then it had. 

PRIEST. 

Nay,, sir, for aught I knoir, 
That etaasm is much the ^aoie — 

LliOXARD. 

• But, auretyi yonder— 
raiSsT. 
Ay, there, indeed, your memory is a friend 
Thai does not play you ral9e.-^>u tint tall pike 
fit Is the loneliest place of ail these MIIm) 
There were two Springs which bubbled sido^y. elde, 
Ab if they had been made that they might b<: " 
Companions for^^ech other: the bugo crag '* 
Was rent with lightninf— ^nc hath ditnppcared }^ 
The oilier, left behind, in flowing stilL* 
For accidents and cliaugea «uch as tliese, 
We wmu not store of ihcin ;— a watcr-spout 
^VIII bring down half a uioeuialn; wimt a least 
Fer folks that wMltder np and dowu like you, 
To sec an acre's bjciiidth of that wide cJitf 
One roariof cataract !— a t»herp Mayftenu 
WMI conio, witii loads of January snqw, 
And In' one night scad twenty more of sheep 
To fsed the ravens; or a Ijbepberd dies 
By some Antoward deilh dmoug the rocks: 
The ice breake-up and sweeps away a bridge— 
A wood is felled :— and ttitn for our owd homes} / 
A Child in bora or christeacd, a Field i>louBhed,* 
A Daughter eent to servir^, aJVeb sffun, 

- * Tbis «rttiajiy tMk place upoo KidetOw Pitt nt 
t|l» head^of Howefwaipr. , , 



The old House clock is.deckcd-wilti a'^qew'face; 
And hence, to far from wantini! facts or datea 
To chronicle Uie lime, wc all Imvc her^ . *" 
A pair of diaries,— one senring, Sir, 
For the whale dkle, and ona foe each /ire-side— 
Yours was a uirangcr'^ j»idsm«nt: for Iliatorians, 
Commend me to those valleys' - -^ 

UrONAKD. 

Yet your Church-yard 
Se<»mp, if flueh freedom inay be used wIMi ymi, ' 
To say thai you are hcc«lle*s of the past : - 
An orphan could not find bis mother*s grave: " ' 
Here's neithi^r head nor loot-stone, plate of bcaim, 
Cr6e:»4K>nr!>i nor skull,— type of our earthly state 
Nor emblem of our Jiopee: the d<>Qd man*8 home 
Is but a fellow to tlmt pasture-flcld. 

wtitrr. 
Why, there, Sir, is a ihoitght that's new to me! 
The Stone-cutters, 'tis trno, might beg tbetr bread- 
If every English Church-yard Were like ours; ' 
Yet ypur conclusion wahders from iIm truth: 
We bftve no need iif names nnU epitaphs; "^ 

\Vc talk about the dead by our fire-sides. 
And tJien, fur our iiuiaortai part! we want ' 

No fymbols. Sir, to tell iw that plain tole: 
The thought of dentb siu eai>y on flie man 
Who has been bom and dies amdag the mouioaius., 

LuoKxan. 
YottT nn1f<!men, then, do ia each otheifa tkoughti 
Po»efc-9 ti kind of second Ike: no dQuht 
You, Sir, could help mo to the liislbfy 
Of half these Graves? 

PRIKST. •'' 

For elght-srnre winters past, * 
With what I've witnessed, and with what rvdiearOi 
Perhaps I might; and on ti winter-evening, 
If yaa were seated at my chimney's n6ok, 
By turhing o'er tht«! liiilocks ene by ono. 
Wo two couM travel, Sir, throufh a strange ituind ; 
Vet. all in the broad highway of tbe world. 
•XffW there's a grave— yout foot is half upoa It,— 
It looks just like tbo rest; and yet that Maa 
Died brofcen-bearted. 

LaONAtl). 

Tis a rmnmon case. 
We'll take another: who is he that Ilea 
Beneath yon ridge, tbe 1a«t of thoee three graves? 
It thucbes 6u ttiat piece of native rock' 
Left in the church- yard wall. 

raiisT, 

^ Tbpfs Walter Fwbiak. 

lie had as white, a head ancf frcsli^ a cheek 
As ever were proftuct-d by youth and, «*» >■ 
Engend^!big in the bluod of hale luurscdte. 
Throu*! r:vV.' louK Renerations hud. the heart 
Of W^'::..i'd forelaihtjes o'arflowcd iHe bounds 
Of their iulieritaitec,'tbat single cottage — 
Vou see it yotidi;r r— aad t^iose fe# green fields.. 
Tlieytoiltd and wrought, and still, from Bire \o jpon, 
Each atrueplW, nud each yielded as bcfare * 
A little^f et a IlltM»— and old Walter, 
TI|py ivfi IP. turn the fan^iiy -beart;. and laid 
With other hyrtHens than the crop it bore. ^ 

Year iffXer j'car.ili^ oljd maa< still brpt 'tis - w 
A cheerfnl Ihind,— And bH/Vetcd nitb bo{|^d, 
Tntcr«it, dnfl mortgages* at tnut he sankr ' 

And WMii into iiis^jFravc \cftirQ his time. 
Poof ^TaTTcr ! wheiMr. it wpif care Ibat t^urrtd Mm 
"GcKd dr^y bnowl, bhl to th^ verv bift •/ T 

Ila had' Ibe liftlj^teW fo«n ip |:nnerdal«: 
Ilia pac^'-^rn^ nevcrtliat of oo old lOJn: '' 

r almost see Jifm triji|)iiig dnwri Ae ipnth " ' 

With \ii»' two' OraTfAiions after hlun— tifii You; 
.t'nlcA oafXandlbrd be yduc hoM to-uigbt, 
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Hare fhr to travel,'— irhd on' ihcm^ rou^b V^^ba 
Even in the longest day ©f oildtfttBimer-' 

But thoae two Orphatia! 

rxiaaT. 

Or^aiia ?— Such ihey were-^ 
Yet DottrljIleWahrr IKrU — fur ttjougli their parents 
Lay buffed hidn-hy aiU<» n^ now they llf, 
Ir^pld Man w^ a UdMsr tn tha lwt>'a, 
Two fatliera in our /bthev: aii4l if tc-ar»<, 
sued when he ia!ke<I ot them wh«re tUejr were not, 
And ntMintinpu fh-oi tfia frifirfnity of fnvr, 
. Are aupht oi'wliaa niakoa u|> » motiicr^s heart, 
Thi* old Wlarr, in the day of fci» o!d a;re, 
'tVaa lialf n ^l^fh<^r to theu>.— If yon weep, Sir, 
Tb hear a SlVangpr tjlkiup about filrnoccn^ 
Heaven bles* you wliert yon arc among yuttrkitkdrcd! 
^y^yoQ piay turn tlmi.u'«y— It H m gra>-o-- 
%Vhic|i will baar looking at. 

^ LKONAR9, 

\ ' , These Boys— I hope ^ 

They Ibred this good ol4 .Man J— 

TJ»ey did— and truly: 
But that Was wliat we ulnniat overlooked, 
Thty were Buch darlingv of o^cli other For, 
Tlioufh fttwi their ctadfcs they had lived with Wmlver, 

* TLe only Ktn^mn^ near theiu, anu though he 
Incljncd to lJ:«i^ by rca»4Jn of fiia ORC, 

With a oiore toiid, fautillar icfidirncss. 
They, notwIthsyinUing, bad mucli love lo apare, 
And it all weul into each oiljer'a bcarla. 
Leonard, the elder by juat eighiaaa inonlha, 
Wa» two years taller t *t\va« a joy xb see. 
To hair, UJ" tneet them !— Fn)m their house thofleliool 
la dintaot Uiree abort inUa«— and in \ha lime 
Of stprra and thaw, when ev*ry water-coun*e 
And unbridged atrca», auch aa T"u may have noticed 
Cfoasing our ro|d» at every huudrtd Btepif, 
Was cwoln into a nohy rlvulw, 
, Would Leonard then, w hen elder boys perbaps * 
Ittrnaiued ftt hooio, go staggering tbrougU.UMB fords 
Bearing his Brother on hi.'* back. I have seen Win, 
On" windy days, -In one ef ilioac atray brook», 
Ay» more. than onc^ I liJ^ve seen J^im, mtd-leg deep, 
Their two boo^a lying both on a dry stone, 
Upon the hitlicr t^ide: and once I said, 
. As I remember loolcing mund tbc.e tocka 
And bilta on which we all of us were bom. 
Thai "Oid who made the great Ijook of tlie*W0Tld 
W«mld bless such piety— , ' 

^ » ^ LXOftARS. » 

* * .11 may b« then — > 

puiRax, ^'''' 

Nerer dkt worthier lads break Englisib bread ; 

* The £ne«t Sunday tluit ttie .\uuiuitt saw. 
Willi atl its uiealy clusu;rs of ri|)e nuta, 
Obuld neAcj^ keep tbt«e. boys awaji^ from eliurch, 
Or tempt lAeiu to ^an iiour of siU)batii brracli. 
Leaaard and Jaaacs ! L warranty e^ery corner 

* Amofig tFlLse rorks, and every liotlovv place 
W;iere4bc* coofd SAtmc, to one or both of thcn\ 
Wa^knoxyn as well aatotbe flowers ibnigrow there. 
JLiike Roe-bucl^s they went, Uoiuidiiig o'er the hilla ; 
They playad ]ike"j<¥o yo«ng Buvens On ilip crags : 

. Th<ia they could \v<ite, j^, and speak loo, aa- Well 

^As ipany^oil their Iretiers — and for Leonard '. 
T'^ie very nlRht bcfortj he went a\yay, ^ 
In my otva taau^a I puW»into.iiis hand 

, A Ist^e, an^ I'd. \vafcr -hoOse «iM^ fluid » 

That, if he Is aliv% he haa it y«t^ . ,. 

*■ * LEOXARO. 

It aeems, these Brotbeis have not lived, to ke 
A eomfort to each oth^i — 



nussT. 

Thai thpy mfgU "* 

Lliwtn siioli end, la Wtiat both old and youof ** 

In thia our valley mil of us have wi4hed, ^ 

.\t>d what, for my part, I have often prayed : »> 

Rut 'Leonard— 

I 

LKOKAaO. ^ 

Then Janni* slBI la left amoiif yoal 
faicsT. 
*Tii of the elder Broiher I ann apeaklng: 
Tbey Had an Uncle ;— be was at that time 
A thriving man, and trafficked oo lh« aeaa : 
.And, but lor that aanie Uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had never bandied rupe or ahroad : 
P<ir the hdf lov4d the'Tlfe which w« lead Imv« ; 
And ihnuf h of unripe yeaia, a ttripling only, 
His f>rml wa.t knit to this his native soiL 
But, as 1 «fiid, oki Walter was too weak 
To «trlve with such a torrent ; when he died, 
The Eatate and House were sold ; and all thair Bhaf^ 
A pretty floek, and which, fbr aught I know. 
Had ch»tiied the Ewbanfcs for a thoueaod yeara : — 
Well — all was gone, and they were dnUtute. 
And Leonard, cbiaily for bis Brother*a aake, 
Rcaotved to try hia fortune on the aeaa. 
Twelve jrcars are past sinee wa had tiding! fnnn Mm 
If there wene oae among na wIm bad heard 
'that Leonard Ewbaak waa come booM again, 
FroMi the great Gavel*, down by Leeza*a Banka^ ' 

And down the Enna, far aa Bgremont, 
The day would be a vry festival; 
And thoic two bells of ours, which ifeere joo UiL 
.IJahging in the open ahr— hut, O good Sir ! 
This la sad talk— they'll aever aoiiad fbr him^ 
Living or dead.— When last we heard of him, 
He waa to slavery among the Moora 
Upoo the Barbary Coast.^'Twaa not a IftUe ^ 
That would bring down his aplrit; and ao doubt, 
Before it ended la his death, the Youlli 
Was sadly crosaod— Poor Leonard ! when we parted, 
He took rae by the hfiad, and said to me, 
Tf e'er be ahoMid grow rich, he woaM rettvn. 
To live in peace npoa hia Father's Laadi 
.\nd laj hia bones among na. 

ISOeVAEO. 

Iftbatday 
Should coihp, *t would needs be a glad day for M m • 
Ue would hlNMelf, no donbt, be happy iftaii 
-Aa any that should meet Jiira — 

ratasT. 

H«ppyl«r- 

LtOlVARD. 

You rttid hia kindred all were in their grartSs, 
And that ha bad one Brother— 

raissT, 

Th»t is bog 
A fellow tale of sorrow. From bis youth 
Jame!<, though not sickly, yet was delicate ; 
And Leonard being alw-ays by his tide 
Had duno so many offices abotit bii:j, ^ 

That, though be waa not of s timid nature. 
Yet ftill the rpirit of a Mbuntain Boy 
In film was AMnewhat rheck^ ; and, when hia Brother 
Wpi (Tone to aea, and he wng lefl alone, 
The little colour tliat he had ^as aoon * 

Stolen from his chock ; he drooped, and pitied, and 
pined— 

* The Great Gavel, so called, 1 imagine, from ita re- •' 
semblance to the. Gable en(i of a house, la oiao 6ftho 
biehest of the ruuberland roounuins. It stands at tha ^. 
bead of the several vales of Eonerdale, Wostdale; axMt 
Borri>wdole. " ^ , 

The L*>eza is aviver which flo^ into the Lake of^ 
E^niicrdaio : on «issijjng i^om jho Lake, It chanfca its « 
name, and is callell the End, Eyne, lar Jfiaaa. It faHi 
into iiie Mti a4it||e below Egcej^onu \,. ," 
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LVOIIAEB. 

But Ihew ar* all the graves of full-frown aien ! 

IRIKVT. 

Ay, Sir, that paMed away : we took him to oa : 

He was the Chl^d of all ibc dale— tie lived 

Three montbn with one, and %\x monthc with anotlier; 

And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor lova: 

And many, many happy days were his. 

Bui, whether blithe or sad, *tla my belief 

Bis absent Brother still was at hb heart. 

And, when he dwelt beneath out roof, we found 

<A practice HIl thU lime unknown to hloi) 

That often, rising from his bed at night. 

Be in bis sleep would walk aliout, end sleeping 

He sought his Brother Leonard.— You are moved ! 

Forgive me, «r : before I apoke to you, 

I Judged you moat onkindly. 

LVONiJlP. 

But this rouih, 

How did he dU at last 1 

MiiasT., 
One Bw«et May morning, 
(U will be twahre yeara since wh«n Spring returni) 
He bad gone Ibnh among flie new-dropped lamha, 
With two or three Oompaniona, whom their courae 
Of oecopatlon lad from height to height 
Under a cloudleaa sur, tin he, at leqglht 
Through waartneas, or, haply, to Indulge 
The humour of the momeni, lagged behind. 
You aee yon precipice ;— it wears the shape 
Of a vast building made of man/ crap ; 
And In the midat la one particular rock 
That rises like a column flrom the vale, 
Whence by our ahapherda Jt ta caBed Tm Pklak. 
Upon its aCry summit crowned with b«ath, 
The Loiterer, not unnoticed by his Comrades, 
Lay stretched at case ; but, passing by the place 
On their return, they found that he was gone. . 
No ill was feared ; but one of them, by chance 
Bntertng, when evening .was far spent, the house 
Which at that lime was Jam^*a home, there learned 
That nobody had seen him all that day : ^ 

The morning came, and still he war unheard of : 
The neighbours were alarmed, and to the Brook 
Some hastened, some toward^ the Lake : ere noon 
They found bfm at the foot of that iime Rock 
Dead* and with mangled Hmba. The third day after 
I huded hiBi P^r Youth, and 'there ha^^lieal 

LS0H4AO. 

And that then^ts hla grave l-»-Befoai hia death , 
Yott say that he saw many happy yeaii 1 

raiBST«r 

Ax, that he did— 

LaOMJJlll. 

Aad ^11 went well with him f— 
nussT. 
If be had hne, the youth had twenty homea. 

LBOMAED. 

And you believe, then ihat hla mind was eaay 1— 

rmiiaT. 
Tea, tofig before- ha died, be found that time 
la a true friend io aorrow ; and anieaa 
Hla thoughta were turned on Leonard's luckless fortnae, 
He lafted about him frith a chaerfiil love. 

LBOHAED. 

He could net come to an unhallowed end ! 

PBIBST. 

Nay, Ood foitid !— You recollect I meatioaed 
. A habit which disquietude and grief 

Bad broofht upon hlai ; and we all conjectured 
•That, as the day was warm, he had lain down 

Upon the gra«s,— and waiting for his comradea, 

Hf therd had flUlen aaleep ; that in his sleep 

He to the margin of the preelplce 
. Hfd wal^, and from the summit had fallen headlong. 

Aad aoaa douhti he perished: at the time, 



We guess, thai tn his hard l»e must have he'd '^ 
His Sliejiherd'a staff ; ^or uildwny In tlie^cllff 
Ii hnd been caught : and there for ttany yjjars 
It hung— and nioutdered there. 

TJie Prienl here ended— ' 
The Stranger would have thanked him, but he felt 
[ A gushing fmrn bi» heart, thai took away 
The power of speech. Both left the spot In silence; 
And Leonard, when they reached thecbu(tb>yard>^M,' 
As the Priest lifted up the latch turned round,— 
And, lookioff at the grave, he said, •* uiy Brother!" ^ 
The Vicar did not hear the words: and. now, ^ 

Pointing towards the Cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard v^ould partake hia homely ihre : 
The Other thanked him with a fervent volee ; 
But added, t^t, the evening being calm. 
He would pursue his Journey. So they parted. 
It was not h>ng ere.Leonard reached a grove 
That overhuag the road : he there atnpped ahoit, 
And, altting down beneath the trees, reviewed 
All thht the Priest had raid : bis early years 
Were with him in Ijis heart : his cherished hopes, 
And thoughtr which had been hia an hour before, 
All pressed on him with such a weight, that now, 
T^is vale^where he had been so happy, seamed 
A place In which he could not bear to live ; 
So be^ relinquished all^iis purposes. 
|Ie travelled on to Egremont : and iheflice. 
That night, he wrote a leitlsr to the Priest, • 
Beminding him, of what had paased between "^em; 
And adding, with a hope to he forgiven. 
That it was from the weakness of his heart , 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. 



Thie done, he went on shipboacd, aad la now 
A Ssamnn, a grey-headed Mariner, 



(■■■ 



II. 

ARTEGAL AND ELIDeBK 

THa CBKoincLB ov OBorraBT or Motofoyrs, 
Ajn» miltom's bistort or buolams.) 



Wbbeb be the Temples which, in Briuin*s Isle, 
For his paternal Gods, the Trojan raised 1 
Gone like a morning dream, or like a pile 
Of clouds that in ceruHan ether blazed i*^ 
Bre ^uliua landed on her whlte-cUffed ahore. 

They aank, delivered o'er 
To fatal dissolution ; and, I ween, 
No vestige then w«a left that such had ever been. 

Nathle8ar>^a British record (long coacealed 
In old Armorica whoae aecret spriaga 
No Ctothicr conqueror ever drank) revealed 
The wondrous current of forgotten things ; 
How Bniiup came, by oracles Impelled^ 

And Albion's giants quelled— 
A brood whom no civility could melt, > 
" Who never tasted grace, and goodnem ne'er bad Mu" 

By brave Oorlnena aided, be aubdued, 

Aiul rooted out the Intolerable kind ; ' 

And thia too-long-polluted land Imbued 

With goodly arts and usagea refined ; 

Whence golden iMirvestaf cities, warlike lowern, 

And Pleaaure'a sumptuous bowers ; 
Whence all the fixed delights of house and home, 
Friendahlps that will not break, and Ihve that caaaot 



O, happy Britain ! region air leo Ihir 
For self-delighting Ihncy to endure 
That sUenee only should Inhabit there, 
Wild beaata, or uncouth aavagea Impure ! 
But, Intermingled with the generoua seedt 
Ortw BMay a poleoeona weed ; 
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Thus fares it still wltb all that takes its birth 
From human care, (jr grows upoiLtbe breast of earth. 

Hence, and how #090 I that war of vcnpcauce waged 

])y Guendolcn againsi her fa Uh loss h^rd ; 

Till sNtej In jealous fury una^^suaged, 

Had s^»n his Paramour with rathlctsa sword : 

Then, tnto Severo hjdeously defiled, 

Sha. flung liar blamcJear chiJd, 
SabHaa^vowing that the stream should bear . 
That name through every age, tier hatred to declare. 

Bo speaks the Chronicle, and tells of Lear 

By hla ungrateful daughters turned adriA. 

Ve lightnings, hear hir voice I — Uiey cannot hear, 

Nor can the winds festore his simple gifl 

But One there is, a Child of nature meek, 

Who comes her Sire to seek ; 
And he, recovering sense, tipon her breast 
Leans smilingly, and sinks into a perfect rest 

There too We read of Spenser's fairy themes, 
And those that , Milton loved in youthful years; 
The sage enchanter Merlin's st¥btle schemes ; 
The feats of Arthur and his knightly peers; 
Of Arthur, — who, to upper light restored, 

Witli that terrific sword ^ 

Which yet he wields in subterranean war, 
^hail lift hit country's fame above the polar Btv ! 

What wonder, then, if in such ample field 
Of old- tradition, one 'particular flower 
Poth seemingly in vain its fragrance yield, 
And bloom unnoticed even to this late hourl 
Now, gentle Muses^your a«iigtance grants 

While I this flower transplant 
Into a garden stored with Poesy ; 
Where flowers and herbs unite, and haply 6{p|nc 

weeds l>e. 
That, wantipg not wild grace, are from all mischief 

free ! 



A Kino more worthy of respect and love 
Than wise Gorlionian ruled, not in his day/, 
And grateful Britain prospered far above 
AH neighbouring countries through his righteous sway ; 
He poured rewards and honours on the good ; 

The Oppressor he witlistood ; 
And while he served the gods with reverence due, 
Fields smiled, and temples rose, and towns and citlto 
grew. * %» 

He died, whom Artegal sucoceds-7-his son; 

But bow unworthy of such sire was he i 

A hopeful reign, auspiciously begun. 

Was darkened soon by foul Iniquity. 

From crime to crime he mounted, till at length 

The nobles leagued their strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant chased ; 
And, on the vacant throne, his worthier Brother pla- 
ced. 

From realm to ream the hambled IDcile went, 

BuppUant fbr aid his kingdom to regain ; 

Tn many a court, and many a warrior's tent. 

He arged his persevering suit in vain. 

Hfmi in whose wretched heart ambition failed, 

ptre poverty assailed ; •^ ■ 

And, tired with slights which he no more could brook. 
Towards his native soil he cast a longing look. 

Fair blew the wished-for wind — the voyage sped; 
Be landed ; and, by many dangers scared| 
"Poorly provided, poody followed,'* 
To Calaterium's forest he repaired. 
How changed from him who, bom lo bigheat place, 
Bad swayed the royal mace, 



Flattered and> feared, despised yet deified, 

In Troynovant, his scat by silvt^r Thamca-'s side I 

From that wild region where'" iroTcrowiiless king 
Lay in concealment with his*scan^ train, 
Supporting life by water from the spring, 
And such chance food as outlaws can obtain. 
Unto the few whom he esteems his friends 

A messenger hu send:; ; 
And from thojr secret loyalty requires 
Shelter and daily bread,— the amount of his desires. 

While he the issue wafts, at early mom 
Wandering by stealth abroad, he chanced to hear 
A startling outcry made by hound and horn, 
From which the tusky boar bath fled in fiear ; 
And, gcnuring' toward hiat o*er the grassy plain, 

Behold the hunter train! 
He bids hia little company advance 
With seeming unconcern and steady countenance. 

TlM royal Elidure, who leads the chase. 
Hath checked his fonnUng couraer — Can it be ! 
Mciliinks that I should recognise that face, 
Though mnch disguised by long adversity! 
He gazed rejoicing, and again he gaxed, 

Coufoiundet] and amazed — 
" It is the king, my brother !" and, by sound 
Of his own voice ponfiruted, be leaps upon the groond. 

Long, strict, and tender was the embrace he gave. 
Feebly returned by daunted Artegal ; 
Whose' natural affection doubts emrlave, 
'And apprehensions dark and criminal. 
Loth to restraln.the moving interview, 

The attendant lords withdrew ; 
And, while they stood upon the plain apart. 
Thus EUdare, by words, relieycd his struggling heart. 

" By heavenly P<Hi'(<rt conducted, we have met ; 
— O Brother ! to my knowledge lost so long. 
But neither Ibst to love, nqr to^ regret, 
Nor to my wishes lost ; — forgive the wronpr, 
(S|}ch it m;^ seem) if I thy crown have borue, 

Thy royal jifantle worn : 
I was their natural guardian.; and *tis just 
That now I should restoHi what hath been held in tnut.*' 

A while the astoniahicd Artegal stood mute, 
Then thus elclaimed— " To nie, of titles ahora. 
And stripped of power!— me, feeble, destitute, 
To me a kingdom I — 9pare the bitter scorn I 
If Judtice ruled ih^ breast of foreign kings, 

Theji, on the .wide-spread wuigs 
Of war, had I returned to claim my rigbt ; 
This will t here avow, not dreading thy despite.'* 

" I do not blame thee," Eli dure repMed ; . 
" But, if my looks did with my \<irorde agree, 
I should at once be trusted, no^ defied, 
And tliou from all disquietude bq free. 
May the unsullied Goddess of 4lte chas^ 

Who to this blflised place 
At this blest moment led me, if I ppeak 
With insincere intent, on me her vengeance wreak! 

" Were this same spear, which in my hand I grasp 
The British sceptre, here would I to thee 
The symbol yield ; and would undo this clasp, 
If it confined the robe of sovereignty. 
Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 

And joyless sylvan jjport. 
While thou art roving, wretched and forlorn. 
Thy couch the dewy earth, thy roof the forest thorn!" 

Then Artegal thus spake — " I only i^gbl, 
Within this realm a place of safe retreat ; 
Beware of rousing an ambitions thought j^ 
Beware of kindling hopes, for me unmectj 
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Thon art reputed wi^e, bat \a taj mind 

AW pitiably Whid ; 
Full soon this generotis pun^osft thou tnayrt rue, 
When that Wlilch has bteii done no wishes can undo. 

" WUo» when • cpwn is |lxed upon his head, 
Would bahuica claim with claim, and rigiitwith right? 
But thou~I know not how inspired, bow led— 
Wouldat change the course of things in ail men's sight! 
And this for one who cannot imitate 

Thy virtue, who may hate : - 

For, if, by such strange soeriticc restored, 
lie reign, thou still must be his king, tod sovereign lord. 

'* Lifted in ipagnanimity above 
Aaght that my feeble nature could perform, 
Or even conceive ; surpassing me in love 
Far as in power' the eagle doth the worm ; 
I, Brother! only'shooid he king iu name, 

And govern to my shame ; 
A shadow in a4iated land, while all 
or glad or willing service to thy jhara wonra fall." 

" Believe it not," said Elidure ; ••^^rcspeet 
AwalU OB virtuous life, and evfr most • 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked, 
XVhicb stands the universal empire's' boast ; 
This can thy own experience testify: 

Nor shall thy foes deny 
That, in the iracions opening of tliy reign, 
Our Father^ spirit seemed in thee to breathe again; 

" And what If o'er that bright unbosoming 
Chmda of dtsgr&ce and envious fortune past ! 
Hava we not seen the glories of (he n-pring 
By veil of noontide darkness oycrcasti/ 
The frith that glittered like a wairior's shield, 

The sky, the gay green field', 
Are vanished ;— gladness ceases in the groves, 
And trepidation strikes the blackened mountain coves. 

" But te that gk>om dissolved ? how passing clear 
Seems the wide world— far brighter than before! 
.Sven so thy Istent worth VUl re-appear, 
Gladdening the people's heart from riiore to shore ,*^ 
For youthful faults ripe virtues shall atone ; 

Re-seated oh thy throne. 
Proof shall thou furnish that mislbrtiine, pain, 
And forrow, have confirmed thy native right to reign. 

*• But, not to overlook what thou mayst knoii:, 
Thy enemies are neither w<tak nor few ; • 
And etrc^mspect miiat bi» oar course, and slow, 
Or from my purpose rain may ensue;''' 
Dismiss thy follbwers ;--4et them calpriy wait 

84ich change In thy estate 
As I already have in thought devised ; 
And which, witJi caution due, may soon be realised.!* 

Tbr* Story tc^s wliat coutsee wtfUe pursued,* 
Until King Elidure, with full co^aent 
Of all his Peers, before tlto multitude. 
Rose,— and, to consummate this just intent. 
Did place upon hta Brother's hea4 the Crown, 

Relhiqulshed by his own ; 
Then to Jiis pfopfo criedi " Receive your Lord, 
4}orbonian*B firat-bomSon, your rightftilKiiig restored !'* 

. The People anfwered with h loud acclaim : 

Tet more ;— heart-smitten by the heroic deed, 

TPhe reinstated Artegal became 

Eftrt|i*s noblest penitent ; from bondage freed 

Of vice— theticeforth untfble to subvert 
Or shake hir high desert 
' Jjcftg did^'he reign ; and, when he died, the tear 

Of univ^s^ grief bedewed his honoured bier. 

Tf.w was ■ Brother by a Brother saved ;, 
Wish whom a Crown (temptation that hath aet 



Discevd la hearts of ihcn '^li tiley hav« braved ' 
Thcirnearest kin with deadly purpose met) 
*Gaiu£t duty weighed, and fahhfiil love, did leem 

A thing of no esteem; 
And, from this triumph of affiectlon pure, 
lie bore the lasting name of " pious £lidure I'* 



III. 



THE SPARROW'S NEST. 

BanoLD, wKhin thd loafjr ahade. 
Those bright blue eggs togelirer laid! 
Ou me tlie chaAc^discbvered sight 
Oleamod like a vision of' delight. 
I started— seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed, 
The Sparrow's dwelling, which, b*rd by 
My Father's House, in wet or dry, 
My Sister EmirieMne and I • 

Together visited. 
Blie'iiooRed at \t as if she feared it^ 
Still wishing, dreading, te be near it: ^ 
Sncli heart waa hi her, being then 
A little Prattler- among men^ 
The Blessing Af my later years 
Was .with me when a Boy : 
flilie gf ve me eiiea, she gave tne ears ; - 
And humble cares, and delicate foara; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ^ 

And love, and thought, and Joy. 



IV. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

I've watched, you bow -a full half-hour, 

Selftpoised upon tBat yellow flower ; 

And, little Butterfly ! Indeed 

t know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionlesd t— not frozen seaa 

More motionless ! and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breezo 

Hath found you out among the trees,. 

And calfai you forth again I 

This plot of Orchard-grotmd is oura ; 
My trees they are, my Sister's floweral 
Here rest your winga^yvhen they are weary ; 
Here lodge aa f n a sanctuary ! 
Oonie often to us, fear no wrong ; 
Sit near us on the bough ! 
We'll talk Qf sunshine and of aong ; 
And summer days, when we ware younf > 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty daya are now. 



V. 

A FAREWELL. 

coxroBKn » the tkar 1803. 

Faeewell, thou little Nook of mountaln-groiind, 
fThou rocky cotter in the lowest stair 
Of that magnificent Temple which doth bound 
One side of our whole Vale with grandeur xare ; 
Sweet Garden-orchaid, eminently Mr, 
The loveliest spot that Man hath ever found. 
Farewell !— we leave thee to Heaven's peaceful eare 
Thee, and the Cottage which thou doat surround. 

Ouf boat is safely anchored by the shore, 
And safely will she ride when we are gone; 
The flowering shrubs that decorate our door 
Will prosper, though untended and aloae: 
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FMda, goodi, and Aw^of. chattels we bare none: 
' These narrnw bourd* cniitaiii our piivaie siore 
or ihingajeartti niiiKeitt *tid sun doch rhine upoii; 
Here are Utey in our elgbt— we have u» more. 

« 

SiMnalilAa iind thoWer be with you, bud and bell ! 
For iwo months now in vain we sh*!! be aOtffbt ; 
We leave, you here in soMiudft to dwell 
Wtth these <im latest gklbk Of linder tboufht ; 
Thou, like the moraine, tn thy saffiroD coat, 
Bright fowan, And manh-roarfgold, farewell! 
Whom from the borders of the Lake we brfrugtat, 
And placed tngither neir our rocky Welt. 

We ffo for One to whom ye wUI be dear ; 
AnAtbe wiU prise this BoWer^ this Indian shed, 
Our own eontrivancai, Buildinf without peer I 
—A gentle Maid, whose heart la lowly bred, 
WboM pteasuies arc in fviid fields giuherid, 
With joyousnesa, and with a Uionghtfbl cheer, 
Will come to yoor-to you heraelf wlM wed,— * 
And love the blesaed life tliat we lead here. 

Bear Spot ! which we have watched wUMeWerlMed, 
Bringing thee chosen plants and Mosaoms Mown 
Among the dlsunt roountnlns, flower and weed, 
WUeb thou hast taken ||» thee ta thy own. 
Making all klndneaa registered and known : 
Tbsb for our aakes, though Nature's OhM Indeed, ^. 
Vaic III thyself and l>eautlfui alone, 
Hart taken gif\8 which thoa dost little need. ** , 

* 

Awl O moat constant, yet w^mt tfckle Place, 
■ That hast thy wayward dKxJds, as thoa dost shoir 
To tbeoa- who lo<A not daily on thy fatie ; 
Wlio, being loved, i« love no bounds dost knov, 
And iayest, whe# we fditakaf thee, " Let ttem go t" 
Thou easy-hearted Thing, with thy wild race 
Of weeds aad^flowara^ till we rehim he 1llo#, 
And travel with ttie ye^r at a aoa pace. 

Help w to tell lier tales of years gona^ by. 
And this sw«et spring, the best beloved and beat ; 
Joy wiU be flown in ita moKt»lity ; 
Bomeihlng must stay to tell as of the rest. 
Here, thronged jrtth prlmroaea, tbestce|i rock's lireast 
Guttered at evening like a atarry skf ; 
And .i« this .^usb our Sparrow built her iea|, 
*Of which l,^MWiftone soqg that wUI not die*, . 

O hfppy Garden! whose seclusion dee^ 
Hatfi beep, so IHendly to 'Industrious hoars ; 
And to soft slumbers, that dld^^^gently ste«p 
Our spiiita, carrying^ with them dreamf of 4ower8| 
And wild notes wattled among leafy towera; 
Two burning DKratha let summer overleaf^, 
AMV-conltng back with Her wlio wtu be^rff 
Into Iky bo«Mn we again ahall creep." 
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Hifl voice eame to os fVom tlie nelehhoarliy Jieigbt ' 

Oft did we see him driving full in view 

At mid-day when the aun was shining bright ; 

What HI was on him, what he had to do, 

A mij^bty wonder bred among oar qniet crew. 

Ah ! idtooos eight It wat to ace this Man 
When ke came back to us, a withered flower,—* 
Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 
Down would he sit ; and without strength or powt^ 
Look at the comroon graas from hour to hitmt : 
'And oftentimes, how long I fear to say. 
Where apple-ti^aes an Mossom made a bower, 
Retired In that sunabloy shade he lay ; 
And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away^ 

Great wonder to oar gantia Tribe it was 
Whenever from our Valley be withdrew } 
For happier soul no living crsatote baa 
Than he bad, being here the king day through. 
Some thought he was a lover, and did woo : 
Some thoaght flir worse of him, and judged him wrong ^ 
But Verse was what he had been wedded to ; 
And bis own mtnd did like a teknpest strong 
Come to Mas thus, and drove the weuy Wight along/ 

With him there often walked in friendly guise, 
Or lay opnn the moes by brook or tree, 
A aotlceablo man with large gr^ eyes, 
And a pale Amo that seemed undoabtedly 
As If a blooming fkce it ought to be ; 
Heavy hia k>w-hung lip did oft appear 
Deprest by weight of nsosing Phantasy ; " 
Profound his forehead waa, thoogh not severe j 
Tet aome dldthtak that be had little business here : 

Sweet haaven fbrfbad ! his was a lawftil rigkt ( 

Noisy 1ie was, aiul gamesome as a boy ; 

His limbs would toes about him with delight 

Like branches wbeo strong winds the trees annoy. 

Nor lacked his calmer hours device or toy • 

To banlah llatleasneaa aitd Irksome care ; 

He would have taught yoa bow yoit might empfoj 

Yottiaalf ; and many did to him repairr^ 

An4 certet not In vaio ; be had taventioas rare« 

Expedients, too, of statptsst sort he tiled: 

Long blades gf grass, plucked round him an he lay, 

Made — 10 hfa ear attentively applied>- 

A pipe on which the wind would deftly play ; 

^laaaes bb had, that liule things display, 

The bmatle |ianoplied in gems and gold, 

A mailM' angel on a battle day ; 

The fliyatertea that cups of flowers eofoM, 

And all the gorgeous sights which fkirtesdo beboli. 

He laould entlco^ that other Man to hear 
His music, and to vie^ his Imagery f 
And, aopth, these two did love each other dear, 
b As fkr as love la such a place oonld be r 
There did they dwell—from earthly laBoor fl^ee, 
As Jwppy spirits as wane ever seen ; 
If hilt a bird, to keep them company. 
Or butterfly satf down, they ware, I wean, 
Xs Bleased as if the same had been a Maiden aaaea 



Wrrmi oar hap^ (^t)e there dwelt One 
Whom without blame I 'may no^^overlook ; ^ 

For never aon on living creature shone 
Who Imore. devout enjoyment with ol took-; 
Hera, on his hours he hung -as 6n a book ; 
On bis owa time here would he float away, 
As doth a fly upou a samroer brook ; . . * 
But go to-morrow— or belike to-day-** 
Seek for blm,— he is fled ; and whither none can say. 

Thns oftea would he leave our peaceful home. 
And find elsewhere ills business or delight ; 
Out of our Valley's limits dtd he roam : 
Full many a Chue, upon a stormy night, _ 



vn. 

LOUISA. 

T MBT Louisa In the shade ; 

^And, having aaen that lovely MakI, 

Why should I fealP to say 

That she is ruddy, fleet, and atroflg; 

And' down tba rocks can leap aloag. 

Like rivulets in May 1 

. r 

"^ And she hath smiles to earth unknown ; 

Smiles, that With ^tk>n of their •wlA 
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bo ipreadf and sink, and rise; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever, as they pass away, 
Are hidden in her eyes. 

She loves her fire, her Cottage-home; 
Yet o*er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak; 
And, when against the wind she strains, 
Oh ! might I kiss the mountain rains 
That q)arkle on her cheek. 

Take all that's mine " beneath the moon,* 

Tf I with her but half a noon 

May sit beneath the walls 

or some old cave, or mossy nook. 

When up she winds along the brook 

To hunt the wateriUls. 



Vlll. 



Btrakos fits of passion hat% I known : 
And I will dare to tell, 
But in the Lover*s ear alone, 
What once to me befel. 

When she I Inved was strong and gay, 
And like a rose in June, 
1 to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath the evening Moon. 

Upon the Moon I fixed my eye, 

All over the wide len; 

My Horse trudged on— and we drew nigh 

Thoae paths so dear to om. 

And now we reached the orchard plot; 
And, as We clim^ed the hill. 
Towards the roof of Lucy's cot 
The Moon descended still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 

Kind Nature's gentlest boon I 

And all the while myiifes I kept 

On the descending Moon. . 

My Horse moved on ; hoof after boof 
He raised, and never stopped* 
When down behind the cottage roof, 
At once, the bright Moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 

Into a Lover's head ! — 

M o mercy !^' to myself I cried, 

•* If Lucy should be dead !" 



IX. 



8b« dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to love: 

A Violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
—Pair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few coald know 

When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is In her Grave, and, oh, 

The dlflbrence to met 
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Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love T bore to thee. 

*Tis past, that melancholy dream! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 

To loVe thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

I'he joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 

Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy played; 

And thine is too the last green field 
That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 



XI. 



£»c with cold beads of midnight dew 

Had mingled tears of thine, 
I grieved, fond Youth! that thou shouidst suo 

To haughty Oeraldinc. 

Immoveable by generous sighs, 

She glories in a train 
Who drag, beneath our native skies. 

An oriental Chain. 

Pine not like them with arms across, 

Forginting in thy care 
How tJie fast-reoled trees can toss 

Their branches in mid air. 

The humblest Rivulet will take 

lUi own wild liberties ; 
And, every day the imprisoned Lake 

Is flowing in the breeze. 

Then, crouch no more on suppliant knee, 

-But scorn with scorn outbrave; 
A Briton, even in love, should be 

A saltfeet, not a slave. 



XIL 



To 



Loos at the fate of summer Flowers, 
Which blow at daybreak, droop ere even-song ; 
Andv^i^eved for their brief date, confess that ours 
Measured by what we are and ought to be. 
Measured by all that, trembling, we foresee. 
Is not so long! 

If human Life do pass away, 
Perishing yet more swiftly «than the Flower, 
lyhose frail existence is but of a day ; 
What space hath Virgin's Beauty to disclose 
Her sweets, and triumph o'er the breathing Eotat 
Not even an hoar ! 

The deepest grove whose foliage hid 
The happiest Lovers A ready iuij>ht boast, 
Could not the entrance of this thought forbid; 
O be thou wise as they, soul-gifled Maid! 
Nor rate ifb high what must so quickly fade, 
' ^ So soon be lost. 

Then shall Love teach some virtuous Youth 
" To draw, out of the Object of his eyes," 
The whilst on Thee they gaze in simple truth, 
Huea more exalted, " a refined Form," 
Tliat dreade not age, nor suffers from Cbe worm» 
And never dies. 



XHL 



'Tis said^ that some have died tot loye: 

And here and there a ehurch'yard grave Is found 
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In the cold North^f unhallowed ground, 

Because the wretched Man himself had slain, 

His love was such a grievous pain. 

And there is one whom I five yean have knowv ; 

He dwells alone 

Upon Helvellyn*s side : 

He loved— the pretty Barbara died, 

And thus he makes his moan : 

Three years had Barbara in her grave been laid 

When thus his moan he made : 

" Oh, move, thou Cottage, from behind that oak ! 

Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 

That in some other way yon smoke 

May mount into the sky ! 

The clouds pass on ; they frooi the heavens depart . 

I look — the sky is empty space; 

I know not what I trace; 

But when I cease to look, my hand is on my heart- 

" O ! what a weight is in these shades ! Te leaves, 

When will that dying murmur be supprest ! 

YoujT sound my heart of peace bereavea. 

It robs my heart of rest. 

Thou Thrush, that singest loud—and loud and free, 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit; 

Or sing another song, or choose another tree. 

" Boll back, sweet Rill ! back to thy mountain bounds, 

And there for ever be thy watera chalped ! 

For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 

That cannot be sustained ; *' 

If still beneath that pine-tree's ragged boogh 

Headlong yon waterfall must come, 

Oh let it then be dumb I— 

Be any thing, sweet Rill, but that which thon art now ! 

" Thou Eglantine, whose arch so proudly fowera 

(Even nkc a rainbow spanning half the vale) 

Thou one fair shrub,, oh ! shed thy ^owen, 

And stir not in the gate. 

For thus to see thee nodding in the air, — 

To see thy arch tluis stretch and bend, 

Thus rise and thus descend, — 

ipisturbs me till the sight is more than I can htar.** 

The Man who makes this feverish complaint 
Is one of giant stature, who could dancf 
Equipped from head to foot In iron nail. ^ 
Ah gentle Love ! if ever thought was thine 
To store up kindred houii^for me, thy face 
Turn from me, gentle Love f nor let me walk^ 
Within the sound of Emma's voice, dr Inow 
Buch happineaa as I have known to-day. 



— Bclth fhange, and at the very door 
Of my fond Heart, hath made me poor. 



XIV. 



A COMPLAINT. 

Thikb is a change — and I am poor; 
Your Love hath been, Aor long ago, 
A Fountain at my fond Heart's door. 
Whose only business v^s to flow; 
And flow it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 

What happy momenta did I count 1 
Blest was I then all bliss above ! 
Now, for this consecrated Fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love. 
What have 1 1 shall I dare to tell 1 
A comfortless and hidden wble- 

A Well of love — it may be deep— 
I trust it is, — and never dry : 
What matter 1 if the Waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 



XV. 



To 



Lkt other Bards of Angela sing. 

Bright Suns without a spot ; 
But tliou art no such perfect Thinf: 

Rejoice that thou art not ! 

Buch If thou wert in all men's view, 

A universal show, 
What would my Fancy have lo dot 

My Feelings to bestow 1 

Heed not tho' none should call thee fair ; 

So, Mary, let it be 
If nou|[ht In loveliness compare 

With what thou ait to me. 

True Beauty dwells in deep retreats. 

Whose veil is uoremoved 
Till heart with heart in concord beats. 

And the Lover is beloved. 



XVI. 



How rich that forehead's calm expanse ! 

How bright that Heaven-directed glance ! 

— Waft her to Glory, wingdd Powers, 

Ere sorrow be renewed. 

And intercourse with mortal hours 

Bring back a humbler mood ! 

So looked Cecilia when she drew 

An Angel from his station ; 

'So looked — not ceasing to pursue 

Her tuneful adoration ! 

But hand and voice alike are still ; 

No sounil here sweeps away the will 

That gave It Mrth ; — in service meek 

Oof upright arm sustains the cheek, 

And oile across the bosom lies — 

That rose, and now forgets to rise. 

Subdued by breathlera harmonies 

Of meditative feeling ; 

Mute strains from worlds beyond the skies, 

Through the pure light of female eyes, 

Their sanctity revealing ! 



xvn. 



To 



O nBARBa far than light and life are dear. 
Full oft our human foresight I deplore ; 
Trembling, through my unworthiness, with fear 
That friends, by death disjoined, may meet no more ! 

Misgivings, hard to vanquish or control. 
Mix with the day, and cross the hour of rest ; 
While all the future, for thy purer soul, 
With " sober certainties" of love is blest. 

If a faint sigh, not meant for human ear. 
Tell that these words thy humbleness oflcnd, 
Cherish me still — else faltering in the rear 
Of a steep march : uphold me to the end. 

Peace settles where the Intellect is meek. 
And love is dutiful in thought and deed ; 
Through Thee communion with ttiat Love I seek ; 
The Faith Heaven strengthens where he moulds tho 
creed. 
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xvm. 

LAMENT 

or 

MART aOEEN OP SCOTS, 

oic nz BYB or a. hew tbA. 

«• Smile of U»e Moon I— for lo I 
That illenl Kreeting from above ; 
A gentle flasli of light that came 
From Her whom drooping Captivee lore; 
Or art ihoa of still Wf her birth 1 
Thou that didst part, the clouds of earth, 
My torpor to reproved 



" Bright boon of pitying Hcaren— i 
I may not truat thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that Time to-night will paai 
The threshold of another year ; 
For years to me are sad and 4uU ; 
My very momenta are too full 
Of hopelessness and fear. 

" And yet, the soul- awakening gleam, 
That struck perchance the farthest con« 
Of Scotland's rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and me atone ; 
Me, unapproached by any friend. 
Save those who to my%orrow8 lend 
Tears due unto their own* 

" To-night the church-tower bells will ring 
Through these wide realms a festire peal; 
To the new year a welcoming ; 
A tuneful offering for the weal 
Of happy millions lulled In sle^ ; 
While I am forced to watch and weep, 
By wounds that may not beal. 

** Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher— to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowerets of the fields! 
—It is my royal state that yieldk 
This bitterness of woe. 

*• Yet how 1— for I, if there be truth 
In the world's voice, was passing fair ; 
And beauty, for confiding youth. 
Those shocks of passion can prepare 
That kill the bloom before^ its time. 
And blanch, without the Owner's crime, 
The most resplendent hair. 

" Unblest distinction ! showered on me 
To bind a lingering life in chains : — 
All that could quit my grasp, or flee. 
Is gone ;— but not the subtle stains 
Fixed in the spirit ; for even here 
Can I be proud that Jealous fear 
Of what [ was remains. 

A Woman rules my prison's key ; 
A sister Queen, against the bent 
Of law and holiest sympathy, 
Detains me — doubtful of the event ; 
Great God, who feelest for my distreai, 
My thoughts are all that I possessi 
O keep them innocent ! 

" Farewell desire of human aid. 
Which abject mortals vainly court ! 
By friends deceived, by foes betrayed, 
Of fears the prey, of hopes the sport ; 
Nought but the world-redeeming Crosa 
Is able to supply my loss, 
My burthen to support. 



" Hark ! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by Uie castle-clock !" 
Frem her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 
But oft the woods renewed their green, 
^0 the tired head of Scotland's Queen 
Repased upon the block ! 



XIX. 



^ THE COMPLAINT. 

or ▲ rORSAKKN INDIAlf WOXAN. 

[fThai a Ifortkrm Indian^ from sicknesA, is unAble to 
continue kisjoVmey teitk his companions, he is left 
behind^ covsred over with Deer-skins, and is supplied 
wUk water, fo^d, and fuel, tf the situation of the 
placs will afford it. He is informed of the track 
mhieh his tompfhnons intend to pursue, and if he is 
un^le to follow, or oomrtake them, he perishes alona 
in the Desert ; unless .he should have the good for- 
tune to fall IB with some other l^ibes of Indians. 
Vhe females ars squalfy, or still more, exposed to 
the same fats. See that orry interesting work, Elearne's 
Journey from Hudson's Bay to the Northern Ocoan. 
In tks high J/^rthem Latitudes, as the same writer 
informs us, whsn the Jforthem IJghU vary their 

-' fiosition in the air, they make a rusUivg and a crack- 
ling noise^ as lUluded to in the following potm.] 

BBroRK r aee another day, 

Oh let my body die away ! 

In sleep I heard the northern glenms ; 

The stara were mfhgled with my dreara« ; 

In rustling conflict through the skies, 

I heard, I saw the flashes drive, 

AjmI yet they are upon my eyes, 

And yet I am alive ; 

Before I see another day, 

Oh let my body die away ! 

My fire Is dead : it knew no pain ; 

Tet is it dead, and I remain. 

All stiff with ice the ashes lie ; 

And they are dead, and I will die. 

When I was well, I wished to live, 

For clothes, for warmth, for food, and fire ; 

But they to me no Joy can give, 

No pleasure now, and no desire. 

Then here contented will i lie ! 

Alone I cannot fiser to die. 

Alas! ye might have dragged me on 

Another day, a single one ! 

Too soon I yielded to despair; 

Why did ye listen to my prayer? 

When ye were gone my limbs were stronger; 

And oh how grievously I rue. 

That, afterwards, a little longer. 

My Friends, I did not follow you ! - 

For strong and without pain I lay, 

My Friends, when ye were gone away. 

My Child ! they gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother. 
When from my arms my Babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he look ! 
Through bis whole body something ran, 
A most strange working did I see ; 
— As \t he strove to be a man. 
That he might pull the sledge for me : 
And then he stretched bis arms, how wild ! 
Oh mercy ! like a helpless child. 

My lltUe Joy ! my Uttle pride ! 
In two days more I must have died. 
Then do not weep and grieve for me ; 
I feel I must have died with thee. 
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wind, that o*«r my heiid trt flying 

The way my Friends their course did bend, 

1 should not feel the pain of dying, ^ 
Could I with thee a message send ; 

Too soon, my Friends, ye went away ; 
For I had many things to say. 

ril follow you across the snow ; 

Ye travel heavily and slow ; 

fn spite of all my weary pain 

I'll look upon your tents again. 

— My fire is dead, and snowy white 

The water which beside It attod ; 

The wolf has come to me lo-nigbt, 

And he has stolen away my food. 

Forever left alone am I, 

Then wherefore should I fear to die 1 



XX. 



THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 

Ik distant countries have I been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy Man, a Man full grown 
Weep in the public roads alone. 
Put such a one, on Engliiih grouod, 
And in the broad highway, I met; 
Along the broad highway be came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet : 
Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad ; 
And In his arms a Lamb he bad, 

He saw me, and be torned aside. 

As if he wished himself to hide : 

Then with bis coat be made essay 

To wipe those briny tears away. 

I followed him, and said, ** My Friend, 

What ails you 1 wherefore weep you so V* 

— ** Shame on me, Sir ! this lusty Lamb, 

He makes my tears to tlow. 

To-day I fetched htm from the rock; 

Be Is the last of all my flock. 

When I was young, a single Man, 
And after youthful follies ran. 
Though little given to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, an Ewe I bought ; 
And other sheep from her I raised, 
As healthy sheep as you might see ; 
And than I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be ; 
Of sheep I numbered a full score, 
And every year increased my store. 

Year after year my stock it grew ; 

And from thli one, this single Ewe, 

Full fifty comely sheep I raise^i. 

As sweet a flock as ever graze^! 

Upon the mountain did thOy feed ; 

They throve, and we at home did thrive : 

— This lusty Lamb of all my store 

Is all that is alive ; 

And now I care not if we die, 

And perish all of poverty. 

Six Cliildren, Sir ! bad I to feed ; 

Hiird labour in a time of need ! 

BIy pride was tamed, and in our ff^tt 

I of the Parish asked relief. 

They laid, I was a wealtJi> man ; 

My sheep vpoo the mountain fed. 

And it was fit that thence I took 

Whereof to buy us bread."** 

*' Do this : how can we give to yon,** 

7hay cried, " what to the ppor la due V* 



I sold a sheep, as tbey had said, 
And bought my little children bread. 
And they were healthy with their food ; 
For me-Ht never did me good. 
A woeful time it was for me. 
To see tbe end of all my gains. 
The pretty flock which I bad reared 
With all my care and pains. 
To eee it melt like snow away 
For me it was a woeful day. 

Another still * and still another ! 
A little lamb, and then its mother ! 
It was a vein that never stopped— 
Like blood-drnps ftdm my heart they dropped. 
Tilt thirty were not left alive 
' They dwindled, dWindled, one by one, 
And I muy say, that many a time 
I wished they all were gone — 
Beckless of what might come at last 
Were but the bitter straggle past. 

^' To wicked deeds I was inclined. 

And wicked fancies crossed my mind ; 
*^ And every man I chanced to see, 
I thought he knew some ill of me : 
No peace, no comfort could I flnd, 
No etae^ within doors or without; 
And crazily and wearily, 
I went my work about. 
Bent oftentii|ie« to flee from home. 
And hide my head where wild beasts roam. 

gir ! *twas a precious flock to me, 

As dear as my own children be ; 

For daily with my growing store 

I loved my chiklreo more and more. 

Alas ! It was an evil time ; 

God cursed me in my sore distress ; 

I prayed, yet every day I thought 

I loved my children less ; 

And every week, and every day. 

My flock It seemed to melt away. 

They dwindled, Sir, sad sight to oee ! 
From ten to Ave, from five to tbree, 
A lamb, a wether, and a ewe; — 
And then at last from three to two ; 
And, of my fifty, yesterday 
I had but only one : 
And here it lies upon my arm, 
Alas! and I have none : — 
•To-day I fetched it from the rock ; 
It la tbe last of all my flock.** 



XXI. 
REPENTANCE. 

A VASTOEAL BALLAD. 

Ths fields which with covetous spirit we sold, 
Those beautiful fields, the delight of tbe day, 
Would have brutigbt us more good than a burthen of 

gold. 
Could we but have been as contented as they. 

When the troublesome Tempter beset us, said I, 
" Let him come, with bii puise proudly grasped in bii 

hand ; 
But, Allan, be true to me, Allan, — we*ll die 
Before he shall go with an inch of tbe land !** 

There dwelt we, as happy as birds in their bowers; 
Unfettered as bees that in gardena abide ; 
We could do what we chose with tbe land, it was oara ; 
And for tu the brook murmured that ran byita side. 
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Bnt now we are ftraBgerf, go early or late ; 
And often, like one overburUiened witJi tin, 
With my band on the latch of the half-opened fate, 
I J6ok at the ielda— taut I cajinot gb ial 

When I walk by the hedge on a bright summer't day, 
Or ait is the shade or my graddfather's tree, 
A Item face It pnts on, as tf ready to say, 
** What ails you, that yon must come creeping to me !** 

With oar pastures about us, we could not be sad ; 
Our comfort was near if we ever were crost ; 
But the comfort, the blessings, and weaKh that wc had, 
We slighted t:.ero all,— and our birth-nght wai lost* 

Oh, ill-Judging sire of an innorent son 

Who must now be a wanderer ! — but peace to that 

strain * 
Think of erefling's repose when our labour was dona, 
The Sabbath's return— and its leisure's soft chain ! 

And in sickness, if night had been sparing of sleep, 
flow cheerful, at sunrise, the hill where I stood, 
Looking down on thekine,and our treasure of sheep 
That besprinkled the field— *tw as like youth in my blood ! 

Now I cleave to the house, and am dull as a snail ; 
And, oftdhtimes, hear the churchbf'II with a sigh. 
That folk>ws the thought — We've no land in (be vale, 
Bava iiz feet of earth where our forefaillers lie ! 



XXU. 



THE AFFLICTION 

or 

MAEGARET. 

Wbb»b art thou, my beloved Son, 
Where an thou« worse to me than dead 1 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone! 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed. 
Why am I ignorani.of the same v 

Thai I may rest ; and flaitber blame ' 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 

Seven years, alas ! to have received ^ 

No tidings of an only child ; 
To have despaired, and have t>elieved, 
And be for evermore beguiled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 
I catch at them, and then I miss ; 
Was ever darknesa like to thisi 

He was among the prime in worth, 
<An object beauteoiagt to behold; 
• Well born, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenootis, inndceac, and bold: 
If things ensued tHat wanted grace. 
As hath been said, they were not base; 
And never blush was on my face. 

Ah! little doth the Young-one dream. 
When full of play and childish cares. 
What power is in his wildest scream, 
Heard by his Mother unawares! 
He knows !t not, be cannot guess: 
Tears to a Mother bring distress ; 
But do not fliake her love the less. 

Neglect me! no, I suffered long 

FrnB» that ill thought ; and, being blind, 

Bald, " Pride shall help me in my wrong : 

Kind mother have I been, an kind 

As ever brv«||ed :" and that is true; 

I't^ wat^my path with tears like dew, 

Weeping for him when no one knew. 



My Son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 
Oh ! do not dread thy mother's door ; 
Think not of me with grief and paiu : 
I now can see. with berter eyes; 
And worldly grandeur I djssipise, 
And fortune w:ih her gifts and lies. 

Alas! the fowls of Heaven have wings. 
And blasts of Heaven will aid their flight ; 
They mount — how short a voyape brings 
The Wanderers back to their delight! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maimed, man^k-d by inhuman men ; 
Or thou upon a Desert tlnown 
Inheritest the Lion*9 Den; 
Or hast been summoned to the Deep, 
Thou, Thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

T'lonk for Ghosts ; but none will force 
Their way to me :— 'lis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and ll e dead ; 
For, surely, then T should have sight . 
Of Him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings hi6nile. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the ru£iting of tiie graes; 
The very shadows^ of tiie clouds 
HavQ powe^ to sbak^ me as tiiey pass: 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my. mind ^ 
And all the worid appears unkiud. 

Beyond participation lie ^ 

My troubles, and beyoud relief: 
If any chanca to . heave a sigh. 
They pity mc,'and not |py g^ief. 
Then come to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 
I have no other earthly friend ! 
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THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT. 

BY ▲ FEMALE FRIENn. 

Tbb days are cold, the nights ara lona, < 
The north-wind sings a doleful song ;. 
Then hu^h again upon my brea.«t; *■ 
All merry things are ncv.- %i rest, « 

"Save thee, my pretty Love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 
The crickets long have ceased their mifth; 
There's nothing stirring in the house 
Savo one vee, hungry, nibbling mouse. 
Then why so busy thoul 

Nay ! start not at that sparkling light ; " 
*Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window pane bedroppcd^witli rain: 
Then, little Darling! Klitep aguin^ 

And wake when it is day. 
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XXIV. 

THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 

Onk morning (raw it was and wet 
A foggy day in whiter time) 



*■<•. 
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A Woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime: 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron^s was her mien and gait. 

The ancient Spirit is not dead ; 

Old tiroes, thought I, are breathing there ; 

Proud was I that my country bred 

Such strength, a dignity so Tair: 

She begged an alms, like one in poor estate ; 

I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 
When ftom these lofty thoughts I woke, 
" What treasure," said I, " do you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your Cloak, 
Protected from the cold damp air V* 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 

" A simple burthvn. Sir, a little Singing-bird.** 

And, thus continuing, she said, 
" I had a Son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away: 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If ^ught which he bad owned might still remain for me. 

" The Bird and Cage they both were his : 
*Twas my Son's Bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it: many voyages 
This Singing-bird had gone with him; 
When last be sailed, he left the Bird behind; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon bis mind. 

" He to a Fellow- lodger*B care 
Had left It, to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety ; — there 
I found it when my Son was dead; 
And now, Gnd help me for my little wit! 
I bear it with me, Sir, he took so much delight in it." 



XXV. 

THE CHILDLESS FATHER. 

** Up, Timothy, up with your Staff and away ! 
Not a aoul in the vilkige this morning will stay ; 
The Hare has just started from HamHion*s grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds.** 

•— Of eoats and of Jackets grey, scarlet, and green. 
On the slopes of the pastures all colours were seen ; 
. With their comely blue aprons, and caps whilpns snow. 
The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 

^resb qn-igsof green box-wood, not six months before, 
Filled the Funeral basin* at Timothy*s door; 
A Coflin through Timothy's threshold had past; 
One Child did it bear, and that Child was his last 

Nfw faft up the dell came the noise and the fray. 
The hnrse and the horn, and the hark! hark away! 
OM timothy took up his sUff, and ))e shut 
With n leisurely motion the door of his hut. 

Pertppa to himself at that moment he said, 
" The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead." 
But of this in my ears not a word did he speak, 
And be went to the chase with a tear on his cheek. 



XXVI. 

EMIGRANT MOTHER. 

Ohcs in a lonely Hamlet I sojourned 
In wlil(h a Lady driven from France did dwell ; 
The big and lesser griefs with which she mourned, 
Ift friendship she to me would often tell. 

* In several parts of the North of England when a 
fVineral takes place, a basin full of Sprigs of Box-wood 
is placed at the door of the house from which the coffin 
is taken up, and each person who attends the funsral 
ordinarily takes a Sprig of this Box-wood, and throws 
It Into the grave of the deceased. 



This Lady, dwelling upon English ground, 
Where she was childlcn, daily would repaii 
To a poor neighbouring Cottage; as I found, 
For soke of a young Child wiiose home waa there. 

Once having seen lier take with fond embrace. 
This Infant to herself, i framed a lay, 
Endeavouring, in my native tongue, to trace 
Such things as she unto the Child might say : 
And thus, from what I knew, had heard, and guessed* 
My song the workinjp of her heart expressed. 

" Dear Babe, thou Daughter of another. 

One moment let me be thy Mother ! 

An Infant's face and looks are thine; 

And sure a Mother's heart is mine: 

Thy own dear Mother's far away. 

At labour in the harvest field: 

Thy little Sister Is at play ;— 

What warmth, what comfort would It yield 

To my poor heart, if Thou would'st be 

One little hour a Child to me *. 

Across the waters I am come. 
And I have left a Babe at home : 
A long, long way of land and sea ! 
Come to me— I'm no enemy: 
I am tne same who at thy side 
Sate yesterday, and made a nest 
For tliec, sweet Baby ! — thou hast tried. 
Thou knoweat the pillow of my breast; 
Good, good art thou :— alas ! to me 
Far more than I can be to thee. 

Here, little Darling, dost thou lie; 

An Infant Thou, a Mother I ! 

Mine wilt thou be, thou hast no fears ; 

Mine art thou— spite of these my tears. 

Alas ! before I left the spot, 

My Baby and in dwelling-place ; 

The Nurse said to: me, 'Tears should not 

Be shed u{)on an Infant's face, 

It was unlucky* — no, no, no! 

No truth is in them who say so ! 

t- ♦ 

My own dear Little-one will sigh. 

Sweet Babe ! and they will let him die. 

' He pines,* they'll say, ' it is his doom, 

And you may see his hour is come.* 

Oh ! had he but thy cheerful smiles. 

Limbs stout as thine, and lips as gay. 

Thy looks, thy cunning, and thy wiles. 

And countenance like a summer's day, 

They would have hopes of him — and then 

I should behold his face again ! 

*Tis gone— like dreams that we forget; 
There was a smile or two— yet— yet 
I can remember them, I see 
The smiles, worth all the world to me. 
Dear Baby ! i must lay thee down ; 
Thou troublest me witn strange alarms; 
Smiles hast Thou, bright ones of thy own ; 
1 cannot keep thee in my arms, 
By those bewildering glances crost 
In which the light of his is lost. 

Oh; how I love thee!— we will stay 

Together here this one half day. 

My Sister's Child, who bears my name, 

From France to sheltering England came; 

She with her Mother crossed the sea; 

The Babe and Mother near me dwell: 

My Darling, she is not to me 

What thou art: though I love her well: 

Rest, little Stranger, rest thee here ! 

Never was any Child more dear ! 

—I cannot help it— ill intent 
I've none, my pretty Innocent ! 
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I weep— I know tbey do ibee wrong, 
These tears— and my poor idle tongue. 
Oh, what a kiss was that ! my cheek 
How cold it is! but thou art good ; 
Thine eyes are on me — they would speak, 
I tliink, to help me if they could. 
Blessings upon that soft, warm face, 
My heart ajain is in its place! 

While thou art mine, my tttlle Love, 

This cannot be a sorrowful grove; 

Contentment, hope, and Mother's glee, 

I seem to fiod them all in thee : 

Here's grass to play with, here are flowers; 

ril call thee by my l)arltng*s name; 

Thou bast, I think, a look of ours, 

Thy features seem to me the same; 

His little Sister thou shnit be ; 

And, when once more my home I see, 

rii tell him many tales of Thee.'* 



XXVII. 



VAUDRACOUR AND JULIA. 

7TU foUoving tale vas written as an Episode^ in a 
vork from vkich its length may perhaps exclude it. 
TTU facts are true ; no invention as to tM*s» has 
been exercised^ as none teas needed. 
O HAPPT time of youthful lovers (thus 
My story may begin) O balmy time, 
In which a love-knot on a lady's brow 
Is fairer than the fairest star in heaven ! 
To such inheritance of blessed fancy 
(Fancy that sports more desperately with minds 
Tliaiv ^er fortune hath been known to do) 
The high-born Vaudracour was brought, by yean 
Whose progress had a little overstepped 
His stripling prime. A town of small repute. 
Among the vine-clad mountains of Auvergne, 
Was the Youth's birth-place. There he wooed a Maid 
Who heard the heart-felt music of his suit 
With answering vows. Plebeian was the stock, 
Plebeian, though ingenuous, the stock. 
From which her graces and her honours sprung : 
And hence the father of the enamoured Vouth, 
With haughty indignation, spumed the thought 
Of such alliance.— From tbeif cradles up. 
With but a step between their several honca, 
Twins had they been in pleasure ; after strife 
And petty quarrels, had grown fond again ; 
Each other's advocate, each other's stay ; 
And strangers to content if long apart. 
Or more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fowl, conscious both that they are hovering 
Within the eddy of a common blAst, 
Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other's sight 

Thus, not without concurrence of an age 
Unknown to memory, was an earnest given 
By ready nature for a life of love. 
For endless constancy, and placid truth ; 
Bat whatsoe'er of such rare treasure lay 
Reserved, bad fate permitted, for support 
Of their maturer years, his present mind 
Was under fascination ; — he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing be saw. 
Arabian fiction never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
Life turned the meanest of her implements, 
Before his eyes, to price above all gold ; 
The bouse she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 
Cottld, by the simple opening of a door, 



Let itself in upon him ; pathways, walks, 
Swarmed with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surcharged, within him, — overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cam ; 
A man too happy for mortality ! 

So paned the time, till, whether through eflect 
Of some unguarded moment that dissolved 
Virtuous restraint— ah, speak it — think it not ! 
Deem rather that the fervent Youth, who saw 
So many bars between his present state 
And the dear haven where he wished to be 
In honourable wedlock with hhi Love, 
Was in his judgment tempted to declin* 
To perilous weakness, and entrust his cause 
To nature for a happy end of all ; 
Deem that by such fond hope the Youth was swayed. 
And bear with their transgressions, when I add 
That Julia, wanting yet the name of wife, 
Carried about her for a secret grief 
The promise of a mother. 

To conceal 
The threatened shame, the parents of the Maid 
Found means to hurry her away by night, 
And unforewamed, that in some distant spot 
She might remain shrouded in privacy. 
Until the babe was iMrn. When morning came, 
The Lover, thus bereft, stung with his loss. 
And all uncertain whither he should turn. 
Chafed like a wild beast in the tolls ; but soon 
Discovering traces of the fugitives, 
Their steps he followed to the Maid's retrMt. 
The sequel may be easily divined— 
Walks to and fro — watchings at every hour ; 
And the fair Captive, who, whene'er she may, 
Is busy at her casement as the swallow 
Flattering its pinions, almost within reach, 
About the pendant nest, did thus espy 
Her Lover ! — thence a stolen interview. 
Accomplished under friendly shade of night. 

I pass the raptures of the Pair ^>-such theme 
Is, by innumerable poets, touched 
In more delightful verse than skill of mine 
Could fashion, chiefly by that darling bard 
Who told of Juliet and her Rotteo, 
And of the lark's note heard before its time, 
And of the streaks that laced the severity eloadii 
In the unrelenting east. — ^Through all her courts 
The vacant city slept ; the busy winds. 
That keep no certain intervals of rest, 
Moved not: meanwtfBe the galaxy displayed 
Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 
AloA ;— momentous but uneasy bliss ! 
To their full hearts the universe seemed hung^ 
On that brief meeting's slender filament ! 

They parted ; and the generous Vaudracour 
Reached speedily the native threshold, bent 
On making (so tlie Lovers had agreed) 
A sacrifice of birthright to attain 
A final portion from his Father's hand ; 
Which granted, Bride and Bridegroom then would Am 
To some remote and solitary place. 
Shady as night, and beautiful as heaven, 
Where they may live, with no one to behold 
Their happiness, or to disturb their love. 
But now of this no whisper ; not the len, 
If ever an obtrusive word were dropped 
Touching the matter of his passion, still. 
In his stem Father's hearing, Vaudracour 
Persisted openly that death alone 
Should abrogate his human privilege 
Divine, of swearing everlasting truth. 
Upon the altar, to the Mr id he loved. 
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" You shall be baffled in your mad intent 
If there be justire in the Court of France," 
Muttered the Father. — From thei»e wordn the Youth 
Conceived a terror, — and, by niplit or day, 
SUrred nowhere without weapons — that full icon 
Found dreadful provocation : for at nfght 
When to his chamber he retired, attempt 
Was made to ueize him by three armed men, 
"^ Acting, in furtherance of the Fniher's will, 
Under a private sipnel of the Slate. 
One, did the Youth's ungovernable hand 
Assault and slay ;— and to a second, gov* 
A perilous wound, — he shuddmcd to behold 
The hieaihlcBs corse; then peacefully resigned 
His persun to the law, was l(j(l;:rd in prison, 
And wore the fetters of a criminal. 

Have you beheld n tuft of wir«ged seed 
That, from the dnndclion's naked stalk, 
Mounted aloft, is sulfered not to use 
Its natural gifts for purpo.^os of rest, 
Driven by the autumnal whirlwind to and fro 
Through the wide eiein«nt ? or have you marked 
The heavier substance of a Irafclad bough, 
Within the vortex of a foaming flood, 
Tormented? by sucli aid you may conceive 
The perturbatitm of each mind; — ah, no: 
Desperate the Maid — the Youth is stained with blood ; 
Bqi as .the troubled seed and tortured bough 
Is Man, subjected to despotic sway. 

For him, by private influence with the Coart, 
Was pardon gained, and liberty procured ; 
But not without exaction of a pledge, 
Which liberty and love dispersed in air. 
He flew to her from whom they would divide hiin— 
He clove to her who could not give him peaces- 
Yea, his first word vf greeting was,—" All right 
II gone from me ; my lately towering hopes, 
To the least fibre of their lowest root. 
Are withered;— thou no longer canst be mine, 
I'tliine — the Conscience-stricken must not woo 
The uarnflltd Innocent,— I see thy fare, 
9fliK>ld thee, and my misery is compleiaJ" 

" One, are we notT* exclaimed the Maiden—" One 
For innoceiwe and youth, for weal and woe 1" 
Then with the Father's name she coupled words 
Of vehement indignlitinn ; but the Youth 
Checked her with filial meekness; for no thought 
UncharHable, no presumptuous rising 
Of hasty c&nsure, modelled in the eclipse 
Of true domestic lnyahy, did e'er 
Find place within his bosom —Once again 
The persevering wedge of tyrOniy 
Achieved their separation ;— and once more 
Were tJiey united,— to be yet again 
Disparted — pitiable lot ! But here 
A portion of the Tale may well be left 
In silence, though my nieuiory could add 
Much how the Youth, in scanty space of time, 
Waa traversed from without ; much, too, of ihougbta 
That occupied bit days in solitude 
Under privation and restraint ; and what, 
Through dark and shapeless fear of things to come. 
And wbAt, through strong compunction for the past. 
He suffered— breaking down in heart and mind ! 

Doomed to a third and last captivity, 
HW freedom he recovered on th<* eve 
Of Julia's travail. When the babe was bom, 
Its presence tempted him to cberigli schemes 
Of future happiness. " You shall return, 
Julia," said he, " and to your Father's house 
Hi with the Child— You have been wretched, yei 
The silver shower, whose reckless burtlien weighs 
Too heavily upon the lily's head, 
6ft leaves a saving moisture at it« root. 



Malice, beholding you, will meh away. 

Go !— 'tis a Town where both of i» were bom ,' 

None will reproach you, for our truth is known i 

And if, amid those onee-brfght boWera, our fate 

Remain unpUi^d, pity Is not In nan. 

With ornament*— the prettiest, nature yields 

Or art can fashion, shall you deck your Boy 

And feed his countenance with your own sweet looks 

Till no one can resist him.— Now, even now, 

I see him sporting on the sunny lawn ; 

My Father from the window sees him too ; 

Startled, as if some new-created Thing 

Enriched the earth, or Faery of tlie woods 

Bounded before him ;— bat the unweeting ChiJcl 

Shan by his beauty win his Grandsire's bean 

So thct it shall be softened, and our loves 

End happily— as Hiey began !" These gleama 

Appeared but seldom ; oftener was be seen 

Propping a pale and melancholy face 

ITpon the Mother's bosom ; resting thns 

His head upon one breast, while from the other 

The Babe was drawing In Its quiet food. 

—That pillow is no longer to be thine. 

Fond Youth ! that mournful solace now must pa» 

into the list of things that cannot be I 

Unwedded JuUa, terror-smkten. heart 

The seatence, by her Mother's lip pronounced, 

That d«»oms lier to a Convent.— Who cbaJl tell, 

Who dares report, the tidings to the Lord 

Of her affections t So they blindly asked 

Who knew not to what quiet depths a weight 

Of agony had pressed the Sufferer down ;— 

The word, by others dreaded, he can hear 

Composed and silent, without visible sign 

Of even the least emotion. Noting this, ^ 

When Ihc impatient Object of his love ^ 

Upbraided bim with slackness, he returned 

No answer, only look the Mother's hand 

And kissed It— seemingly devoid of pain,. 

Or care, that what so tenderly he pseased^ 

Was-* dependent on the obdurate heart 

Of One who came to disunite their Uvea 

For ever— sad alternative ! preferred, 

By the unbeodiof Parents of the Maid, 

To secret 'spousals meanly disavowed. 

—So be it ! 

In the city he remainetf 
A seaaofT after Julia had withdrawn 
To these religious walls. He, too, departs— 
Who with him t— even the senseless LItUe-one .•• 
With that sole Charge be passed the city-gates. 
For the I alt time, attendant by the side 
Of a close chair, a litter, or sedan, 
In which the Babe was carried. Tb a Hill, 
That rose a brief league distant from the town, 
The Dwellers In that house where he had lodged" 
Acc/^mpanied his steps, by anxious love 
Impelled,— tiiey parted from him there, and atood 
Watching below, till he had disappeared 
On ihe hill top. His eyes be scarcely took, 
Throughout that journey, from the vehicle 
(Slow- moving ark of ail his hopes !) that veiied 
The tender Infant: and at every inn,. 
And under every hospitable 'ree 
At which the Bearers hailed or rcpoaed. 
Laid him with timid care upon his knees, 
And looked, as motliers ne'er were known to look. 
Upon the Nursling which his arms embraced. 
—This was the manner In which Vaudracour 
Departed with his Infant; and thus reached 
His Father's house, where to the Innocent Child 
Admiuance was denied. The young Man spake 
No words of indignation or reproof. 
But of his Father begged, a last request, 
That a retreat might be assigned to liUa 
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t^bere in forgotten quiet he might dwell, 
With luch allowance aa hia wants required ; 
For witbea be had none. To a Lodge that eCood 
Deep in a foreat, with leave given, at the age 
Of four-and -twenty cummers he withdraw ; 
And thither took with him his infknt Babe, 
And one Domestic for their common needs, 
An aged Woman. It consoled him here 
To attend upon the Orphan, and per/brm 
Obsequious service to the precious Child, 
Which, aAer a short time, by some mistake 
Or indiscretion of the Father, died.— 
The tale I follow to its last recess 
Of suffering or of peace, I know not which : 
Theirs be the blame who caused the woe, not mbie ! 

From this time forth he never shared a smile 
With mortal creature. An Inhabitant 
Of that same Town, in which the ^air had left 
80 lively a remembrance of their griefs, 
By chance of business, coming within reach 
Of his retirement, to the forest lodge 
Repaired, but only found the Matron there. 
Who told him that his pains were thrown away, 
For that her Master never uttered word 
To living Thinp— not even to her.— Behold ^. 
While they were speaking, VaudracoAr approached; 
But, seeing some one near, even aa bis hand 
Was stretched towards the garden gftte, he shrank— 
And, like a shadow, glided out of view. 
Shocked at his savage aspect, from the place 
Tbe Visitor retired. 

Thus lived the Youth 
Cut off from all Intelligence with man. 
And shunning even the light of common day; 
Nor could the voice of Freedom, which through France 
Full speedily resounded, public hope. 
Or personal memory of his own deep wrongs, 
Rouse him : but in those soliury shades 
His days he wasted, an imbecile mind t 



XXVIII. 

THE IDIOT BOY. 

Tis eicht o*clock,— a clear March night, 
The Moon is up,— the Sky is blue. 
The Owlet, in the moonlight air. 
Shouts, from nobody knows where ; 
He lengthens out his lonely shout. 
Halloo! halloo! a long halloo! 

—Why bustle thus about your door. 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy 1 
Why are you in this mighty fr«t 1 
And why on horseback bAve you set 
Him whom you love, your Idiot Boy T 

There's scarce t soul that*s out of bed ; 
Good Betty, put him down again ; 
His lips with joy they burr at you ; 
But, Betty ! what has he to do 
With stirrup, saddle, or with rein 1 

But Betty*s bent on her intent; 
For her good neighbour, Susan Gale, 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone. 
Is sick, and makes a piteous moan, 
As if her rery life would fall. 

There's not a house within a milei 
No hand to help them in distress ; 
Old Susan lies a-bed in pain. 
And sorely puazled are th« twain. 
For what ahe ails they cunot guess. 

And Betty's Husband's at the wood« 
Where by the week be docb abide. 
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A wcodinan in the distant vale; 
There's none to help poor Susan Gale ; 
What must be done t what will betide t 

And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her Pony, that is mild and good, 
Whether he be in joy or pain. 
Feeding at will along the lane. 
Or bringing faggots from the woo<). 

And he is all in travelling trim,^ 
And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has up upon the saddle set 
(The like was never heard of yet) 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 

And he must post without delay 
Across the bridge and through the dale^ 
And by the church, and o>r tlie down, 
To bring a Doctor from the town, 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 

There is no need of boot ok* spur. 
There is no need of whip or wand ; 
For Johnny has his holly- bough. 
And with a kurlfburlf now 
He shakes tlie green bough in his hand. 

And Betty o'er and o'er has told 
The Boy, who is her best delight. 
Both what to follow, what to shun. 
What do, and what to leave undone. 
How turn to left, and how to right. 

And Betty*s most especial charge. 
Was, ** Johnny ! Johnny ! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all,— 
Come home again, whate'er befal, 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do." 

To this did Johnny answer make. 
Both with his head and with his hand, 
And proudly shook the bridle too ; 
And then ! his words were not a few. 
Which Betty well could undersund. 

And now that Johnny is just goiug, 
Though Betty's in a mighty flurry, 
She gently pats the Pony's side. 
On which her Idiot Boy must ride, 
And seems no longer In a hurry. 

But when the Pony moved bis legs. 
Oh ! then for the poor Idiot Boy ! 
For joy he cannot hold the bridle. 
For joy his bead and heels are idle, 
He's idle all for very joy. 

And while the Pony moves his legs. 
In Johnny's left hand you may see 
The green bough motlonlesss and dead : 
The Moon that shines above bis head 
Is not more still and mute than he. 

His heart it Was so full of glee, 
That till full fifty yards were gone. 
He quite forgot bis holly whip. 
And all his skill in borseroanabip, 
Ob ! happy, happy, happy John. 

And while the Mother, at the door. 
Standi fixed, her faoa with joy o'erflows, 
Frond of herself, and proud of him, 
She sees him in his travelling trim. 
How quietly her Johnny goes. 

The silence of her Idiot Boy, 
What hopes it sends to Betty's heart ! 
He's at the Guide-post— be uims rights 
She watcbea till he's oat of sight. 
And Betty win not tiien dsfvt. 
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Burr, burr— now Johnny'" lips they b^rr, 
As loud as any itilll, or near il ; 
Meek as a Iamb the Pony moves, 
And Johnny mnkes the noise he loves, 
And Uctty lulenf, glad to hear it. 

Away phc hies lo Suean Gale : 
Her Messenger's lu merry* tune ; 
Tlip Owlets hoot, \}t€ OwleU curr, 
And Johnny's lips thoy burr, burr, burr, 
As on he goc? beneath the Moon. 

His Steed and He right well agree ; 
For of this Pony llierc's a rumour, 
That, should he lose his eyes and ears, 
And should he live a thousand years, 
He never will be out of humour. 

But then he is'a Horse that thinks! 
And when he thinks his pace is slack ; 
Now, though he knows poor Johnny well, 
Y%t, for his lL''e, he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his back. 

So through the moonlight lanes they go, 
And Air into the moonlight dnic. 
And by the church, and o'er the down. 
To bring a Doctor from the town. 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

And Betty, now at Bufian's side, 

Is in the middle of her story. 

What comfort soon her Boy will bring, 

With many a most diverting thing. 

Of Johnny's wit, and Johnny's glory. 

And Betty, *8till at Susan's side. 
By this time is not quite so flurried: 
Demure with porringer and plato 
She sits, as if in Susan's fate 
Her life and soul were buried. 

But Betty, poor good Woman ! she, 
You plainly In her face may read it, 
Could lend out of that moment's store 
Five years of happiness or more 
To any that might need it. 

But yet I guess that now and then 
With Betty all was not so well ; 
And to the road she turns her ears. 
And thence full many a sound she hears. 
Which she to Susan will not teil. 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans ; 
"As sure as there's a moon in heaven," 
Cries Betty, " he'll be back again ; 
They'll both be licre— 'tis almost ten— 
Both will be here before eleven." 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans ; 
The clock gives warning for eleven ; 
*Tls on the stroke — " He must be near," 
Quoth Betty, *' and will soon be here. 
As sure as there's a moon in heaven." 

The clock is on the stroke of twelve. 

And Johnny is not yet in sight, 

— The Moon's in heaven, as Betty sees, 

But Betty is not quite at ease ; 

And Susan lias a dreadful night. 

And Betty, half an hour ago, 
On Johnny vile reflections cast : 
" A little idle sauntering Thing^!" 
With other names, an endless string ; 
But nOw that time is gone and past. 

And Betty's drooping at the heart. 
That happy lime all past and gone, 
" How can it be he is so late ? 
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The Doctor he has made him wait, 
Snsan I they'll both be here anon." 

And Susan's growing worse and worse. 
And Betty's in a sad quandarp; 
And then thece's nobody to say' 
If she must go, or she must stay ! 
•—She's in a sad guamdarf. 

The clock is on the stroke of one ; 
But neither Doctor nor his Guide 
Appear along the moonltight road ; 
There's neither horse nor man abroad^ 
And Betty's still at Susan's side. 

^nd Susan now begins to>fcar 

Of sad mischances not a few. 

That Johnny may perhaps be drowned. 

Or lost, perhaps, and never found ; ' 

Which they must both for ever rue. 

She*prefaced half a hint of this 
With, " God forbid it shoold be trne I" 
At the fiut word that Susan said 
Cried Betty, rising from the bed, 
" SiJtao, I'd gladly stay with yoa. 

*'I mu t be gone, T must away. 
Consider, Johnny's but half-wise ; 
Susan, wo OMtst take care of him. 
If he is hurt in life or limb" — 
" Oh God forbid !" poor Susan cries. 

« 

" What can I do ?" says Betty, going, 
" What can I do to ease your pain ? 
Good Susan tell me, and I'll suy ; 
I fear you'ie in a dreadful way. 
But I shall soon be back again." 

" Nay, Betty, go ! good Betty, go ! 
There's nothing that can ease my pain.** 
Then ofl!* she hies ; h^ with a prayer 
That God poor Susan's life would sparCf 
Till she cornea back again. 

So, through the moonlight lane she goes. 
And far into the -fnoonlight dale ; 
And how she ran, and how she walked. 
And all that to herself she talked. 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 

In high and low, above, below, 
In great and small, in round and square. 
In tree and tower was Johnny seen. 
In bush and brake, in black and green, 
•Twas Johnny, Johnny, every where. 

The bridge is past— far in the dale"; 
And now the thought torments her sore, 
Johnny perhaps his horse forsook, 
To hunt the moon within the brook, 
And never will be heard of more. 

Now is she high upon the down^ 
Alone amid a procpect wide ; 
There's neither Johnny nor his Horse 
Among the fern or in the gorse ; 
There's neither Doctor nor his Guide . 

" Oh saints ! what is become of him 1 
Perhaps he's climbed into an oak. 
Where he will slay till he is dead ; 
Or, sadly he has been misled. 
And joined the wai^ering gipey-folk. 

" Or him that wicked Pony's carried 
To the dark cave, the goblin's ball ; 
Or in the ca&tle he's pursuing 
Among the ghosts his own undoing ; 
Or playing with the waterfall." 
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At poor old Susan then ehc railed, 
Willie to tlie town the posts away ; ' 
*' If Suaan had not been eo HI, 
Alas! I should have had hiin still, 
My Johnny, till my dying day." 

Poor Betty, in this sad distemper, 
The Doctor's self could hardly spare ; 
Unworthy things she talked, and wild ; 
Even he, of cattle tho most mild, 
The Pony bad hia share. 

And now she's got into the town, 
And 10 the Doctor's door she hies ; 
*Jis silence all on every side ; 
The town so long, tlic town so wide. 
If silent as the skies. 

And now she's at the Doctor's door, 
She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap, 
The Docto^rat the casement shows 
His glimmering eyes that peep and doze ! 
And one band rubs his old night-cap. 

" Oh Doctor ! Doctor I Where's my Johnny V* 
" I'm here, what is't you want with me 1'* 
" Oh Sir I you know I'm Betty Foy, 
And I have lost my poor dear boy, 
Tou know him — him you often see ; 

"He's not so wise as some folks be." 
" The devil take his wis^dom !" said 
The Doctor, looking somewhat grim, 
" What, Woman I should I know of him t" 
. AM, grumbling, he went back to bed. 

" O woe is me ! O woe is me ! 
Here will I die ; here will I die ; 
I thought to find my lost one here. 
But he is neither far nor near, 
Oh ! what a wretched pother I !** 

She stops, she standi, she looks about ; 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 
Poor Betty ! it would ease her pain 
If she had heart to knock again ; 
—The clock strikes three— a dismal knell ! 

Then up along the town she hies, 

No wonder if her senses fail, 

This piteous news so much it shocked her, 

She quite forgot to send the Doctor, 

To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

And now she's high upon the down, 
And she can see a mile of road : 
** Oh cruel ! I'm almost threescore ; 
Such night as this was ne'er before. 
There's not a single soul abroad." * 

She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of man ; 
The streams jTvith soAest sound are flowing. 
The grass you almost hear it growing. 
You hear it now, if e'er you can. 

The Owlets through the long blue night 
Are shouting to each other still : 
Fond lovers ! yet not quite hob nob, 
Tbey lengthen out the tremulous sob, 
That echoes far fVom hill -to hill. 

Poor Betty now has lost all hope. 
Her thoughts are bent on deadly sin, 
A green-grown pond she just has past, 
And from tho brink she hurries fast. 
Lest she should drown herself therein. . 

,And now she sits her down and weeps ; 
Such tears she never shed before; 
" Oh dear, dear Pony ! my sweet joy • 



Oh carryback my Idiot Boy I 

And we will ne'er o'erload thee more.'* 

A thought is come into her head ; 
" The Pony he is mild and good, 
And we have always used him well ; 
Perhaps he's gone along the dcU, 
And carried Johnny to thf wood." 

Then up she springs as If on wings; 
She thinks no more of deadly sin ; 
If Batty fiQy ponds should see, 
The last of all her thoughts would be 
To drown herself tlierein. 

Header ! now that I might tell 
What Johnny and bis Horse are doing ! 
What they've been doing all this time, 
Ob could Lput it into rhyme, 

A most dsligbtful tale pursuing ! 

Perhaps, and no unlikely thought ! 
He with his Pony now doth roam 
The clifis and peaks so high that are. 
To lay his hands upon a star, 
And in his pocket bring it home. 

Perhaps he's turned -himself about, 
His face unt5 his horse's tail, 
And, still and route, in wonder loet, 
All like a silent Horicman-Ghost, 
He travels on along the vale. 

.^d now, perhaps, is hunting sheep, 
A fierce and dreadful hunter be; 
Ton valley, now so trim and green. 
In five months* time, should he be leen, 
A desert wilderness will be ! 

Perhaps, with liead and heels on fire, 
And like the very soul of evil. 
He's gallophlg away, away. 
And so will ga!lop on for a^'e, 
The bane of all that dread the devil ! 

1 to the Mitses have been bound 

These fourteen years, by strong indentures t 

O gentle Muses ! let me tell 

But half of what to him bcfel ; 

He surely met with strange adventures. 

O gentlo Muses ! is this kind ? 
Why Will ye thus my suit repel ! 
Why df your further aid bereave me ? 
And can ye thus unfriended leave me ; 

• T?"e Miiscs I whom I love so well "? 

♦ 

Wlio'a yon, that, near the waterfall 
VWiich thunders down with headlong force, 
Beneath the Moon, yet shining fair. 
As careless a« if nothing were. 
Sits upright on a feeding Horse ? 

Unto^'hls Horse, there feeding free. 
He seems, I think, the rein to give ; 
Of Moon or Stars he takes no heed ; 
Of nch we in romances read : 
— 'Tis Johnny ! Johnny ! as I live. 

An^ that's the very Pony, too ! 

Where is she, where is Betty Foy t 

She hardly can sustain her fears ; 

The roaring waterfall she hears, ' 

And cannot find her Idiot Boy. 

Your Pony's worth his weight in gold : 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Foy I 
She's coming from among the trees, 
And now all full in view she sees 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 

And Betty sees the Pony too: 

Why stand you thus, good Betty Foy T 
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is no gobliD, *tii no ghoit, 
*lHi he whom you to long have lost, 
}Ie whom you love, your Idiot Boy. 

She loolcg again — her arms are up— 
8he screams— she cannot move for joy; 
She darts, as with a torrent's force. 
She almost has o'ertumed the Horse, 
And fast she holds her Idiot Boy. 

And Jolmny burrs, and laughs aloud 
Whether In cunning or in joy 
I cannot tell; but while he laughs^ 
Betty a drunken pleasure quaffa 
To hear again her Idiot Boy. 

And now she's at the Pony's UiT, 
And pow Is at the Pony's head,— 
On that side now, and now on this; 
And, almost stifled with her bliss, 
A few sad tears docs Betty shed. 

She liisses o'er and a'er agAin 
Him whom she loves, her Idio^ Boy; 
She's happy here, is happy thtriSi 
She is uneasy every where; 
|Ier limlM are all alive with joy. 

She pats the Pcmy, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy I 
The little Pony glad may be, 
But he is milder far than she, 
You hardly can perceive his joy. 

''Oh! Johnny, never mind the Doctor; 
You've done your best, and that is all.** 
She took the reins, when this was said, 
And gently turned the Pony's head 
^rom tttfi loud waterfall. 

By this the stars were almost gone^ 
The moon was eetting on th^ hill. 
Bo pale you scarcely looked at her: 
The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet thejr tongues yrere sljll, 

rhe Pony, Betty, and her Boy, 
Wind slowly through the woo^y dale; 
And who is she, betimes abroad. 
That bobbles up the steep rough roadi 
Who is it, but old Sus^n Gale ? 

Long time lay Susan loet in thoagli^ 
And many dreadful fears beset her. 
Both for her Meraenger and Nurse; 
And, as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her body— It grew better. 

8be turned, she tossed herself in bed, 
On all sides doubts and terrors met her; 
Point after point did she discuss ; 
And, while her mind was fighting thus, 
Her body still grew better, 

" Alas ! what is become of them f 

These fears can never be endured, 

I'll to the wood."— The word scarce said, 

pid Susan rise up from her bed, 

A« if by mafic cured. 

Away she posts up bill and down, 

And to the wood at length is come; 

She spies her Friends, she shouts a greeting; 

Oh me! it is a merry meeting 

As ever was in Christendom. 

The Owls have hardly sung their last. 
While our four Travellers homeward wtod; 
The Owls have hooted all night long. 
And with tlic Owls began my longi 
And yvitb the Owls must end. 



For while they all were travelling hom^, 
Cried Betty, " Tell us, Johnny, do, 
Where all this long night you have been. 
What you have beard, what you have seen. 
And, Johnny, mfnd you tell us tnie^'* 

Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The Owls in tuneful concert strive; 
No doubt too he the Moon had seen ; 
For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o'clock till five. 

And thus, to Betty's question, he 
Made answer, like a Traveller bold, 
(His very words I give to you,) 
" The Cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo^ 
And the sun did shine so cold." 
—Thus answered Johnny in his glory, 
And that was ail his Uavei's story. 



, XXIX. 
MICHAEL, 

A PASTORAL POKIC. 

Ir from the public way you turn your slepv 

Up the tumultuous brook of Green -head Ghyir, 

You will suppose that with an upright path 

Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 

The pastoral Mountains front you, face to face. 

But, courage j for around that boisterous Brook 

The mountains have all opened out themselves, 

And made f bidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can he seen ; but they 

Who journey thitlicr find themselves alone 

With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 

That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter soKtude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 

But for one object which you plight pass by, 

Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 

Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones I 

And to that place a story appertains, 

Which, Ihough it be ungarnished with events, 

Is not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 

Or for the sunuD«r shade. It was the &m% 

Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of Shepherds, dweUers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved ;— not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt tjje power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects led me on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and tbiv/k 

(At random and imperfectly Indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 

Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate th^ same 

For the delight of a few natural hearts; 

And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 

Of youthful Poets, who among these Hills 

Will be my second self when f am gone. 

Upoh the Forest-side in Grasmere Vals 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his nams 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from 3;outh to age 
Of an unusual strength ; his mind was keen. 
Intense, aiMi ft-ugal, apt for all afl^irs. 
And in his Shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes. 
When others heeded not, He beard the Soath 
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Make labterrueoiis music, like the noiM 

or Bagpipers on dittant Highland hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 

Bethought bim, and be to himself would say, 

"The winds are now devising work for me 1" 

And, truly, at all times, the storm— that drives 

The Traveller to a shelter— summoned him 

Up to the mountains : he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 

80 lived he till His eightieth year was past. 

And grossly tJiat man errs, who should suppose 

That the giecn Valleys, and the Streams and Rock>i, 

Were things indlflerent to the Shepherd's ihouBhis. 

Fields, where with cheerful splriu he had breathed 

The common air ; the hills, which he so oft 

Had climbed with vigorous steps ; which had impressed 

80 many incidents upon bis mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear ; 

Which, like a book, preserved tlie memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts, 

The certainty of honourable gain, 

Those fields, those hills— what could they less 1 had laid 

Strong hold on his alTections, were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

Hia days had not been passed in singlenesa. 
His Helpmate was a comely Matron, old— 



Though younger than himself full twenty years. 

She was a woman of a stirring life. 

Whose heart was in her house : two wheels she had 

Of antique form, this large for spinning wool. 

That small for flax ; and if one wheel had rest, 

It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair bad but one inmate in their house, 

An only Child, who had been born to them 

When Michael, telling o'er his years, began 

To deem that he was old,— in Shepherd's phrase. 

With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 

With two brav% Sheep-dogs tried in many a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth. 

Made all their Household I may truly say, 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 

For endless industry. When day was gone, 

And from their occupations out of doors 

The Son and Father were come home, even then, 

Their labour did not crease ; unless when all 

Turned to their cleanly wupper-board, and there. 

Each with a mesa of pottage and skimmed milk. 

Bat round their basket piled with oaten cakes, 

And their plain boDne-made cheese. Yet when their 

meal 
Was ended, Lukk' (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the flre-side ; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife*s spindle, or repair 
fk>me injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other im|rienent of bouse or field. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney's edge, 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
Did with a huge projection overbrow 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a Lamp ; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 
Berriee beyond all others of iu kind. 
Early at evening did it bum and late, 
Surviving Comrade of uncounted Hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had found, 
And left the couple neither gay perhaps 
Mar cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 
And now, when Lukb had reached his eigbteentli year, 
There by tbe Ugbt of tbie old Lamp they sat, 



Father and Son, while late Into the night 

The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 

Making the cottage through the silent hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 

This Light was famous in its neighbourtiood, 

And was a public Symbol of the life 

That thrifty Pair had lived. Fsm-, as it chanced, 

Their Cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, Worth and South, 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 

And Westward to the village near the Lake ; 

And from this conntant light, so regular 

And so far seen, the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named Thk Evekino Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of years, 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate ; but to Michacrs heart 
This Son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Blind Spirit, which is in the blood of all— 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of Inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
His Heart and his Heart's joy ! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of Fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness ; and he had rocked 
His cradle with a woman's gentle hand. 



And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on Boy's attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind. 
To have the Young-one in his sight, when be 
Had work by his own door, or when he sat 
With sheep before him on his Shepherd's stool, 
Beneath that large old Oak, which near their door 
Stood, — and, from its enormous breadth of shade 
Chosen for the Shearer's covert from the sun. 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipping Trek*, a name which yet it bean. 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath theibears. 

And when by Heaven's good grace the Boy grew up 
A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old. 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect Shepherd's Stafl^ 
And gave it to the Boy ; wherewith equipt 
He as a Watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to alem or turn the flock ; 
And, to his ofl!ice prematurely called, 
There stood the Urchin, as you will divine. 
Something between a hinderance and a help ; 
And for this cause not always, I believe. 
Receiving from his Father hire of praise ; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, or voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts ; and to the heights, 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways. 
He with his Father daily went, and they 

• Clipping la the word used In the Nortb of England 
for abearing. 
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Were oi eonpanions, wby should I relnts 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now t that from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
Ahd that the Old Han's heart seemed bom again T 

Thui in his Father's sight the B07 grew up : 
And. now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this, sort the simple Household lived 
From day to day, to Michael's ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long t>efore the time 
Of which 1 speali, the Shepherd had been bound 
In surety for bis Brother's Son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means,— 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prcst upon him, — and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Thad half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first bearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had gathered so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face, 
It seemed that his sole refuge was to sell 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. " Isabel," said he. 
Two eveninfp after he had beard the news, 
" 1 have l)een toiling more than seventy yean, 
And in the open sunshtae of God's love 
Have we all lived ; yet if these fields of ours 
(Should pass into a Stranger's hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is ■ hard lot ; the sun himself 
|Ias scarcely been more diligent than I ; 
And I have lived to be a fool at last 
To my own family. An 0vil Man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us ; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss* like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him— but 
'Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
When 1 began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies, and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Lake shall leave us, Isabel ; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free ; 
He shall posse s s it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou know'st, 
Another Kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 
Thriving in trade — and Luke to him shall go. 
And with his Kinsman's help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
May come again to us. If here he stay. 
What can be done 1 Where every one is poor. 
What can be gained 1" At this the Old Man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There's Richard Baleman, thought she to herielf. 
He was a Parish-boy— at the Church-door 
Tbey made a gathering for him, shillings, pence. 
And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 
A Basket, which tliey filled with Pedlar's wares ; 
And, with this Basket on bis arm, the Lad 
Went up to London, found a Master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty Boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas : where he grew wonderous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor. 
And, at his birth-place, built a Chapel floored 
With Marble, which be sent from foreign lands. 
Thew thoughts, and many otfMia of like sort, 



Pasred quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The Old Han was glad, 
And 1I1U8 resumed : — •• Well, Isabel ' this scheme, 
These two days, has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
— We have enough — I wish indeed that [ 
Were younger,— but this hope is a good hope. 
— Make ready Luke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 
—If he eovld go, the Boy should go to-night." 
Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The Hooscwife for five days 
Was restless morn and night, and nil day long 
Wrought on with her be«t fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work : for, when she lay 
By Michael's side, she through the two last nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselvea 
Were sitting at the door, " Thou must not go : 
We have no other Child but thee to lose. 
None to remember — do not go away, 
For if thou leave thy Father he will die." 
The Youth made answer with a jocund voice ; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears. 
Recovered he«rt. That evening her best fare 
Did she bring tbrth, .and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Obristmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work ; 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring : at length 
The expected letter from their Kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy ; 
To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over ; Isabel 
Went, forth to show it to the neighbours round ; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the Old Man said, 
" He shall depart to-morrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice be should go. 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Green head Ghy II, 
In that deep Valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheep-fold ; and*, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose be had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the Streamlet's edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked ; 
And soon as they bad reached the place he stopped. 
And thus the Old Man spake to him :— '^ My Son, 
To-morrow tliou wilt leave me : with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth. 
And all thy life hast been my dally joy. 
I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories ; 'twill do thee good 
When thou art from roe, even if I should speak 

Of things thou canst not know of After thou 

First camest into the world — as oft befalls 
To new-bom infanta— thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father's tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee witli increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter aounda 
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Than when I beard tbee by our own fire-side 
First uttering, witbunt words, a natural tune ; 
When tbou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at tby Mother*8 breast. Month followed month, 
And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains ; eli?e 1 think that thou 
Hadst been brought up upon thy Father's knees. 
But we were playmates, Luke: among these hills, 
As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know." 
Luke had a manly heart ; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud. The Old Man grasped his hand, 
And said, " Nay, do not take it so— I see 
That these are tilings of which I need not speak. 
— Even to the utmost [ have beeirto thee 
A kind and a good Father : and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others* hands ; for, though now old 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together : here they lived, 
As all their Forefathers had done ; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not loth 
To give their bodies to the family mould. 
I wished that thou shouldst live the life they lived. 
But, 'tis a long time to look back, my Son, 
And see so little gain from threescore years. 
These fields were burthcned when they came ta Qe ; 
Till 1 was forty yeari of age, not mor« 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 
I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land wm free. 
— It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I Judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou shouldst go.'* At this the Old Man paused ; 
Then, pointing to the Stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 
" This was ^ work for us ; and now, my Bon, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one Stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ; — we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
I still am strong and bale ;— do thou thy part ; 
I will do mine.— I will begin again 
With many tasks that^ were resigned to thee : 
Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which i was wunt to do alone,* 
Before I knew thy face.— Heaven bless thee, Boy ! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating faat 
With many hopes— It should be so— Yes— yes— 
I knew that thou couldst never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke : thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love: when thou art gone, 
What will be left to us !— But, I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 
As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Bon, 
And of this moment ; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee : amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
Mayst bear in mind the life tby Fathers lived. 
Who, b^ing innocent, did fur that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well- 
When thou retumest, thou in this place wilt see 
A work which Is not here : ■ covenant 
'Twill be between us But, whatever fkte 



Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave." 

The Shepherd ended here ; and Luke stooped down,- 
And, as his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheep-fold.* At the sight 
The Old Man's grief broke from him ; to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 
And to the house together they returned. 
— Hushed was that house in peace, or seeming peace^- 
£re the night fell : — with morrow's dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public Way, he put on a bold f^ce; 
And all the Neighbours, as he passed their doors, 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers,- 
That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman come. 
Of Luke and his Well-doing : and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wonderous news. 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout 
<* The prettiest letters that were ever seen." 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on : and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Luke begatf 
To slacken in his duty ; and, at length. 
He in the dhvolute city gave himself 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Fell on him so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort In the strength of love ; 
'Twill make a Uiing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or brefk the heart: 
I have conversed with more than one who well' 
Remember the Old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy ^news. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up towards the ran. 
And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his Sheep, 
And for the land his small inheritance. 
And to that hoUow Dell Aon time to time 
Did he repair, to Build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. 'Tie not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the Old Man— and 'lis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went. 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes was he Mtn 
Sitting alone, with that his faithful Dog, 
Then old, beside hhn, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven years, from time to time. 
He at the building of thhi sheep-fold Wrought, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her Husband : at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a Btranger*s hand. 
The Cottage which was named the Evshtho Stae 
Is gone— the ploughshare has be«i through the ground 
On which it stood ; great changea have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood :— yet the Oak la left 
That grew beside their Door ; and the remaina 
Of the unfinished Sheep-fold may be aeen 
Beside the boisteroua brook of Green-head Ohyll. 
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TO 



CHAELEfl LAMB, ESa 

iHt DEAR FRIK!(D, 

Wbkn I »ent you, a few weeks ago, the TaJe of 
Peter Bell, you asked "why The Waoooker was not 
added 1"— To say the truth,— from the higher tone of 
imagination, and the deeper touches of passion aimed 
at in the former, I apprehended, this little Piece could 
not accompany it without disadvantage. In the year 
1806, if I am notmisUiken, Thb Waoooker was read 
to you In manuscript ; and, as you have remembered it 
for so long a lime, I am the more encouraged to hope, 
that, since the localities on which it partly depends did 
not prevent its being interesting to you. It may prove 
acceptable to others. Being therefore in fome measure 
the cause of its present appearance, you must allow me 
the gratification of inscribing it to you ; in acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure 1 have derived from your WriUngs, 
and of the high esteem with which I am 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

RY9AL Momrr, Maf 90, 1819. 
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TIs spent— this burning day of June i 

Soft darkness o*er its latest gleams ts stealing ; 

The dor-haf^k, solitary bird, 

Round the dim crags on heavy pinioni Wheeling, 

BuKzes incessantly, a tiresome tune ; 

That constant voice is all that cdn b« heard 

In silence deeper far than that of deepest noon ! 

Confiding Glow-worms ! *tis a night 
Propitious to your earth-borft light ; 
But where tlie scattered stars are seen 
In hazy straits the clouds between, 
Each, In bis station twinkling not, 
Seems changed into a pallid spot. 
The air, as in a lion's den, 
la close and hot ; — and now and then 
Comet a tired and sultry breeze 
With a haunting and a panting, 
Like the stifling of disease ; 
The mountains rise to -wondrous height, 
And in the heavens there hangs t weight; 
But th« dews allay the heat, 
And'the silence makes it sweet. 

Hush, there is tome one on the itir I 
*Tii Benjamin the Waggoner; 
Who long hath trod this toilsome way, 
Companion of the night and day. 
That far-off tinkling's drowsy cheer. 
Mixed with a faint yet grating sound 
In a moment lost and found. 
The Wain announce*— by wliOM aide, 
Along the banks of Rydal Mere, 
He paces on, a trusty Guide, — 
Listen ! you can scarcely hear ! 
Hither he his course is bending ; — 
Now he leaves the lower ground, 
And up the craggy hill ascending 
Many a stop and stay he makes, 
Many a breathing-fit he takes;— 
Steep the way and wearisome, 
Tat an the wtailt bis whip ia dumb t 



The Horses have worlied with ri^t good-wil/, 
And now have gained the top of the hilt, 
H^ was patient — they were strong — 
And now they smoothly glide along. 
Gathering breath, and pleased to win 
The praises of mild Benjamin. 
Heaven shield him from mishap and nart I 
But why so early with this prayer 1 — 
Is it tor threatenings in the sky f 
Or for some other danger nigh ? 
No, none is near htm yet, though ha 
Be one of much infirmity ; 
For at the Bbttom of the Brow, 
Where once the Dove and OLivR-B0i7Otf 
Offered a greeting of good ale 
To all who entered Grasmere Vale ; 
And called on him who must depart 
To leave it with a jovial helirt ;— 
There, where the Dova and Ouvt Bovfitf 
Once hung, a Poet harbours now, — 
A simple water-drinking Bard ; 
Wiiy need our Hero then (though Yratl 
His best resolves) be on bis guard Y — 
He marches by, secure and bold,— 
Yet while h« thinks on times of old, 
It seems that all looks wondrous cold ; 
He shrugs his shoulders — shakes his ttetd— 
And, for the honest folk wiihiB| 
It is a doubt with Benjamin 
Whether they be alive or dead ! 

Her$ is no danger,— none at all ! 
Beyond bis wish Is he secure ; 
But pass a mile — and tktu for trial, — 
• Then for ilk pride of self denial ; 
If he resist that tempting door, 
Which with such friendly voice will call. 
If he resist those casement panes. 
And that bright gleam which thence will fall 
Upon his Leaders' hells and mann, 
Inviting him with cheerful lure : 
For still, though all be <|uk elsewhere, 
Some shining notice wiU be tkere^ 
Of open house and ready fare. 

The place to Benjamin Aill well 
Is known, and by as strong a spell 
As used to be that sign of love 
And hope — the Olive-bouob and Dots ; 
He knows it to his cost, good Man ! 
Who doea not know the famous Swam t 
. Uncouth although the object be, 
An image of perplexity ; 
Yet not the less it is our boast, 
For it was painted by the Host ; 
His own conceit the figure planned, 
*T was coloured all by his own hand 
And that frail Child of thirsty clay, 
Of whom I sln| this rustic lay, 
Could tell with sclf-dissatisfactk>n 
Quaint stories of the Bird's atuaction !* 

Well ! that is past— and In despite 
Of open door and shining light. 
And now the Conqueror essays 
The long aacent of Dunmail-raise ; 
And with his Team is gentle here 
As when he clomb from Rydal Mere ; 
His whip they do not dread— his voice 
They only hear it to rejoice. 
To stand or go is at tktir pleasttre ; 

• This rude piece ef self-uught art (such is the 
progress of refinement) has been supplanted by a 
professional production. 
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iThelr •ffoiti and their time they neamira 
Bj generove pride within the breaet ; 
And, while they strain, and while they rest, 
Be thus pureuea hli thonghts at leisure. 

Now am I fairly safe to-night-^ 
And nerer was my heart more light, 
I trespassed lately worse than ever— 
But Heaven will bless a good endeavoar ; 
And, to my sours delight, I find 
The evil One is left behind. 
Yes, let my master fume and fret, 
Here am I— with my Horses yet ! 
My jolly Team, he finds that y« 
Will Work for nobody but me ! 
Good proof of this the country gained. 
One day, when ye were vexed and strained — 
Entrusted to another*s care, 
And forced unworthy stripes to bear. 
Here was it— on this rugged spot 
Which now, contented with our tot, 
We climb— that, piteonsly abused.^ 
Te plunged in anger and confused: 
As chance would have it, passing by 
I saw you in your jeopardy : 
A word from me was like a charm — 
The ranks were taken with one mind ! 
And your huge burthen, safe from harm, 
Moved like a vessel in the wind ! 
— Tes, without me, up hills so high 
*Tis vain to strive fbf mastery. 
Then grieve not, jolly Team ! though tough 
The road we travel, ste<^p and rough, 
Though Rydal-hei|^ts and Dunmail-raise, 
And all thefr fello^ Banks and Braes, 
FuU^oflen make you stretch and strain. 
And halt for breath and halt again, 
Tet to their sturdincss *tls owing 
That side by side we stiU are going! 

While Benjamin in earnest mood 
His meditations thus pursued, 
A storm, which had been smothered long, 
Was growing inwardly more strong ; 
And, in its struggles to get free, 
Was busily emptoyed as he. 
The thunder had begun to growl — 
He heard not, too Intent of soul ; 
The air was now without a breath — 
He marked not that ^twas ftill as death. 
But 'soon large drops upon bis head 
Fell with the weight of drops of lead ;— 
He starts— and, at the admonition. 
Takes a survey of his condition. 
The road is black before his eyes, 
Glimmering faintly where it lies ; 
Black is the sky— and every hiU, 
Up to the sky, is blacker still — 
A huge and melancholy room, 
' Hung round and overhung with gloom t 
Save that above a single height 
Is to be seen a lurid light, 
Above Helm-crag*— a streak half dead, 
A burning of portentous red ; 
And near that lurid light, full well 
The AsTaoLoeia, sage Bidrophel, 
Where at his desk and book be sits, 
Puzsling on high his curious wiu ; 
He whose domain is held in common 
With no one but the amcibnt Wokah, 
Cowering beside her rifted cell ; 
As if intent on magic spell ;— 



* A mountain of Grasmere, the broken summit of 
which presents two figures, full as distinctly shaped as 
that of the famous Cobbler, near Arroquhar in Scot- 
land. 





Dread pair, that, spite of wind and weather, 
Still sit upon Helm-crag together ! 

The Astrologer was not unseen 
By solitary Benjamin : 
But total darkne» came anon. 
And he and every thing was gone. 
And suddenly a ruffling breeze, 
(That would have sounded through the trees 
Had aught of sylvan growth been there) 
Was felt throughout the region bare : 
The rain rushed down — the road was batteredt 
As with the force of billows shattered; 
The horses are dismayed, nor know 
Whether they should stand or go ; 
And Benjamin is groping near them. 
Bees nothing, and can scarcely hear them. 
He is astounded,— wonder not, — 
With such a charge in such a spot ; 
Astounded in the mountain gap 
By peals of thunder, clap on clap ! 
And many a terror-striking flash ; — ** 
And somewhere, as it seems, a crash, 
Among the rocks ; with weight of rain, 
And sullen motions long and slow. 
That to a dreary distance go- 
Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 
A rending o*er his head begins the fray again * 

Meanwhile, uncertain what to do. 
And oftentimes compelled to halt, 
The horses cautiously pursue 
Their way, without mishap or fault ; 
And now have reached that pile of stones. 
Heaped over brave King Dunmall's bones ; 
He who had once supreme command, 
Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 
His boneis, and those of all his Power, 
Slain here in a disastrous hour! 

When, passing through this narrow strait, 
Stony, and dark, and desolate, 
Benjamin can faintly hear 
A voice that comes from so^e one near, 
A female voice:—" Whoe'er you be. 
Stop,** it eiclaimed, " and pity me.** 
And, less in pity than in wonder. 
Amid the darkness and the thunder. 
The Waggoner, with prompt command, 
Summons his horses to a stand. 

The voice, to move commiseration, 
Prolonged its earnest supplication — 
" This storm that beats so furiously — 
This dreadful place ! oh pity me!'* 

While this was said, with sobs between, 
And many tears by one unseen ; 
There came a flash— a startling glare, 
And all deat-Sandal ;was laid bare ! 
'Tis not a time for nice suggestion. 
And Benjamin, without further question, 
Taking her for some way-worn rover, 
' Said, " Mount, and get you under cover !** 

Another voice. In tone as hoarse 
As a sweln brook with rugged course, 
Cried out, " Good brother why so fast t 
I've had a glimpse of you — avtuit ! 
Or, since it suits you to be civil. 
Take her ai once — for good and evil !** 

" It is my Ilusbaad," softly iuiid 
The Woman, as if half afraid : 
By this time she wus snug within, 
Through help of honeot nciijHrnin ; , 
She and her Bab«, which to her brfa«t 
With tbankfulneM th« MotluT pressed 
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And now the same stron* voice more Dear 
Said cordially, '* My Friend, what cheer 1 
Rough doings these ! ad God's my judge, 
The 'sky owes somebody a grudge ! 
We've had in half an hour or letm 
A twelvemonth's terror and distress !** 

Then Benjamin entreats the Man 
Would mount, too, quickly as he can : 
The Sailor, SaiJor now no more, 
But such he had been heretofore, 
To courteous Benjamin replied, 
*^ Go you your way, and mind not me ; 
For I must have, whate'er betide, 
My Ass and fifty things beside, — 
Go, and I'll follow speedily !'* 

The Wa^on moves — and with its load 
Descends along the sloping road ; 
And to a little tent hard by 
Turns the Sailor instantly ; 
For when at closing-in of day, 
The Family had come that way. 
Green pasture and the soft warm air 
Had tempted them to settle there. — 
Green is the grass for beast to graze, 
Around the stones of Dunmail-raise ! 

The Sailor-gathers up bis bed. 
Takes down the canvass overhead ; 
And, after farewell to the place, 
A parting word— though not of grace, 
Pursues, with Ass and all his store, 
The way the Waggon went before. 

CANTO SKCORD. 

Ir Wythebum'a modest House of Prayer, 

As lowly as the lowliest Dwelling, 

Had, with its belfry's humble stock, ' 

A little pair that hang in air. 

Been mistress also of a dork, 

(And one, too, not In crazy plight) 

Twelve strokes that Clock would have been telting 

Under the brow of old Helvellyn — 

Its bead-roll of midnight 

Then, when the Hero of my tale 

Was passing by, and down the vale 

(The vale now silent, hushed I ween 

As if a storm had never been) 

Proceeding with an easy mind ; 

While he, who had been left behind. 

Intent to use his utmost haste. 

Gained ground upon the Waggon fost, 

And gives another lusty cheer ; 

For spite of rumbling of the wheels, 

A welcome greeting he can bear ; — 

It is a fiddle in its glee 

Dinning from the Chkrrt Trbk ! 

Thence the aound— the light is there— 
As Benjamin is now aware. 
Who, to his inward thoughts confined. 
Had almost reached the festive door. 
When, startled by the Sailor's roar. 
He hears a sound and sees the light. 
And in a moment calls to miad 
That *tis the village Merry-xioht !* 

Although before in no dejection. 
At this insidious recollection 
His heart with sudden joy is filled, — 
His ears are. by the nrusie thrilled, * 

His eyes take pleasure in the road 
Glittering before him brtght and broad ; 

* A term well known in the North of England, and 
applied to rural Festivals where young persona meet 
in the evening for the purpose of dancing. 



And Benjamin is wet and cold. 

And there are reasons manifold 

That make the good, tow'rds which he's yetmingf 

Look fairly like a lawful earning. 

Nor has thought time to come and go, 
To vibrate between yes and no ; 
*< For," cries the Sailor, " Glorious cbanc* 
That blew us hither ! Let bim danc« 
Who can or will; — my honest Soul, 
Our treat shall be a friendly Bowl !*' 
He draws him to the door—" Come In, 
Come, come," cries he to Benjamin ; 
And Benjamin — ah, woe is me ! 
Gave the word, — the horses heard 
And baited though reluctantly. 

*' Blithe souls and lightsome hearts hare we^ 
Feasting at the Cherry Trek !'* 
This was the outside proclamation. 
This was the inside salutation ; 
What bustlingHoAling— high and low ! 
A universal overflow ! 
What tankards foaming from the tap ! 
What store of cakes in every lap ! 
What thumping— stumping— overhead I 
The thunder had not been more busy : 
With such a stir, you would have said, 
This little place may well be dizzy! 
'Tis who can dance with greatest vigour — 
*Tls what can be most prompt and eager ; — 
As if it heard the fiddle's call 
The pewter clatters on the wall ; 
The very bacon shows its feeling, 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling ! 

A steaming Bowl— a blazing fire — 
What grea|er good can heart desire? 
*Twere worth a wise man*s while to try 
The utmost anger of the sky ? 
To seek for thoughts of painful cast, 
If such be the amends at last. 
Now should you think 1 judge amiss, 
The CuKRRT Trbk shows proof of this ; 
For soon, of all the happy there. 
Our Travellers are the happiest pair. 
All care with Benjamin is gone — 
A Ca*sar past tlie Rubicon ! 
He tliinks not of his long, long strife ; — 
The Sailor, Man by nature gay. 
Hath no revives to throw away; 
And he hath now forgot his Wife, 
Hath quite forgotten her— or may be 
Deems that she is happier, laid 
Within that warm and peaceful bed; 

Under cover, 

Terror over. 
Sleeping by her sleeping Baby. 

With bowl in hand, 
(It may not stand) 
Gladdest of the gladsome band. 
Amid their own delight and fun. 
They hear — when every dance is done — 
They hear— when every fit is o'er — 
The fiddle's tgtuak* —that call to bliss. 
Ever followed by a kiss ; 
They envy not the happy lot. 
But enjoy their own the more! 

'^ While thus our jocund Travellers fare, 
Up B|irings the Bailor from bli chair^-^ 
''Limps (for I might have told before 
That he was lame) across the floor — ^ 

Is gone — returns — and with a prize ; 

* At the close of each strathspey, or jig, a particular 
note from the fiddle summons the Rustic to the agreea- 
ble duty of saluting his Partner. 
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With wbati— t Ship of luity size; 
A gallant stately Man of War, 
Fixed on a smooth ty-sl id ing car. 
Surprise to all, but most surprise 
To Benjamin, who rutis his eyes, 
Not knowing that he bad befriended 
A Man so gloriously attended! 

«» This,'* cries the Sailor, " a Third-rata it- 
Stan's back, and you shall see her gratis ! 
This was the Flajg-Bhip at the Nile, 
The Vanguard — you may smirk and smile, 
But, pretty Blaid, if you look near, 
You'll find you've much in little here ! 
A nobler Ship did never swim. 
And you shall see her in full trim: 
ril set, my Friends, to do you honour, 
Set every inch of sail upon her.*' 
So said, so done; and masts, sails, yards, 
He names them all ; and interlards 
His speech with uncouth terms of art, 
Accomplished in the Showman's part ; 
And then, as from a sudden check, 
Cries out—" *Tis there, the Quarter-deck 
On which brave Admiral Nelson stood — 
JS. sight that would have roused your blood! 
One eye he had, which, bright as ten, 
Burnt like a fire among his men ; 
Let this be Land, and that be Sea, 
Here lay the French — and thtu came we!** 

Hushed was by this the fiddle's sound, 
The Dancers all wera gathered round, 
And, such the stillness of the house, 
You might have beard a nibbling mouse; 
While, borrowing helps where'er be may. 
The Sailor througb the story runs 
Of Ships to Ships and guns to guns ; 
And does his utmeet to display 
The dismal conflict, and the might 
And terror of that wondrous night! 
** A Bowl, a Bowl of double measure,'* 
Cries Benjamin, " a draugtit of length. 
To Nelson, England's pride and treasure. 
Her bulwark and her tower of strength ! 
When Benjamin had seized the bowl, 
The Mastifl; from beneath the waggon, 
Where be lay, watchful as a dragon. 
Rattled bis chain— 'twas all in vain. 
For Benjamin, triumphant soul ! 
He heard the monitory growl; 
Heard— and in opposition quafTed 
A deep, determined, denperatc dr.iugbt! 
Nor did the battered Tar forget, 
Or flinch from what he deemed his debt : 
Then, like a hero crowned with laurel. 
Back to her place the ship he led ; 
Wheeled her back in full apparel; 
And so, flag flying at mast head. 
Re-yoked her to the Ass:— anon, 
Cries Benjamin, " We must be gone.'* 
Thus, after two hoars' hear^ stay, 
Again behold them on their way! 

CANTO THIRD. 

RianT gladly bad the horses stirred, 
When they the wished-for greeting heard, 
The whip's loud notice from the door. 
That they were free to move once more. 
You think, these doings must have bred 
In them disheartening doubts and dread ; 
No, Bot a horse of all the eight, 
Allbough it be a moonless night, 
Fears either for himself or freight ; 
For this toey know (and let it hide. 
In part, the oflfeoces of their Guide) ^ 



That Benjamin, with clouded brains. 
Is worth the best with all their pains; 
And, if they had a prayer to make, 
The prayer would be that they may take 
With him whatever comes In course. 
The better fortune or the worse; 
That no one else may have business near them. 
And, drunk or sober, he may steer them. 

So, forth in dauntless mood they fare. 
And with them goes the guardian pair. 

Now, heroes, for the true commotion. 
The triumph of your late devotion ! 
Can aught on earth impede delight, 
Still mounting to a higher height ; 
And higher still — a greedy flight ! 
Can any low-born care pursue her. 
Can any mortal clog come to her T 
No notion have they— not a thnucht. 
That is from joyless regions brought ! 
And, while they coast the silent lake. 
Their Inspiration I partake ; 
Share their empyreal spirits — j'ea, 
With their enraptured vision, see — 
O fancy— what a jubilee! 
What shifting pictures— clad In gleams 
Of colour bright as feverish drenms ! 
Earth, spangled sky, and lake serene. 
Involved and restlests all — a scene 
Pregnant with mutual exaltation. 
Rich change, and multiplied creation ! 
This sight to me the Muse imparts ; — 
And then, what kindness in their hearts ! 
What tears of rapture, what vow-making, 
Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking! 
What solemn, vacant, interlacing. 
As if they'd fall asleep embracing ! 
Then, in the turbulence of glee, 
Abd in the excels of amity, 
Says Benjamin, " That ass of thine. 
He spoils thy sport, and hinders mine ; 
If he were tethered to the Wapgon, 
He'd drag as well what he is dragging'; 
And we, as brother should wiih brother. 
Might trudge it alongside each other !" 

Forthwith, obedient to command. 
The horses made a quiet stand ; 
And to the Waggon's skirls was tied 
The Creature, by the Mastifl^a side, 
(The MasiU/r not well pleased to be 
So very near such company.) 
This new arrnnpement made, the Wain 
Through the still night procecdH apain ; 
No Moon hath risen her light to lend ; 
But indistinctly may be kenned 
The Vanocard, following close behind, 
6aiis spread, as if to catch the wind ! 

" Thy Wife and Child are snug and warm. 
Thy Ship will travel without harm ; 
I like," said Benjamin, " her shape and stature : 
And this of mint — this bulky Creature 
Of which I have the steering— this. 
Seen fairly, hr not much amiss ! 
We want your streamers. Friend, you know ; 
But, altogether, as we go. 
We make a kind of handsome show ! 
Among these hills, from first to last, 
We've weathered many a furious blast; 
Hard passage forcing on, with head 
Against the storm, and canvass spread. 
1 hate a boaster — but to thee 
Will say't, who knowest both land and set, 
The anluckiest Hulk that sails the brine 
Is hardly worse beset than mine, 
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When croM winds on her quarter beat; 

And, fairly lifted from my feet, 

I stagger onward — Heaven knows how — 

But not 80 pleasantly as now — 

Poor Pilot (, by snows confounded, 

And many a foundrous pit surrounded ! 

Yet here we are, by night and day 

Grinding through rough and smooth our way, 

Through foul and fair our task fulfilling ; 

And long shall be so yet — God willing !" 

" Ay," said the Tar, " through fair and foul- 
But save us from yon screeching Owl !** 
That instant was begun a fray 
Which called their thoughts another way: 
The Mast^, ill-conditioned carl! 
What must he do but growl and snarl, 
Still more and more dissatisHed 
With the reeek comrade at his side ! 
Till, not incensed though put to proof, 
The Ass, upliAIng a hind hoof, 
Salutes the Mastiff on the head ; 
And so were better manners bred, 
And all was calmed and quieted. 

" Yon Screech-owl,** says the Sailor, turning 
Back to his former cause of mourning, 
" Yon Owl !— pray God that all be well ! 
Tis worse than any funeral bell ; 
As sure as I've the gift of sight. 
We shall be meeting Ghosts to-night!** 
>-Said Benjamin, "This whip shall lay 
A thousand, if they cross our way. 
I know that Wanton*s noisy station, 
I know him and his occupation ; 
The Jolly Bird hath learned his cheer 
On the banks of Windermere ; 
Where a tribe of them make merry, ' 

Blocking the Man that keeps the Ferry ; 
Hallooing from an open throat, '^' 
Like TraveOers shouting for a Boat. 
•^The tricks he learned at Windermere 
This vagrant Owl is playing here — 
That is the worst of his employment : ^ 
He's in the height of his enjoyment!** 

This explanation stilled the alarm. 
Cured the forcboder like a charm ; 
This, and the manner, and the voice, 
Summoned the Sailor to rejoice; 
Bis heart is up — he fears no evil 
From life or death, from man or devil ; 
He wheeletl— and, making many stops. 
Brandished his crutch against the mountain tops ; 
And, while he talked of blows and scars, 
Benjamin, among the stars, 
Beheld a dancing — and a glancing ; 
Bach retreating and advancing 
At, I ween, was never seen 
In bloodiest battle oince the days of Han ! 
y 

cjLNTo rotmTH. 

Thus they, with freaks of proud delight, 

Beguile the remnant of the night ; 

And many a snatch of jovial song 

Regales them as they wind along ; 

While to the musfe, from on high. 

The echoes make a glad reply. — 

But the sage Muse the revel heeds 

No farther than her story needs ; 

Nor will she servilely attend 

The loitering journey to its end. 

I— Blithe Spirits of her own impel 

The Muse, who scents the morning air. 

To take of this transported Pair 

A brief and unreproved farewell; 



To quit the alow-paced WaggonV &id€f 

And wander down yon hawthorn dell. 

With murmuring Greta for her guide. 

— ^There doth she ken the awful form 

Of Raven-crag— black as a storm — 

Glimmering through the twilight pale ; 

And Gimmer-crag*, his tall twin brotber, 

Each peering forth to meet the other : — 

And, while she roves through St. 4olm*a Vtim 

Along the smooth unpathwayed plain. 

By sheep-track or through cottage lane^ 

Where no disturbance comes to intrude 

Upon the pensive solitude, 

Her unsuspecting eye, perchance. 

With the rude Shepherd's favoured glanee. 

Beholds the Faeries in array, 

Whose party-coloured garments gay 

The silent company betray ; 

Red, gieen, and blue ; a moment's sight ! 

For Skiddaw-top with rosy light 

Is touched— -and all the band take flight. 

— Fly also. Muse ! and from the deli 

Mount to the ridge of Natbdale Fell ; 

Thence, look thou forth o'er wood and lawn 

Hoar with the frost-like dews of dawn ; 

Across yon meadowy bottom look. 

Where close fogs hide their parent brook ; 

And see, beyond that hamlet snail. 

The ruined towers of Tbrelkeld-hall, 

Lurking in a double shade, 

By trees and lingerhig twHight made i 

There, at Blencathara's rugged feet, 

8lr Lancelot gave a safe retreat 

To noble Clifford ; from annoy 

Concealed the persecuted Boy, 

Well pleased in rufllc garb to feed 

His flock, and pipe on Shepherd's reed ; 

Among this multitude of hills, 

Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rills : 

Whieh soon the mominf shall enfold, 

From east to weet, in ample vest 

Of massy gloom and radiance bold. 

The mists, that o*cr the Strca]Blet*8 bed 
Hung low, begin to rise and spread ; 
Even while I speak, their skirts oi grey 
Are smitten by a silver ray ; 
And lo !— up Castrigg's naked steep 
(Where, smoothly urged, the vapours sweep 
Along— and scatter and divide, 
Like fleecy clouds self-multiplied) 
The stately Waggon ia ascending. 
With faithful Benjamin attending. 
Apparent now beside his team— 
Now lost amid a glitterfhg steam. 
And with him goes his Sailor Friend, 
By this time near their joumey*a end, 
And, after their high-minded riot. 
Sickening into thoughtful quiet ; 
As if the morning's pleasant hour x 

Had for tteir joys a killing power. 

They are drooping, weak, and dull ; 
But the horses stretch and pull ; 
With increasing vigour climb. 
Eager to repair lost 'time; 
Whether, by their own desert. 
Knowing there is cause for shame. 
They are labouring to aveK 
At least a portion of the blame. 
Which full surely will alight 
Upon his head, whom, in despite 
Of all his faults, they love the beat; 
Whether for him they are dlstreat} 
Or, by length of fksting rouaed, 

* The crag of the ewe laaih. 
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Art Impatient to be hoaeed; 

Up ajainit the bill tbej ftrain-^ 

I'ufging at tbe iron chain — 

Tugftng all with might and main— 

Laat and foremost, every hone 

To tbe ntmoet of hie force ! 

And the ranoke and reeplration 

RIeing like an exhalation, 

Blends with the mist— a moving shrood, 

To form— an nndissolving cloud ; 

Which, with slant ray, tbe merry sun 

Takes delight to play upon. 

Never Venus or Apcrflo, 

Pleased a fkvonrite chief to follow 

Through accidents of peace or war, 

In a time of peril threw. 

Round the object of his care, 

Veil of such celestial hue ; 

laterpoeed so bright a screen 

Bim and his enemies between ! 

Alas ! what boots it T— who can bide 
When the malicious Fates are bent 
On working out an ill intent 1 
Can destiny be turned aside ? 
No— sad progress of my story ! 
Benjamin, this outward glory 
Cannot shield thee from thy If aster, 
Who from Keswick has pricked forth, 
Sour and surly as the north ; 
And, in fear of some disaster, 
Comes to give what belp he may. 
Or to hear what thou canst say ; 
If, as needs he must fbrebode, ' 

Thou hast loitetrd on the road ! <« 

Bis doubts— hfci fears may now take flight— 
Tbe wished-for oli|eet is in sight ; 
Tet, trust the Muse, it rather hath ^ 

Stirred him up to livelier wrath ; 
Which he stifles, moody man! 
With all the patience that he can ; 
To the end that, at yoar meeting. 
Be may give thee decent greeting. 

There he is— resolved to stop. 
Till the Waggon gains the top ; 
But stop he cannot — must advance : 
Bim Benjamin, with lucky glance, ^ 
Eqiies— and instantly Is ready, 
Self-collected, poised, tmd steady; 
And, to be the better seen, ^ 
Issuet fVom Ms radiant shroud. 
From his dOw-attending clend, 
With careless air add open Ihifn, ' 
Erect his por^ and firm^his ^ing ; 
So stmts ypn Cock that now ]p crowing; 
And the morning light In graoa 
Strikes upon his lifted face, 
Burrytag the pallid hue away«»> 
That might his trespasses betray. 
But what can all avail to clear him, 
Or what need of explanation, 
Parley or interrogation 1 
For the Master sees, atas ! 
That unhappy Figure near him, v 

Limping o*er the dewy grass, 
Where the road it frlni^ sweet, ^ 

Soft and cool to way-worn feet ; ' * 
And, O indignity ! an Aml( 
By bis noble MastifTs side, »■ 

Tethered to the Waggon*s tail : , 
And the Ship, in all her pride, • # 

Following after in full sail ! 
Not to speak of Babe and Mother ; 
Who, contented witfl each other. 
And snug as birds In leafy arbenr, ^ 
FlMl, wUhlB, a bkesed harbofc ! 



With eager eyes the Master pries ; 
Looks in and out — and through and through ; 
Says nothing — till at last he spies 
A wound upon the Mastifl^s head, 
A wound — where plainly might be read 
What feats an Ass's boor can do ! 
But drop the rest : — this aggravation, 
This complicated provocation, 
A hoard of grievances unsealed ; 
All past forgiveness it repealed; — 
And thus, and through distempered blood 
On both sides, Benjamin the good, 
The patient, and the tender-hearted, 
Was from his team and Waggon parted ; 
When duty of that day was o'er, 
Laid down his whip — and served no more. — 
Nor could the Waggon long survive 
Which Benjamin had ceased to drive : 
It lingered on ; — Guide ailer Guide 
Ambitiously the office tried ; 
But each unmanageable hill 
Called for hi* patience and his skill ;— 
And sure it is, that through this night, 
And what the morning brought to light, 
Two loeses had we to sustain, 
We lost both Wagookkr and Waxh ! 



Accept, O Friend, for praise or Uame, 
The gift of this adventurous song ; 
A record which I dared to frame, 

^Though timid scruples checked me long; 
They checked me— and I left the theme 
Untouched — in spite of many a gleam 
Of fancy which thereon was shed, 
Like pleasant sunbeams shifting still 
Upon the side of a distant hill : 
But Nature might not be gainsaid ; 
For what I have and what I miss 
losing of these — it makes my bliss i 
Nor is it I who play the part. 
But a shy spirit in my heart. 
That comes and goes— will sometimes ;feap 
From hiding-places ten years* deep • 
Or haunts me with familiar face- 
Returning, like a ghost unlaid, 
Until the debt I owe be paid. 
Forgive me, then ; for I had been 
On friendly terms with this Machine : 
In him, while he was wont to trace 
Our roads, through many a long year's space, 
A living Almanack had we; 
We had a speaking Diary, 
That, in this uneventful place, 
Gave to tlie days a mark and name 
By which we knew them when they came. 
— Yes, I, and all about me here, 
Through all tbe changes of tbe year. 
Bad seen Mm through the mountains go. 
In pomp of mist or pomp of snow. 
Majestically huge «pd Slow: 
Or, with milder grace adorning 
The Landscape of a summer's morning ; 
While Grasmere smoothed her liquid plain 
Tbe moving image to detain ; 

vAnd mighty Fairfleld, with a chime 
Of echoes, |p his march kept time ; 
When little other business stirred, 
And lit(le other sound was heard ; 
In^that delicious hour of balm, 

, Stillnest, eltiti^dQ,^ and calm. 
While yet the Valley is arrayed. 
On this side with a sober shade ; 
On that is prodigally bright- 
Crag, lawn, and Wood— with rosy Jight.— 
But most of all, thou lordly Wain ! 
I wish to have thee here again, 
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When windowt flap and chimney roan, 
And all Is dismal out of doora; 
And, littiiiff by my fire, I ace 
Eight aorry Carts, no leM a train! 
Unworthy Succeasoni of thee. 
Come straggling through the wind and rain: 
And oft, as they pass slowly on, 
Beneath my window— one by one- 
Pee, perched upon the naked height 
The summit of a cumbrous freight, 
A single Traveller— and there 
Another— then perhaps a Pair— 



The lame, the sickly, and the oM : 
Men, Women, hcartleaa with the cold ; 
And Babes in wet and starveling plight; 
Which once, be weather as it might, 
Had still a nest within a nest. 
Thy shelter— and their Mother's breast! 
Then most of all, then far the moat, 
Do I regret what we have lost ; 
Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good Benjamin ; — 
And of his stalely Charge, which none 
Could keep alive when he was gone ! 



POEMS OF THE FANCY. 



I. 



A MORNING EXERCISE. 

Fahct, who leads the pastimes of the glad. 
Full oft is pleased a wayward dart to throw; 
Sending sad shadows after things not aad, 
Peopling tlie harmless fields with signs of woe: 
Beneath her sway, a simple forest cry 
Becomes an echo of Man's misery. 

Blithe Ravens croak of death; and when the Owl 
Tries his two voices for a favourite strain— 
'Pu-whit—T^'Vkoo I the unsuspecting fowl 
Forebodes mishap, or seems but to complain ; 
Fancy, intent to harass and annoy, 
(Dan thus pervert the evidence of joy. 

Through border wilds where naked Indians stray, 
Myriads of notes attest her subtle skill; 
A feathered Task-master cries, " Work a.wat!'* 
And, in thy iteration, " Whip poor Will*," 
Is heard the Spirit of a toil-worn Slave, 
^aahed out of life, not quiet in the grave ! 

Wb'at wonder? at her bidding, ancient lays 
^t•eped in dire ffriefs the voice of Philomel ; 
And that fleet Messenger of summer days. 
The Swallow, twittered subject to like spell ; 
But ne'er could Fancy bend the buoyant Lark 
To melancholy service— hark ! O hark ! 

The daisy sleeps upon the dewy lawn, 
Not lifting yet the head that evening bowed; 
But He is risen, a later star of dawn. 
Glittering and twinkling near yon rosy cloud ; 
Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark ; 
The happiest Bird that sprang out of the Ark ! 

Hail, blest above all kinds !— Supremely skilled 
Restless with flxed to balance, high with low, 
Thon leav*st the Halcyon free her hopes to build 
On such forbearance as the deep may show ; 
Perpetual flight, unchecked by earthly ties, 
Leavest to the wandering Bird of Paradise. 

Faithful, though swift as lightning, the meek Dove ; 
Yet more hath Nature reconciled in thee; 
So constant with thy downward eye of love. 
Yet, in aerial singleness, so free ; 
So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 
In power of wing and never- wearied voice ! 

How would it please old Ocean to partake, 
With Sailors longing for a breeze in vain. 
The harmony that thou best lovsst to make 
Where earth resembles most his blank domain! 
Urania's self might welcome with pleased ear 
These matins moantlng towards her native sphere. 



* Sm Watarton's Wanderings in South America | 



Chanter by Heaven attracted, wlwm no ban 
To day-light known deter from that punmit, 
Tis well that some sage instinct, when the stars 
Come forth at evening, keeps Thee still and mate; 
For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 
Wert thou among them singing as they shine! 



n. 

TO THE DATSY. 

" Her* divine skill taught me this, 
That from every thing I saw 
I could some instruction draw. 
And raise pleasure to the height 
Through the meanest object's sight 
By the murmur of a spring. 
Or the least bough's rustelling; 
By a Daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree; 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man." 

6. WiTBIRS. 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy 
But now my own delighu I make,— 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And gladly Nature's love partake 

Of thee, sweet Daisy ! 

When Winter decks his few grey hairs, 
Thee In the scanty wreath he wears; 
Spring parts the clouds with softot airs, 

That she may sun thee; 
Whole summer fields are thine by right; 
And Autumn, melancholy Wight! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a morrice train. 
Thou greetest the Traveller in the lane ; 
If welcome once thou countest it gain ; 

Thou art not daunted, 
Nor carest if thou be set at nought : 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 

Be Violets in their secret mews 
The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose; 
Proud be the Rose, with rains and dewa 
Her head impearling; 

* His muae. 
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Tboa livett with len ambitiouf aim, 
Yet hast not gone iritboat thy Ame ; 
Thou art indeed by many a claim 
The Poet's darling. 

If to a rock from raini he fly, 
Or, eome bright day of April aky, 
Imprisoned by hot lunshiue lie 

Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare; 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art !— a Friend at hand, to scare 

His melancholy. 

A hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 
Some memory that had uken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy wrong or right ; 
Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me bum, 

And one chance look to Thee should turn, 

I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 

When, smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise, alert and gay. 

Then, cheerful Ftower! my spirits play 

With kindred gladness: 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink*st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. 

And an day long I number )et. 
All seasons through, another drbt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy, genial influence. 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 

Nor whither going. 

Child of the Tear ! that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun. 
And cheerful when the day's begun 

As morning Leveret, 
Thy long-lost praise* thou shalt regain ; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ; — tliou not in vain 

Art Nature's favourite. 



m. 



A WBxmL-BLAST ftom behind the hill 
Rushed o*er the wood with startling sound ; 
Then—- all at once the air was still. 
And showers of hailstones pattered round. 
Where leafless Oaks towered high above, 
I sat within an undergrove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and green; 
A fairer bower was never seen. 
From year to year the spacious floor 
With withered leaves is covered o'er, 
And all the year the bower is green. 
But see ! where'er the hailstones drop 
The withered leaves all skip and hop ; 
There's not a breeze— no breath of air— 

* See, in Chaucer and the elder Poets, the honours 
formerly paid to thb flower. 



Yet here, and there, and every where 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made. 
The leaves in myriads jump and springy 
As if with pipes and music rare 
Some Robin Good-fellow were there, 
And ail those leaves, in festive glee. 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 



IV. 



THE GREEN LINNET. 

Bkwkatb these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head. 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

Of spring's unclouded weather, 
In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my Orchard-seat! 
And Birds and Flowers once more to greet. 

My last year's Friends together. 

One have I marked, the happiest Guest 
In all this covert of the blest : 
Hail to Thee, far above the rest 

In Joy of voice and pinion. 
Thou, Linnet ! in thy green array, 
Presiding Spirit here to-day. 
Dost lead the revels of the May, 

And this is thy dominion. 

While Birds, and Butterflies, and Flowetv, 
Make all one Band of Paramourp, 
Thou, ranging up and down the bowerSy 

Ari sole in thy employment ; 
A Life, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care» 
Too blest with any one to pair, 

Th/self thy own ei^oyment* 

Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze^ 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 
There ! where the flutter of hhi wing* 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight the Bird deceives, 
A Brother of the dancing Leaves ; 
Then flits, and from the Cottage eave* 

Pours forth his song in gushes ; 
As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign» 

While fluttering in the boihet. 



V. 
THE CONTRAST. 

THB PAEBOT AMD THB WEBB. 
^ 

Within her gilded cage confined, 
I saw a dazzling Belle, 
A Parrot of that fkmous kind 
Whose name is Non-pabbil. 

Like beads of glossy Jet her eyes ; 
And, smoothed by Nature's skill. 
With pearl or gleaming agate viea 
Her finely-curved bilL 

Her plumy Mantle's living hues 
In mass opposed to mass. 
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OuUhine the iplendoar that imboei 
The robei of pictured glass. 

And, sooth to say, an apter Mate 
Did never tempt the choice 
Of feathered Thing most delicate 
In figure and in voice. 

But, exiled from Australian Bowers, 
And singleness her lot, 
She trills her song with tutored powers, 
Or mocks each casual note. 

No more of pity for regrets 
With which she may have striven ! 
Now but in wantonness she frets, 
Or spite, if cause be given ; 

Arch, volatile, a sportive Bird 
By social glee inspired ; 
Ambitious to be seen or heard, 
And pleased to be admired ! 

n. 

This rooss-Iined shed, green, soft, and dry, 
Harbours a self-contented Wren, 
Not shunning man*s abode, though shy, 
Almost as thought Itself, of human ken. 

Strange places, coverts unendeared 

Bhe never tried ; the very nest 

In which this Child of Spring was reared. 

Is warmed, thro* winter, by her feathery breast 

To the bleak winds she sometimes gives 

A slender unexpected strain; 

That telh the Hermitess stilt lives. 

Though she appear not, and be sought in vain. 

Bny, Dora ! tell me by yon placid Moon, 

If called to choose between the favoured pair. 

Which would you be,— the Bird of the Sak)on, 

By lady fingers tended with nice (are. 

Caressed, applauded, upon dainties fed, 

Or Nature's Darkliho of this moasy Shed 1 



VI. 



TO THE SMALL CELANDINE.* 

Pansiks, Lilies, Kingcups, Daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets. 
Primroses will have their giory ; 
Lofig as there are Violets, 
They will have a place in story : 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
Tls the little Celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a spir ; 
Up and down the heavens they go. 
Men that keep a mighty rout! 
I'm as great as tbey, I trow. 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower!— I'll make a stir, 
Like a great Astronomer. 

Modest, yet withal an Elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself; 
Since we needs must first have met 
I have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
*Twas a face I did not know; 
Thou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the Thrush 

* Common Pilewort. 



Has a thought aboat her wait 
Thou wilt come with half a call« 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless Prodigal; 
Telling tales about the son, 
When we've little wannth, or noav^ 

Poets, rain men In their tnood ! 
Travel with the nniltllada: 
Never heed them; I arer 
That they all are wanton Wooen; 
But the thrifty Cottager, 
Who stirs little out of door*, 
Joys to spy thee near her home; 
Spring is coming, Thoa art coma t 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming Spirit ! 
Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant faca 
On the moor, and In the wood, 
In the lane— there's not a place, 
Bowsoerer mean it be, 
But *tis good enough for thee. 

Ill beftdl the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours I 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we wUl see or no ; 
Others, too, of lofty mien ; 
They have done as worldiogs do. 
Taken praise that should be thiat, 
Little, bumble Celandine ! 

Prophet of delight and mirth. 
Scorned and slighted npoo earth ; ' 
Herald of a mighty band, 
Of a joyous train ensuing, 
Singing at my heart's command. 
In the lanes my thoughts poxiaing, 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hynms in praise of what I lore ! 



VU. 



TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Plkasitrks newly found are sweat 
When they lie about our feet : 
February last, my heart 
First at sight of thee was glad i 
All unheard of as thou art. 
Thou must needs, I think, hare had, 
Celandine ! and long ago. 
Praise of which I nothing know. 

I have not a doubt but he. 
Whosoe'er the man might be. 
Who the first with pointed raya 
(Workman worthy to be sainted) 
Set the Sign-board in a blase. 
When the risen sun he painted. 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering conntenanca. 

Soon as gentle hreesea bring 
News of winter's vanishing. 
And the children build their bowers, 
Sticking 'kerchief plots of mould 
All about with full-blown flowers. 
Thick as sheep in shepherd's fold ! 
With the proudest thou art there. 
Mantling in the tiny square. 

Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure. 
Sighed to think, 1 read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me ; 
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Vet t long could overlook 
^by bright coronet and Thee, 
And tby arch and wily waySf 
And thy atore of other praise. 

Blithe of heart, fh>in week to week 
*rbou doet play at bide-and-aeek ; 
While the patient Primroae aita 
Like a Beggar in the cold, 
Thou, a flower of wiaer wita, 
Blippest into thy ■heltering hold ; 
Bright aa any of the train 
When ye all are oat agaliii 

Thon art not beyond the moon, 
But a thing " beneath our ahoon:** 
Let the bold Adventurer thrid 
In hia bark the polar sea ; 
Rear who will a pyramid ; 
Praise it la enough for me. 
If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little Flower. 



Vllt 



THE WATERFALL AND THE EGLANTINE. 

*' Bkoonk, thou fond presumptuous Elf," 

Exclaimed a thundering Voice, 

** Nor dare to thrust thy foolish aelf 

Between me and my choice !** 

A small Caacade fresh swoln with anowa 

Thus threatened a poor Briar-rose, 

That, all beapattered with hia foam. 

And dancing high and dancing lo#. 

Was living, as a child might know, 

In an unhappy home. 

** Dost thou presume my course to block 1 

on; off! or, pnny Thing! 

ru hurl thee headlong with the rock 

To which thy fibres cling.** 

The Flood was tyrannous and strong; 

The patient Briar suffered long, 

Nor did be utter groan or sigh, 

Hoping the danger would be past: 

But, seeing no relief, at laat 

He ventured to reply, 

'* Ah !** aaid the Briar, ** blame mo not } 

Why should we dwell in strife 1 

We who in this sequestered spot 

Once lived a happy life ! 

You Btirred me on my rocky bed-* 

What pleasure through my veins yon spread! 

The Summer long, from day to day. 

My leaves you freshened and bedewed; 

Nor was it common gratitude 

That did your cares repay. 

** When Spring came on with bud and bell, 

Among these rocks did I 

Before you hang my wreatiia, to tell 

That gentle days were nigh ! 

And in the sultry summer hottiv, 

I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ; 

And In my leavee— now shed and gone, 

The Linnet k>dged, and for ua two 

Chanted hia pretty songa, when Toa 

Had little voice ot none. 

" But now proud thoughta are in your breiat- 
What grief is mine you see. 
Ah ! would you think, even yet hotr bleat 
Together we might be! 
Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 
Some omamentfl to me are leA>- 
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Rich store of scarlet bipa is mine, 
With which I, in my humble way, 
Would deck you many a winter'a d^r, 
A happy Eglantine !** 

What more he said I cannot tell, 
The Torrent thundered down the dell 
With aggravated haste; 
I listened, nor aught else could hear; 
The Briar quaked— and mucb I fear 
Thoee accenta were hia last. 



IX. 



THE OAK AND THE BROOM; 

A TA.BrOM,XL* 

His simple truths did Andrew gleaik 

Beside the babbling rills; 

A careful student he had been 

Among the wooda and hills. 

One winter's night, when through the treat 

The wind was roaring, on his knees 

Hia youngest bom did Andrew hold: 

And while the rest, a ruddy quire. 

Were seated round their blazing fire, 

Thia Tale the Shepherd told. 

" I saw a erag, a lofty stone 

Aa ever tempest beat ! 

Out of its head an Oak had grown, 

A Broom out of its feet. 

The time waii March, a cheerftil noon— • 

The thaw-wind, with the breath of June, 

Breathed gently from the warm south-weat: 

When, in a voice sedate with age, 

Thia Oak, a giant and a sage, 

His neighbour thus addressed :— 

* Eight weary weeks, through rock and elay. 

Along this mountain's edge. 

The Frost hath Wrought both night and day 

Wedge driving after wedge. 

Look up ! and think, above your head 

What trouble, aurely, will be bred ; 

Laat night I heard a crash— 'tis true. 

The splinters took another road— 

I aee them yonder— what a load 

For suck a Thing as you! 

Tou are preparing, im before. 

To deck your slender' hape; 

And yet. Just three years back— no more-" 

Tou bad a strange escape. 

Down from yon cliff a fragment broke ; 

It thundered down, with fire and smoke, ' 

And hitherward pursued iui way : 

This ponderous Block was caught by me, 

And o'er your head, aa you may aee, 

*Tis hanging to this day! 

The Thing had better been asleep, 

Whatever thing it were, 

Or Breeze, or Bird, or Dog, or Sheep^ 

That first did plant you there. 

For you and your green twigs decoy 

The little witless Shepherd boy 

To come and alumber in your boWer; 

And, troat me, on some sultry noon, 

Both you and he. Heaven knowa how aooo I 

Will perish in one hour. 

From me this friendly warning take*-' 

The Broom began to doze, 

And thus, to keep herself awake. 

Did gently Interpose: 

' My thanks for your discourse are due ; 
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That more than what yon aay !• true, 
I know, and I have known it long; 
Frail is the bond by which we hold 
Our being, whether young or old, 
Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 

Disasters, do the best we can, 

Will reach both great and small; 

And he is oft the wisest man, 

Who is not wise at all. 

For me why should I wish to roam 1 

This spot is my paternal home, 

It is my pleasant heritage; 

My Father many a happy year. 

Here spread his careless blossoms, her* 

Attained a good old age. 

Even such as his may be my lot. 

What cause have I to haunt 

My heart with terrors ? Am I not 

In truth a favoured plant ! 

On me such bounty Summer pours, 

That I am covered o'er witli flowers; 

And, when the Frost Is in thr sky, 

My branches are so fresh and gay 

That you might look at mo and say. 

This Plant can never die. 

The Butterfly, all green and gold, 

To me hath oAen flown. 

Here in my Blossoms to behold 

Wings lovely as his own. 

When grass is chill with rain or dew, 

Beneath my shade, the mother Ewe 

Lies with her infant Lamb ; I see 

The love they to each other make. 

And tlie sweet joy, which they partake, 

It is a joy to me.* 

Her voice was blithe, her heart was light ; 
The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech, until the stars of night 
Tlieir journey had renewed ; 
But in the branches of the Oak 
Two Havens now began to croak 
Their nuptial song, a gladsome air; 
And to her own green bower the breeze 
That instant brought two stripling Beea 
To rest, or murmur there. 

One night, my Children ! from the North 

There came a furioMs blast; 

At break of day I ventured forth, 

And near the Cliff I passed. 

The storm had fallen upon the Oak, 

And struck him with a mighty stroke. 

And whirled, and whirled him far away; 

And, in one hospitable cleft. 

The little careless Broom waa left 

To live for many a day." 



SONG FOR THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

FOtTHDKD UPON A. BKLIKF PKKVALKXT AMONG THt 
FA.STOBAL VALES OF WKSTMORELAHD. 

SwiTTLY turn the murmuring wheel 1 
Night has brought the welcome hour. 
When the weary fingers feel 
Help, as if from faery power ; 
Dewy night o'ershades the ground; 
Turn the swift wheel round and round ! 

Now, beneath the starry aky, 
Couch the widely-ecattered tbccp;^ 



Ply the pleasant laboar, ply ! 
For the spindle, while they deep, 
Runs with speed more smooth and Aw, 
Gathering up a trustier line. 

Short-lived likings may be bred 
By a glance from llckit ejee ; 
But true love la like the thread 
Which the kindly wool supplies, 
When the floelcs are afl at rest 
Sleeping on the mountain's breasc* 



XI. 



THE REDBREAST AND BUTTERFLT. 

Art thou the Bird whom Man loves best. 
The pious Bird witli the scarlet breast. 

Our little English Robin ; 
The Bird that comes about our doors 
When Autumn winds are sobbing t 
Art thou the Peter of Norway Boors 1 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland Y 
T^e Bird, who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their Brother, 
The Darling of Children and men t 
Could Father Adam* open his ey«s 
And see this sight beneath the skies. 
He'd wish to close them again. 

If the Butterfly knew but his friend. 
Hither his flight he would bend ; 
And find his way to me, 
Under the branches of the tree : 
In and out, he darts about ;j 
Can this be the Bird, to man so food. 
That, after their bewildering. 
Covered with leaves the little children, 
So painfully in the woodi 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thoa conld'st pnrsst 

A beautiftil Creature, 
That is gentle by nature 1 
Beneath the summer sky * 

From flower to flower let him (Lf; 
*Tis all that he wishes to do. 
The Cheerer Thou of our in-door sadness^ 
He is the Friend of our summer gladness: 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 
And fly about in the air tnfether ! 
His beautiful wings in crimson are drest, 
A crimson as bright as thine own : 
If thou would'st be happy In thy nest, 
O pipus Bird! whom man tores best. 
Love lilm or leave, him alone ! 



xn. 



THE KITTEN. 

AMD 

THE FALLING LEAVES. 

That way look, my Infknt, lo t 
What a preuy baby show I 
See the Kitten on tlie Wall, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall. 
Withered leaves— one— iwo—«nd 
From the lofty Elder-tres ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 

* See Paradise Lost, Book XL where Adam pohifi 
out to Eve the ominous sign of the Eagle chasinf " two 
Birds of gayest plume," and the graUf Hart and Hind 
pursued by their enemy. 
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Ifiddying Tomd tad round they tink 
flofUy, alowlj ; one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
Xvery little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or Faery hither tending,— 
To tbia lower world descendlngi 
Cach Invlaihle and mute, 
In bii wavering parachute. 

But the Kitten, how >he itarta, 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
First at one, and then Its fellow 
Just as light and Just as yellow; 
There are many now — now one — 
tfow they stop and there are none: 
What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of fire! 

With a tigei^leap half way 

Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go a« fast, and then 

Has it in her power again : 

Ifow she works with three or four. 

Like an Indian Conjuror; 

Quick as he in fe? ts of art. 

Far beyond in Joy of heart 

'Wen her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand Standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shout and stare. 

What would little Tabby care 

For tlie plaudits of the Crowd 1 

Over happy to be proud, 

Orer wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 

■Tis a pretty Baby-treat; 
Kor, I deem, for me unmeet ; 
Here, fi>r neither Babe nor me, 
Other Play-mate can I see. 
Of the countless living things, 
That with stir of feet and wings 
(In the sun or under shade, 
Upon bough or grassy blade) 
And with busy revellings. 
Chirp and song, and murmurlngs 
Made this Orchard's narrow space, 
And this Vale so blithe a place ; 
Multitudes are swept away 
Never more to breathe tlie day: 
Some are sleeping ; some in Bands 
Travelled into distant Lands ; 
Others slunk to moor and wood. 
Far f^om human neighbourhood ; 
And, among the Kinds that keep 
With us closer fellowship. 
With us openly abide, 
All have laid their mirth aside. 
^Where Is he that giddy Sprite, 
Blue-cap, with his colours bright, 
Who was blest as bird could be. 
Feeding in the apple-tree ; 
Made such wanton spoil and rout. 
Turning bloesoms in«ide out; 
Hung with head towards the ground. 
Fluttered, perciied, into a round 
Bound himself, and then unbound ; 
Lltbest, gaudiest Harlequin ! 
Prett^ Tumbler ever seen ! 
Light of heart and light of limb ; 
What is now become of Him t 
Lambs, that through tiie mountains went 
Frisking, bleating merriment. 
When the year was in its prime. 
They are sobered by this time. 
If you look to vale or liill. 
If you listen, all is still. 
Save a little neigbbonring RiU, 
That flroB oat tbe rocky gnMuul 
Btfikif A foUtary aound. 



Vainly glitters hill and plain. 
And the air is calm in vain ; 
Vainly Morning spreads the lure 
Of a sky serene and pure ; 
Creature none can she decoy 
Into open sign of joy : 
Is it that they, have a fear 
Of the dreary season near 1 
Or that, other pleasures be 
Sweeter even than gaiety 1 

Yet, whate'er enjoyments dwell 
In the impenetrable cell 
Of the silent heart which Nature 
Furnishes to every Creature ; 
Whatsoe'er we feel and know 
Too sedate for outward show. 
Such a light of gladness breaks. 
Pretty Kitten! from thy freaks,— 
Spreads with such a living grace 
O'er my little Laura's face; 
Yes, the sight so stirs and charms 
Thee, Baby, laughing in my arms. 
That almost I could repine 
That your transports are not mine, 
That I do not wholly fare 
Even as ye do, thoughtless Fair! 
And I will have my careless season 
Spite of melancholy reason. 

Will walk through life in such a way 

That, when lime brings on decay. 

Now and then I may possess 

Hours of perfect gladsomeness. 

^Pleased by any random toy ; 

By a Kitten's busy joy. 

Or an Infant's laughing eye 

Sharing in the ecsiacy ; 

I would fare like that or this, 

Find my wisdom in my bliss.; 

Keep the sprightly soul awake, 

And have faculties to take, 

Even from things by sorrow wrought, 
~ Matter for a jocund thought, 

Spite of care, and spite of grief. 

To gambol with Life's falling Leaf. 



XIIL 



A FLOWEA GARDEN. 

Tell me, ye Zephyrs ! that unfold. 

While fluttering o'er this gay Recess, 

Pinions that fanned the teeming mould 

Of Eden's blissful wilderness. 

Did only softly-stealing Hours 

There close the peaceful lives of flowers ? 

Say, when the moving Creatures saw 
All kinds commingled without fear. 
Prevailed a like indulgent law 
For the still Growths that prosper here 1 
Did wanton Fawn and Kid forbear 
The half-blown Rose, tlie Lily spare 1 

Or peeped they often from their beds 
And prematurely disappeared. 
Devoured like pleasure ere it spreads 
A boiom to the Sun endeared 1 
If such their harsh untimely doom. 
It falls not her* on bud or bloom. 

All Summer long the happy Eve 
Of this fair Spot her flowers may bind, 
Nor e'er, with ruffled fancy, grieve. 
From the next glance she casts, to find 
That love t6r little Things by Fate 
If rendered vain m love for great 
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Ttt, where the guardian Feaoe ia wound 
So nibUy ia the eye beguiled 
It lees not nor luspecU a Bound, 
No more than In some forest wild ; 
Free as the light in semblance— crost 
Only by art in nature lost. 

And, though the Jealous turf reftise 
By random footsteps to be prest, 
And feeds on neTer-sulIied dews. 
Yet gentle breezes from the West, 
With all the ministers of Hope, 
Are tempted to this sunny slope ! 

And hither throngs of Birds resort ; 
Some, inmates lodged in shady nests. 
Some, perched on stems of stately port 
That nod to welcome transient guests; 
While Hare and Leveret, seen at play 
jippear not more shut out than they. 

Apt eml>lem (for reproof of pride) 
This delicate Enclosure shows 
Of modest kindness, that would hide 
The firm protection she bestows ; 
Of manners, like its viewless fence, 
Enstuing peace to innocence. 

Thus spake the moral Muse— her wing 
Abruptly spreading to depart. 
She left that fareweH offering. 
Memento for some docile heart ; 
That may respect the good old age 
When Fancy was Truth's willing Page ; 
And Truth would skim the flowery glade, 
though entering but as Fancyhi Shade. 



XIV. 



TO THE DAIST. 

With little here to do or see 

Of tbings that in the great world be, 

Sweet Daisy ! oft I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy, 
Thou unassuming Common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace. 

Which Love makes for thee! 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease 

I sit, and play with siroiltes. 

Loose types of Things through all degrees, 

Thoughts of thy raising : 
And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, for praise or blame, 
As is the humour of the game, 

While I am gazing. 

A Nun demure, of lowly port; 

Or sprightly Maiden, of Love's Court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations ; 
A Queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 

Thy appellations. 

A little Cyclops, with one eye 

Staring to threaten and defy. 

That thought comes next— and instantly 

The freak Is over. 
The 8ha)ie will vanish, and behold 
A silver Shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some Faery bold 

In fight to cover! 

I see tbee glittering from afar;-< 
And tben tliou art a pretty Star; 



Not quite so Odr ta many m 

In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self- poised in air thou seemest to rest ; — 
Biay peace come never to liis nest. 

Who shall reprove thee ! 

Sweet Flower ! for by that name at taaC, 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 

Sweet silent Creature! 
That breath'st with me in sun and air. 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature! 



TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

BaioBT flower, whose iiome is every where) 

A Pilgrim Iwld in Nature's care. 

And oft, the long year through, the beir 

Of Joy or sorrow, 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity. 
Given to no other Flower I see 

The forest thorough ! 

And wherefore T Man is soon deprest; 
A thoughtless Thing ! who, once unblest,, 
Does little on his memory rest. 

Or on his reason ; 
But Thou would'st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 

And every season. 



XVI. 
TO A SKT-LARK. 

Ur with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds ! 

Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 

Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary 

And to-day my heart is weary ; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There's madness ^bout thee, and Joy divine 

In that song of thine ; 

Lift me, guide me high and higli 

To thy banqoeting-place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning, 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest. 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Druhken Lark ! thou would *st be lotii 
To be such a Traveller as I. % 

Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain River 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Joy and Jollity be with us both ! 

Alas! my Journey, rugged and uneven. 

Through prickly moors or dusty ways must wind ; 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kind. 

As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 

I, with my fkte contented, will plod on, 

Andliope for liiffli«rraptiirei,wlMaLUii*a day ia done. 
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xvu. 

TO A BEXTON. 

liBtr thy wbeel-lMUTOW alone— 
Wherefore, BeztODt piling «UU 
In tby Bpne-boofle bone on bone 1 
rris already like a bill 
In a field of battle made, 
Wbere three thousand gkulla are laid ; 
Tbeae died in peace each with the other,— 
Father, Sister, Friend, and Brother. 

Mark the spot to which [ point ! 
From this platform, eight feet square, 
Take not even a finger-joint : 
Andrew's whole fire-side is there. 
Here, alone, before thine eyes, 
Simon's sickly daughter lies, 
From weakness now, and pain defended, 
Whom he twenty winters tended. 

Look but at the gardener's pride— 
^ow he glories, when he sees 
Soses, LiKes, side by side, 
Violets in families! 
By the heart of Man, his tears. 
By his hopes and by his fears. 
Thou, old Grey-beard ! art the Warden 
Of a far superior garden. 

Thus then, each to other dear. 

Let them all in quiet lie, 

Andrew there, and Susan here. 

Neighbours in Mortality. 

And, should I live through sun and rain 

Seven widowed years without my Jane, 

O Sezt6n, do not then remove her, 

het one grave hold the Loved and Lover ! 



xvin. 



Who fkncied what a pretty sight 
This Rock would be if edged around 
With living Snow-drops 1 circlet bright 
How glorious to this Orchard-ground ! 
Who loved the little Rock, and set 
Upon its head this Coronet? 

Was it the humour of a Child 1 
Or rather of some love-sick Maid, 
Whose brows, the day that she was styled 
The Shepherd-queen, were thus arrayed 1 
Of -Man mature, or Matron sage 1 
Or Old-man toying with his age 1 

I asked— 'twas whispered. The device 
To each and all might well belong: 
It is the Spirit of Paradise 
That prompts such work, a Spirit strong, 
That gives to all the self-same bent 
Wbere life is wise and innocent 



XIX. 
SONG 



FOR THE W4in>KRINO JEW. 

Thoitoh the torrents from their fountataa 
Roar down many a craggy steep, 
Tet they find among the mountains 
Resting-places calm and deep. 

Clouds that love through air to hasten, 
Ere the storm its fury stills, 
Helmet-like themselves will f^en 
Opi tlM liMds of towering hilla. 



What, if through the fVosen centre 
Of the Alps the Chamois bound, 
Yet he has a home to enter 
In some nook of chosen ground. 

If on windy days the Raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
Not the less she loven her haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 

Though the Sea-horse in the Ocean 
Own no dear domestic cave. 
Yet he slumbers — by the motion 
Rocked of many a gentle wave. 

The fleet Ostrich, till day closes, 
Vagrant over Desert sands. 
Brooding on her eggs reposes 
When chill night that care demands. 

Day and night my toils redouble. 
Never nearer to the goal; 
Night aqd day, I feel the trouble 
Of the Wanderer in my soul. 



XX. 



THE SEVEN SISTERS ; 

OR, 

THE SOLITUDE OF BINNORIE. 

Skvkn Daughters had Lord Archibald, 
All Children of one Mother: 
I could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 
A Garland of Seven Lilies wrought t 
Seven Sisters that together dwell; 
But he, bold Knight as ever fought. 
Their Father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the Wars so well. 
Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully. 
The Solitude of Binnorie! 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind. 

And from the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave, a Rover brave 

To Binnorie is steering : 

Right onward to the Scottish strand 

The gallant ship is borne; 

The Warriors leap upon the land. 

And hark! the Leader of the Band 

Hath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfalfy, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

Betiide a Grotto of their own. 

With boughs above them closing. 

The Seven are laid, and in the shade . 

They lie like Fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright 

At noise of man and steed. 

Away they fly to left, to right — 

Of your fair household. Father Knight, 

Methinks you take small heed! 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

Away the seven f^ir Campbells fly, 

And, over Hill and Hollow, 

With menace proud, and insult loud, 

The youthful Rovers follow. 

Cried they, " Your Father loves to roam 

Enough for him to find 

The empty House when he comes home 

For us your yellow ringlets comb, 

For ttfl be fair and kind !" 
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Sing, moarnfV^y, oh ! 'mournfiilly, 
The Solitude of Binnorie. 

Some close behind, some side by side, 

Lilce cloadfl in atormy weather; 

They run, and cry, " Nay, let us die, 

And let us die together.*' 

A Lake was near ; the shore was steep ; 

There never foot had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 

Together plunged into the deep. 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mourn Ailly, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

The Stream that flows out of the Lake, 
As through tlic glen it rambles, 
flepeats a moan o'er moss and stone, 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Seven little Islands, green and bare, 
Have risen from out the deep : 
The Fishers say, those Sisters fkir. 
By Faeries are all buried there. 
And there together sleep. 
01 ng, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binnorie. 



XXI. 



A FRAGMENT. 

fiiTWKKM two sister moorland rllls 

There is a spot that seems to lie' 

fiacred to flowerets of the hills, 

And sacred to the sky. 

And in this smooth and open dell 

There is a tempest-stricken tree; 

A comei^stone by lightning cut. 

The last stone of a cottage hut ; 

And in this dell you see 

A thing no storm can e*er destroy, 

The Shadow of a Danish Boy.* 

In clouds above, the Lark Is heard. 
But drops not here to earth for rest; 
Within this lonesome nook the Bird 
Did never build her nest. 
No Beast, no Bird hath here his home ; 
Bees, wafted on the breezy air, 
Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers ; — to other dells 
Their burthens do they bear ; 
The Danish Boy walks here alone: 
The lovely dell is all his own. 

A Spirit of noon-day is he; 
He seems a form of flesh and blood ; 
Nor piping Shepherd shall be be, 
Nor Herd-boy of the wood. 
' A regal vest of fur he wears. 
In colour like a raven's wing ; 
It fears not rain, nor wind, nor dew ; 
But in the storm *tis fresh and blue 
As budding pines in Spring; 
His helmet has a vernal grace, 
Fresh as the bloom upon his face. 

A harp is from his shoulder slung; 
He rests the harp upon his knee ; 
And there, in a forgotten tongue, 
He warbles melody. 

*Tbksk Stanzas were designed to introduce'a Ballad 
upon the Story of a Danish Prince who had fled from 
Battle, and, for the sake of the valuables about him, 
was murdered by the Inhabitant of a Cottage in wh;ch 
be had taken refuge. The House fell under a curse, 
and the Spirit of the Youth, it was believed, haunted 
the Vall«y when the crime had been committed. 



Of flocks upon the helgbbouring Un 
He is the darling and the Joy ; 
And often, when no cause appears. 
The mountain pontes prick their ear*, 
—They hear the Danish Boy, 
While in the deU he sits alone 
Beside the tree and corner-stone. 

There sits he : in his face you spy 

No trace of a ferocious air. 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 

So steady or so fair. 

The lovely Danish Boy is bleeK 

And happy In his flowery cove: 

From bloody deeds his thoughts tie for; 

And yet he warbles songs of war, 

That seem like songs of love. 

For calm and gentle is his mien; 

Like a dead Boy he is verene. 



xxir. 
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PILGRIM'S DREAM ; 

OR, THK STAR AKD TBI OLOW-WOKIT. 

A PiLORiir, when the summer day 

Had closed upon his weary way, 

A lodging begged beneath a castle's roof; 

But him the haughty Warder spumed ; 

And from the gate the Pilgrim turned, 

To seek such covert as the field 

Or heath-bcsprinklcd copse might yield, 

Or lofly wood, shower-proof. 

He paced along ; and, pensively, 

Halting beneath a shady tree, 

Whose moss-grown root might serve for couch or eeet. 

Fixed on a Star his upward eye ; 

Then, from the tenant of the sky 

He turned, and watched with kindred look, 

A Glow-worm, in a dusky nook, 

Apparent at his feet. 

The murmur of a neighbouring stream 

Induced a mfi and slumbrous dream, 

A pregnant dream, within whose shadowy botiilds 

He recognised the earth- born Star, 

And That which glittered ftom afar; 

And (strange to witness!) from the (Vame - 

Of the ethereal Orb, there came 

Intelligible sounds. 

Much did it taunt the humbler Light 
That now, when day was fled, and night 
Hushed the dark earth— fast closing weary eyes, 
A very Reptile could presume 
To show her taper in the gloom, 
As if in rivalship with One 
Who sate a Ruler on his throne 
Erected in the skies. 

" Exalted Star !" the Worm repUed, 
"Abate this unbecoming pride. 
Or with a less uneasy lustre shine ; 
Thon shrink'st as momently thy rays 
Are mastered by the breathing haze; 
While neiUier mibt, nor thickest cloud 
That shapes in Heaven its murky shroud, 
Hath power to injure mine. 

But not for this do I aspire 

To match the spark of local Are, 

That at my will burns on the dewy lawn, 

With thy acknowledged glories ; — No ! 

Yet, thus upbraided, I may show 

What favours do attend me here, 

TiU, like thyself, I disappear 

Before the purple dawn.** 
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t^Tbea tbl> in modett guise was «aid, 
AcroM tbe welkin ■cemed to spread 
A boding aouod— for aught but sleep unfit! 
Hilte quaked — tbe rivers backward ran — 
That Star, so proud of late, looked wan; 
And reeled witb visionary stir 
In tlie blue depth, like Lucifer 
G«t lieadlong to tbe pit ! 

nre raged, — pnd, when the spangled floor 

Of ancient ether was no nore, 

New heavens succeeded, by tbe dream brought forth 

And all the happy Souls that rode 

Transfigured through that fresh abode. 

Bad heretofore, in humble trust. 

Shone meekly 'mid their native dust, 

The Gk)W-worms of tlie earth ! 

This knowledge, from an Angers voic« 
Proceeding, made tbe lieart rejoice 
Of Him who slept upon tbe open lea: 
Waking at mom he murmured not; 
And, till life's journey closed, the spot 
Wu to tbe Pilgrim's soul endeared, 
Where by that dream be had been cheered 
Beneath the shady tree. 



xxin. 

HINT FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

FOR CKRTAIN POLITICAL PRKTKimBRB. 

** Wao but bails tbe sight with pleasure 
Wlien tbe wings of genius rise, 
Their ability to measure 

With great enterprise ; 
Bat in man was ne'er such daring 
As yon Hawk exliibits, pairing 
His brave spirit with the war in 

Tlie stormy sUes ! 

Mark blm, how his power he uses, 
Lays it by, at will resumes ! 
Mwk, ere for his haunt he chooses 

Clouds and utter glooms ! 
There, he wheels in downward mazes; 
Sunward now his flight he raises. 
Catches fire, as seems, and blazes 

With uninjured plumes !" — 

ANSWER. 

** Stranger, 'tis no act of courage 
Which aloft thou dost discern ; 
No bold Hrd gone forth to forage 

Mid the tempest stem ; 
Bat such mockery as the Nationt 
See, when public perturbations 
Lift men from tlieir native stations, 

Like yon Tupt op pkrn; 

Soeh it is ;— tbe aspiring Cieatore 
Soaring on uadaanted wing, 
(So yoa fkncied) ia by nature 

A duU helpless Thing, 
Dry and withered, light and yellow ;— 
Tkmi to be tbe tempest's fellow! 
WaH— and you shall see how hollow 

Its endeavouring !" 



XXIY. 
STRAY PLEASURES. 

•*— Pieemrt it apread tkrongk tkt eara 

In strey gifu u ht elMimed kjf wktver tkaUJind, 

Bt their floating Mill, 
That lies dead and atiU, 
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Behold yon prisonen three, 

Tbe Miller with two Dames, on tbe breast of the 

Thames ! 
Tbe Platform Is small, but gives room for them allr 
And they're dancing merrily. 

From tbe shore come the notes 
To their Mill where it floats. 
To their House and their Mill tethered fast ; 
To the small wooden Isle where, their work tobt^Oey 
They from morning to even take whatever is given ;— 
And many a blithe day they have past. 

In sight of the Spires, 

All alive with tbe fires 
Of the Sun going down to his rest, 
In the broad open eye of the solitary sky. 
They dance, — there are three, as Jocund as free. 
While they dance on the calm river's breast 

Man and Maidens wheel, 

They themselves make the Reel, 

And their Music's a prey which they 8ei7.« ; 

It plays not for them,— what matter ? 'tis theirs ; 

And if they had care, it has scattered their cares, 

W^bile they dance, crying, " Long as ye please !" 

They dance not for me. 
Yet mine Is their glee ! 
Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
Tn stray gids to be claimed by whoever shall iind ; 
Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind> 
Moves all nature to gladness and mirth. 

The Showers of the Spring 
Rouse the Birds, and they sing ; 

If the Wind do but stir for his proper delight. 

Each Leaf, that and this, his neighbour will kiss ; 

Each Wave, one and t'other, speeds after bis brotlier ;: 

They are happy, for that is their right ! 



XXV. 



OK SRSING ▲ 

NEEDLECASE IN THE FORM OP A HARFl 

THR WORK OP K. V. Sk 

Frowns are on every Muse's /ace, 
Reproaches from their lips are sent. 

That mimickry should thus disgrace 
The noble Instrument. 

A very Harp in all but size f 
Needles for strings In apt gradation ! 

Minerva's self would stigmatize 
The unclassic profanation. 

Even her <ywn Needle that subdued 

Arachne's rival spirit, 
Though wrought in Vutean's hairiest mood, 

Like station could not merit. 

And this, too, from the Laureate's Child, 

A living Lord of melody ! 
How will her SIro be reconciled 

To the refined indignity? 

I spake, when whispered a low voice, 

" Bard ! moderate your Ire ; 
" Spirits of all degrees rejoice 

*' In presence of tbe Lyre. 

" The Minstrels of Pygmean bands, 
" Dwarf Oenil, moonlight-loving Fays, 

" Have shells to fit their tiny hands 
" And suit their slender lays. 

" Some, stiU more dcUcaie of ear, 
** Have lutes (believe say words) 
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** Whose fVamewoTk is of goasamer, 
** While sunbrams are the chords. 

" Gay Sylpbi this Miniature will court, 
" Made vocal by their brushing wings, 

** And sullen Gnomes will learn to sport 
" Around its polished strings ; 

" Whenco strains to love-sick Maiden dear, 
" While in her lonely Bower she tries 

" To cheat the thought she cannot cheer, 
" By fanciful embroideries. 

*' Trust, angry Bard ! a knowing Sprite, 

**Nor think the Harp lier lot deplores; 
** Though mid the stars the Lyre slune bright, 
" Lore stoops as fondly as he soars." 
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ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER, 

OM BKMO aKMINDKD, THAT 8HK WAS A KONTH OLD, 

ON THAT DAT. 



-Hast thou then survived. 



Mild Offspring of infirm humanity, 

Meek Infant ! among- all forlomest things 

The most forlorn, one life of that bright Star, 

The second glory of the heavens ?— Thou hast; 

Already hast survived that great decay. 

That transformation through the wide earth felt, 

And by all nations. In that Being's sight 

From whom the Race of human kind proceed, 

A thousand years are but a» yesterday; 

And one dny's narrow circuit is to him 

Not less capacious than a thousand years. 

Bat what is time ? What outward glory T neither 

A measure is of Thee, whose claims extend 

Through " heaven's eternal year."— Yet hail to Thee, 

Frail, feeble Monihling !— by that name, methinks. 

Thy scanty breathing time is portioned out 

Hot Idly — Hadst thou been of Indian birth. 

Couched on a casual bed of moss and leaves. 

And rudely canopied by leafy boughs. 
Or to the churli^'h elements exposed 
On the blank plains, — the coldness of the night, 
Or the night's darkness, or its cheerful face 
Of beauty, by the changing Moon adorned, 
Would, with imperious admonition, then 
Have scored thine age, and punctually timed 
Thine infant history, on the minds of those 



Who might have wandered with tbee.— Mother's lore, 
Nor less than Mother's love in other breasts. 
Will, among us warm clad and warmly hoased. 
Do for thee what the finger of the heavens 
Doth all too often harshly execute 
For thy unblest Coevals, amid wilds 
Where Fancy hath small liberty to grace 
The affections, to exalt them or refine ; 
And the maternal sympathy itself. 
Though strong, is, in the main, a Joyless tie 
Of naked instinct, wound about the heart/ 
Happier, far happier is thy lot and ours } 
Even now— to solemnise thy helpless state, 
And to enliven in the mind's regard 
Thy passive beauty— parallels have risen, 
Resemblances, or contrasts, that connect. 
Within the region of a Father's thoughts, 
Thee and thy Mate and Sister of the utj. 
And first ;— thy sinless progress, through a world 
By sorrow darkened atid by care distarbed,] 
Apt likeness bears to hers, through gathered cldn^- 
Moving untouched in silver purity, 
And cheering oft-times their reluctant glooiti. 
Fair are ye both, and bothr are ftee from stain ^ 
But thou, how leisurely then finest thy taortt 
With brightness! — leaving her to post along, 
And range about— disquieted in change. 
And still impatient of the shape she wears. 
Once up, once down the hill, one Journey, Babe, 
That will sufiice thee ; and it seems that now 
Thou hast fore-knowledge that such, task is thine ;: 
Thou travellest so contentedly, and sleepest 
In such a heedless peace. Alas r f\ill soon- 
Hath this conception, grateful to behold. 
Changed countenance, like an object sullied o'er 
By breathing mist ; and thine appears to be 
A mournful labour, while to her is given 
Hope, and renovation without end. 
—That smile lbrl>lds the thought ;— for on thy Ikee 
Smiles are beginning, Hke the beams of dawn, 
To shoot and circulate ; — smiles have therebeenseen,— * 
Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 
The feeble motions of thy life, and cheers 
Thy loneliness ; — or shall those smiles be called 
Feelers of love, — put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prepare thy way 
Through a strait passage intricate and dim T 
Such are they, — and the same are tokens, s{gn>s 
Which, wheA the appointed season hath arrived^ 
Joy, as her holiest language, shall adopt ; 
And Reason's godlike Power be proud to oww 



POEMS ON THE NAMING OP PLACES. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 
By persons resident in the country and attached to ru 
ral objects, many places will be found unnamed or 
of unknown names, where little Incidents must have 
occurred, or feelings been experienced, which will 
have given to such places a private and peculiar in- 
terest. From a wish to give some sort of record to 
such Incidents, or renew the gratification of such 
Feelings, Names have been given to Places by the 
Author and some of his Friends, and the following 
Poems written in consequence. 



POEMS 

OH 

THE NAMING OF PLACES. 

t 

It was an April morning : fresh and clear 
The Rivulet, dellghthig in i» etrength, 



Ran with a young man's speed; and yet the voiev 

Of waters which the winter had supplied 

Was soAened down into a vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and desire, 

And hopes and wishes, from all living things 

Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 

The budding groves appeared as if in haste 

To spur the steps of June; as if their shades 

Of various green were hinderances that stood > 

Between them and their object: yet, meanwliile. 

There was such deep contentment In the air, 

That every naked ash, and tardy tree 

Yet leafles, seemed as though the countenance 

With which it looked on this delightful day 

Were native to the summer.— Up the broolt 

I roamed in the confusion of my heart, 

Alive to all things and forgetting all. 

At length I to a sudden turning came 

In this continaoos glen, where down a rock 

The Stream, so ardent in its coutse before. 
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4lmt Torth waeh lalllM of glad sound, that all 
Which 1 till then bad beard, appeared Uie voice 
or common pleasure: beast and bird, the Lamb, 
^he Shepherd's Dog, the Lionet and the Thrush 
Vied with this Waterfall, and made a song 
Which, while I listened, seemed like the wild growth 
-Or like some natural produce of the air. 
That could not cease to be. Green leaves were here t 
But 'twas the foliage of the rocks, the birch, 
The yew, the holly, and the bright green thorn. 
With hanging islands of resplendent furze : 
And on a summit, distant a short space, 
By any who should look beyond the delK 
A single mountain Cottage might be seen. 
I gazed and gazed, and to myself I said, 
*' Our thoughts at least are ours; and this wild nook 
My Emma, I will dedicate to thee.*^ , 

Soon did the spot become my other home, 

My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode. 

And, of the Shepherds who have seen me there, 

To whom I sometimes in our idle talk 

Save told this fancy, two or three, perhaps. 

Years after we are gone and In our graves, 

When they have cause to speak of this wild place, 

Jfay call it by the name of Emma's Dkll. 



n. 

TO JOANNA. 

Amtd the smoke of cities did you pass 

The time of early youth ; and there you learned, 

From years of quiet industry, to love 

The living Beings by your own fire-side. 

With such a strong devotion, that your heart 

Is slow toward the sympathies of them 

Who look upon tbe Ulls with tenderness. 

And make dear fderdsnips with the streams and groves 

Yet we, who are transgresaors In this kind, 

Dwelling retired in our simplicity 

Among tbe woods and fields, we love you well, 

Joanna ! and I guess, since you have been 

flo distant from us now for two long years, 

That you will gladly listen to discourse, • 

However trivial, if yon thence are taught 

That they, with whom you once were happy, talk 

Familiarly of yon and of old times. 

While I was seated, now some ten days past. 
Beneath those lofty firs, that overtop 
Their ancient neighbour, the old Steeple tower, 
The Vicar from his gloomy house hard by 
Came forth to greet me; and when he had asked, 
** How fkres Joanna, that wild- hearted Maid! 
And when will she return to usT" he paused; 
And, after short ezcliange of village news. 
Be with grave looks demanded, for what cause, 
Eeviving obsolete Idolatry, 
I, like a Runic Priest, in charaeters 
Of formidable size had chiselled out 
0ome uncouth name upon the native rock, 
Above the Rotha, by the forest side. 
— Now, by those dear immunities of heart 
Engendered betwixt malice and true love, 
I was not loth to be so catechised, 
And this was my reply - — " As it befel, 
One sununer morning we had walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 
— ^'Twas that delightful season when the broom, 
Full-flowered, and visible on every steep. 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks; 
And when we came in front of that tall rock 
Which looks toward the East, I there stopped short. 
And traced the lofty barrier with my eye 
fnm btM to Mimmit ; raeh delight I found 



To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower, 

That intermixture of dc-Ucious hues, 

Along so vast a surface, all at once, 

Tn one impression, by connecting force 

Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart. 

— When I had gazed perhaps two minutes* space, 

Joanna, looking in my cye<i, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 

Took up tbe Lady's voice, and laughed again; 

That ancient Woman seated on Llelm-Crag 

Was ready with her cavern ; Hamniar-Scar, 

And the tail Steep of Silver-How, sent forth 

A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone 

Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady's voice, — old Skiddnw blew 

His speaking trumpet; — back out of the clouds 

Of Glaramara southward came the voice; 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his n)i:<ty head. 

—-Now whetlier (said I to our cordial friend, 

Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) this were in simple truth 

A work accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 

With dreams and visionary impulses 

To me alone imparted, sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills: 

And, while we both were listening, to my side 

The fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 

To shelter from some object of her fear. 

— And hence, long afterwards, when eighteen moons 

Were wasted, as I chanced to walk alone 

Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a calm 

And silent morning, I sat down, and there, 

In memory of afluctions old and true, 

I chiselled out in those rude characters 

Joanna's name upon the living stone. 

And I, and all who dwell by my firc-sidc. 

Have called the lowly rock, Joanna's Rock." 

NoTK. — In Cumberland and Westmorland are se- 
veral Inscriptions, upon the native rock, which, from 
the wasting of Time, and the rudeness of the Work- 
manship, have been mistaken for Ruuic They aro 
without dcubt Roman. 

The Rotha, mentioned in this poem, is the River 
which, flowing through the lakes of Grasmere and 
Rydale, falls Into Wynandcr. On Helm-Crag, that 
impressive single Mountain at the head of the Valo 
of Grasmere, is a rock which from most points of 
view bears a striking resemblance to an Old Woman 
cowering. Close by this rock is one of those Fis- 
sures or Caverns, which in the language of the couO' 
try are called Dungeons. Most of the Mountains here 
mentioned immediately surround the Vale of Gras- 
mere ; of the others, some are at a considerable dis 
tance, but they belong to the same cluster. 



IIL 



Tbkri Is an Eminence,— of these our hills 

The last that parleys with the setting sun. 

We can behold it from our Orchard scat; 

And, when at evening we pursue our walk 

Along the public way, this Cliff', so high 

Above us, and so distant in its height, 

Is visible ; and often seems to send 

Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 

The meteors make of it a favourite haunt: 

Tbe star of Jove, so beautiful and large 

In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 

As when he shines above it. 'Tis in truth 

The loneliest place we have among tbe clouds. 

And She who dwells with me, whom I have loved 

With Mich conuBunion, that no piaca on earth 
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Csn ever be a solltode to me, 

Hath to tbU lODelf Bummit given my Name. 



IV. 

A KA.RROW girdle of roogb ttonea and cragi, 
A rude and natural cauaeway, interposed 
Between the water and a winding alope 
Of copse and thicket, leavei the eastern ihoro 
Of Grasoiere safe in its own privacy : 
And there, myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 
Sauntered on this reUred and difficult way. 

111 suits the road with one In haste, but we 

Played with our time ; and, as we strolled along, 

It was our occupation to observe 

3uch objects as the waves had tossed ashore. 

Feather, or leaf, or weed, or withered bough. 

Each on the other heaped, along the line 

Of the dry wreck. And, in our vacant mood, 

Not seldom did we stop to watch some toft 

Of dandelion seed or thistle's beard, 

That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake. 

Suddenly halting now— a lifeless stand ! 

And starting off again with freak as sudden ; 

In all its sportive wanderings, all the whUe, 

Making report of an invisible breeze 

That was its wings, its chariot, and its horse, 

Its playmate, rather say its moving soul. 

—And often, trifling with a privilege 

Alike indulged to all, we paused, one now, 

And now the other, to point out, perchance 

To pluck, some flower or water-weed, too fair 

Either to be divided from the place 

On which it grew, or to be left alone 

To its own beauty. Many such there art, 

Fair Ferns and Flowers, and chiefly that tall Fern, 

So sUtely, of the Queen Osmunda named ; 

Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 

On Grasmere's beach, than Naiad by the side 

Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 

Pole-sitting by the shores of old Romance. 

—So fared we that bright morning : from the fields, 

Meanwhile, a noise was heard, the busy mirth 

Of Reapers, Men and Women, Boys and Girls. 

Delighted much to listen to those sounds. 

And feeding thus our fancies, we advanced 

Along the indented shore; when suddenly. 

Through a thin veil of glittering haze was seen 

Before us, on a point of Jutting land. 

The Ull and upright figure of a Man 

Attired in peasant's garb, who stood alone, 

Angling beside the margin of the lake. 

Improvident and reckless, we exclaimed, 

The Man must be, who thus can lose a day 

Of the mid harvest, when the labourer's hire 

Is ample, and some liule might be stored 

Wherewith to cheer him in the winter time.- 

Thus talking of that Peasant, we approached 

Close to the spot where with his rod and line 

He stood alone ; whereat he turned his head 

To greet us — and we saw a Man worn down 

By, sicloiess, gaunt and lean, with sunken clieeka 

And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean 

That for my single self I looked at them. 

Forgetful of the body they sustained. — 

Too weak to labour in the harvest field, 

The Man was using his best skill to gala 

A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 

That knew not of his wanu. I will not say 

What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 

The happy idleness of that sweet mom, 

With all its lovely images, was changed 

To seriottfl musing and to self-reproach. 



Nor did we fail to see within oursefvtf 

What need there Is to be reserved in speeefr. 

And temper all our thoughts with charity. 

—Therefore, unwilling to forget that day. 

My Friend, Myself, and She who then received 

The same admonishment, have called the place 

By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 

As •Vr by M.iriner was given to Bay 

Oi Foreland, on a new- discovered coast ; 

And PoiMT Rasb-Jcdqmknt Is the Name H bears. 



V. 

TO M. H. 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees ', 

There was no road, nor any woodman's path ; 

But the thick umbrage, checking the wild growth 

Of weed and sapling, along soft green turf 

Beneath the branches, of itself had made 

A track, that brought us to a slip of lawn. 

And a small bed of water in the woods. 

All round this pool both flocks and herds might drlidt 

On its firm margin, even as from a Well, 

Or some Stone-basin which the Ilerdfiroan's hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment ; nor did sun, 

Or wind from any quarter, ever come, 

But as a blessing, to this calm recess. 

This glade of water and thb one green field. 

The spot was made by Nature for herself; 

The travellers know it not, and *twill remain 

Unknown to them : but it is beautiful ; 

And if a man should plant bis cottage near, 

Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees. 

And blend its waters with his daily msa). 

He would so love it, that in his death hour 

Its image would survive among his thoughts : 

And therefore, my sweet Mary, this still Nook, 

With ail its beeches, we have named from You. 



VI. 



When, to tlie attractions of the busy Worid, 

Preferring studious leisure, I had chosen 

A habitation in this peaceful Vale, 

Sharp season followed of continual slonn 

In deepest whiter ; and, from week to week. 

Pathway, and lane, and public road, were clogged 

With frequent showers of snow. Upon a hill 

At a short distance from my Cottage, stands 

A stately Fir-grove, whither I was wont 

To hasten, for I found, beneath the roof 

Of that perennial shade, a cloistral place 

Of refuge, with an unincumbered floor. 

Here, in safe covert, on the shallow snow, 

And, sometimes, on a speck of visible earth, 

The redbreast near me hopped ; nor was I loth 

To sympathise with vulgar coppice Birds 

That, for protection from the nipping blast, 

Hitlier repaired.— A single beech-tree grew 

Within this grove of firs ; and, on the fork 

Of that one beech, appeared a thrush's nest ; 

A last year's nest, conspicuously built 

At such small elevation from the ground 

As gave sure sign that they, who in that house 

Of nature and of love had made their home 

Amid the fir-trees, all the summer long 

Dwelt in a tranquil spot And oftentimes, 

A few sheep, stragglers from some mountain-flock. 

Would watch my motions with suspicious stare. 

From the remotest outskirts of the grove, — 

Some nook where they had made their final stand, 

Huddling together from two fears — the fear 

Of me and of the storm. Full many an hour 

Here did I lose. But in this grove the treea 
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had Wn ID thickly plantod, and had thrlTtn 
In such perplexed and Intricate array, 
It'bat vainly did I seek, between their atema, 
A length of open space, where to and tn 
My feet noigbt move without concern or care ; 
And, badled thus, before the storm relaxed, 
I ceased the shelter to frequent, — and prized, 
Less than I wished to prize, that calm receta. 

The snows dissolved, and genial Spring returned 
To clothe the fields with verdure. Other haunts 
Meanwhile weri mine ; till, one bright April day, 
By chance retiring fh>m the glare of noon 
To this forsaken covert, there I found 
A hoary path-way traced between the trees. 
And winding on with such an easy line 
Along a natural opening, that I stood 
Much wondering how I could have sought in vain 
For what was now so obvious. To abide, 
For an allotted interval of ease. 
Beneath my cottage roof, had newly come 
From the wild sea a cherished visitant; 
And with the sight of this same path— begun, 
Begun and ended, in the shady grove, 
Pleasant conviction flashed upon my mind 
That, to this opportune recess allured, 
He had surveyed it with a finer eye, 
A heart more wakeful ; and had worn the track 
By pacing here, unwejired and alone, 
In that habitual restlessness of foot 
With which the Sailor measures o'er and o'er 
His short domain upon the vessel's deck, 
Willie she is travelling through the dreary sea. 

When thou hadst quitted Ethwaite's pleasant shore. 
And taken thy first leave of those green hills 
And rocks that were the play-ground of thy Youth, 
Year followed year, my Brother ! and we two, 
Conversing not, knew little in what mould 
t^ach other's mind''s were fashioned ; and at length, 
When once again we met in Grasmere Vale, 



Between ni there waa little other bond 

Than common feelings of fraternal love. 

But thou, a school-boy to the sea hadst carried 

Undying recollectiona ; Nature there 

Was With thee ; she, who loved us both, she stili 

Was with thee ; and even so didst thou become 

A siUnt Poet; from the solitude 

Of the vast sea didst bring a watchful heart 

Still cbuchant, an inevitable ear, 

And an eye practised like a blind man's touch: 

— Back to the Joyless Ocean thou art gone; 

Nor from this vestige of thy musing hours 

Could I withhold thy honoured name, and noW 

I love the fir-grove with a perfect love. 

Thither do I withdraw When cloudlen suns 

Fihine hot, or wind blows troublesome and Btrong ; 

And there I sit at evening, when the steep 

Of Silver-How, and Grasmere's peaceful Lake, 

And one green IMand, gleam between the sterna 

Of the dark firs, a visionary scene ! 

And, n^^hile I gaze upon the spectacle 

Of clouded splendour, on this dream-like eight 

Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee, 

My Brother, and on all which thou hast lost. 

Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, while Thou, 

Muttering the Veises which I muttered first 

Among the mountains, through the niidnight watch 

Art pacing thoughtfully the Vessel's deck 

In some fkr region, here, while o'er my head, 

At every impulse of the moving breeze, 

The fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like sound. 

Alone I tread this path ;— for aught I know. 

Timing my steps to thine ; and, with a store 

Of undistinguishable sjrmpathies. 

Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 

When we, and others whom we love, shall meet 

A second time, in Grasmere's happy Vale. 

Note.— This wish was not granted ; the lamented 
Person not long after perished by shipwreck, in dis- 
charge of bis duty as Commander of the Honourablflt 
East India Company's Vessel, the Earl of Abergavenny/ 
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ni THK atLovma or colkortoit, Tns skat or sir 

OKOROK BKAUMOKT, BART. LKICKSTRRSHIRB. 

Thk embowering Rose, the Acacia, and the Pine, 

Will not unwillingly their place resign ; 

If but the Cedar thrive that near them stands, 

Planted by Beaumont's and by Wordsworth's handa. 

One wooed the silent Art with studious pains.— > 

These Groves have heard the Other's pensive straiua 

Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 

By interchange of knowledge and delight. 

May nature's kindliest powers sustain the Tree, 

And Love protect it from all injury! 

And when its potent branches, wide out-thrown, 

Darken the brow of this memorial Stone, 

Here may some Painter sit in future days, 

Some future Poet meditate bis lays ; 

Not mindless of that distant age renowned 

When Inspiration hovered o'er this ground, 

The haunt of him who sang how spear and shield 

In civil conflict met on Bosworth Field ; 

And of that Ikmous Youth, full soon removed 

From earth, perhaps by Shakspcare's self-approved, 

Fletcher's Associate, Jonson's Friend betoved. 



ir. 

IN A QARnKN Of TDK BAMR. 

Orr Is the Medal faithful to its trust 

When Temples, CokimHt, Towers, arc laid in dust ; 



And 'tis a common ordlnaaca of Ate 

That things obscure and small outlive the great i 

Hence, when yon Mansion and the flowery trim 

Of this fkir Garden, and its alleys dim. 

And all iti stately trees, are passed away, 

This little Niche, uncbnsclous of decay. 

Perchance may still survive.- And be it known 

That it wal scooped within the living stone,— 

Not by the sluggish and ungrateful paina 

Of labourer plodding for his daily gains, 

But by an industry that wrought in love ; 

With help from female hands, that proudly strove 

To aid the work, what time these walks and bowertf 

Were ahaped to cheer dark winter's lonely lioura«^ 



in. 



WRITTSR AT TBI RKQUKST OF BiR «K01cri BRAty- 
MORT, BART., AKD lit HIS NAMB, FOR A!f URlf, PtA- 
CBD BT RIM AT THB TKRMINATION OF A RRWLT' 
PLANTBD AVRNUB, IN THB BAMB OROCRDB. 

Yb Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed Urn, 
Shoot forth with lively power at Spring's return ^ 
And be not slow a stately growth to rear 
Of Pillars, branching ofl* fVom year to year, 
Till they have learned to frame a darksome Aiale ;— ' 
That may recal to mind that .awful Pile 
Where Reynolds, 'mid our Country's noblest Dead^ 
In the last sanctity of fame is laid. 



GD 



INflCBIFTIOVff' 



—There, thongb by right the excelling Painter tleep 
Where Death and glory a Joint sabbath keep, 
Tct nut the less hia Spirit would hold dear 
Bfir-hidden praise, and Friendship's private tear: 
Ilcnce, on my patrimonial Grounds, have I 
Raised this frail tribute to his memory; 
From youth a zealous follower of the Art 
That ho professed, attached to him in heart ; 
Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 
Feeling what England lost when Reynolds died. 



IV. 



TOR A SKAT IS THK OROVES OF COLKORTOIV. 

Beneath yon eastern Ridge, the craggy Bound, 
Rugged and high, of Charnwood's forest ground, 
Stand yet, but. Stranger ! hidden from thy view, 
The ivied Ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu ; 
Erst a religious House, which day and night 
With hymns resounded, and the chanted rite : 
And when those rites had ceased, the Spot gave birth 
To honourable Men of various worth : 
There, on the margin of a Streamlet wild, 
Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager Child ; 
There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocka, 
Sang youthful talcs of shepherds and their flocks ; 
Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
}Ieart-breaking tears, and melancholy dreams 
Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage. 
With which his genius shook the buskined Stage. 
Communities are lost, and Empires die,. 
And tilings of holy use nnhallowed lie ; 
They perish ;— but the Intellect can raise. 
From airy words alone, ■ Pile that ne*er decays. 



V. 

WRITTEN WITH ▲ PENCIL UPON ▲ STORE IN THK WALL 
OF THE HOUSE (AN OUT-BOCSB) ON THE ISLANn 
AT ORASMERE. 

RroE is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen 
Buildings, albeit rude, that have maintained 
Proportions more harmonious, and approached 
'J'o somewhat of a closer fellowship 
With the ideal grace. Yet, as it is, 
Do take it in good part :— alas ! the poor 
Vitruvius of our village had no help 
From the great City ; never, on the leaves 
Of red Morocco folio saw displayed 
The skeletons and pre-existing ghosts 
Of Beauties yei unborn, the rustic Box, 
Snug Cot, with Coach-house, Shed, and Hermitage. 
Thou see'st a homely Pile, yet to these walls 
The heifer comes in the snow-storm, and here 
The new-dropped lamb finds shelter from the wind. 
And hither does one Poet sometimes row 
His Pinnace, a small vagrant Barge, up-piled 
With plenteous store of heath and withered fern, 
(A lading which he with his sickle cuts,. 
Among the mountains) and beneath this roof 
He makes his summer couch, and here at noon 
Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn, the Sheep, 
Panting beneath the burthen of their wool. 
Lie round him, even as if they were a part 
Of his own Household : nor, while from bis bed 
He through that door-plare looks toward the lake 
And to the stirring breezes, does be want 
Creations lovely as the work of sleep, 
Fair sights— and visions of romantic joy : 



VI 

WRITTEN WrrB A SLATE PBNaL ON A BTOVB, OV 
SIDE or THE MOUNTAIN OF BLACK COICB. 

Stat, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy limba 
On this commodioas Beat! for mneh reoaaiM 
Of bard ascent before thou reach the top 
Of this huge Eminence,— from blackness namedr 
And, to far-travelled storms of sea and land, 
A favourite spot of tournament and war ! 
But thee may no such boteterous visitants 
Molest ; may gentle breezes fan thy brow ; 
And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, the grand terraqueous spectacle, 
From centre to circumierence, unveiled ! 
Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy rest^ 
That on the summit whither thou art bound, 
A geographic Labourer pitched his tent, 
With books supplied and instruments of art. 
To measure height and distance ; lonely task, 
Week after week pursued !— To him was given 
Full many a glimpse (but sparingly bestowed 
On timid man) of Nature's processes 
Upon the exalted hills. He made report 
That once, while there he plied his studious w<vk 
Within that canvass Dwelling, suddenly 
The many-coloured map l)efore his eyes 
Became invisible: for all around 
Had darkness fallen— unthreatcned, unproclaimed-^ 
As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment ; total gloom 
In which he sate alone, with unclosed eyes, 
Upon the blinded mountain's silent top ! 

Bee p. 65. 



VIL 

WRITTEN WITH A SLATE FKNCIL UPON A 8T0NK, THS 
LARGEST OP A HEAP LTINO NEAR A DESERTED 
QUARRY, UPON ONE OP THE ISLANDS AT RTDAL, 

Stranger ! this hillock of mis-shapen stones 

Is not a Etuin of the ancient time. 

Nor, as perchance thou rashly deem*st, the Cairn 

Of some old British « hief : 'tis nothing mora 

Than the rude embryo of a little Dome 

Or Pleasure-bouse, once destined to be built 

Among the birch-trees of this rocky Isle. 

But, as it chanced, Sir William having learned 

That from the shore a full-grown man might wad«^ 

And make himself a freeman of this spot 

At any hour he chose, the Knight forthwith 

Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 

Are monuments of his unfinished task.— 

The bk)ck on which these lines ara traced, perhtpv^ 

Was once selected as the comer-stone 

Of the intended Pile, which would have been 

Some quaint odd plaything of elaborate slrill, 

So that, I guess, the linnet and the thrush, 

And other little builders who dwell here. 

Had wondered at the work. But blame him not. 

For old Sir William was a gentle Knight, 

Bred in this vale, to which he appertained 

With all his ancestry. Then peace to him, 

And for the outrage which he had devised 

Entire forgiveness !— But if thou art one 

On fire with thy impatience to become 

An inmate of these mountains,— if, disturbed 

By tieautiful conceptions, thou hast hewn 

Out of the quiet rock the elements 

Of thy trim Mansion destined soon to blaze 

In snow-white splendour, — think again, and, taught 

By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 

Thy fragments to the bramble and the rose ; 

There let the vernal Slow-worm sun hiBuelf» 

Aad let the Redbreast hop ftom stone to mom. 



fUBCBIYttOM. 
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vm. 

iMCXXPtXOHf IITPPOtBD TO BB rOUVD IM AND VBAK 
▲ BBBMIT'S CBLL. 

1. 

HoFBB What are tlMy V-BeBdB of mofBlof 
fitning on alender blBdw of gra« ; 
Or a •ptder'B web Bdornlng 
In a Btrait and trakcberouB paaB. 

Wbat are fears bat voicoB airy 1 
Whispering harm where harm is not; 
And deluding the unwar]^ 
Till the fatal bolt is shot ! 

What is glory V- in the socket 
Bee bow dying tapers fare ! 
What is pride ?— a whizzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 

What is friendship 1 — do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she has made ; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head. 

What is truth t— a staff rejected ; 
l)uty T — an unwelcome clog ; 
Joy 1 — a moon by flts reflected 
In a swamp or watery bog ; 

Bright, MM if through ether steering, 
1*0 the Traveller's eye it slione : 
H« hath hailed it re-appearing— 
And MM quickly it is gone ; 

Gone, BB if for tver bidden. 
Or mis-shapen to the sight. 
And by sullen weeds forbidden 
To reBume its native light 

Wliat is youth T— a dancing billow, 
(Winds behind, and roclu before !) 
Age 1 — a drooping, tottering Willow 
On a flat and lazy shore. 

What Is peace T— when pain is over, 
And love ceases to rebel. 
Let the last faint sigh discovor 
That precedes th« passing knell ! 



IX. 



XBBCaiBBn upon ▲ BOOK. 

9. 

Pjlvbb, Traveller ! wlioBoe*er thou b* 
Whom chance may lead to thts retreat, 
Where silence jrields reluctantly 
Even to the fleecy straggler's bleat ; 

Give voice to what my hand shall trace, 
And fear not lest an idle sound 
Of words unsuited to the place 
Disturb its Bolltude profound. 

I saw this Rock, while vernal air 
Blew softly o*er tlie russet heath, 
Uphold a Monument as fair 
As Church or Abbey fumlsheth. 

Unsullied did it meet the day. 
Like marble white, like ether part ; 
As If, beneath, some hero lay, 
Honoured with costliest sepulture. 

My Ikncy kindled as I gazed ; 
And, ever as the sun shone forth. 
The flattered structure glistened, blazed, 
And ftOMd the proadcst thing on Earth. 



Bat Froft bad reared the gorgeous Pile 
Unsound as those which fortune builds ; 
To undermine with secret guile, 
Sapped by the very beam that gilds. 

And, while I gazed, with sudden shock 
Fell the Whole Fabric to the ground ; 
And naked left this dripping Rock, 
With shapeless ruin spread around ! 



X. 

3. 

Hast thou seen, with flash incessant. 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 
Bodied forth and evanescent. 
No one knows by what. device 1 

Such are thoughts !— A wind-swept meadon^ 

Mimicking a troubled sea. 

Such Is life ; and death a shadow 

From the rock eternity ! 



XI. 



KBAK TBI BPXIHO OT TBB BtaMITAOH. 

4. 

TaouBLBD long with warring notions/ 
Long impatient of thy rod, 
I resign my soul's emotions 
tJnto Thee, mysterious God 1 

What avails the kindly shelter 
Yielded by this cmggy rent, 
[f my spirit toss and welter 
On the waves of discontent 1 

Parching Summer hath no warrani 
To consume this crystal Wtll ; 
Rains, that make each hill a torrent/ 
Neither sully It nor swell. 

Thus, dishonouring net her statfoflr,- 
Would my Life present to Thee, 
Gracious God, the pure oblation 
Of divine Tranquillity ! 



XIL 
5. 



Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deccitfblly goes forth the Morn ; 
Not seldom Evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove. 
To the confiding Bark, untrue ; 
And, if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 

The umbrageous Oak, in pomp outsprvad. 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend. 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

Bat Tbou art trne, IncaraMe Lord, 
Who didst voachsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sore, thy plighted word 
No change can falsify ! 

I bent before thy jraciooB throne, 
And asked for peace on suppliant knee ; 
And peaea was given,— nor peace alona 
But fUth sublimed to ecstasy ! 



TUX PUXOEZes'S TALB. 



xm. 



F0» THE SPOT WnKRE THl nERMtTAOE STOOD OV 
ST. HERBERT** ISLAND, DERUKNT-WATER. 

If thou in the dear love of some one Friend 

Hast been bo liappy that thou knowosl what thoughts 

Will Bomctinies in the happiness of love 

Malie the heart sink, then will thou reverence 

This quiet spot ; and, Stranger ! not unmoved 

Wilt thou behold this shaiwless In-ap of stones, 

ThR desolate ruins of Si. Herbert's Cell. 

Here stood his threshold ; here was spread the roof 

That sheltered him, a self secluded Man, 

After long exercise in social cares 

And offices humane, intent to adore 



The Deity, with undlstractcd mind, 
And meditate on everln.«linp things, 
In utter solitude.— But he had left 
.-\ Feliow- labourer, whom the good Man loTcd 
As his own soul. And, when with eye upraised 
To heaven he knelt before the crucifix. 
While o'er the Lake the cataract of Lodore 
Pealed to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small Isle and thought 
Of his Companion, he would pray that both 
(Now that their earthly duties were fulfilled) . 
Mi^ht die in the same moment. Nor in vain 
So prayed he :— as our Chronicles report, 
Thouch here the Horniit numbered his last day, 
Far from Bi. Cnthbcrt Ills beloved Friend, 
Those holy Men both died in the same bovf. 



THE PRIORESS'S TALE. 



(ritOM rH.vuctR.) 



" Call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.'* 

tn the following Poem I have allowed myself no fur- 
ther deviation from the original than was necessary 
for the fluent reading and instant understanding of 
the Author : so much, however, is the language 
altered since Chaucer's time, especially in pronun- 
ciation, that much was to be removed, and its 
place supplied with as little incongruity as possible. 
The ancient accent has been retained in a few con- 
Junctions, as, also and altcay^ from a conviction 
that such sprinklings of antiquity would be admit- 
ted, by persons of taste, to have a graceful accor- 
dance with the subject. The fierce bigotry of the 
Prioress forms a fine back-ground for her tender- 
hearted sympathies with the Mother and Child ; and 
the moilc in which the story is told amply atones 
for the extravagance of the miracle. 

" O Lord, our Lord ! how wondrously," (quoth she) 
" Thy name in this large world is spread abroad I 
For not alone by men of dignity 
Thy worship is performed and precious laud ; 
But by the mouths of children, gracious God ! 
Thy goodness is set forth, they when they lie 
Upon the breast thy name do glorify. 

** Wherefore in praise, the worthiest that I may, 

Jesn ! of thee, and the white Lily-flower 

Which did thee bear, and is a Maid for aye, 

To tell a story I will use my power; 

Not that I may increase her honour's dower, 

For she herself is honour, and the root 

Of goodness, next her Son, our soul's best boot. 

<* O Mother Maid ! O Maid and Mother free ! 
O bush unburnt ! burning in Moses' sight ! 
That down didst ravish from the Deity, 
Through humbleness, the spirit that did alight 
Upon thy heart, whence, through that glory's might. 
Conceived was the Fatlier's sapience. 
Help roe to tell it in thy reverence ! 

•• Lady, thy goodness, thy magnificence, 

Thy virtue, and thy great humility. 

Surpass all science and all utterance ; 

For sometimes, Lady ! ere men pray to thee 

Thou goest before in thy benignity. 

The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 

To be our guide unto thy Son so dear. 

*' My knowledge is so weak, O blissful Queen ! 
To tell abroad thy mighty worthiness, 
That I Iha weight of it may not «$ustain ; 



But as a child of twelvemonths old or leaf. 
That laboureth his language to express. 
Even so fare I ; and therefore, I tliee pray. 
Guide tliou my song which I of thce^ shall say. 

" There was in Asia, in a mighty town, 

.Mong Christian folk, a street wheie Jews might be^ 

-Assigned to them and given them for their own 

By a great Lord, for gain and usury. 

Hateful to Christ and to his company; 

And through this street i^ho list might rfde and wend : 

Free was It, and unbarred at either end. 

*' A little school of Christian people stood 
Down at the farther end, in which there were 
A nest of children come of Chrbtian blood. 
Thai learned In that school from year to year 
Such sort of doctrine as men us(>d there, 
That Is to say, to sing and read aUO, 
As little children in tLeir childhood do. 

" Among these children was a Widow's son, 
A little scholar, scarcely seven years old, 
Who day by day unto this school hath gone, 
And eke, when he the image did behold 
Of Jesu's Mother, as he had been told. 
This Child was wont to kneel adown and say 
Ave Marie ^ as he gocth by the way. 

"This Widow thus her little Son hath taught 
Our blissful Lady, Jesu's Mother dear, 
To worship aye, and he forgat It not. 
For simple infant hath a ready ear. 
Sweet is the holiness of j'outh : and hence, 
Calling to mind this matter when I may, 
Saint Nicholas in my presence standeth aye. 
For he so young to Christ did reverence. 

<| This little Child, while in the school he sate 
His primer conning with an earnest cheer, 
The whilst the rest their anthem-book repeat 
The Alma liedrwptoris did he hear ; 
And as he durst he drew him near and near, 
And hearkened to the words and to the note, 
Till the first verso he learned it all by rote. 

" This Latin knew he nothing what it said. 
For he too tender was of age to kno^ ; 
But to his comrade he repaired, and prayed 
That he the meaning of this song would show, 
And unto him declare why men sing so ; 
This oAentlmes, that he might be at ease. 
This child did him beseech on his bare knece. 



1 



" His Schoolfellow, who elder was than be. 
Answered him thus : — ' This song, I have heard say 
Was fashioned for our blissful Lady free ; 
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Her 10 lalutd, and also her to pray 
To be our help upon our dying day. 
If tberc ia mure in this, I know it not ; 
Bong do I learn, — amall grammar I have got.* 

" * And is this song fashioned in reverence 
Of Jesu's Mother V said this Innocent ; 

* Now, certfes, I will use my diligence ^ 
To con it all ere Christmas-tide be spent ; 
Although I for my Primer shall be shent, 

And shall be beaten three times in an hour, 
Our Lady I will praise with all my power.* 

** His Schoolfellow, whom he had so besought, 
As they went homeward taught him privily ; 
And then he sang it well and fearlessly, 
From word to word according to the note : 
Twice in a day it passed through his throat ; 
Homeward and schoolward whcnso'cr he went. 
On Jesu's Mother fixed was bis intent. 

** Through all the Jewry (this before said I) 
This little Child, as he came to and fro. 
Full merrily then would he sing and cry, 
O ,^ima Redemptoris ! high and low : 
The sweetness of Christ's Motlier pierced so 
His heart, tbat her to praise, to her to pray, 
He cannot stop his singiug by llie way. 

*' The Serpent, Satan, our first foe, that hath 

His wasp's nest in Jew's heart upswellcd — 'O w/>e, 

O Hebrew people !' said he in his wrath, 

' Is it an honest thing ? Shall this be so 1 

That such a Boy where'er he lists shall go 

In your despite, and sing his hymns and saws. 

Which is against the reverence of our laws !* 

** From that day forward have ihe Jews conspired 

Out of the world \h\* Innocent to chase ; 

And to this end a Homicide they hired, 

Tbat in an Alley had a privy place. 

And, as the Child 'gan to the School to pace, 

This cruel Jew him seized, and held him fast 

And cut his throat, and in a pit him cast. 

" 1 say that him Into a pit they threw, 

A loathsome pit, whence nAisome scents exhale ; 

O cursed folk ! away, ye Herods new ! 

What may your ill intentions you avail ? 

Murder will out ; ccrtes it will noi fnil ; 

Know, that the honour of high God may spread, 

Tbt blood cries out on your accursed deed. 

"' O Martyr *stablislicd in virginity! 

Now maycst thou sing for aye before the throne, 

Following the Lamb celestial,* quoth she, 

* Of which the great Evangelist, Saint John,' 
In Patmos wrote, who saith of them tbat go 
Before the Lamb singing continually, 

That never tlciihly woman they did know.* 

" Now this poor widow waiicth all that night 
After her little child, and he came not ; 
For which, by earliest glimpse of morning light. 
With face all pale with dread and busy thought. 
She at the School and elsewhere him hath sought, 
Until thus far she learned, that be had been 
In the Jews* street, and there ho last was seen. 

'* With Mother's pity in her breast enclosed 
She gocth, as she were half out of her mind. 
To every place wherein she hath supposed 
By likelihood her little Son to find ; 
And ever on Christ's Mother meek and kind 
She cried, till to the Jewry she was brought, 
And him among the accurs^^d Jews she sought. 

" She asketh, and she piteously doth pray 
To every Jew tbat dwellcih in that place 
To tell htt if her child had passed that way ; 



They all said. Nay ; but Jesu of his grace 
Gave to her thought, that in a little spaco 
She for her Son in that same spot did cry 
W^here he was cast Into a pit hard by. 

" O thou great God that dost perform thy laud 

By mouths of Innocents, lo ! here thy might; 

This gem of chastify, this emerald, 

And eke of Martyrdom this ruby bright, 

There, where with mangled throat he lay upright, 

The Mma Redemptoris 'gan to sing 

So loud, that with his voice the place did ring. 

" The Christian folk that through the Jewry went 

Come to the spot in wonder at the thing ; 

And hastily they for the Provost sent; 

Immediately he came, not tarrying. 

And praisetli Christ that is our heavenly King, 

And eke his Mother, honour of Mankind: 

Which done, he bade that they the Jews should bind. 

" This Child with piteous lamentation then 
Was taken up, singing his song aiway ; 
And with procession great and pomp of men 
To the next Abbey him they bare away ; 
His Mother swooning by the Bier lay : 
And scarcely could the people that were near 
Remove this second Rachel from the Bier. 

" Torment and shameful death to every one 
This Provost doth for those bad Jews prepare 
That of this murder wist, and that anon : 
Such wickedness his judgments cannot spare; 
Who will do evil, evil shall he bear; 
Them therefore with wild horses did he draw, 
And after that he hung them by the law. 

" Upon his Bier this Innocent doth lie 

Before the Altar while the Mass doth last: 

The Abbot with his Convent's company 

Then sped themselves to bury him full fast ; 

And, when they holy water on him cast. 

Yet spake this Child when sprinkled was the water, 

And sang, O Alma Redemptoris Mater I 

" This Abbot, for he was a holy man, 

As all Monks are, or surely ought to be, 

In supplication to the Child began 

Thus saying, *■ O dear Child ! i summon thee 

In virtue of the holy Trinity 

Tell mc the cau^^e why thou dost sing this hymn, 

Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth seem.* 

" ' My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow,* 
Said this young Child, ' and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea many hours ago; 
But Jesus Christ, as in the books ye find. 
Will that his glory last, and be in mind; 
And, for the wor$ihip of his Mother dear, 
Yet may I sing, O Mma '. loud and clear. 

" ' This well of mercy Jesu's Mother sweet 
After my knowledge I have loved alway, 
And in the hour when I my death did meet 
To me she came, and thus to me did say, 
'' Thou in thy dying sing this holy lay,'* 
As ye have heard ; and soon as I had sung 
Metliought she laid a grain upon my tongue. 

" ' Wherefore I sing, nor can from song refrain, 

In honour of that blissful Maiden free. 

Till from my tongue off-taken is the grain ; 

And after that thus said she unto me, 

" My little Child, then will I come for tliee 

Soon as the grain from ofi* thy tongue they take: 

Be not dismayed, I will not thee forsake !'* ' 

* This holy Monk, this Abbot— him mean I, 
Touched then his tongue, and took away the grain ; 
And be gave up the ghost full peacefully ; 
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And, when the Abbot had thh wonder Men, 
His salt tears trickled down like showers of rain, 
And on his face he dropped upon the ground, 
And itiU he lay as if he had beea bound. 

*' Eke the whole Convent on the pavement lay, 
Weeping and praising Jesu's Mother dear ; 
And after that they rose, and took their way, 
And lifted up this Martyr from the Bier, 
And in a tomb of precious marble clear 



Enclosed his oncomipted body 

Where'er he be, God grant us him to meet f 

" Toung Hew of Lincoln ! in like sort laid low 
By cursed Jews— thing well and widely known, 
For not long since was dealt the cruel blow, 
Pray also thou for us, wbile here we tarry 
Weak sinful folk, that God, with pitying eye. 
In mercy would his mercy multiply 
On us, for reverence of his Mother Mary !** 



POEMS OP THE IMAGINATION. 



I. 



Thbrk was a Boy ; ye knew him well, ye Cliffs 

And islands of Winander '—many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills. 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 

And there, with fingers Interwoven, both hands 

Preseed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls. 

That they might answer him.^And they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again, 

Besponsive to his call,— wit6 quivering peals. 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Itedoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of mirth and jocund din ! And, when it chanced 

That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, 

7b6n, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 

listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

pas carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents ; or the visible sceno 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

^ith all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

fts woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 

jbito the bosom of the steady lake. 

This Boy was taken from his Mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
Fair is the spot, most beautiful the Vale 
Where he was bom : the grassy Church-yard hangs 
Upon a slope above the village-school ; 
And, through that Church-yard when my way has led 
At evening, ' I believe, that oflentimes 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute— looking at the grave in which he lies! 



n. 



TO- 



OH BBB. nnST ASCSNT TO THB STTM MIT OF BSLTBLLTH. 

Imikatb of a mountain Dwelling, 
Thou hast elomb aloft, and gazed, 
From the watch-towers of Helvellyn ; 
Awed, delightsd, and amazed ! 

Potent was the spell that bound thee 
Not unwilling to obey ; 
For blue Ether's arms, flung round thee, 
Stilled the pantings of dismay. 

Lo ! the dwindled woods and meadows 
What a vast abyss is there ! 
Lo ! the clouds, the solemn shadows, 
And the gllstenlngs— heavenly fair ! 

And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield ; 
Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean 
Gleaming Uke a sUrer shield! 



—Take thy flight ;— possess, inherit 
Alps or Andes — they are thine ! 
With the morning's roseate Spirit, 
Sweep their length of snowy line ; 

Or survey the bright dominions 
In the gorgeous colours drest 
Flung from off" the purple pinions. 
Evening spreai|p throughout the west ( 

Thine are all the coral fountains 
Warbling in each spany vault 
Of the untrodden lunar mountains ( 
Listen to their songs !— or halt, 

To Niphate*s top Invited, 
Whither spiteful Satan steered ; 
Or descend where the ark alighted. 
When the green earth re-appeared; 

For the power of hills is on thee. 
As was witnessed through thine eye 
Then, when old Helvellyn won thee 
To confess their mt^mty ! 



IIL 



TO THB CUCKOO. 

BLiTRB New-comer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice 1 

While I am lying on the grav 
Thy twofold shout I hear. 
That seems to fill the whole air's 
As loud far ofl" as near. 

Though babbling only, to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring i 
Even yet thou art to me 
No Bird: but an invisible Thhig, 
A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my School-boy daye 

1 listened to ; that Cry 

Which made me look a thoosand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
Thai golden time again. 

O blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to b« 
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An Qiwiibitaiidml, facrf pl<u» ; 
That ii fit lKMD« for Tbte ! 



IV. 



A NIGHT-PIECB. 



-Thb iky ii orercast 



With n coitlnaoofl cloud of texture close, 

Heavy and wan, all whitened by the Moon, 

Which through that veil Is indistinctly seen, 

A dull, contracted circle, yielding light 

So feebly spread, that not a shadow falls. 

Checkering the ground— from rock, plant, tree, or tourer 

At length a pleasant insuntaneous gleam 

Startles the pensiro traveller while he treada 

His lonesome path, with unobservlng eye 

Bent earthwards ; he looks ui^-lhe clouda are fplit 

Asunder,— and above his head he sees 

The clear Moon, and the glory of the heavens. 

There, in a black blue vault she sails along. 

Followed by multitudes of stars, thtl, small 

And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 

Drive as she drives ;— how fast they wheel aWay, 

Yet vanish not !— the wind is in the tree, 

But they are sUent ;— tllll they roU along 

Immeasurably distant ;— and the vault. 

Built round by those white clouds, enormoua douds, 

Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

At length the Vision closes ; and the mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight It feels, 

Which slowly setUea Into peaceful calm, 

la left to muse upon the solemn scenft. 



WATER-FOWL. 
« Let me be allowed the aid of versa to describe the 
" evolutions which these visitants sometimes per- 
" form, on a fine day towards the cloee of winter.'* 
^Extract from the Amtkor't Book on the Lake*. 

Mabk bow the feathered tenants of the flood, 
With grace of motion that might scartaiy seem 
Inferior to angelical, prolong 
Their curious pastime ! shaping in mid air 
(And sometimes with ambitious wing that soars 
High as the level of the mounuin tops) 
A circuit ampler than the lake beneath, 
Their own domain ;— but ever, ^hile intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round, 
Their Jubilant activity evolves 
Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 
Upward and downward, progress intricate 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight.— *TU done- 
Ten times, or more, f fancied it had ceased : 
But lo ! the vanished company again 
Ascending ;— they approach— I hear their wings 
Fsint, faint at first ; and then an eager sound 
Psst in a moment— and as faint again ! 
Tliey tempt the sun to sport amid their plumes ; 
They tempt the water, or the gleaming ice, 
To show them a fair image ;— 'tis themselves, 
Their own fair forms, upon the glimmering plain, 
Painted more soft and fair as they descend 
Almost to touch ;— then up again aloft, 
Up with a sally and a flash of speed. 
As if they seomed both resting-placa and rest ! 



VI. 
YEW-TREES. 

Thkeb is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day sUnds single. In the midst 

9 



Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the Bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland's Heaths ; or those that crossed the S«A 

And drew their sounding bows at Azincoor, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary Tree !— a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge trunks ! — and each particular trunk a growth 

Of Intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved,— 

Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane ; — a pillared shade. 

Upon whose grassless floor of red- brown hue^ 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially— beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 

With unrejoicing berries, ghostly Shapes 

May meet at noontide— Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight— Death the Skeleton 

And Time the Shadow, — there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o'er 

With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 

Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 



VII. 



view rmoM tbs Tor or 

BLACK COMB. 

Teia Height a ministering Angel might select *. 

For firom the summit of Black Comb (dread name 

Derived from clouds and storms !) the amplMt ranga 

Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 

That British ground commands :— low dusky tracts. 

Where Trent is nursed, far southward ! Cambrian HUIb 

To the soulh-west, a multitudinous show ; 

And, in a line of eye-sight linked with these, 

The hoary Peaks of Scotland that give birth 

To Tiviot's Stream, to Annan, Tweed, and Clyde ;— 

Crowding the quarter whence the sun comes forth 

Gigantic Mountains rough with crags; beneath, 

Right at the imperial Station's western base. 

Main Ocean, breaking audibly, and stretched 

Far into silent regions blue and pale ; — 

And yisibly engirding Mona's Isle 

That, as we left the Plain, before our sight 

Stood like a lofty Mount, uplifting slowly 

(Above the convex of the watery globe) 

Into clear view the cultured fields that streak 

Her habitable shores ; but now appears 

A dwindled object, and submits to lie 

At the Spectator's feet. — Yon azure Ridge, 

Is it a perishable cloud 1 Or there 

Do we behold the line of Erin's Coast t 

Land sometimes by the roving shepherd-swain 

(Like Ihe bright confines of another world) 

Not doubtfully perceived.— Look homeward now ! 

In depth, in height, in circuit, how serene 

The spectacle, how pure !— Of Nature's works, 

In earth, and air, and earth-embracing sea, 

A revelation infinite it seems ; 

Display august of man's inheritance, 

Of Britain's calm felicity and power ! 

Black Comb stands at the southern extremity of Cum- 
berland its base covers a much greater extent of ground 
than any other mountain in these parts ; and, n-om ita 
situation, thesummit commends a more extensive view 
than any other point In Britain. 
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viir. 

NUTTING. 
-It Bpems a day 



(I speak of one from many singled out)" 
One of those heavenly dayn which cannot die ; 
When, in the ragerncg* of boyish hope, 
I left our Cottneo-threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge wallet o'er my shonldem elan;, 
A nulling crook in hand, and» turned mV step* 
Toward rhe distant wood?, a Figure quaint, 
Tricked out in proud dir^nige of cast-oflT weeds 
Which for that service had bren husbanded, 
By exhortation of my frugal Dame ; 
Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, — and, in truth, 
More ragged than need was ! Among the woods, 
And o'er the pathless rocks, I forced my way 
Until, ^t length, I came to one dear nook 
Un visited, where not a broken bough 
Prooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation, but the hazcSs rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene !— A little while I stood, 
Breathi])g with such suppreppion of the heart 
As joy delights in ; and, wlib wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banqiict, — or beneath the trees I sate 
Among the flower.^, and with the flowers I played : 
A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been blest 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. — 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leavss 
The violets of five seasons re-appear 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever,— and I saw the sparkling foam, 
And with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees. 
Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep, 
I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 
fn that sweet mood when pleasure loves, to paf 
Tribute to ease: and, of its joy secure. 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent tbtfgs, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks ai^ stones, 
And on the vacant air. Then up l',|pe%* 
And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with 

crash 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being: and, tinless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past, 
Even then, wlien from the bower I turned away 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent tioes and the intruding sky. — 
Then, dearest Maiden ! move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 



K. 



Shk was a Phantom of delight 
When flrst she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too I 



Her household motions Ilgbt and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promi>es as 8we«t ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smil^ 

And now I see with eye serrtifl 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller ^iween life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperaj^ will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman, nobiy planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and Bright 
With something of an angel llghu 



X. 

NioHTiwOALK ! fhou snrelf art 
A Creature of a fiery heart :— 

These notes of ihine-^they pierce and pieree; 

Turoultuoas harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing'st as if the God of wine 

Had helped thee to a Valentine; 

A song in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent Night ; 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 

l^ow sleeping in theae peaceful Groves." 

1 heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day ; 
His voice was buried among uees, 
Yet to be come at by the breese : 

He did not cease ; but cooed — and cooed ; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed : 
He sang of love with quiet blending. 
Blow to begin, and never ending; 
Of serious faith and inward glee ; 
That w*» the Song— ths Bong for mel 



XL 



Thkbb years she grew in sun and shower. 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take ; 
Bhe shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and Impulse: and wiih roe 

The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven. In glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the Fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And h«r*s shall be the breathing' balm. 
And her*s the silense and the calm 
Of mute Insensate things. 

The floating Ckrads their sute shall lend 

To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fall to see 

Even in the motions of the Stonrf 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 

The Stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
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IninaDy t leertft \if 
Where Rlvuleti dance their wajrward round, 
And beauty bom of murmuring loond 
Shall pan ittto her face. 

^nd vital feclinga of delight 

Shall rear her form to autely height, 

Her virgin boeom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy 1 -vHM give 

While she and I together life 

Here in this happy Dell.** 

Thus Nature spake—The #ork was done—' 

How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 

The merooc^vof what has been, 

And never more will be. 



I 
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A BLUXBKK did my spiirit ami ; 

I had no hum«n fears: 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 

The touch of earthly years. > 

No motion has she now, no fhre'e ; 

She neither hears nor sees, 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 

With rocks, and stones, and treesl 



XHL 



THE HORN OP EGREMONT CASTLE. 

Wbkn the Brothers reached the gateway, 

Ensure pointed with his lance 

To the Horn which there was hanging ; 

Horn of the inheritance. 

Horn it was which none could sound, 

No one upon living ground, 

Save He who came as rightful Heir 

To Egremont's Domains, and Castle fUr. 

Heirs from ages without record 

Had the House of Lucie bom, 

Who of right had claimed the Lordship 

By the proof upon the Hom : 

Each at the appointed hour 

Tried the Horn,— it owned his power; 

He was acknowledged : and the blast, 

Which food Sir Eustace sounded, was the last. 

With his lance Sir Eusuce pointed. 

And to Hubert thus said he, 

» What I speak this Hom tbaU witness 

For thy better memory. 

Hear, then, and neglect m^ not ! 

At this time, and on this spot. 

The words are uttered from my heart. 

As my last earnest prayer ere we depart 

On good service we are going 

Life to risk by sea and land. 

In which course if Christ our Saviour 

Do my sinful soul demand. 

Hither come thou back.straigbtway, 

Hubert if alive that day; 

Return, and sonnd the Horn, that we 

May have a living House stiU left^ in thee !'* 

" Fear not," quickly answered Hubert ; 
" As I am thy Father's son. 
What thou askest, noble Brother, 
With God's (kvour shall be done.'* 
So were both right well content : 
From the Castle forth they went. 



And at the head of their Array 

To Palestine the Brotlicrs took their way. 

Side by side they fought (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed) 

And where'er their strikes alljjhlcd, 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come— the thought— 

By what evil epirit brousht 1 

Oh I can a brave Man wish to take 

Uia Brother's life, for Lauds' and CasUe's sake t 

"Sir!" the Ruffians said to Hubert, 
«« Deep he lies in Jordan flood." 
Stricken by this ill assurnuce, - 
Pale and trembling Hubert «tood. 
•' Take your earnings."— >Oh ! that I 
Could have seen my Brother die ! 
It was a pang that vexed him then ; 
And oft returned, again, and yet again. 

Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 

Nor of him were tidings heard. 

Wherefore, bokl as day, the Murderer 

Back again to England steered. 

To his CasUe Hubert 8|)ed; 

He has nothing now to dread. 

But silent and by stealib he came. 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 

None could tell if it were night-time. 
Night or day, at even or mora ; 
For the sound was heard by no one 
Of the proclamation-bora. 
But bold Hubert Uvea in glee : 
Months and years went smilingly ; 
With plenty was his table spread; 
^'Aid bright the Lady is who shares his bed. 

Likewise he had Sons and Daughters ; 
And, as good men do, he sate 
At his board by these surrouuded, 
Flontishing in fair estate. 
And while thus In open day 
Once he sale, as old books say, 
A blast was uttered from the Horn, 
Where by the Castle-gate it hung forlorn. 

♦Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace ! 

He is come to claim his rijiht : 

Ancient Castle, Wmids, and Mountain! 

Hear the challenge with delight. 

Hubert! though the blast be blown 

He Is helpless and alone: 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 

And there he may be lodged, and thou be Lord. 

Speak !— astounded Hubert cannot; 
And, if power to speak he had, 
All are daunted, all the household 
Smitten to the heart, and sad. 
»Tis Sir Eustace ; if It be 
Living Man, it must be he! 
Thus Hubert thought in his dismay. 
And by a Posieru-gate he sluuk away. 

Long, and long was he unheard of: 
To his Brother then he came, 
Made confession, asked forgiveness. 
Asked it by a Brother's name. 
And by all the saints in heaven; 
And of Eustace was forgiven : 
Then in a Convent went to hide 
His melancholy head, and there he died. 

But Sir Eustace, whom good anRols 
Had preserved from Murderers' bands. 
And from Pagan chains had rescued, 
Lived with honour on his lands. 
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Bom he had, mw Bom of theiri: 

And through agc^ Heirs of Heirs, 

A long posterity renowned, 

Boanded the Horn which they alone could eoand. 



xrv. 



GOOD7 BLAKE AND HARRT GILL. 

▲ TRUK ft^ORT. 

Oh ! what*8 the matter 1 what's the matter 1 

What i«*t that ails young Harry Gill T 

That evermore hin teeth they clutter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 

or waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

(3ood duffle gray, and flannel fine; 

Be has a blanket on his back. 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 
Tis all the saane with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
Bia teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
■Tis all the same wUh Barry Gill; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
Bis teeth they chatter, chatter still ! 

Toung Harry was a lusty drover. 
And who so stout of limb as he t 
Bis cbeeks were red as ruddy clover; 
Bia voice waa like the voice of three. 
Qld Goody Blake was old and poor; 
Hi fed she was, and thinly clad; 
And any man who passed her door 
Idigbt see how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun In her poor dwelling . 
And then her three hours* work at night, 
Alas! *twas hardly worth the telliof, 
it would not pay for candle-light. 
Beikote from sheltering village green, 
On a hiirs northern side she dwelt. 
Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns lean 
And hoary dews are slow to melt 

By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old Dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage ; 
But she, poor Woman ! housed alone. 
Twas well enough when summer came. 
The long, warm, lighuome summer-day, 
Then at her door the eanty Dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter, 
6h ! then how her old bones would shake. 
You would have said. If yon had met .her, 
'Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
Ber evenings then were dull and dead I 
Bad case it was, as you may think, 
^or very cold to go to bed ; 
And then for cold not sleep a wink* 

O Joy for her ! whene'er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout; 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had she, well or sick. 
As every man who knew her aaya, 
A pile befnrehand, turf or stick, 
Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache. 
Could any thing be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to CUx>dy Blake 7 
And, now and then, it must be said. 
When ber old bones were cold and cbiU, 



Bhe left ber fire, or left ber betf. 
To seek she hedge of Harry GilF^ 

Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake ; 
And vowed that she should be detected. 
And he on her would rengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go, 
And to the fields his road would take ; 
And there, at night, in frost and snow. 
He watched to sehee old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand : 
The moon was full and shining clearly^ 
And cri^p with frost the stubble land. 
—He hears a noise — ^he's all awake — 
Again 1— on tip-toe down the hill 
Be softly creeps— *Tis Goody Blake, 
Bbe's at the hedge of Harry GHl ! 

Biffbc glad was be when be beheld ber : 
Btkk after stkk did Goody pall : 
He stood behind a bush of elder. 
Till she bad filled her apron full. 
J*. When with her load she turned about. 
The bf*-way back again to take ; 
He started forward with a shout, 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 
And by the arm he held her fast. 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her. 
And cried, " I've caught you then at last 1*^ 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 
Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And, kneeling on the sticks she prayed. 
To God that is the judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered band uprearing. 
While Harry held her by the arm— 
" God ! who art never oat of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm !" 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 
Young Harry heard what she bad aaW r 
And icy cold be turned away. 

He went complaining all the morrow 
That be was cold and very xhiil : 
Bis face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 
Alas ! that day for Harry Gill ! 
That day he wore a riding-coat. 
But not a whit the warmer be : 
Another was on Thursday brougbl. 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

n^was all in vain, a useless matter. 
And blankets were about him pinned; 
Yet still his Jaws and teeth they clatter. 
Like a loose casement fn the wind. 
And Harry's flesh It fell away ; 
And all who see him say, 'tia plain, 
That, live as long as live he ma7i 
Be never will be warm again. 

No word to any nan he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old ; 
But ever te himself he mutters, 
" Poor Barry Gill is very cold." 
A-hed or up, by night or day ; 
Bis ti»eth they chatter, chatter still. 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill ! 



XV. 



I WAinmRBO kmely as a Ctoud 

That floats on blgb o'er VaJee ud BUIs, 
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When all at once I aaw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils ; 
Beeide tbe Lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched In never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads In sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee :— 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed— and gazed— but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the Daffodils. 



XVI. 



THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 

At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears. 
Hangs a Thrush that sings loud. It has sung for three 

years: 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the Bird. 

'TIs a note of enchantment ; what alls her 1 She seea 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small Cottage, a nest like a dove's. 
The one only Dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She kMks, and her Heart is in heaven : but they fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 



XVU. 

POWER OF MUSIC. 

Am Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! — yes, Faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ;— 
Near the stately Pantheon youM I meet with the same 
In tbe street that from Oxford hath borrowed its aame. 

His station Is there ;— and he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He Alls with his power all their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught ever beard like his Fiddle and himi 

What an eager assembly ! what an empire is this ! 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
The mourner is cheered, and the aniious have rest ; 
And the guilt-burtbened soul is no longer opprest. 

As the Moon brightens round her the clouds of the night. 
So he, where he stands, is a centre of light ; 
It gleams on the face, there, of dusky- browed Jack, 
And the pale-viaaged Baker's, with basket on back. 

That errand-bound 'Prentice was passing In haste— 
What matter ! he's caught— and his time runs to waste — 
The Newsman Is stopped, thoogh he stops on the fret, 
A nd tba half-breathless LamptighUi^-lM's In the net ! 



The Porter sits down on the weight which be bore j 
The Lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ; — 
If a Thief could be here he might pilfer at ease; 
She sees the Musician, 'tis all that she seds! 

He stands, backed by the Wall ;— he abates not his din ; 
His hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in. 
From the Old and the Young, from the Poorest ; and 

there ! 
The one-pennied Boy has his penny to spare. 

blest are the Hearers, and proud be the Hand 
Of the pleasure itspreads through so thankful a Band; 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is !— all the while 
If they speak 'tis to praise, and they praise with a smile . 

That ull Man, a Giant in bulk and in height. 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would 1 oh, not he ! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. 

Mark that Cripple who leans on his Crutch ; like a 

Tower 
That long has leaned forward, leans hour after hour !— 
That Mother, whose Spirit in fetters is bound. 
While she dandles the Babe in her arms to the sound. 

Now, Coaches and Chariots ! roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twsnty souls happy as Souls in a dream ; 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for yon, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue ! 



xvni. 

STi\R-GAZERS. 

What crowd is this t what have we here ! we most 

not pass it by ; 
A Telescope upon its frame, and pointed to the sky: 
Long is it as a Barber's Pole, or Mast of little Boat, 
Some little Plcasure-skiflT, that doth on Thames'^ 

waters float. 

The Show-man chboses well his place, 'tis Leicester's 

busy Square ; { 

And is as happy in his night, for the heavens are 

blue and fair ; 
Calm, though impatient. Is the Crowd ; each stands 

, ready with the fee, 
Impatient tiki his moment comet— what an insiglit 
must it be ! 

Vet, Showman, where can lie the cause 1 Shall thy 

Implement have blame, 
A Boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and is put to 

shame 1 
Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes in fault t 
Their eyes, or minds 1 or, finally, is yon resplendent 

Vault 1 

Is nothing of that radiant pomp so good aa we bava 

herel 
Or gives a thing bat small delight that never'can ba 

dear 1 
The silver moon with all her Vales, and Hills of might' 

lest fhme. 
Doth she betray us when they're seen 1 or are they 

but a name ? 

Or ia it rather that Conceit rapacious Is and strong, 
And bounty never yields ao much^but it seems to do 

her wrong 1 « 

Or Is it, that when human Souls a Jonmey long havo 

had 
And are returned into themselves, they cannot but b« 

sadi 

Or must we be constrained to think that these Spectaton 

rude. 
Poor in aataCe, of nannen baat, man of the malUtodt, 
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Here souls which never yet hare risen, and thererore 
prostrate lie t 

No, no, this cannot be— Men thirst for power and ma- 
jesty ! 

Does, then, a deep and earnest thought the blissful mind 

employ 
Of him who gazes, or has gazed 1 a grave and steady 

joy, 
That doth reject all ohow of pride, admits no outward 

sign. 
Because not of this noisy world, but Eiicnt and divine ! 

Whatever be the cause, 'tis sure that they who pry and 

pore 
Seem to meet with little gain, seem less happy than 

before : 

One afler One they take their turn, nor have I one es- 
pied 

That doth not slackly go away, as if dissatisfied. 



XIX. 
THE HAUNTED TREE. 



TO 



Tbosc silver clouHs collected round the sun 

His mid-day warmth abate not, seeming less 

To overshade than multiply his beams 

By soft reflection — grateful to the sky. 

To rocks, fields, woods. Nor doth our human sense 

Ask, for its pleasure, screen or canopy 

More ample than the time-dismantled Oak 

Spreads o'er this tuft of heath, which now, attired 

In the whole fulness of ifs bloom, affords 

Couch beautiful as e'er for earthly use 

Was fashioned ; whether by the hand of Art, 

That Eastern Sultan, amid flowers enwrought 

On silken tissue, might difl'usc his limbs 

In languor ; or, by Nature, for repose 

Of panting Wood-nymph, wearied by the chase. 

O Lady ! fairer in thy Poet's sight 

Than fairest spiritual Creature of the grove*. 

Approach — and, thus Invitrd, crown with rest 

The noon-tide hour -.—though truly some there are 

Whose footstep* superKtitiously avoid 

This venerable Tree ; for, when the wind 

Blows keenly, it sends forth a creaking sound 

(Above the general roar of woods and crazs) 

Distinctly heard from far — a dukful note '. 

As if (so Grerlan shepherds would have deemed) 

The Hamadryad, pent within, bewailed 

Some bitter wrong. Nor is it unbelieved, 

By ruder fancy, that a troubled Giiost 

Haunts this old Trunk ; lamenting deeds of which 

The flowery ground is comi^cious. But no wind 

Sweeps now along this elevated ridge ; 

Not even a zephyr stirs; — the obnoxious Tree 

Is mute, — and, in his silence, would look down, 

O lovely Wanderer of the tracklcsa hiiia. 

On thy reclining form with more delight 

Than his Coevals, in the sheltered vale 

Seem to participate, the whilst tiiey view 

Their own far-stretching arms and leafy heads 

Vividly pictured In some glassy pool. 

Thai, for a brief space, checks the hurrying stream ! 



XX. 

WRITTEN IN MARCH, 

WHILS BK8TINO OK THK BRIDOK AT TBB rOOT OP 
brother's WATlCR. 

Thk cock is crowing. 
The stream it flowing, 



The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter. 
The green field »lcfps in the Bun ; ' 

The oldefii and youngest 

Arc at work with the strongest ; 

The eatilc are pra/.irig, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty fcedin;: like one I 

Like an army defeated 

The Snow hath retreated, 

And now doih faro ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The Ploughhoy is whooping — anon — anon : 

There's joy in the mountains ; 

There's life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing. 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone ! 



XXI. 

GIPSIES. 

Yet are they here the same unbroken knot 

Of human Beings, in the self-same spot ! 

Men, Women, Children, yea the frame 
Of the whole Spectacle the same ! 

Only their fire seems b<^»lder, yielding light, 

Now deep and red, the colouring of night ; 
That on their Gipsy-faces falls. 
Their bed of straw and blanket- walls. 

— ^Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, are gone 
^vhile I 

Have been a Traveller under open sky, 

Much wiiiiefising of change and cheer, 
Yet as I left 1 find them here I 

The weary Sun betook himself to rest. 

— Then issued Vesper from the fulgent West, 
Outshining like a visible God 
The glorious path in which he trod. 

And now, nscendine, after one dark hour 

And one night's diminution of her power, 
Behold the mighty Moon I this way 
She looks as if at them— but they 

Regard not her : — oh better wrong and strife, 

(By nature transient) than such torpid life ; 
Life which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move ! 

Yet, witness all that stirs In heaven or earth ! 

In scorn 1 speak not ;— they are what their birth 
And breeding puflVrs them to be ; 
Wild outcasts of society ! 



xxn. 



BEGGARS. 

Bepork my eyes a Wanderer stood ; 

Her face from summer's noon-day heat 

Nor bonnet shaded, nor the hood 

Of that blue cloak which to her feet 

Depended with a graceful flow ; 

Only she wore a cap as white as new-fallen snow. 

Her skin was of Egyptian brown; 

Haughty as if her eye had seen 

(ts own light to a distance thrown, 

Sihc towered — fit person for a Queen, 

To head those ancient Amazonian files ; 

Or ruling Bandit's wife among the Grecian Islei. 

She begged an alms ; no scruple checked 
The current of her ready plea. 
Words that could challenge no respect 
But from a blind credulity ; 
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And yet a boon I gnve her ; for tho Creature 
Was beautiful to see— a weed of glorious feature ! 

I left her, and pursued my way ; 
And soon before me did espy 
A pair of little Doys at play, 
Chasing a crimson butterfly ; 
The taller followed with his hat in hand, 
Wreathed round with yellow flowers the gayest of the 
land. 

The Other wore a rimless crown 
With leaves of Inurel stuck al>out ; 
And, while both followed up and down, 
Each whoopini; with a merry (^hout, 
In their fraternal features I could irrxe 
Unquestionable lines of that wild Suppliant's face. 

Yet thry, so blithe of he;^rt, Fcemed fit 

For finest tasks of earth or air : 

Wings let them have, and they might flit 

Precursors of Aurora's Car, 

Scattering fresh flowers; though hnppier far, I ween. 

To hunt their fluttering game o'er rock and level green. 
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They dart across my path— but lo. 

Each rendy with a plaintive whine ! 

Said I, " not half nn hour a^o 

Your Mother has had alms of mine.** 

" That cannot be," one answered — " she is dead :" — 

f looked reproof— they saw— but neither bung his bead. 

"She has been dead. Sir, many a day." — 
" Sweet Boys ! Heaven hears that rash reply ; 
It was your Mother, as I say I" 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, 
^* ^nne ! Itonie !" cried one, and without more adot 
iMr to some other play the joyous Vagrants flew ! 



XXI ri. 



SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING, 

COMPOSED MJLNT TEARS JLPTER. 

Where are they now, those wanton Boys ? 

For whose free range the diedal earth 

Was filled with animated toys. 

And implements of frolic mirth ; 

With tools fo/ rea^y wit to guide ; 

And ornaments of seemlier pride. 

More fresh, more bright, than princes wear; 

For what one moment flung aside, 

Another could repair; 

What good or evil have they seen 

Since I their pastime witnessc4 here. 

Their daring wiles, their sportive cheer 1 

1 ask — but all is dirk between ! 

Spirits of beauty and of grace ! 
Associates in that eager clinse; 
Ye, by a course to nature true, 
The sterner judgment can subdue; 
And waken a relenting simile 
When she encounters fraud or guile ; 
And sometimes ye can charm away 
The inward mischief, or allay, 
Ye, who within the blameless mind 
Your favourite seat of empire find I 

They met me in a genial hour, 

When universal nature breathed 

As with the breath of one sweet flower, — 

A time to overrule the power 

Of dificontent, and check the birth 

Of thoughts with belter thoughts at strife, 

The most familiar banc of life 

Since parting Innocence bequeathed 

Mortality to Earth : 



Soft clouds, the whitest of the year, 

Sailed through the .«ky — the brooks ran clear ; 

The Iambs from rock to rock were bounding ; 

With gongs the budded groves resounding ; 

And to my heart is tstill endeared 

The faith with which it then was cheered ; 

The fallh which saw that gladsome pair 

Walk through the fire with luisinged hair. 

Or, if such thoughts must needs deceive, 

Kind Spirits! may we not believe 

That they, so happy aud so fair. 

Through your sweet influence, and the care 

Of pitying Heaven, at least were free 

From touch of deadly injury 1 

Destined, whate'er their earthly doom, 

For mercy aud immortal bloom! 



XXIV. 

I 

'ruth. 

When Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her Father took another Mate; 
And Ruth, not seven years old, 
A 8li{rtiU-d Child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a Pipe of straw. 
And from that oaten P)p« could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods; 
H^ built a Bower upon the green, 
As if Khe from her birth had been 
An Infant of the woods. 

Beneath her Father's roof, alone 

She seemed to live; her thoughts her own; 

Herself her own delight; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay ; 

And, parsing thus the live-long day, 

She grew to Woman's height. 

There came a Youth from Georgia's shore — 

A military Casque he wore. 

With splendid feathers drpst ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

Aud made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung : 
Ah no ! he spake the English tongue, 
And bore a Soldier's name ; 
And, when America was free 
From Battle and from jeopardy, 
He 'cross the ocean came. 

Wi|h hues of genius on his cheek 

In finest tones the Vouth could speak : 

— While he was yet a Boy, 

The moon, the glory of the sun. 

And streams that murmur as they run, 

Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely Youth ! I guess 

The panther in the wildemesa 

Was not so fair as he ; 

And, when he chose to sport and play, 

No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he bad fought 

And with him many tales he brought 

Of pleasure and of fear 

Such tales as told to any Maid 

By such a Youth, in the green shade, 

Were perilous to hear. 

He told of Girls — a happy rout! 

Who quit their fold with dance and thout, 
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Their pleasant Indian Tofm, 
To gather strawberries all day lonf; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants divine and strange 
That every hour their blossoms change. 
Ten thousand lovely hues! 
With budding, fading, faded flowers 
They stand the wonder of the bowert 
From mom to evening dews. 

He told hf the Magnolia,* spread 

High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The Cypress and her spire; 

-Of flowers Uiat with one scarlet gleam 

Cover a hundred leagues,! and seem 

To set the hills on fire. 

The Youth of green Savannahs spake, 

And many an endless, endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 

Of islands, that together lie 

As quietly as ppols of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 

And then he said, " How sweet U were 

A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener In the shade. 

Still wandering with an easy mind 

To build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade! 

" What days and what sweet years! Ah me ! 

Our life were life indeed, with thee 

So passed in quiet bliss, 

And all the while," said he, " to know 

That we were in a world of woe, 

On such au earth as this !" 

And then he sometimes InterwoTe 

Fond thoughtt about a Father's love: 

" For there,*' said he, " are spun 

Around the heart such tender tics, 

that our own children to our eyes 

Are dearer than the sun. 

«« Sweet Buth! and could you go with me 

My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear ; 

Or run, my own ad6pted Bride, 

A sylvan Huntress at my side, 

And drive the flying deer ! 

»* Beloved Ruth !"— No more he said, 
•the wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A sollury tear: 

She thought again— and did agree 
With him to sail across the sea, 
And drive the flying deer. 

«« And now, as fitting is and right, 
We In the Church our faith will plight, 
A Husband and a Wife." 
Even so they did ; and I may say 
That to sweet Buth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 

Through dream and vision did she link, 
Delighted all the while to think 
That on those lonesome floods, 
And green Savannahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His name In the wild woods. 

But, as you have before been told. 
This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 

♦ Magnolia gramdlflora. 

t Tb? splendid appearance of these scarlet flowers, 
which are scattered with such profusion over the Hills 
In the Southern pans of North America, is frequenUy 
mentioned by Bartram in bis Travels. 



And with his dancing crest 
So beautiful, through savage landi 
Had roamed about, with vagrant band^ 
Of Indians in the West. 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky. 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a Youth to whom was given 

So much of earth— so much of Heaven, 

And such Impetuous blood. 

Whatever In those Climes he found 

Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind Impart 

A kindred impulse, seemed allied 

To his own powers, and Justified 

The workings of his heart. 

• 

Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought. 
The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breezes their own languor lent; 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 

Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent : 
For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of uoblft sentiment. 

But ill he lived, much evil saw, 
With men U> whom no better law 
Nor better life was known ; 
Deliberately, and undeceived. 
Those wild men's vices he received. 
And gave them back his own. 

His genius and his moral fVarae 
Were thus impaired, and be became 
The slave of low desires : 
A Man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded sonl 
Unworthily admires. 

And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the Maiden, day and nlgbt 
Had loved her, night and mom: 
What could he lese than love a Maid 
Whose heart with so much nature played 1 
Bo kind and so forlorn ! 

Sometimes, most earnestly, be said, 

" O Ruth ! I have been worse than dead. 

False thoughte, thoughts bold and vain. 

Encompassed me on every side 

When first, in confidence and pride, 

I crossed the Atlantic Main. 

«» It was » fresh and glorious world, 
A banner bright that was unfuried 
Before me suddenly : 
I looked upon those hills and plains. 
And seemed as if let loose from chains; 
To live at liberty. 

" But wherefore speak of this 1 For now, 
Sweet Ruth ! with thee, I know not how, 
I feel my spirit burn — 
Even as the east when day comes forth : 
And, to the west, and south, and north, 
The morning doth return." 

Full soon that purer mind was gone ; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one,— 
They stirred him now no more ; 
New objects did new pleasure give. 
And once again he wished to live 
As lawless aa before. 
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ke»iiwh&e, as tbui with hUn it Aired, 
They for llie voyage were prepared, 
And went to the sea-shore; 
but, when they thither came, the Voutb 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Roth 
Couid never find him more. 

** Ood help thee, Ruth !*'— Such pains she had. 

That she in a half a year Was mad. 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there she sang tumultuoos #ongs, 

By recollection of her wrongs 

To fearful passion ronsed. 

Yet sometimes milder hours she know, 
^or wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 
Nor pafitimea of the May, 
—They all were with ber in her cell; 
And a wiM brook with cheerful kneN 
Did o*er the pebbles play. 

When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, 
There came a respite to her pain ; 
Slie from her prison fled ; 
But of the Vafrant none took thought ; 
And where it liked her best she aought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the Aelds she breathed again : 
The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free; 
And, coming to the banks of Tone,* 
There did she rest ; and dwell alona 
Under the greenwood tree. 

The engines of her pain, the tools 

That shaped her sorroVc, rocks and pools, 

And airs that gentjy stir 

The vernal leaves, she loved them still. 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 

Which had been done to her. 

A Bam her winter bed supplies ; 

But, till the warmth of summer skies 

And summer days is gone, 

(And all do in this tale a^ree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 

And other home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray! 

And Ruth will, long before her day, 

Be broken down and old : 

Sore aches she needs must have ! but leas 

Of mind, than body*8 wretchedness. 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 

If she is prest by want of food, 
She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side ; 
And there she begs at one steep placa 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 

That oaten Pipe of hers is mute. 
Or thrown away i but with a flute 
Her loneliness site cheers: 
This flute, made of a hemlock stalk. 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Uuantock Woodman hears. 

I, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-milhi 
By spouts and fountains wild — 
Such small machinery as she turned 
Ere she had wept, ere she had moitmad, 
A young and happy Child! 

* The Tone is a River of Somersetshire, at no great 
distance from the Quaniock Hills. These Hills, which 
are alluded to a few Stanxas below, are extremely 
beautiful, and in most places richly covered with eo|h 
pice woods. 
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Farewell ! and when thy days are told. 

Ill-fated Ruth ! in hallowed mould 

Thy corpoe shall buried be ; 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring, 

And all the congregation sing 

A Christian psalm for thee. 



XXV. 



LAODAMIA. 

*' With sacrifice before the rising nora 
Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired; 
And from the infernal Gods, mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered Lord have I required : 
Celestial pity I again implore; — 
Restore him to my sight— great Jove, restore !** 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 
With faith, the Suppflant heavenward lifts her hands; 
Wliile, like the Sun emerging from a Cloud, 
Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands ; 
Her bosom lieaves and spreads, her stature grows 
And she expects the issue in repose. 

terror ! what hath she perceived 1 — O joy ! 
What doth she look on ? — whom doth she behold t 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy 1 

His vital presence — his coiporeal mould? 
It is — if sense deceive her not — 'tis He! 
And a God leads him— winged Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake — and touched her with his wand 
That calms all fear, " Such grace hath crowned thy 

prayer, 
Laodamia ! that at Jovo*s command 
Thy Husband walks the paths of upper air : 
He comes to tarry with thee three hours* fpaee; 
Accept the gift, behold him face to face !" 

Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp ; 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The Phantom parts— but parts to re-unite. 

And re-assume his place before her sight, 

" ProtesilAua, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 
Confirm, I pray, the Vision with thy voice : 
This is our Palace,— yonder is thy throne ; 
Speak, and the floor thou tread'st on will rejoice. 
Net to appal me have the Gods bestowed 
This precious boon, — and blest a sad Abode.** 

"Great Jove, Laodamia! doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect:— Specue though I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something aim did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

" Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 
That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die ; but me the threat could not witlihold ; 
A generous cause a Victim did demand ; 
And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 
A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain.** 

" Supreme of Heroes — bravest, noblest, best ! 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
Thou found'st — and I forgive thee — here thou art — 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

*But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou should'st ch^at the malicn of tha grave ; 
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Redundant are Ihy locks, thy lipa as fair 
As when llicir breath enriclied Thcssalian air. 

" No Spectre greets mc, — no vain Shadow this ; 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side ! 
Give, on this well known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time tliy bride !" 
Jove frowned in heaven : the conscious Parc« threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Siygian hue. 

" This visage tells ihee that my doom is past : 

Know, virtue were not virtue if the joys 

Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they van)^-h. — Earth destroys 

Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 

Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 

" Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Bebellious passion : for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the lumult, of the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love. 
Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn — " 

** Ah, wherefore 1— Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the Tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated Cor!>e, 
Giveti back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom 1 
Medea's spells dispersed the weight of years, 
And .££on stood a Youth 'mid youthful peers. 

" The Gods to us are merciful— and they 

Yet further may relent : for mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony dislrest. 

And though his favourite seat be feeble Womrn's breast. 

•* But if tliou goest, I follow—" " Peace !" he said- 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 
In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 
Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

ne spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past unsighcd for, and the future sure ; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged tbera 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a divinei air. 

And fields invested with purpnreal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows. Is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Foul shall enter which hath earned 

That privilege by virtue.—" Ill," said he, 

" The end of man's exii(ience I discerned. 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight 

While tears were thy best pastime — day and night : 

And while my youthful peers, before my eyes 
(Each Hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,- or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

The wished-for wind was given : — I then revoked 
The oracle, upon the silent sea ; 
And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be i 
The foremost prow In pressing to the strand, — 
Mine tlio first blood that tinged the Tiojaa land. 



Yet bitter, oft-timea bitter, waa the pmg" 

When of thy loss I thought, beloved Wifef 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang. 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life, — 

The paths which wc had trod— these foonf ina • 

flowers ; 
My new-planned Cities, and unfinished Towers^ 

But should suspense permit the Foe to cry, 
' Behold they tremble ! haughty their array, 
Yet of their number no one dares to die V 
In soul I swept the indignity away : 
Old frailties th^n recurred : — but lofty thought. 
In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 



And thou, though strong in love, art all too 

In reason. In self government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest re-unlon in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathiaed ^ 

Be thy afifections raised and solemnised. 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Towards a higher object. — Love was given. 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love." 

Aloud she shrieked \ for Hermes re-appeara ! 
Round the dear Shade she would have clung — 'tis vain : 
The honra are past — too brief had they been yean ; 
And him no mortal effort can detain : 
Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly daj 
He through the portal takes his silent way. 
And on the palace floor a lifeless corse ahe lay: 

By no weak pity might the Gods be moved ; 
She who thus perished, not without the crime 
Of Lovers that in Reason's spite have loved. 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time. 
Apart from happy Ghosts — that gather flowen 
Of blissful quiet 'mid unfading bowera. 



Yet tears to human suflerlng are due; 
And mortal hopes defeated and o'erthrown 
Arc mourned by man, and not by man alone. 
As fondly he believes. -t-Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of Rplry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view. 
The trees' tall summits withered at the sight ; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight '.• 



THE TRIAD. 

Show roe the noblest Youth of present time, 

Whose trembling fancy would to love give birth ; 

Some God or Hero, from the Olympian clime 

Returned, to seek a Consort upon earth ; 

Or, in no doubtful prospect, let me see 

The brightest star of ages yet to be, 

And I will mate and match him blissfully. 

I will not fetch a Naiad from a flood 
Pure as herself— (song lacks not mightier power) 
Nor leaf-crowned Dryad from a pathless wood. 
Nor Sea-nymph glistening from her coral bower ; 

• For the account of these long-lived trees, seePiiny*! 
NaluralHistory, lib. xvi. cap. 44. ; and for the featuree 
in the character of Protesilaua (page 48.) see the I- 
phlKcnia in Aulis of Euripides. Virgil places the Shade 
of Laodamia in a mournful region, among unhappy 

1 ^Hii Laodamia 



It Comes.- 



TineXB OF TBS IHAOINATIOIV. 
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"Ken Mortals bodied forth in viiion still, 
Shall with Mount Ida's triple lustre fill 
The chaster roverts of a British hiil. 

** Appear: — obey my lyre's command! 
Come, like tJie Graces, hufid in hand ! 
For ye, though not by birth allied, 
Are Sisters in the bond of love ; 
And not the boldest tongue of envious pride 
In you those interweavings could reprove 
'Which They, the progeny of Jove, 
Learnt from the tuneful spheres that glide 
■In endless anion earth and sea above." — 
—I speak in v*in,— the pines have hushed their wa- 
ving: 
A peerless Fouth expectant at my side, 
Breathless as tltey, with unabated craving 
iKioks to the earth, and to the vacant air ; 
And, with a wandering eye that seems to chide, 
Asks of the clouds what Occupants they hide :— 
But why solicit more than sight could bear, 
By casting on a moment all we dare T 
Invoke we those bright Beings one by one, 
And what was boldly promised, truly shall be done. 



Issuing from her cloudy shrine ;— 

So may the thrilllngs of the lyre 

Prevail to further our desire, 

While to these shades a Nymph I call, 

The youngest of the lovely Three. — 

" Come, if the notes thihe ear may pierce. 

Submissive to the might of verse, 

By none more deeply felt than thee !" 

— I sang ; and lo ! from pastimes virginal 

She hastens to the tents 

Of nature, and the lonely elements. 

Air sparkles round her with' a dazzling sheen, 

And mark her plowing cheek, her vesture grcenJ 

And, as if wishful to disarm 

Or to repay the potent charm, 

She bears the strins^d lute of old romance. 

That cheercH the trcllised arbour's privacy. 

And soothed warwcaried knights in raftered haiU 

How light her air ! how delicate her glee ! 

So trippeJ the Wuse, ijivcnircss of the dance ; 

So, truant in waste woods, the blithe Euphrosyne.! 



^'Fear not this constraining measure ! 

Drawn by a poetic spell, 

Lucida! from domes of pleasure, 

Or from cottage-sprinkled dell, 

Come to regions solitary. 

Where the eagle builds her aery. 

Above the hermit's long-forsaken cell V* ' 

— She comes !— behold 

That Figure, like a ship with silver sail' 

Nearer she draws— a breeze uplifts her veil — 

tTpon her coming wait 

As pure a sunshine and as soft a gale 

As e'er, oo herbage covering earthly mould, 

Tempted the bird of Juno lo unfold 

His richest splendour, when his veering gait 

And every motion of his surry train 

Seem governed by a strain 

Of music, audible to him alone.— 

O Lady, worthy of earili's proudest throne ! 

Nor less, by excellence of nature, fit 

Besida an unambitious hearth to sit 

Domestic queen, where grandeur is unknown ; 

What living man could fear 

The worst of Fortune's malice, wert thou near, 

Humbling that lily stem, thy sceptre meek. 

That its fair flowers may brush from ofi* his cheek 

The too, too happy tear 1 

Uueen and handmaid lowly ! 

Whose skill can speed the day with lively caras. 

And banish melancholy 

By all that mind invents or hand prepares ; 

O thou, against whose lip, without iu smila. 

And in its silence even, no heart is proof;) 

Wboae goodness, sinking deep, would reconcile 

The softest Nursling of a gorgeous palace 

To the bare life beneath the hawthorn roof 

Of Sherwood's archer, or in caves of Wallace — 

Who that hath seen thy beauty could content 

His soal with but a glimpse of heavenly day 1 

Who that hath loved thee, but would lay 

HU strong band on the wind, if It were bent 

To take thee In thy Majesty away 1 

— Faaa onward (even the glancing deer 

Till we depart intrude not here ;) 

That moaay slope, o'er which the woodbine throwi 

A canopy, is smoothed for thy repose! 

Glad moment is It when the throng 

Of warblers in full concert strong 

Strive, and not vainly strive, to rout 

Tb« lagging abower, and force coy Fboebaa out, 

Mtc by tiM Ttlnbow'i form divine, 



But the ringlets of that head 

Why are they ungarlanded 1 

Why bedeck her temples lesa 

Than the simplest ehepherdess 7 

la it not a brow inviting 

Choicast flowers that ever breathed. 

Which the myrile would delight in 

With Idalian rotc enwrcatlR-d 1 

But her humility Is well content 

With one wild floweret (call it not forlorn) 

Flower op thk winds, beneath her bosom worn; 

Yet is it more for love than ornamenL 

Open, ye thickeus ! let her fly, 

Swift as a Thracian Nymph o'er field and height! 

For Sl>e, to all but those who love ITer shy, 

Would gladly vanish from a Stranger's sight ; 

Though where she i:^ boloved, and loves, as free 

As bird that rifles blossoms on a tree, 

Turning them inside out with arch audacity. 

Alas ! how little can a moment show 
Of an eye where feeling plays 
In ten thousand dewy rays; 
A fhce o'er wiiich a thousand shadows go ! 
— She stops— is fastened to that rivulet's aide; 
And there (while, with sedater mien. 
O'er timid waters that have scarcely lett 
Their birth-place in the rocky cleft 
She bends) at leisure may be seen 
Features to old ideal grace allied, 
Amid their smiles and dimples dignified- 
Fit countenance for the soul of primal truth, 
The bland composure of eternal youth ! 

What more changeful than the sea 1 

But over his great tides 

Fidelity prcsidcB; 

And this light hearted Maiden constant Is as he.-* 

High is her aim as heaven above, 

And wide as ether her good-will. 

And, like the lowly reed, her love 

Can drink its nurture from the scantiest rill ; 

Insight aa keen as frosty star 

Ig to ker charity no bar, 

Nor interrupts her frolic graces 

When she is, far from these wild placee, 

Encircled by familiar faces. 

O the charm that manners draw, 
Nature, from thy genuine law I 
If from what her hand would do. 
Her voice would utter, there ensue 
Aught untoward or unfit, 
She, in benign afl'ectiona pure, 
In aelf-forgetfulneoi secure, 
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0bedfl round the transient hann or yague miicbance 

A light unknown to tutored elegance : 

ller*8 {• not a cbeelc shame-strickeny 

But her blushes are joy-flushes — 

And the fault (if fault it be) 

Only ministers to quicken 

Laughtcr-loving gaiety, 

And kindle sportive wit—' 

Leaving ibis Daughter of the raoantains fret 

As if she knew that Oberon king of Faery 

Bad crossed lier purpose with some quaint vagary, 

And heard his viewless bands 

Over their mirthful triumph clapping bands. 

** Last of the Three, though eldest bom, 

Eeveal thyself, like pensive mom. 

Touched by the skylark's earliest note, 

Ere humbler gladness be afloat. 

But whether in the semblance drest 

Of dawn — or eve, ftilr virion of the west, 

Come with each anxious hope subdued 

By woman's gentle fortitude. 

Each grief, through meekness, settling int« rest. 

— Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought page 

Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand 

Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 

Among the glories of a happier age.** 

—Her brow hath opened on me — see It there^ 

Brightening the umbrage of her hair ; 

0o gleams the crescent moon, that loves 

To be descried through shady groves. 

— Tenderest bloom is on her check ; 

Wish not for a richer streak — 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye ; 

But let thy love, upon that azure field 

Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 

Its homage oflered up in purity.-^ 

What would*st thou more 1 In sunny glada 

Or under leaves of tliickest shade, 

Was such a stillness e*er diflused 

^ince earth grew cslm while angels mused t 

Boftly she treads, as if her foot were loth 

To crush the mountain dew-drops, soon to melt 

On the flower's breast ; as if she felt 

That flowers themselves, whatever their hue, 

With all their fragrance, all their glistening. 

Call to the heart for Inward listening ; 

And though for bridal wreaths and tokens tnra 

Welcomed wisely — though a growth 

Which the careless shepherd sleeps on. 

As Ally spring from turf the mourner weeps on. 

And without wrong are cropped the marble tom b to strew. 

The charm is over ; the mute phantoms gone. 

Nor will return— but droop not, favoured Youth j 

The apparition that before thee shone 

Obeyed a summons covetous of tmtb. 

From these wild rocks thy footsteps I will guide 

To bowers in which thy fortune may be tried, 

A^d one of the bright Three become thy happy Bfide 1 
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Haft eyes are wild, her head Is bare, 

The sun has burnt her coal-black hair } 

Her eyebrows have a rasty stain, 

And she came far from over tlie main. 

She has a Baby on her arm. 

Or else she ^ere alone ; 

And underneath the hay-stack warm, 

And on the greenwood stone. 

She talked and sung the woods among, 

And it was In the English tongue. 

*' Sweet Babe ! they say that I am mad. 
But nay, my heart is far too glad ; 



And I am happy when I ring 
Full many a sad and doleful tbtng ^ 
Then, lovely Baby, do not fear ! 
I pray thee have no fear of me ; 
But, safe, as in a cradle, here. 
My lovely Baby ! thou shalt be : 
To thee I know too much I owe ; 
I cannot work thee any woe. 

A Are was once within my biain ; 
And in my head a dull, dull pain ; 
And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 
Hung at my breast, and pulled at me ; 
But then there came a sight of jqf : 
It came at once to do me good ; 
I waked, and saw my little Boy, 
My little Boy of flesh and blood ; 
Oh joy for aie that sight to sea ! 
For he was here, and only be. 

Buck, little Babe, oh suck again I 
It cools my blf>od ; it eooJs my brain ; 
Thy lips I feel them, Baby ! they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
Oh ! press me with thy little hand ; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that light and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers prest. 
The breeze I see is in the tree ; 
It comes to cool my Babe and me. 

Oh ! love me. love me, little Boy \ 
Thou art thy Mother's only joy ; 
And do not dreod the waves below, 
When o'er the sea-rock's edge we go ; 
The high crag cannot work me harm. 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl ; 
The Babe I carry on my arm, 
He raves for me mj precious soul ; 
Then happy lie, for hlesi am I ; 
Without me my sweet Babe would dia^ 

Then do not fear, my Boy ! for the* 

Bold as a lion will I be ; 

And I will always be thy guide, 

Through hollow snows and rivers wide. 

I'll build an Indian bower; I know 

The leaves that make the softest bed : 

And, if from me thou wilt not go. 

But still be true till I am dead, 

Hy pretty thing ! then thou shalt sing 

As merry as the birds in spring. 

Thy Father cares not for my brea«t, 
'Tis thine, sweet Baby, there to rest; 
'Tis all thine own !— and, if its hoe 
Be clianged, that was so fair to view, 
'Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ! 
My beauty, little Child, is flown. 
But thou wilt live with me in love ; 
And what If my poor cheek be brown T 
*Tis well for me, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 

Dread not their taunts, my little Life; 
I am thy Father's wedded Wife ; 
And underneath the spreading tre« 
We two will live In honesty. 
If his sweet Boy he could forsake, 
With roe he never would have stayed : 
From him no harm my Babe can take, 
But he, poor^ Man ! is wretched made ; 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that's gone and far away. 

I'll teach my Boy the sweetest thinp ; 
ril teach him how the owlet sings. 
My llttla Babo ! thy Upa are atiU> 
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And tbou hut alniMt lacked thy fill. 

— Where art thou gone, my own dear Child 1 

What wicked lookti are tbcMe I see ? 

Alas ! alas ! that look so wild, 

It never, never came from me : 

If tbou art mad, my pretty Lad, 

Then I must be for ever sad. 

" Oh ! smile on me, my little lamb ! 

For I tby own dear Mother am. 

My love for thee hax well been tried : 

I've Bousht thy Father far and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade, 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food ; 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid ; 

We'll find thy father in the wood. 

Now laugh and be pay, to the woods away ! 

And there, my babe, we'll live for aye " 
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RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 

Thbkk was a roaring In the wind all night ; 

The rain came heavily and foil in flood;! ; 

Bnt now the sun is rising cnim and bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the Stork-dove broods ; 

The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 

The grass is bright with raindrops ; — on the moors 

The Hore is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plapliy earth 

Raises a mist ; that, glittering in the sun. 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 

I was a Traveller then npon the moor ; 

I saw the Hare that raced about with joy ; 

I heard the woods and distsnt waters roar ; 

Or heard them not, as happy as a Bmy : 

The pleasant season did my heart employ : 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy! 

But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go. 
As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low. 
To me that morning did it happen so ; 
And fears and fancies thick upon me came; 
Dim sadness— and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor 
could name. 

I heard the Sky-lark warbling in the sky ; 
And I bethought me of the playful Hare 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I ; 
Even as these blissful Creatures do I fare : 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care ; 
But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As If life's business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful things would come unsought ■ 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can He expect that otluTs should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at alii 

I thought of ChattertoD, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perished in hU pride ; 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 

Following his plough, along the mountain- side 

By our own spirits are wc deified : 

We Poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

But ibereof comes in the cud despondency and madnesii* 



Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given. 

Yet it befel, that, in this lonely place. 

When I with these untoward thoughts had striven 

Beside a Pool bare to the eye of Heaven 

I saw a Man before me unawares : 

The oldest Man he seemed that ever wore grey hoiri. 

As a huge Stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy. 
By what means it could thither come, and whence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 
Like a Sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself; 

Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep — in his extreme old age : 

His body was bent double, feet and head 

Coming together in life's pilgrimage; 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cait. 

Himself he propped, his body, limbs, and face, 
Upon a long grey StafiT of shaven wood : 
And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 
U(>on the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a Cloud the Old-man stood ; 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call ; 
And moveth all together, if it move at allt 

At length, himself unsettling, he the Pond 

Stirred with his Stafl; and fixedly did look 

Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 

As if he had been reading in a book: 

And now a Stranger's privilege I took ; 

And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 

" This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.*' 

A gentle answer did the Old-man make. 
In courteous speech which forth he slowly drew: 
And him with further words I thus bespake, 
" What occupation do you there pursue t 
This is a lonesome place for one like you." 
He answered, while a flash of mild surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble cheat, 

But each ift solemn order followed each, 

With something of a lofty utterance drest — 

Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 

Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such as grave Livers do in Scotland use. 

Religious men, who give to God and Man their daea. 

He told, that to these waters he had come 

To gather Leeches, being old and poor : 

Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 

And he had many hardships to endure: 

From iwnd to pond he roamed, from moor to moor; 

Housing, with God's good help, by choice or chance ; 

And in this way he gained an honest maintenance. 

The Old-man still stood talking by my aide ; 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide ; 
And the whole Body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with In a dream ; 
Or like a man from some far region sent, 
To give me human strength, by apt admonishment. 

My former thoughts returned : the fear that killa ; 

And hope that is unwilling to he fed ; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly llli ; 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 

— Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

'* How is it that you live, and what Is it 70a do 1** 
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He with a imito did thm hii wordi repeat ; 

And said, that, gatherlnf Leeches, far and wide 

He travelled ; ttirring thns about bis feet 

The waters of the Pools where they abide. 

♦» Once I could meet with them on every sida 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay; 

Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may." 

While he was Ulking thus, the lonely place, 

The Old-man's shape, and speech, all troubled me : 

In my mind's eye 1 seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wanderinc about slone and silently. 

While I these thoughts within myself pursued. 

He having made a pause, the same discourse renewed. 

And soon with this he other matter blended, 

Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind, 

put stately in the main ; and when he ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 

In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 

" God," said I, " be my help and stay secure; 

ru ihinlc of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor I" 



xxvni. 

THE THORN. 

** THsaa is a Thorn— it looks so old. 

In truth, you'd find it hard to say 

How it could ever have been young. 

It looks so old and gray. 

Wot higher than a two years' child 

It stands erect, this aged Thorn ; 

fio leaves it has, no thorny points; 

It is a mass of knotted Joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 

With lichens it is overgrown. 

Like rock or stone, it is o'ergrown, 

With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melancholy crop: 

Up from the earth these mosses creep. 

And this poor Thorn they cl isp it round 

Bo close, you'd say that they were bent 

With plain aad manifest intent * 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And all bad Joined in one endeavour 

To bury this poor Thorn for ey». 

High on a mountain's highest ridge, 

Where oft the stormy winter gale 

Cuts like a scythe, while through the ctoada 

It sweeps from vale to vale ; 

Not five yards from the mountain path, 

This TlKMu you on your left espy ; 

And to the left, thtee yards beyond, 

Ton see a little muddy ^ond 

Of water-Hsever dry, 

Though but of compass small, and bar* 

To thirsty suns and parching ^r. 

And, close beside this aged Thorn, 
There Is a f^esh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a Hill of moss, 
Just half a foot in height. 
All lovely colours there you se^, 
All colours that were ever seen ; 
And mossy network too is there, 
As if by band of lady fair 
Th^ work bad woven l>een; 
And cups, the darlings of the eye. 
So deep is their vermillioa dye. 

Ah ma ! what lovely tints are tbart 
or ollta grMB aad loarkt bright, 



In spikes, In branches, and fa start, 

Green, red, and pearly white ! 

This heap of earth o'ergrown with moss, 

Which close betide the Thorn you see. 

Bo fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 

Is like an infknt's grave in size, 

As like as like can be: 

But never, never any where. 

An infant's grave was half so fair. 

Now would you see this aged Thorn, 

This Pond, and beauteous Hill of moss, 

You must take care and choose your time 

The mountain when to cross. 

For oft there sits between the Heap 

80 like an infant's grave in size, 

And that same Pond of which I spoka, 

A Woman in a scarlet cloak, 

And to herself she cries, 

* Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me! oh misery!* 

At all times of the day and nif^t 

This wretched Woman thither goes; 

And she is known to every star. 

And every wind that blows; 

And there, beside the Thorn, she sits 

When the blue daylight's in the skies. 

And when the whirlwind's on the hiU, 

Or frosty air is keen and stUl, 

And to herself she cries, 

' Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me I oh misery ! 

" * Now wherefore, thus, by day and night. 

In rain, in tempest, and in snow. 

Thus to the dreary mountain-top 

Does this poor Woman gol 

And why sits she beside the Thorn 

When the blue daylight's in tlie sky. 

Or when the whirlwind's on the hill, 

Or frosty air Is keen and still. 

And wherefore does she cry 1 — 

Oh wherefore 1 wherefore 1 tell roe why 

IKms she repeat that doleful cryt'* 

" I cannot tell ; I wish I could ; 
For the true reason no one knows: 
But would you gladly view the spot. 
The spot to which she goes; 
The hillock like an infant's grave, 
The Pond— and Thorn, so old and gray ; 
Pass by her door— 'tis seldom shut— 
And, if you see her in her hut- 
Then to the spot away ! 
I never heard of sucn as dare 
Approach the spot when she Is there.** 

*' But wherefore to the 4nountaln-top 

Can this unhappy Woman go, 

Wliatever star is in tlia skies, 

Whatever wind may blow 1" 

" *Tia known, that twenty years are past 

Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 

Gave with a maiden's true good will 

Her company to Stephen Uili ; 

And she was blithe and gay, 

While friends and kindred all approved 

Of him whom tenderly she loved. 

And they had fixed the wedding day, 

The morning that must wed them both ; 

But Stephen to another Maid 

Had sworn another oath ; 

And, with this other Maid, to church 

Unthinking Stephen went— 

Poor Martha ! on that woefol day 

A pang of pitiless dismay 

iBio hflr loiil WM wDt ; 
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A Hn was kindJed in ber breast, 
Which mlcbt not bum itself to rest 

They mj, full dz niontbt after this, 

While yet the suminer leaves were greeD, 

She to the mountain-top would go, 

And there was often seen. 

Alasi her lamentable state 

Even to a careless eye was plain ; 

She was with child, and she was mad ; 

Yet often she was sober sad 

From her exceeding pain. 

O guilty Fatber^would that death 

Had saved him from that breach of faith ! 

Sad case for such a brain In hold 

Communion with a stirring child ! 

Sad caae, as you may think, for one 

Who had a brain so wild ! 

Last Chriittmaa-eve we talked of thiSf 

And grey-haired Wilfred of the glen 

Held that the unborn Infant wrought 

About Its mother*s heart, and brought 

Her senses back again: 

And, when at last her time drew near, 

Her looks were calm, her senses clear. 

More know I not, I wish I did^ 

And it should all be told to you ; 

For what became of this poor Child 

No Mortal ever knew; 

Nay — if a Child to her was bom 

No earthly tongue could ever tell ; 

And If *twas bom alive or dead, 

Far less could this with proof be said ; 

But some remember well. 

That Martha Ray about this time 

Would up the mountain often elimb. 

And all that winter, when at night 

The wind blew from the mountain-peck, 

'Twas worth your while, though in tlie dark, 

The churchyard path to seek : 

For many a time and oft were heard 

Cries coming from the mountain-head: 

Some plainly living voices were ; 

And others, Tve heard many swear, 

Were roices of the dead : 

I cannot thhik, wlMte>r they say, 

They had to do with Martha Kay. 

But that she goes to this old Thorn, 
The Thorn which I described to you. 
And there sits in a scarlet cloak, 
I will be sworn is true. 
For one day with my teleacopa. 
To view the ocean wide and bright. 
When to this country first I came. 
Ere I had beard of Martha's name, 
I climbed the mountain's height : 
A storm came on, and I could see 
No ol»}eet higher than my knee. 

*Twas mist and rain, and storm and rain ; 

No screen, no fence could I discover ; 

And then the wind ! in faith, it was 

A wind full ten times over. 

I looked around, I thought I saw 

A jutting crag, — and off I ran, 

Head- foremost, through the driving rain, 

The shelter of the crag to gain ; 

And, as I am a man, 

Instead of jutting crag, I flMind 

A Woman seated on tlie ground. 

I did not speak— I saw her face ; 
Her face ! — it was enough for me ; 
I tamed about and lieard liar cry, 



* Oh mimrf ! oh niaery !* 

And there she sits, until the moon 

Through half the clear blue sky will go ; 

And, when the little breezes make 

The waters of the Pond to shake. 

An all the country know. 

She shudders, and you hear ber ery, 

* Oh misery ! oh misery !* ** 

'* But what's the Thorn 1 and what the Pond 9 

And What the Hill of moss to her 1 

And what the creeping breeze that cornea 

The llule Pond to stir 1" 

*' I eannot tell ; but tome will say 

She hanged her Baby on the tree ; 

Some say she drowned tt in the Pond, 

Which Is a little step Iwyond : 

But all and each agree. 

The little Babe was buried there. 

Beneath that Hill of moss so fair. 

I*ve heard, the moss Is spotted red 

With drops of that poor infant's blood; 

But kill a new-born Infbnt thus, 

I do not think she could ! 

Some say, if to the pond you go, 

And fix on It a steady view. 

The shadow of a Iwbe you tract, 

A baby and a baby's face. 

And that it looks at you ; 

Whene'er you look on it, 'tis plain 

The baby looks at you again. \ 

And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public Justice brought; 
And for the little infant's bones 
With spades they would have sought^ 
But then the beauteous Hill of moas 
Before their eyes iMgan to stir ! 
And, for full fifty yards around. 
The grass— it sliook upon the ground ! 
Tet all do still aver 
The little Babe is burled there. 
Beneath that Hill of moas so fair. 

I ccnnoc tell how this may be : 

But plain it ia, the Tliora la booad 

With heavy tufls of moss that siriTe 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And this I know, full many a time. 

When she was on the mountain hi^, 

By day, and in the silent night. 

When all the stars shone dear aad brigbf. 

That I have h^ard her cry, 

* Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Ob woe is me ! oh misery !* " 



XXIX. 

BART-LEAF WELL. 

Hart-Leap Well is a small spring of water, abo«t fiva 
miles from Richmond in Yorkshire, and near the side 
of the road that leads from Richmond to Askrin. 
Its name is derived from a remarkable Chase, ua 
memory of which is preferred by the monnmentv 
spoken of in the second Part of the follow tog Poen, 
which monuoMBls do now eziat aa I hava lliere da- 
scribed them. 

Tbb Knight bad ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He tamed aside towards a Vassal's door, 
And ** Bring another horse !" he cried aloud. 

" Another Horse !**— That shout the Vassal baaid 
And saddled his best Steed, a comely gray ; 
Sir Walter mounted him ; be waa the third 
Which ba bad momied ea Unt gloitova dajr. 
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Joy sparkled in the praftcing Courier's eyes ; 
The Horse and Horseman are a Iiappy patr ; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful RHence in the nlr. 

A rout this morning lea Sir Walter's Hall, 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 
But Horse and Man are vanifehed, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired Dogs that yet remain: 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The Knight halloord, he cheered and chid them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbruidings stern ; 
But breath and eyesight fail : and, one by one. 
The Dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown? 
—This Chase It look* not like an earthly Chase ; 
Sir Walter and tlie Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart lolls along the mountain side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention by what dcaih he died ; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, Dog, nor Man, nor Boy : 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in tliis glorious feat; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were tremblhig still. 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never bad living man such joyful lot !) 

Sir Walter walked all roundi north, south, and weatt 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And climbing up the bill— (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, *« Till now 
Such sight waa never seen by living ryes : 
Thr«c leapa have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

ril build a Pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small Arbour, made for rural joy ; 
»Twill be the Traveller's shed, the Pilgrim's cot, 
A place of love for Damsels that are coy. 

A canning Artiit will I have to frame 

A basin for that Fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the samei 

From this day fortJi, shall call it Hart-leap Wkll. 

And, gallant Stag ! to make thy praises known, 
A nother monument shall here be raised ; 
Three several Pillars, each a rough-hewn Stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 

And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
I will come hither with my Paramour ; 
And with the Dancers and the Minstrel's sung 
We will make merry in that pleasant Bower. 

Till the foundation* of the monntalas fail 
My Maoaion with Its Arboar shall endure ;— 



The joy of them who till the fields^ B#»Ie, 
And them who dwell '-mong the woods of tFrel" 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead 
Wiih brea'hiess nosstrils stretched above the f^pring. 
—Soon did the Knight perform what be had saM 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered, 
A Cup of stone received the living Well; 
Three Pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a House of Pleasure in tl;e dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined,— 
Which soon composed a little sylvan Hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the Fummcr-days were long. 
Sir Walter led his wonderine Paramour ; 
And wilh the Dancers and the Minsirnl's song 
Made merriment within that pleasant Bow6r. 

The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time 
And his bones lie in h:s paternal vale.— 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another tale. 



TART RECOKD. 

The moving accident is not my trade : 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hcaita. 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three Afih-us at three corners of a square ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a W^ell. 

What this imported I could HI divine : 
And, pulling now the re'.n my horse to atop, 
I saw three Pillars standing In a line, 
The last Stone Pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grny, with neither arms nor head ; 
Half- wasted the square Mound of tawny green ; 
So that you ju^t might say, as then I said, 
'* Here in old time the hand of man bath been.** 

T looked upon the hill both far and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey; 
It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

T stood in variona thoughts and fancies lost, 
W^hen one, who was in Shepherd's* garb attired, 
Came up the Hollow :— Him did I accost, 
And what this place might be I then inquired. 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my formar rhyra« I have rehearsed. 
" A jolly place," said he. ** in times of old ! 
But something ails it now ; the spot is curat. 

You sec these lifeless Stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms — 
These were the Bower; and here a Mansion Mood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 

The Arbour does Its own condition fell ; 
You see the Stones, the Fountain, and the Strea m 
But as to the great Lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that Cup of atone; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep. 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groao. 

Some aay that here a murder baa been done. 
And blocd ciiee out for blood: but, for my part. 
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^▼e gneniBd, ^tn Fve been fitting In the lun, 
That it was all for that unhappy Hart. 

Wbat thouf hta must through the Creature's brain have 

past ! 
Evan from the topmost Stone, upon the Steep, 
Are but three bounds— and look, Bir, at this last — 
Master ! it has been a cruei-leap. 



For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Ilnrt might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the Well. 

Bere on the grass perhaps aslc4^ he sank; 
JLuIled by the Fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
Ai^heli he bad wandered from his mother's side. 

In April here beneath the scented thorn 
lie heard the birds tlieir morning carols sing; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was bora 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

Now, here is neither grass nor f>1easant shade; 

The sun on drearier HuHow never shone ; 

80 will it be, as I have often said, 

Till Tree^, and Stones, and Fountain, all are gone." 

" Gray-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small diSerence lies between thy creed and mine : 
This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
Bis death was mourned by Sympathy divine. 

'The Being, that is in the clouds and a(r, 
That is in the green loaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he lovea. 

"The Pleasure-hoase is duit : — behind, before, 
Thto is no common waste,, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, In due course of time, once more 
^hall hers put on her beauty and her bloom'. 

iBhe leaves these objects to ai slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 

But, at the coming of thv milder day. 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide. 
Taught both by what »hc showis, and What conceals. 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of lli«, meanest thing that feels.*' 
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AT TBS rSAST OF BROUCHAX CAStLBf* 

VrON THE ftKSTORATTO» 09 LO*D CLirrOKD, THK 
SBSniVRD, TO TIIK BSTATES AftXt UOMOCSS Of HtS 

ANCESTORS. 

Hian in the breathless Hall the Minstrel sale, 
And Emont's murmur mingled with the Song.-' 

• Henry Lord Clifferd, &e. &c., who is the Bubject rf 
this Poem, wan the Bon of Jolm Lord Cllffor**, who 
was slain at Towton Field, which John Lord Cliflbrd 
as is known to the Reader of Et\cl\»h History, was ihJ 
person who after the battle of Wakefield slew, in the 
imraiiit, the young Earl of Rutland, son of the Duke 
of York, who had faTlrti in the bntrle, " in part of 
revengft" (Hay the Autl»or« of the History of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland ;) "for the Earl'i* Fiiiher hdd 
slain hie." A deed which worthily blemished the 
author (^ith Speed;) but whrti'iia he adds, " dnre 
prom its any thing temperate of mhi^elf in the heat of 
martial fury 1 chiefly, when it was resolved not ro 
leave any branch of the York line vtanding • tor so 
one Diaketh this Lord to speak." Thin, no doubt, I 
would observe by the bv, was an action sufficiently in 
Oie llndifllfd spirit of the times, and yet not altofe- 



The words of ancient time I thus traaalate, 
A festal Strain that bath been silent long. 

" From Town to Town, from Tower to Tower/ 
The Red Rose is a pladsomc Flower. 
Her thirty years of Winter past. 
The Red Ro.se is revived at last; 
She lifts her head for endlcH.i pprinj, 
For everlasting bhissoniiiig ; 
Both Roses flourish, Sed and White. 
In love and sisterly deli;^ht 
The two that were at i<trite arc blended,' 
An4 all old troubles now are ended.— 
Joy.! joy to both I but most to her 
Who is the Flower of Lancaster ! 
Behold her how She sraile.s to-day 
On this great throng, thid bright array I 
Fair greeting doth ^he send to all 

tlier BO bad as represented ; " for the Earl was nc? 
child, as some writers wnuhl have him, but able id 
bear arms, being sixteen or peve?tiecn years of ajto, 
as is evident from this, (say the Mriiioirs of thtf 
Countess of Pembroke, who was latnlnhly anxious to 
wipe away, as far ns couUl he, this .sticrna from iho 
illustriousuame to which s^lie was bnrii.) that he was 
the next Child to Kijiff Edward ihe I'onrth, which 
tii» niolher had by Richnrd Duke of Yoiiv, and that 
JCmp was then ei^liteen ymrs of aife : and for the 
^laall distance betwixt her Childn n, ?• e Austin Vin- 
cent, ill his Book of Nnbiliy, pnire G.-2., where ho 
writes of them all. It may fiir.h;'r be ohnerved, that 
"tiord Cliflbrd, who was ilien hiins-elf euly iweiity-ftVB 
years of age, had b"en a leaiiins Man and Comman- 
der, two or three years tnf:r;licr in ihe army of Lan- 
caster, before tliin time ; and, therefore, would be less 
likely to think that the Earl of Riniand ini^lit be enii-. 
tied to mercy from his youth. — Hut, ii:clependent of 
lhi» aet, at best a cruel and savane one, the Family 
of Ciifl«»rd had done enoufrh to draw upon them the 
vehement hatred of the House of York : mt that after 
the Battle of Towton, there was no hope for them 
but in flight and conrealmeiit. Henry, tJie subject of 
the Poem, was deprived of his estate and honoura 
during the space of twenty-four years; all which time 
h« lived as a shepherd in Yorkshire, or In Cnmber- 
land, -where the est.iie of his Father in-law (Sir 
Lancelot Threlkeld) lay. He wsia restored to hia 
estate and honours in the first year of Menry the 
Seventh. It is recorded that, " when called to par- 
liament, he beliav(fd nobly and wisely ; but otherwise 
came seldom to London or the Court; and rather de- 
lighted to live in the country, where he repaired seve- 
ral of his Castles, which liad pone to de'-.vy, during 
the late tVoubI««." Thus far is chiefly collected from 
Nicholson and iturn; and I can r.(id, from my own 
knowledge, that there U a tradition current in the 
village of Threlkeld and its in i;:lihourliood. his prin- 
cipal retreat, that, in the course of hirf >*hepherd-life, 
he had acquired great a.«itroMornical knowledee. I 
cannot conclude this note without adding a word up- 
on the subject of those numerous and noble feudal 
Ediflces, spoken of In the Pnem, tin* ruln» <»f some of 
which are, at this day. so fireaL an ornament to that 
lnteff»tii|jg country. The Cfiffords had always been 
distihguiMted for an honourable pride in tliej^e t^as- 
tles : and we ha^•e seen thai after the ware n( York 
and Lancaster they were r» built; in the civil wars of 
Charles the Fini they were at'iiin laid waste, and 
again ret!i(ired almost to their former nin^'i'Micenre by 
the celebrated Lady Anne Cliff'ord, Countt >s of Pem- 
broke, fcc. ace. Xot more than twenty iKe years 
after this was done, when the estates of I'liiford had 
passed ir|t«> tije Family of Tuflon, three of these Caa- 
iles, narf>)ely, Broug h, Brougham, and Pendrng<ur, were 
demolished, and the tinilier aMd othei; materials sold 
by Thf^mas Earl orThanet. We will hope fhi»t, when 
this order was issued, the Earl had not corjsiiilled the 
textjpf Isaiah, ^"^tii riiap. 12th verse, to wliirh the In- 
scription pfaired rtver the jj.-ite of PendrnL'im Castle, by 
tl»^ Countess of Pembroke (I beli«ve hi-i Grandmo- 
ther,) HI the time she repaired tlint structine, refer* 
the reader :—".^</ f A'?/ that xhalt l:r of tlire sk^tll 
build the. old vastr picas : thou shaft raise up the 
ffvvdnitnns of^ many ijint rut inns ; ami thvii sh<i/f be 
rnllrd (hii riptiinr cf thr hriu^ thf rtstortr of piiths 
to dictit ITU**" The Earl of Thaiet, the p^e^^■nt po^- 
seatorof ihe E.^tAtaa, wifh a due rei-jtert for the" rue 
mory of his ancestors, and a proper r<'iij.e <>f the vatiiw 
and beauiy of these remains of uutifiuity, has (I uin 
udd) given cvders that they shall Le piesarved Tmtn 
all' depredations^. 
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From ererj eoner of the Rtll ; 
But, chiefly from above tho Boeid 
Mr^here sits in state our riglUftil Lord, 
A Clilford to hit own restored ! 

*' They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth-field. 
Not long the Avenger waa withstood — 
Earth helped him with the cry of blood :* 
Bt. George was for ui9, and the might 
Of blessed Angels crowned the right. «> 
Loud voice the Land has uttered fortk, 
We loudest in the faithful North : 
Our Fields rejoke, our Mountains rinf, 
Our Streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our Strong-abodes and Castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 

** How glad Is Bkipton at thla hour— 
Though she if but a lonely Tower ! 
To vacancy and silence left ; 
Of all her gaardlan sdds bereft — 
Knight, Squire, or Yuoman, Page or Groom : 
We have them at the feast of Brough'm. 
IJuw glad. PcndrafOD— though the siee]^ 
Of years be on lier ! — She shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 
Rejoiced is B rough, right glad I deem 
Bttidc her little humble Stream ; '^ 

And she that Iteepcth watch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard ; 
They both are happy at this hour. 
Though each is but a lonely Tower:— 
But here is perfect joy aud pride 
For one fair bouse by Emont's side, 
This day distinguished without peer 
To see her Master and to cheer — 
Uim, and his Lady Mother dear ! 

" Oh! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was bom — 
Give her wings that she may fly, 
Or she sees her infant dial 
6words that are with slaughter wild 
Bunt the Mother and the Child. 
Who will take them from the light t 
— ^Yonder is a Man in sight- 
Yonder is a House — but wheraf 
No, they must not enter there. 
To the Caves, and to the Brooks^ 
To the Clouds of Heaven ebe looks ; 
She is speechless, but her eyea 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 
Blissful Mary, Mother mild, 
Maid and Mother undeftled, 
fl#ve a Mother and her Child! 

'> 

" Now Who Is he that boands with Joj 
On Carrock^s side, a Shepherd Boy ? 
No thoughts hath be but thoughts thai pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
Can tills be He who hither came 
In seotat, like a smothered flame T 
O'er whom such thankAil tears were shed 
For shelter, and a poor Man's bread ! 
God loves the Child ; and God hoih willed 
That those dear words shouW be fulfilled, ■ 
The Lady's words, when forced away 
The last she to her Babe did say, 
* My own, my own, thy Fellottr-gueit 

• This line is from " The Battle of Bosworth Field," 
by Sir John Beanmont (brother to the Dramatist,) 
whose poems are written with much spirit, elegance, 
and harmony ; and have deservedly been reprinted 
lately in Chalmer's ColleoUoD of English Poets. 
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I may not b«; hot reat thee, , 

For lowly Shepherd's life is beat r 

" Alas! when evil men are stroof 
No life Is good, no pleasure long. 
The Boy must part from Moaedal«*fl Grove*, 
And leave Blencathara's rugged C^jves, 
And quit the flowers that summer brines 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs ; 
Must vanish, and his carelesa cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 
— Give Sir Lancelot Thrclkeld praise r 
Hear It, good Man, old in days! 
Thou Tree of covert and of rest 
For this young Bird that Is dirtreat; " 
Among thy branches safe he lay. 
And he was free to sport and play, 
When fkioona were abroad for prey. 

** A recreant Harp, mn ttnga of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear ! 
I said, when evil Men are strong, A:!r*- 
No life is good, no pleasure long, 
A weak and cowardly untruth! 
Our Cllflbrd waa a happy Youth, 
And thankful through a weary time. 
That brought him up to manhood's prime: 
—Again he wanders fbnh at wl||^ . 
And tendr n Flock from hUI to h^k^ 
His garb is humble ; ne'er was seen 
Sueh garb with sttch a noble mien ; 
Among the Shepherd-grooms no Mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state ! 
Yet lacks not friends for solemn gle«| 
And a cheerful company, 
That learned of him submissive way* 
An4 comforted his private days. 
To his side the Fallow-deer 
Came, and rested withotH 
The Eagle, Lord of land ai 
Stooped down to pay him feauj ; 
And both the undying fish* that swin 
Through Bowscale Tarn did wait on L 

The Pnir wajre sprvants of his eye 

Tn their immortality ; 

They moved about in open sight, 

To and fro, for bis delight. 

He knew the Rocks which Angels ha 

On the Mountains visitant; 

He hath kenned them taking" wing: 

And the Caves where Faeries sing 

Be hath entered ; and been told 

By Voiees how men lived of old. 

Among the Heavena his eye can see 

Face of thing that is to he ; 

And, if Men report him right. 

Be could whisper words <tf might 

—Now another day is come. 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; -^ 

He hath thrown aside his Crook, 

And hath burled deep his Book; 

Armour rusting in his Hallo 

On the blood of CUffbrdf calls ;— 

' Qnell the Scot,* exclaims the Lance- 
Bear me to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of tbe Shield— 



* It Is Imagined by the MQQie of the country that 
there are two immortal FisS, fillMibitants of this Tarn, 
which nes In the mountains not tfu- from Threlkeld.— 
BIcncathara, mentioned before, Is the old and proper .j^ 
name of the mountain vulgarly called Saddle-back. ^ 

t The martial oharacter of the ClUEbrds is well 
known to the readers of English blstd^ but it may 
not be improper here to say, by Way of coinmenl on 
these lines and what follows, thatbr sides sevenUMthera^iw 
who perished In the same manner,t he four immediate Sft 
Progenitors of the Person In whose heakog thif ia sup- 
posedtobeapokeni all died iff the Field,. - ■■' ^ 
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Tell iTiy nmme, thon trembling Field ; 
PfcM of de«Ui, wbcrc*er Uiou be, 
Groan thou witb our vktorjr ! 
Happy day, and mighty hour, 
Whea our Shepherd, in bis power. 
Mailed and horsed, With lance and sword, 
TTo bis Anccston restored 
^Xike a re- appearing Star, 
Like, a gloty from af^r, 
First shall head the Flock' of War !" 

,.Ataa!' the fervent Harper did not know 
Tbat for a traimui Soul the Lay was framed, 
Who, loag comp«nid in bamble walks to go, 
Was soAened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

Love bad be found in huti where poor Men lie; 
His daily Teacbers had been Woods and Rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep t^at is among the lonely billi. 

In him the savage virtu« of the Race, 
Itevenge, and all ferocious thoughts wore dead:^ . 
Nor did he cbAlige; but kept in lofty placo 
The wisddta which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the Vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more ; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, • 
** The Good Lord ClilTord*' was the name be bore. 
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Yks, it was the moaptain Bcbo, 
JBolitary, elear, profound. 
Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
'^•ving to her sound for sound I 

. .M}\UiJi0k reply 

To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like — but oh, huw dilTerent ! 

Hears not also mortal Life ? 
Hear not we, unthinking Creatures ! 
Slaves of Folly, Love or Strife, 
Voices of two different Natures 1 

Have not We two 1 — yes, we have 
Answers, and Wo know jopt whence ; 

choes from beyond tlie grave, 

ecoguised intelligence ! 

Often as thy inward ear 
Catclies such rebounds, heWare^^~ 
Liiiten, ponder, bold them dear; 
For of God,— of God they are. 



Whence thou dost poor upon the worid a flood 
Of bannony, *with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home ! 



xxxm. 

It is no Spirit who from Heaven hath, flown. 

And is descending on his embassy ; 

Nor Traveller gone from Earth the Heavens to espy ! 

*Tis Hesperus— there he stands with glittering crown, 

First admonition tlMU the sua is down, 

For yet it is broad daylight ! clouds pass by ; 

A few are near him still— and now th« sky, 

He hath it to himself'^tia all his own. 

O most ambitious Star ! thy Presence brought 

A startling recollection to my mind 

Of the distingtttehed few among mankind. 

Who dare to step beyond their natural race, 

As thou seemst now to do : — nor was a thought 

Dented^that even I might one day trace 

Some ground not mine ; and, strong her stvenglh above* 

My Soul, and Apparition in the place, 

Tread there, with steps that no one shall reprove ! 



XXXl^ 
TO A 8KV-LA|tK. 

tRKAL Minstrel! Pilgrim' of the sky : 
tbou di^pise the £arth where cares abound? 

A'bile the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
with thy nest upon the dewy ground T 
nest whieh tbou canst drop into at will, 

Me quivering wings composed, iliat music still ! 

the last point of vision, and beyond, 
unt," daring Warbler ! that love-prompted strain, 
a'wtzt thee and^ thine a oever-faMlli bond) 
Thrill*! not the ie»s the bosom of the plain: 
Yet might'st thott seem, proad privilege ! to tlag 
4^' All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to tJbit Nigbclna^e her shady wood ; 
▲ privacy of gloriou^ght is thine ; 



XXXlV. 
FRENCH RKirOLUTION, 

AS IT ▲PPCARJCD TO KTCTHUSIASXa AT 1TB COMMtNCa 
MKNT.* RKPRIKTBD FROM " TBK rKICKD." 

Oh ! pleasant exercise of hope and fby ! 

For mighty were the Auziliars, which ili«n stood 

Upon our side, we who were strong in love I 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heavea ?— Oh ! times. 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at o^ice 

The attraction of a country in Rouianee ! 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights, 

When most intent on making of herself 

A prime Enchantress — to assist the work, 

VVbhyi then was going forward in her nanc : 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth, 

^he beauty wore of prom ise^ihat which sets 

^(As at some moment might not be unfelt 

'Among the beavers of paradise itself) 
The 1)udding rose above the rose full blown. 
What Temper at the prospect did not wake 
To haziness untiiought of? The inert 
Were roused, and Uveiy Natures rapt away! 

'They who had fed their childhood upon dreama, 
The Playfellows of fancy, who had mada 
All powers of swiftness, nubtilty and strength 
Their ministerf, who in lordly wise had stirred 
Attong the grandest. objects of the sense, 
And dealt with wbat9ne*er tbay found them 

5Aa if they had wiihin some lurking right 
To wield It ; — they, too, Whb, of gentle mood. 
Had watched all gentle motions, and to these 
liaU fitted their own thoughts, schfinera more mild 
And in the region of their peaceful selves : — 
Now was it that botJ^ found, the Meek and Lofty 
Did both find hclpefs to their heart's desire, 

'^And stufi'nt haod, plastic as they could wish; 

(Wo^e called upon ta exercise tUeir skill, 

^Not fn Utopia, subterranean Fields, 
Or some secreted Island, Heaven knows where ! 
But Ih the very worUl,^ which is the world 
Of all of us— the place where in the end 
\^e find OQf ba|Hplness, or not at all ! 

* ThiR, and the Extract, page 6, and the irst 
JPiece of this Class, are from the unpublished Poem 
of which some account Is given in the Preface to tha 

EXCURSION. 
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XXXV. 
ODE. 

TDK PASS OP KIRKSTOKV. 
I. 

WiTnm the mind strong fancies work, 

A dt'pp dolijjlit the bosom thrills, 

Oft as I paag along the fork 

Of tlicse IVatirrjal liil!s: 

Where, save ilio ru?7cd road, we find 

No appnnnjrc of liuinau kind ; 

Nor Mm of man, if stone or rock 

eeeniod not lib liandy-work to mock 

By Boinfthinn: co;;:n7.ahly shaped ; 

Mockery — or modrl ronclily li(rwn, 

And left as if by eartliqnakc strewn, 

Or from the Flood r-israped : 

Altars for Druid service fit ; 

(But where no tire was ever lit, 

Unless the glow-worm to the skicf 

Thence ofler niphtly s.icrifirc ;) 

Wrinkled Egyptian monument; 

Green nmsi* grown tower; or hoary tent; 

Tents of a camp that never Bhall be raised ; 

pn which four thousand years have gazed .' 

8. 

Vc plough shares sparkling on (Ue flopeil 

Ye «mnw-white lambs that trip 

Imi»ri«ow<l 'mid llie formal props 

Of rcgll( o.: owuership ! 

Yc trees, llial may to-morrow fall 

'Po feed ilic insaiintc rrociipall 

Lawns, house?, chuttols, provP!«, and fields, 

All tbnt tlio fertile valley shields; 

Wnpea of fblly — baits of crime,-:— 

Of lifr'B unru/ry game the stake, 

Playth4:r'<* that I.eep the eyes awake 

Of droWiy, dotard Time ; — 

O care! O gTilIt:— O vales and plains, 

}{«re, 'niid his own nnvexrd domains, 

A GcniuM dwells, that can eubdue 

At once nil memory of Von,^- 

Most potent when mists veil the sky, 

Mj?!f8 that di.stnrt and ma^nlfj* ; 

While tlic coarse rushes, to the sweeping breeze, 

^^igh forth tltcir ancicot mcJodies ! 

3. 

Cist to tho3e shriller notes l—tkat marcli 

Perchance was on the blast, 

When, through this Hf 1;,'hi's Inverted areh, 

Rome's earliest lej»if)n passed! 

— ^They saw, adventurou!i(y impelled, 

And o!f!(>r eyes than theirs beheld, 

ThU block — and yon, wlir«e Church IU(e fraine 

Gives to the b tva<;2 Pass Its name. 

AspiTln? Hoad ! that lov's-t to btdo 

Thy darin:: in a vapoury bourn, 

Not seldom may thr boqr return 

When tlion phall bo my Guide: 

And I (as oHban we tiuU cause, 

When life U at n woary pause. 

And wo have paatc-d op the hill 

Of duty with relti'^ant will) 

Be thankfjl, even tJinvTh tired and faint. 

Fur the rich bounties of Con«»trarnt ; 

Whence ofl invisoraiinf transports floff 

'That Choice lacked couraga to .baatow ! 



My Soul wa5 grateful for delight 
That wore a threatening brow ; 
A veil is lifted— can she slight 
The scene that opens now 1 
Though habitation i¥Mie appear, 
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Tne greenness tells, man muit be there ; , * 

The shelter— that the p6rspectlve '^1* 

Is of the clime in which we live ; 

Where Toil pursues his daily round ; 

Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love, 

In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 

Inflicts his tender wound. 

— Who comes not hither ne'er shall Iniow 

How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leapa 

The brook adowu the rocky steeps. 

Farewell, thou desolate Dopain ! 

Hope, pointing to the cultured Plain, 

CaroU like a shepherd lluy ; 

And who is she ? — Can that be Joy ! 

Who, with a sunbeam for her guide, 

Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 

While Faith, from yonder opening cloud, 

To hill and vale proclaims alond, 

»' Whate'er the weak may dread, thewicksd dare. 

Thy lot, O Man, la good, thy portion fair ! 



■Sr^ . 
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XXXVI. 
EVENING ODE, 

C0X?0SKD VTOS AH BVKMfO OF CXTRAORDIXAaT 
SPLKMK3VR AXD BEAUTY- 

1. 

Had tMs efTulgence disappeared 

With flyinj; haste, I might have senfj 

Among th« speechless clouds, a look 

Of blank aoionishment ; 

But 'tis endued with power to stay, 

And sanctify one closing day. 

That frati Mortality may see — 

What la 1 — ah no, but what can be ! 

Time was when field and watery cove 

With modulated echoes rang, 

While clioirs of fervent Angels sang 

Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or, crownin™, star-like, each some sovereign height, * 

Wartiyyed, for hedvi'n above and earth below, 

Strains sui*aMe to both. — Such holy rite, 

Mrthinks, if audibly repealed now 

Freiift hill or valtey, could not mo%'e 

Buhlimer transport, purer love, 

Ttian doth this silent spectacle— the gleam-rr 

The shadow—and the peace supreme ! 

9. 

No aound is iiUcrad,— but a deep 

And solemn harmony pervades 

The hollow vale ttom steep to ateep, 

And pi'netrMea the glades. 

Far-distant tmag«is draw tiigh. 

Called forth by wondinus potency 

Of beamy radianca, that imbues 

Whate'er it strikes with gem-like hues) 

In vision exquisitely clear. 

Herds range along the mountain side ; 

And glistetiiug antlers are descried ; 

And gilded flocks appear. 

Thine in the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve! 

But long as godrllko wish, or hope divine, 

Informs my spirit, ne'er can I believe 

That this magniflcence is wholly thine ! 

~-From worldrt not quickeoffd by the soil 

A portion of the gift h won ; 

Au intcrm'nglinf of Heaven's pomp is spread 

On ground which British shepherds tread ! 

3. 

And, if there be whom brokes tiea 
Ailttct, or injuries aasail, 
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Ton hazy rid^ef to thclf eye*. 

Present a f lorious scale, 

Climbing suffuied with sunny air, 

To fftop — no record haih toW where I 

And tempting Fancy to ascend, - 

And with iminortai Spirits blend ! 

—•Wings at roy shoulder seem to play ;* 

But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 

On those bright steps that heaven-ward raise 

Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad, 

And see to what fair countries ye are bound ! 

And if BomSi Traveller, wea^ of his road, 

Hath slept since noon-tide on the grassy ground, 

Ye Genii ! to his covert spoed ; 

And ivake Ilim with such gentle heed 

As may attune his soul to meet the dower 

Bestowed on this transcendant hour! 

4. 

Such hues from their celestial Urn 
Were wont to stream before my fye, 
Where'er it wandered in the morn 
Of blissful infancy. 

This glimpse of glory, why renewed 1 
Nay, rather spealt with gratitude ; 
For, if a vestige of those gleams 
Survived, 'twas only in my dreams. 
Dread Power I whom peace and calmness serve 
No less than Nature's ihreaiening voice, 
If aught unworthy be my choice, 
From Tii«E if I would swerve, 
Oh, let thy grace remind me of the light 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly d<^pIored ; 
Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine, by miracle restored ! 
My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Bejoices in a second birth ; 

»Tls pnst, the visionary splendour fades; 

And night fipproaches with her shades. 

JVo««.— The roultipHcation of mountain-ridsres, dC' 
•cribed, at the c<jnimt*ucpment of the third Stanza of 
this ode, as a liind of Jacob's Ladder, leading to tlea- 
ven, is produced either by wfti«ry vapouru, or 8unny 
haze ; — in the present instance; by the latter ciuse. 
Allusions to the Ode, entitled '* fntimodOns of Immor- 
tality,** at the conclusion of>ho fourth volume, per- 
jrade the last stanza of the foreguing Poem. 



XXXVII. 
LINES, 

^OXPOSKD A rCW MIL»« ABOVK TlJfTlllK AB««T, ON 
' EBVIBITIHO THE BAMKS OF THK WYK DURING A TOUR. 

JtTlY 13, 1798. 

VivB years have past ; Ave summers^, with the length 
or five long winters ! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from tlieir mountain-spriogfl 
With a sweet inland mummr.t-rOnce again 
Do I beiiold these steep and lofty clifili, 
That on a wild secluded seene impress 
Thoughts of mot9 deep sechislon ; and connect 
The landscape with the qiuiet of the sJiy. 
TlM day la come when I agaia repose 
Here, under thb dark sycamore, and view 
These plota of cottage-ground, these orcfaard-tnfls, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 
Are clad in one green hne, and lose themsalnaa 
Ara6ng the woods and corpses, nor disturb 

* In these llaet I am under obH^ntion to the ex- 
quisite picture of Jacob> Dream, by Mr. Alstone, noiy 
tn America. It is pleasant to make this public nc- 
knowiedgment to a man of genius, whott I have the 
honour to rank among my friends. 

t Tli« river ieaot nivcted by the tides a few miles 
•boT« Tlntero. 



The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-row s, little Unci 
Of sportive wood run wild • these pai'tnral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent op, In silence, from among the trees ! 
With 'some uncertain notice, an might seem 
or vagrant Dwellers in the houseless woods. 
Or of Kouie Hermit's cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous Forma, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landfccapc to a blind man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
B'ctt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And parsing cvea into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration : — reelings too 
Of unreinembered pleasure : fuch, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial inflnence 
On that best portion of a good man's life. 
His little, nameh^ss, unrenicmhered acts 
Of kindue«8 and of love. Nor lc?s, I trust. 
To ihoni I may have owed another gilt, 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blcgf^ed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mynery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all tills unintelligible world, 
Is lightened : — that serene and ble(^<^ed mood, , 

In which the afl'ections gently Jcad us on, — 
Until the breath of this cor|ioreal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost sufipended, we arc laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Bo but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft, 
In darkness, nnd nuiid the muny shapea 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft, in spirit, have 1 turned to thee, 

sylvan Wye ! Thou wanderer thro' the woods, 
How oAt:n has my spirit turned to theet 

And now, with g^ms of half-extinp:uii0ed^oij|gbt. 
With many recognilions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again: 
While hero 1 stand, not only with the sense 
Of p^e^ent plea.«ure, but with ple^ng tlioughta 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so T dare to hope. 
Though changed, no doubt, from what 1 was when fiffC 

1 caifie among these httis; when like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sidea 
Of the dtep rivers, and the lonely streams, 

- Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from !>omutliing that ho dreads, than one 
Who sottght the thing he loved. Fur nature then 
(The coarser pleasurea of niy boyi$>h days, 
And their glad animal movexnenUi all gone by) 
To nie was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me Uke a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gtrmmy woo(|, 
Their colour* and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By tftonght supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from tlie eye.— That time Is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all" its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor mnrmar; other gifta 
Have flillowed, fbr such loaa, I would beUere, 
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Abundant rccompoflBe. For I liate learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
or IhqugUl^eBs youth; bnl bearing oftcntime* 
The' iifetl, Md music oi' humanity, 
Kor har»h nor graiinp, though of ample powe^ 
T6 chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
presence tliat dieiurba roe with the joy 
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Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
' Of iomethiDg far more deeply interfupcd, 
fjfeWIioae dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
^f^nd the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in llic mind of man: 
-A motion and a spirit, that Impels 
All. thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And roHs through all tilings. Therefore am l 
A lover of the meadowa and the woods, 
And mouniains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green carUi ; of all the mighty world 
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Of eye and ear, 



both what they half create,* 
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PETER BELL. 

A TA.LB. 

What 'a in a JVowe ? 

***** 
Brutus will start a Spirit ai ioon Of 
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And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
.In nature and the language of the eense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughu, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Buffer my genial sph-its to decay ; 
For thou art with me, licrc, upon the banks 
Of this fair river; ihou, my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
Hay I behoki in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the yeats of this our life, to lead 
From joy to jey : for she can so inform 
The mind that Is within us, so impress 
Wirh quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Ila:ib judgemcnta, nor the Fneers of scUish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness la, nor all 
The dreary ia^rcourse of daiiy life, 
Bball c'<«r .prevail against ua, of disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all whi«Ji wo behold 
Is full of bluings. Therefore lot tlic mooa 
Sbine on tlice to thy soliiarv w alk ; 
And let ihtB mi^y mouotaia winds be free 
To bk)w against thee: and, in after years, 
WlieD Uiese wild ccstacies shall be nilitured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
eimll be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
,T|»y memory be as n dwettlag- place 
. , For all sweet soundsi and hannonies ; oh! then, \v 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grif^f, 
Should hp thy portion, with what heatthg thoughts 
/ Of lender joy wilt thou remember met 
And thew ray cxhortaticms ! Nor, perchance 
If I tliOHM be where I no more can hear 
Thy volee, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleaini 
d# past 'ejrtstence, wilt thou then forget. 
TlHrt on the bank* of ihls dcligh|ful stream 
. We stwta lugcMwr; ami that I, so long 
A w«wblpper of Nature, iilihcr caw© 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 
*■ WiHi ^Warmer love, oh \ with fac decpet zeal 
or |»olier*love. Nor w«t thou then forget, 
TOat aftcTi many Vaaderinfs, many yeart, 
OC^alp4enc€,„ these ete^p woods and lof(y cliffs, 
An^ thii green pfNrtorM landscape, were to me 
..Wore dc«r, both for tliemselves an* for thy sake! 

% • This line has a close^resemlJlance to an admirable 
line oC Younf , the exact cxiyVession alt wfiicti I do not 



ROBERT SOUTHBy, Esq. P. ^ 

- &c. &c. -, .^ 

MY DBIE FRiaND, ''.. ^,t: . 

Thb Tale of Peter Bell, which I now intro^oce to 
your notice, and to that of the Public, has, in Us Ma- 
nuscript state, nearly 8urri\'ed its «i/jM>rt#f.,»j:fl|C**» 
first saw the light in the summer of 179$. 
long interval, pains have been taken at differe 
to make the production lef=s unworthy of a fhTOurtt^ 
reception; or, rather, to fit it for filling pcrm«|^^ 
a station, however humble, in the Literature a# 
Country. This has, hideed, been the aim of *U 
«ndeavours in Poetry, which, you know, havp 
sumrienllv laborious to prove that 1 deem the Art OOt 
li..^nly to'bn approached; and that the attainment 
eicellence in it, may laudably he made the princt 
objrctof imelleclual pursuit by any man, '^hj*;^. 
reasonable consideration of circumstances, has |Wthttt 
his own iwpulscs. _^ a 

The Poem of Peter Bell, as the Prologue will Ao^ 
wn^ composed under a belief that the ImagjnaUorn m 
only does not require for \t^ exercise the imel!»iTOUo» 
of supernatural agency, but that, though such »fen<^ 
ba ejtclBded, the faculty may be called fortii as im-- 
perjously, and for kindred re. ulta of pleasure, by 1^^ 
dentp, within the compass of poetic probability, In Uie 
Humblest depaftments of daily life. Since that f^ 
lorne waa written, you have exhibited most splendid 
effects of judicious darmg. in the opposite and usual 
course. Let this acknowledgement make roy peace- 
the lovers of Uie*u per natural ; and I am P^'^JL.-^* 
will be admitted, Umtlo you, as a Master inthat^^ 
vince of the art, the following Ta!<i, whether (torn * 
contrast or con^Tuity,' is not an unappropriaie offering. 
Accept it, then, as a publie testimony of affectionate 
admiration from one wiU. whcse name yours has*een 
I on en coupled (to use your own xvords) for evi aud «l 
good ; and believe me to be, with earneat. wishes t^, 
lito and health may be granted y^^ "^ '''''^ ^. 
many imi>ortant works in which you are engtgad, and 

l^th,|||h reapect, 

Most faithfuny ybure. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

- ^ 

Rtdal Moc^, i^pril 7, 1819. 

PROLOGUE. 

TniRS's .«?<>mcthing in a flying horse, 
There's something in a huge balloon; 
But throuph the clouds Til never float 
Until T ba«e a litHe Boat, 
Wlioee shape Is Ttkc the crescent-moon. 

^ A»d now I kMe a Mttic Boat, 
.In shape a very crabceatmoott :— 
Fast througli il>e clouds my tK>at can sail ; 
. ^ But if perchnrtce your faitJi should fail, 
' ^Look up— and you shall see me aoon ! 

The woods, niy Fricnda, are round yoa roarinf, 
Rocking aod roaring like a sea ; 
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The nolce of d9nge&|B|yr9W eara, 
And ye have aU »' 'w >Ml i j | fea^ 
Botb for oiy little Boat a^ nifi!^<»' 






t-y' 



I. 



. ^ Meaiiff^Ie untiioiibM T admire . J 

t£r'^' Th^lioihfed Iwrns of my.aanoe; . , 
"^^ And, did not pitj^Umcli my breast, 
TcKfMfe h<l^ ye are oil dislrcal, ^ 
^'111 my ribs ached, Vd iaugh at you i 






Avi%jr #rc go, my Boat and I— 
.^rail man ne'er sate in such anoCbcr; 
/j^Whei her among ilie ^ndtt we sirivei 
je|^ ' Or deep Into the ctouds we i^ve. 
Each iii contentcd^iriili the otttcr. 

Away we go — tnd^wbat care wo 
For treasons, tii^uns, and for wars? 
We are |Bi calm In our delight 
As is the <?repCent-moon so bright 
Among the scattered etnrs. 

Up goes my Boat among the stare 
Through many a brenr(^ss field of Ifsrhti 
^- Throuch many a lonjf bJue field of ether,. 
T Leaving ten ihonsand stare beneath her. 
fsJJp goes my little Boat so bright ! 

The Crab— the Scorpioii — and t^ Bull — "^ 
We pry among tli cm all — hav^ shot 
High o*er the red-haired race of Mara, 
Covered from top to toe with scars ^ 
Such contpany 1 lUcc it not ! 

The towns in Sntnm am decayed, 
And melancholy Spectre* throng them ; 

"vTbe Pleiada, that appear to kiaa 
£ach other, la the vast abyss, 

■^^nith jqy I sart iumong them J 

Swift Mercury resounda UPlHtf^^mllte' 
Great Jove is full of stati'ly bowers ; 

*^JBut these, and all that they contain. 
What are they to that tiny grain, 

l^liaf little Earth of ours ? 

Then back to Earth, the dear gteen Eantf ; 
Wliole a^es if I here should roam, , ^ 
^ The work! for my remarks and me 
Would not a wh^ the better be ; 
l*ve left my iieart at home. 



Ne^er Isf the breWt^lbll-inwii Toet 

Fluttered so (olnt ll'^eart before; — 
Was it the musie of^^the spheres 
That over^iowered j-mir mortal earsl 
•H&uch diO' aball trouble tlicni no more. 
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These nether prectoctsdo not lack ^ 

Charms of dieir own ;^thcn come With »^— 
T want a Comrade, and |!Br you * ^ ^ 

There's nothing that I Would not do; L 

Nought is there iHial you shall not see. 

Haste ! and above 8fb«rian snown 
Wd*H Fport amid tlm'. borc.i1 murning, 
f^ill m)r»gle with her lustres, gliding 't 

Among the stars, the stare now hiding, 
AfKi now the stara adoriiiug. 

I knowr^lhe secrets of a land 
Where human fool did never stray ; 
Panels that land as evcnin;^ skies, 
Ana cool, — though in the depth it Iic« 
Of burning Africa. 

Or we'll into the realm of Faery, 
Among the lovely shades of things ; 
The shadowy forms of mountains bare, 
And streams, and bowers, and 'adics fair, 
TM shades of palacen and kings ! 
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^l^r, if you thirst with hardy zeal 

^Less quiet regions to explore, 
Prompt voyage shall to you revcfl 
Uow earth and heaven arc taught to feel 
The might of magic lora!«'. 
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And there it la, the matchless Earth! - - 

There spreads the famed Paciffc Ocean ! 
Old Andes ibrusis yon craggy speat '- 

:Th rough the grey clouds— the Alp« are iHiOk h^ 
Like waters in commotion ! 

Toa taway slip is Libya's aanda— 
Hist silver thread the river Duleper^-"- 
And look, where clothed in brightest greenu 
Is a sw|^ Isle, of isles tfae^ueen* 
Ye f^irfea, from all evil keep her* 

And see the town where I was born ! ' 
Jiroand those happy fields we span 
i^ boyish gambol^I was k)st 
^J^here I have been, but on thlf co^ 
I feel I am a mau. 

Kever did fifty Uiioga at oocii ; 
Appear so lovely, never, never^ 
\How tunefully the foreata ring I 
To hear the earth's soft mo^uitng ^ ^ 
thoa could I hang for ever ! 

"Bbanie on you!" cried'iay little BoAt^ 
/' Wa» ever such a homesick LooD, 
WithhDi a litia^Boat to sit. i* 

And make lio^etter^use rf it,— •.> 
A Bo«t twia-fiaier of the trcacent moon ! 
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" My little vagrant Form of light, 

My gay and beautiful Canne, 

Well have you played your friendly part; 

As kindly take what from my heart 

Experience forces — than adieu ! 

Temptation lurks among yoar Words ; ^ , 
But, while these pleasure? you're pursuing 
Without impediment or let, 
My radiant Pinnace, you forget 
What on the en^th hi doing. 

There was a time when all mankind 
1)id liat^ with a faitksini^re 
To tuneful tongues tn myfftery versed; 
That Poeta'Ibarlessly rehearsed ^ 
The wonders of a wild caK«er. -^ 

Go — (hut the world's a sleepy world, 
And 'tis, I f^ar, an age too Ute) 
Take with you some ambitious Youth; 
For, restless Wanderer! I, in truth. 
Am all unfit to be your mate. ' k 

^Long have I loved what I baJiold, *, 

" The night that calms, the day that cheen ; 
Tha common growth of moiiier Earth 
Suffices me— btr tearst ber mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, thespagic ring, 

I ehali not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With pyhipathetic heart ttity stray, ** 

And with a soul of l^wcr. 

tlese given, yirha%: mOfc fDttd I desire 
Tb stir— to soothe — or elevate 1 
VVba$, nobler marvels tban the mind 
' May in life's daily^^respcct find, 
May find or there' create 1 t. 
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Jt potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 
What spell so strong as guihy fear ! 
RepcntaiJce la a tender Sprite ; 
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If aught on earth have hf'avenljrlqtjfhtf 
*Tia lodijeii wirhin her silent tear. 

But grant my \<rishes,— -Jet us qow 
n(>sccnd from litis ethereal faeigJit ; 
Then take lliy way, adventurous Skiff, 
. More daring far than liippogriff, 
AjuI he ihy own dellghi ! 

To the Btone-tahlc in my garden, 
Loyed haunt of many a fummcr hour, 
The Squiro i« come ;— his daughter Bess 
Beside him in the coof recess 
Bittf blooming like a flower. 

With these are many more contcn*d ; 
They know not I havp been so far ; — - 
1 pee ihrm there, In number nine, 
Beneath the pprefldine Weymouth ptne— ^ 
I sec. thera—ihero they are ! 

There sits the Vicir and his Dame; 
And there my {rood lVk*nd, Siepbeu Otter; 
And, ere the lifilit of evening fall, 
■^ . *Tq them \ mu«t relate the Tale 
Of Peter Bell the Potter." 

Off flew my epaiklin? Boat in seom, ^ 
Bpurniniz her freight with indignation ! 
■;And I, as well as I was nMe, « 

On two poor legs, tow'rd my 8toiie*t«ble 
Limped on with some vexation. 

"O, here fcc is I" cHed little Bess— 
. She saw ni« |it*'th© garden dhor, 
"We've wrJled anxiously and long,** 
They cried, and all around me throng, 
Full nine of tliem or more! 

•* Reproach me not— your fears be siiU— : 
Be thankful we again- have met ; — 
Jk^sumc, my FHend^ ! within the shade 
Your seats, and quickly shall be paid 
The well-rcmcmbered debt.** 

I spake with faltering voice, like one 
Not wholly rescued from^thfe Pale 
Of a ^iid dream, or Wprse illusion ; 
ki But, straight, to cover my confusioa, -* i- 

Began the promised Tale. 

* PART FIRST, 

All by the ntnonlight river side 
Groaued the poor Beast— alas! in vain 
The staff was raised to loftier height, V 

And the blows fell with heavier weight 
As Peter struck— and struck again. ; 

L4ke #1nd8 that lash the waves, or smite 
The woods, autumual foliage thinning— 
•• Hold !" said the Squire, »• I pray ybu bold ! 
Who Peter was lei that be told, 
And surt from the beginning.*' 

•• A Potter^, Sir, ]» was by trad*,** 

Slid I, -becoming qiji|e collected ; 
*• And wheresoever he appeared. 
Full twenty times was Peter feared 
For once that Peter was respected. 

He, two-and-thirty years or more, 
fiad been ji wild and woodland rovar ; 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
Qp farthest Cornwall's rocky shore, 
And ,trod the cliffs of Dover. * 

♦ In the dialect of the NorOi, a hawlttr of •arthaD- 
wait is Uiia designaied. ^^wfo 



And- he had seen Oatmarvdn*s towers/ 
And well he Jcnew the spire of Barum ? 
And he had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o'er the fen its ponderpus knell, 
Its far'renowned alarum ! 

At Dcfrie aster, at York, Andf liceis,^ 
And merry Carlisle had he been ; 
And all jilong the Lowlands fair, 
All thmngh the bonny shire of A|i^ 
And far as Aberdeen. »'« 

And he had been' at Inverness ; 
And Peter, by the^ nfcuntain nils, 
Had danced his round with Highland 1 
And ho hnd lain beside ti^B asses 
On lofty Cheviot HUls : 

And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales,* 
Amnng the rocks and winding scnrs ; 
Where deep and low the haazleto Un 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars : 

And all along the indented coast, 
Bespattered with the sal tnea foam ; 
Where'er a knot of houses lay 
On headland, or In hollow bay;— 
Sure never man like him did roam ! 

A? well might Peter, In the Fleet, 

Have been last bound, a begging Debtor ,•— " 

He travelled here, he travelled them f 

But not the value of a hair 

Was heart or head the better. 

He roved among the vales and streams. 
In the green wood and liollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day,— ' 
But Nature ne'er could find the wty 
InloVthe heart of Peter BelL 

tn vain, through *very changeful year,' 
Did Nature lead him as before; 
A primrose by a rlvcr*8 brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it WHS nothing more. 

^mall change It made in Peter's lienn 
To see his gentle panniered train 
With more than vernal pleasure feeding/ 
Where'er the tender grass was leading 
Its earliest green along theT lane. 

In vain, tlnough watei^ earth, and air, 
The Bo<^l of happy sound was spread. 
When Peter, on some AprH mom. 
Beneath the broom or budding thorn. 
Made the warm earth his lazy bed- 

At noon, when, by the forest's ndgn' " 

He lay beneath the branches high. 

The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into his heart,— he never felt 

The witchery 6f the soa blue sky i 

On a fair prospect some have looked" 
And felt, as I have heard them say. 
As if the moving time bad been 
A thing aa steadfast as the scene 
On which they gazed themselves awayw* 

Witllin tfan breast of Peter Bell 
These silent raptures found no place> 
He was a Carl as Wild and rude 
As ever hue-and-cry pursued, 
As ever ran a felon's race. 

or all that lead a lawless life. 
Of all that love their lawless lives,. 
In city or in village small, 
He Was .the wildest far of nil 
He had a dosen weddnd wivet^ 
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^Ay, ilart n6l !— wedded wires— and twelve ! 
Bbt bow ofie wife could e*er come near him, 
In Bimple tnith I cnnnot tell; 
Fort ^ if- ^aid of Peter Oeil, 
To see bim was to fear him. 

•Phouch Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
Aad tender sounds, yet you mif^ht see 
At oQce, that Peter Bell and she 
Kad often been together. 

A savoffe wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 
In his whole fi^rc and his mien 
A savnce character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors* 

*ro all the un««hnp<»d half-human thoughts 

Whirh solitary Nature fp**ds 

*Mid summer storms or winter's Ice, 

Had Peter joined whatever vice 

The cruel city breeds. 

nis fare wns keen as Is the wind 
That curs nioncr the hawthorn fence ; 
Of cnurare yon saw litfle there, 
But, in Its stead, n medlny air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 

He had a dark and pidplonc walk, 
And lonjr and Mourhine was his jrait ; 
Beneath his looks so hare and bold, 
Toil mishl perceive, hie spirit cold 
Was playing with some Inward bait. 

His forrhend wrinkled was and furred ; 
A work, one half of whirh was done 
By thinkins of his wknts and kott* ; 
And half, by kntning of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 

There was a hardness in his cheek, 
ThTe was a hardnPRs in Ms eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face. 
In many a solitary plare, 
Against the wind and open sky ! 



0?»« inoiCT, (and now my little Bess ! 
We've rearhed at last the promised Tale ;> 
One l)eautifiil November night, 
When the full moon was shining bright 
Upon the rapid river Swalc, 

Along the river's winding banks 
Peter wa^ iravclling all alonr : — 
Whether to buy or sell, or led 
By pleasure running in his bead, 
To me was never known. 

He trudged along through copse and brake, 
He trudged along n*er hill and dale ; 
Nor for the moon cared he a tittle. 
And for the stars he cared as little. 
And for the marmuring river Bwalc. 

Bat, chancing to espy a path 
That prambied to cut short the way, 
As many a wiser roan hath done. 
He left a trusty guide for one 
That might bla steps betray. 

To a thick wood he soon Is brought 
Where cheerfully his course be weaves,. 
And whistring loud may yet be heard, 
Though often buried, like a bird. 
Darkling among the boughs and leaves. 

But quickly Peter'n mood is changed. 

And on he drive* with cheekt that burn- 
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In downright fury and In wrath— 
Thcre*s little sign the treacherous path 
Will to tlie road return ! 

The path grows dim, and dimmer still f 
Now up — now down — the Rover wends, 
With all the sail that he can carry 
Till brought to a deserted quarry— 
And there the pathway ends. 

He paused— for shadows of strange shapei 
Ma^jsy and black, before him lay ; 
But through the dark, and throu«;h the cold, 
And through the yawning figures old. 
Did Peter' boldly press his way 

Bight through the quarry ; — and behold 
A fsccne of soft and lovely hue ! 
Where blue and grey, and tender greeti. 
Together make as pweet a scene 
As ever human eye did view. 

Beneath the cle.ir blue sky he saw 
A little field of meadow ground ; 
But field or meadow name it not ; 
Call it of earth a Bmall green plot, 
With rocks eucompa.esed round. 

Tlie Pwale flowed under the grey roeki, 
But he flowed quiet and unseen ; — 
You need a strong and stormy gale 
To bring the noises of the Swale 
To that green spot, so calm and green ! 

And is there no one dwelling here. 
No hermit with his bcadn and glass! 
And do«»s no litt.'e cottajje I' ok 
Upon this soft and fertile nook? 
Does no one live near this g ecn grass T 

Across the deep and qniet rpot 
Is Peter drivitig through tl»c grass — 
And now he is among the trees: 
When, turning round his head, he see» 
A solitary Ass. 

•* A prize,*' cried Peter, stepping back 
To spy al»out him far and near; 
There's not a single house in sight. 
No woodman's hut, no cottage light— 
Peter,^ you need not fear I 

There's nothing to be seen but woods, 
And rocks that spread a hoary gleam, 
And this one beast, that from the bed 
Of the green meadow hangs bis head 
Over the silent stream. 

His head Is with a hnltcr bound ; 
The baiter seizing, Peter leapt 
Upon the Creature's back, and piled 
With ready heel his shaggy side ; 
But ttlll the Ass his station kept. 

" What's this !" cried Peter, brandishlng^ 
A new-peeled sapling ; — though I deem 
This threat was understood full well. 
Firm, as before, the Sentinel 
Stood by the silent stream. 

Then Peter gave a sudden Jerk, 
A jerk that from a dungeon floor 
Would have pulled up an iron ring ; 
But still the heavy-headed Thing 
Stood jiut as he had stood before ! 

Quotb Peter, leaping from his seat, 
" There is some plot against me laid :'" 
Once more the little meadow ground 
And all the hoary clifls around 
He cautiously surveyed. 
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All, all it ■tlent--reeki tnd woods, 
All still and ■llent— far and near ! 
Only the Ass, with notion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his k>ng left ear. 

Thought Peter, What can mean all this T— 
Some ugly witchcraft must be here ! 
Once more the Ass, wiih motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear. 

Bispldon ripened into dread; 
Yet with deliberate action slow, 
His stair high-raising, in the pride 
Of skin, upon the sounding hide. 
He dealt a sturdy blow. 

What followed 1— yielding to the abock, 
The Ass, as if to uke his ease, 
In quiet uncomplaining mood. 
Upon the spot where he had Mood, 
Dropped gently down upon bis kneea. 

And then upon his side he fell. 
And by the river's brink did lie ; 
And, as he lay like one that mourned. 
The Beast on his tormentor turned 
His shining hazel eye. 

'Twas but one mild, reproachful look, 
A look more tender than severe ; 
And straight in sorrow, not in dread. 
He turned the eye-ball in his head 
Towards tlie river deep and clear. 

Upon the beast the sapling rings,— 

His lank sides heaved, his limbs they stirred ; 

He gave a groan — and then another, 

Of that which went before the brother, 

And then he gave a third. 

And Peter baits to gather breath. 
And, while he halts, was clearly shown 
(What he before in part had seen) 
How gaunt the Creature was, and lean. 
Tea, wasted to a skeleton. 

With legs stretched out and stiff he lay:— 
No word of kind commisseration 
Fell at the sight f^om Peter's tongue; 
With bard contempt his heart wss wrong 
With butred and vexation. 

The meagre beast lay still as death— 
And Peter's lips with fury quiver— 
Quoth he, ** Tou little mulish dog, 
ril fling your carcass like a log 
Head-foremost down the river !" 

An impious oath confirmed the threat: 
That instant, while outstretched he lay, 
To all the echoes, south and north, 
And east and west, the Ass sent forth 
A loud and piteous bray I 

This outcry, on the heart of Peter, 
Beems like a note of Joy to strike, — 
Joy at the heart of Peter knocks ; 
But in the echo of the rocks 
Was something Peter did not like. 

Whether to cheer his coward breast, 
Or that he could not break the chain. 
In this serene and solemn hour. 
Twined round him by demoniac power. 
To the blind work he turned again.— 

Among the rocks and winding crags — 
Among the mountains fkr away — 
Once more the Ass did lengthen out 



More mefnlly an endlcM sboof. 

The long dry see-saw of bis horrible bvcf f 

What Is there now ki Peter's heart! 

Or whence the might of this strange sennd t 

The moon uneasy looked and dimmer. 

The broad blue heavens appeared to g1imin s r » 

And the rocks staggered all around. 

From Peter's hand the sapllBg dropped r 
Threat has be none to execute— 
" If any one should come and see 
That I am here, they*U thhik," quoth he, 
*' I'm helping this poor dying brute.** 

He scsns the Aas from limb to limb ; 
And Peter now uplifts his eyes ; 
Steady the moon doth look, and cle«v 
And like themselves the rocks appear, 
And quiet are the skies. 

Whereat, fn resolute mood, once m&n^ 
He stoops the Ass's neck^ to seise- 
Foul purpose, quickly put to flight ! 
For in the pool a surtling sight 
Meets him, beneath the shadowy treesi 

Is .it the moon's distorted face ? 
The ghost-like image of a cloud T 
Is ir the gallows there portrayed 1 
Is Peter of himself afraid ? 
Is It a coffin, — or a shroud 1 

A grisly idol hewn In stone T 
Or imp from witch's lap let fkll t 
Or a gay ring of shining fairies. 
Such as pursue their brisk vagaries 
.In sylvan bower, or haunted hallt 

Is it a fiend that to a stake 

Of fire his desperate self Is tethering t 

Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell 

In solitary ward or cell. 

Ten thousand miles frcnn all his brathren T 

Never did pulse so quickly throb, 
And never heart so loudly panted ; 
He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 
Like one intent upon a book — 
A book that is enchanted. 

Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell !— 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet Sutue fbr the court of Fear ! 
His hat is up— and every hair 
Bristles— and whitens in the moon ! 

He looke— he ponders— looks again ; 
He sees a motion — hears a groan ;— 
His eyes will burst— his heart will break- 
He gives a loud and frightful sliriek, 
And drops, a senseless weight, as If his life 
flown! 

Txnr sKcoHO. 

Wi left our Hero In a trance. 
Beneath the alders, near the river ; 
The Ass Is by the river side. 
And, where the feeble breeses glide. 
Upon the stream the moonbeams quiver. 

A happy respite !— but at length 
He feels the glimmering of the moon ; 
Wakes with glazed eye, and feebly sighing- 
To sink, perhaps, where he Is lying, 
Into a second swoon! 

He lifts his head— he sees his stiflT; 
He touches— 'tis to him a treasure ! 
Faint recollection sesms to tell 
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Tbmi te li yet whan nottata dweO— 
A tlioacht reeelTed with taoguM 

Hi« head upon Mi elbow prafyped, 
Beeominf lea and leu perpleied, 
Sky-ward he loalw— to rock and 
And then—apon the gtawy flood 
Hie wandering eye to fixed. 

ThoQKht he, that to the fUe of one 
In hit last fleep tecurely boand ! 
80 toward the stream bto head he beat, 
And downward thniat Mr ttaH; intent 
The river*f depth to foand. 

JV«w— like a tempest-tbattered bark. 
That overw helmed and prostrate Uea, 
And la a moment to the Terge 
Is lifted of a foaming surge — 
Full soddenly tLe Aee doth riee ! 

Hto staring bones all shake with Joy— 
And close by Peter's side he stands : 
While Peter o'er the river bends, 
The little Ass hto neck extends, 
And fondly Hcke hto hands. 

Such life to in the Am*b eyea— 
Such life Is In his limbs and ear^— 
That Peter Bell, If he had been . 
The veriest coward ever seen, 
Must now have thrown aside his fears. 

The Ass looks on— and to hto work 
Is Peter quietly resigned ; 
He touches here— he touches there — 
And now among the dead man*8 hail 
Hto sapling Peter has entwined. 

He pulls — and looka— and pulls again ; 
And he whom the poor Ass had lost, 
The Man who had been four days dead. 
Head foremost from tlM rlver^sbed 
Uprisee— like a ghost! 

And Peter draws him to dry land ; 
And through the brain of Peter pass 
Some poignant twitches, fut and faster, 
** No doubt,** quoth he, ** he to the Master 
Of thto poor miserable Ass r* 

The meagre Shadow all thto while— 
What aim to hto 1 what to he doing T 
Hto sudden fit of joy to flown, — 
He on hto knees hath laid bim down, 
Aa if be were hto grief reaewing. 

But no— Mi purpose and bis wish 
The Suppliant shows, well as he caa ; 
Thought Peier, whatioe*er betide, 
ril go, and be my way will guide 
To the cottage of the drowned nan. 

Thto hoping, Peter boldly monnti 
Upon the pleased and thankAil Ass ; 
And then, without a moment's stay, 
That earnest Creature tamed away, 
Leaving the body on the grais. 

Intent upon hto fkithftil watch. 
The Beast four days and nights had pail; 
A sweeter meadow ne'er was seen. 
And there the Ass four days had beea. 
Nor ever once did break hto feat. 

Tet firm hto step, and stout hto heart ; 
The mead Is crossed— the quarry's month 
fs reached— bat there the tmsty guide 
Into a thicket toraed aside, 
Aad take* hto wajr towardi tha aoofh: 



When hark a bnrpt of doleful sound ! 
And Peter hmiestly might say. 
The hke came never to his ears, . 
Iliough he has been, full thirty years, 
A Rover— night and day ! 

*Tte not a plover of the moors, 

TIs not a bittern of the fen ; 

Nor can It be a barking fox — 

Nor nlgbt-bird chambered in the rocks — 

Nor wild-cat in a woody glen ! 

The Ass to startled— and stops short 
Right in the middle of the thicket ; 
And Peter, wont to whistle loud 
Whether alone or in a ciowd, 
to silent as a silent crickOL 

What ails you now, my little Bess 1 
Well may you tremble and look grave ! 
Thto cry— that rings along the wood. 
This cry — that floats adown the flood. 
Comes from the entrance of a cave : 



I see a blooming Wood-boy there, 
And, If I had the power to say 
How sorrowful the wanderer to. 
Tour heart would be as sad as his 
Till you had kissed his tears away ! 

Holding a hawthorn branch in hand, 
All bright with berries ripe ami red. 
Into the cavern's mouth he peeps — 
Thence back into the moonlight creeps; 
What seeks the hoy ?— the silent dead— 

Bto fiither ! — Him doth he require. 
Whom he hath sought with fruitlew pains, 
Among the rocks, behind the trees. 
Now creeping on hto hands and knees, 
Now running o'er th^ open plains. 

And hither to he come at last. 
When he through such a day has gone. 
By this dark cave to be distrest 
Like a poor bird — her plundered nest 
Hovering around with dolorous moaa. 

Of that Intense and piercing cry 
The Itotening Ass conjectures well; 
Wild as it is, he there can read 
Some intermingled notes tliat plead 
With touches irrestotible ; 

But Peter, when he saw the Ass 
Not only stop but turn, and change 
The clierished tenor of his pace 
That lamentable noise to chase. 
It wrought in him conviction strange ; 

A faith that, for the dead man's sake 
And this poor slave who loved bim weO, 
Vengeance upon hto head will fall. 
Some visitation worse than all 
WMch ever till thto night befel. 

Meanwhile the Ass to reach bis home, 
Is striving stoutly as be may ; 
But, wMle he climbs the woody hill. 
The cry grows weak— and weaker stin, 
And now at last it dies away ! 

Bo with hto freight the Creature tunu 
Into a gloomy grove of l>eech. 
Along the shade with footstep true 
Dcsccadlng slowly, till the two 
The open moonlight reach. 

And there, along a narrow dell, 

A Ihlr smooth pathway you discern, 

A toufth of greea aad opea road— 
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Ai If it from a foantain flowed — 
Winding away between tlic fern. 

Ttio rockf that tower on either side 

Build up a wild fantastic scene ; 

Temples like those among the Hindoos, 

And mosques, and spires, and ai>l>ejr windowi, 

And castles all wUb ivy green ! 

And, while the Ass pursues his way, 

Along this solitary dell, 

As pensively hid stops advance. 

The mosques and spires change coiintenancej 

And look at Peter Bell ! 

That unintelligible cry 
Uaih tcfl him high in preparation,-^ 
Convinced that he, or soon or late, 
This very night, will meet his fate— 
And so he sits in expectation ! 

The strenuous Animal hath clomb 
With thu green path, — and now he wends 
Where, shining like the smoothest sea, 
In undisturbed immensity 
A level plain extends. 

But whence that faintly-rustling sound 
Which, all too long, the pair hath chased ! 
— A dancing leaf is clone behind. 
Light plaything for the pporiivc wind 
Upon that solitary waste. 

When Peter spies the withered leaf. 
It yields no cure to hid distress ; 
" Where there is not a biibli or tree, 
The very leaves they follow mo — 
80 huge hath been \iiy wickedness ;** 

To a close lane they now are come, 
Where, as before, the enduring Asa 
Moves on wiiliout a moment's slop, 
^or once turns round liis head to crop 
A bramble leaf or bladu of gra;i>s. 

Between the hcdjres as they go. 
The white dust slccpH upon the lane; 
And Peter, ever anJ anon 
Back-lonking, sees, u|KiU a stono 
Or in the dust, a crimson slain. 

A stain — as of a drop of blood 

By moonlight made more fnint and wan— 

IJa ! why this comfortlcts de.-'pair ? 

He knows not how the bloiid comes there, 

And Peter is a wicked man. 

At length be opics a bleeding wound, 
Where he had struck tiie Creature's head ; 
Ue sees the blood, knows what it is, 
A glimpse of sudden joy was bis, 
But tiien it quickly fled ; 

Of him whom sudden death had seized 

He thought,— of thee, O faithful Am • 

And once again those darting pains. 

As meteors t>hoot through heaven's wide plains, 

fats thrQugb his bosom— and repass ! 

ri.RT THIRD. 

Pve beard of one, a gentle 8ouI, 
Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
And for the fact will vouch,— one night 
It chanced that by a taper's light 
This man was reading in his room; 

Bending as you or ( might bend 
At night o'er any pious book, 
Wheu suddon blackness overrpread 



The tnow-wblte page on which be retif. 
And made the good man round him look. 

The chamber walla were dark all roand, — 

And to his book he turned again ; 

— ^The light had left the good man*a taper. 

And formed itself upon the paper 

Into large letters— bright and plain ! 

The godly book was in his hand — 
And, on the page, more black than coaf, 
Appeared, set forth In strange array, 
A word — which to his dying day 
Perplexed the good man's gentle aoal. 

The ghostly word, full plainly seen, 
Did never from his lips depart ; 
But he hath said, |K)or gentle wight \ 
It brought full many a sin to light I 
Out of the bottom of his heart. 

Dread Spirits ! to torment the good 
Why wander from your course so far. 
Disordering colour, form, and stature ! 
— Let good men feel the soul of NaturO| 
And see things as they are. 

I know you, potent Spirits ! well. 
How, with the feeling and the sense 
Playing, ye govern foes or friends, 
Yoked to your will, for feariul eoda--« 
And this I speak iu reverence! 

But might I give advice to yon. 
Whom iu my fear I love so well, 
From men of pensive virtue go. 
Dread Beings ! and your empire ibow 
On hearts like that of Peter Bell. 

Vour presence I have often felt 

In darkness and the stormy night ; 

And well I know, if need there bei 

Ye can put forth your agency 

When earth is calm, and heaven is bright. 

Then, coming from the wayward world, 
Thnt powerful wor!d In wliich ye dwell. 
Come, Spirits of the Mind ! and try 
To-night, beneath the moonlight sky. 
What may be dune with Peter Bell ! 

— O, would that some more skilful voice 
My further labour mli^ht prevent ! 
Kind Liifieners, that around me lit, 
I feci that I am all unfit 
For such high argument. 

I've played and danced with my narration — 

I loitered long ore I began : 

Ye waited then oh my good pleasure, — 

Pour out indulgence still, in measure 

As liberal as ye can ! 

Our travellers, ye remember well, 
Are thridding a sequestered lane ; 
And Peter many tricks is trying 
And many anodynes applying, 
To ease his conscience of ita pain. 

By this his heart is lighter far; 
And, finding that be can account * 
So clearly for that crinuoa ataio, 
His evil spirit up again 
Does like an empty bucket mouoC. 

And Peter Is a deep logician 

Who hath no lack of wit merearial ; 

" Blood drop*— leaves rustle— yet," quoth he, 

" This poor man never, but for me, 

"* Could have had Chriftiaa burial. 
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** And, umj die beat yoa eao, 'tit plafn, 

** That here bath been tome wicked dealing ; 

** No doubt the devii in zne wrought 

'* Vm not the man who could have thought 

" An Ass like this was worth the etealing !*' 

80 from bis pocket Peter takea 
Bis shining horn tobacco-tM)z ; 
And, in a light and careless way, 
As men who with thfir purpose play, 
Upon the lid be knocks. 

Let them whose voice can stop the c1oud»— 

Whose cunning eye can see the wind — 

Tell to a curious world the cause 

Why, making here a sudden pause. 

The Asa turned round his head — and grimud. 

Appalling process! — I have marked 
The like on heath — in lonely wood, 
And. verily, have seldom met 
A spectacle more hideous — yet 
It suited Peter's present mood. 

And, grinning in his turn, bis teeth 
H'' in jocose defiance showed — 
When, to confound his spiteful mirth, 
A murmur, pent within the earth. 
In the dead earth beneath the road, 

Rolled audibly ! — it swi pt akmg — 
A muffled nnire-^a rumbling sound ! 
*TwaB by a troop of miners made. 
Plying with gunpowder their trade. 
Borne twenty fathoms under ground. 

Small cause of dire effect ! — for, surely, 
If ever mortal. King or Cotter, 
Believpd that earth was charged to quake 
And yawn for hia unworthy sake, 
*Twas Peter Bell the Potter. 

But, as an oak in breathless air 

Will stand though to the centre hewn ; 

Or as the weakest things, if frost 

Have stiffened them, maintain their post ; 

60 be, beneath tbe gazing moon ! — 

Meanwhile the pair hnve reached a spot 
Where, sheltered by a rocky cove, 
A little chapel stands alone, 
With greenest ivy overgrown. 
And tufted with an ivy grove. 

Dying insensibly away 

From human thoughts and purposes. 

The building seems, wall, roof, and lowef} 

To bow to some transforming power. 

And blend with tbe surrounding treea. 

Deep-sighing as he passed along, 
Uuoth Peter, "In the shire of Fife, 
" *Alid such a ruin, following still 
" Prom land to land a lawless will, 
" I married my slxtb wife !*' 

The unheeding Ass moves slowly on, 
And now is passing by an Inn 
Brim-full of a carousing crew, 
Tliat make, with curses not a few, 
An uproar and a drunken din. 

I cannot well express the thoughts 
Which Peter in those noises found ; — 
A stifling power compressed his frame, 
And a confusing darkness came 
Over that dull and dreary soUnd. 

For well did Peter know the sound ; 
The language of those drunken Joys 
To bim, a Jorlal toiU, I watB) 



But a few boiua ago bad been 
A gladsome and a weleome noise. 

JV*0to, turned adrift into the past, 
He finds no solace in his course; 
Like planet-stricken men of yor«>, 
He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compunction and remorse. 

But, more than all, his heart is stung 
To think of one, almost a child ; 
A sweet and playful Highland girl, 
As light and beauteous as a equirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild ! 

A lonely house her dwelling was, 
A cottage In a heathy dell; 
And she put on her gown of green, 
And left her mother at sixteen. 
And followed Peter Bell. 

But many good and pious thought* 

Had she ; and, in the kirk to pray, 

Two long Scotch miles, through rain or snow, 

To kirk she had been used to go, 

Twice every Sabbath-day. 

And, when she followed Peter Bell, 
It was to lead an honest life ; 
For he, with tongue not used to falter, 
Had pledged bis troth before the altar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 

A mother*s hope is here ; — but soon 
She drooped and pined like one forlorn ; 
From Scripture she a name did borrow ; 
BenonI, or the child of sorrow, 
She called her babe unborn. 

For she had learned how Peter lived. 
And took It In most grievous part ; 
She to tJie very bone was worn, 
And, ere that little child was bom, 
Died of a broken heart. 

And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 
Upon the rights of visual sense 
Usurpine. with n prevalence 
More terrible than magic spell. 

Close by a brake of flowering fur«6 
(Above it shivering avpcns play) 
He sees an unsubstantial creature, 
His very nelf in form and feature, 
Not four yards from the broad highway 1 

And stretched beneath the furze be seta 
The Highland girl— It is no other ; 
And hears her crying as sbe cried. 
The very moment that she died, 
<< My mother ! oh my mother !" 

The sweat pours down from Peter's face, 
8n grievous is his heart's contrition ; 
With agony his eye- balls ache 
While he beholds by the furze-brake 
This mbierable vision ! 

Calm is the well-deserving bmte, 
Hi$ peace, bath no ofll»nce betrayed; 
But now, while down that slope ha wentfa, 
A voice to Peter's ear ascends. 
Resounding from the woody glada: 

Tbe voice, though clamorous aa a bom 

Re-echoed by a naked rock, 

Is from that tabereaele—Llst ! 

Within, a fervent Methodlet 

la preaching to bo bcedloat tfockl 
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" Rep«nt ! raptat !** Im oIm alood, 
" While yet ye miy flnd mercy ;— sUItv 
"To love the Lord with al your might; 
"Turn to him, seek blm day and night, 
" And lave your aouli alive ! 

" Repent ! repent ! though ya liave ffme, 

** Through patha of wiekednaaa and 

^' After the Babylonian harlot, 

" And, though your eina be red aa acarlet, 

^* They shall be white aa anow !*' 

Even aa he paaaed the door, theae worda 
Did plainly come to Pet«r*a ears; 
And they such Joyful tidings were, 
The joy was more than he could bear ! — 
He melted into tears. 

Sweet tears of hope and tendernesa ! 
And faat they fell, a plenteous abower ! 
Hia nerves, his sinews seemed to melt ; 
Through all his iron ftame was felt 
A gentle, a relaxing power ! 

Each fibre of his frame waa weak ; 
Weak all the animal within ; 
But, in its helplessness, grew mild 
And gentle as an infant child. 
An inflint that has known no sin. 

'TIS said, that, through prevailing grace, 
Be. not unmoved, did notice now 
The cross upon thy shou!d«rs scored, 
Meek Beast ! in memory of the Lord 
To whom all bnman-kind shall bow : 

In memory of that solemn day 
When Jesus humbly deigned to ride, 
Entering the proud Jerusalem, 
By an immeasurable stream 
Of shouting people deified ! 

Meanwhile the persevering Asa, 
Towards a gate in open view, 
Turns up a narrow lane ; hia cheat 
Against the yieldiag gate be praased, 
And quietly paaaed through. 

And np the stony lane be goes ; 
No ghost more softly ever trod ; 
Among the stones and pebbles, he 
Seta down his hoofs Inaudibly, 
Aa if with Mi his hoofs were shod. 

Along the lane tba tmity Am 
Bad gone two hundred yarda, not moft ; 
When to a lonely bovae be cane ; 
Be turned aside towards the aamc, 
And atopped before the door. 

Tboncht Peter, *tls the poor man*a home ! 
He listene— not a sound is beard 
Save from the trickling honsehold rlll ; 
But, stepping o*er the cottage-siU, 
Forthwith a little Girl appeared. 

She to the Meetlng-houae waa bound 
In hope aome tidings there to gather ;— 
No gllmpae it ia— no donbtfnl gleam- 
She aaw--and uttered with a aereaai, 
" My Atther ! here's my fbther .*** 

The very word waa plainly beard. 
Heard plainly by the wretched Mother-> 
Ber Joy was like a deep affright : 
And forth she rushed into the light, 
And saw It waa another ! 

And, inataaUy, apoa the earth, 
Beneath the full moon ahlaiag bright, 
ChM 10 thi Airi^lbtC aha M; 



At the sane moment Pieter Ben 
Dlamounta in BKMt unhappy plight. 

As he beheld the Woman lie 
Breathless and motionless, the mind 
Of Peter sadly was confused ; 
Rut, though to such demands annaed 
And belpleaa ahnoat as the blind. 

Re raised ber up ; and, while he held 
Her body propped against his knee. 
The Woman waked — and when she spied 
The poor Ass sMnding by her aide, 
She moaned most bitterly. 

** Oh ! God be praised— my heart's at ease— 
" For he is dead->I know it well !'* 
— At this she wept a bitter flood; 
And, in the best way that be could, 
Hia tale did Peter tell. 

He trembles— he is pale as death— 
His voice is weak with perturbation — 
He turns aside his head — he pauses; 
Poor Peter from a thourand causes ; 
li crippled sore In his narration. 

At length she learn<>d how be espied 
The Ass in that small meadow ground ; 
And that her Husband now lay dead. 
Beside that luckless river's bed 
In which he bad been drowned. 

A piercing look the Sufllhrer cast 
Upon the Beast that near ber stands; 
She sees *tls he, that *tls the same ; 
She calls the poor Ass by his name. 
And wrings, and wrings ber hands. 

" O wretched loss— untimely stroke ! 
" If he had died upon his bed ! 
" — He knew not one forewarning pain — 
" He never will cone home again-^ 
** Is dea d -for ever dead !** 

Beside the Woman Peter stands ; 
His heart ia opening more and more ; 
A holy sense pervades bis mind : 
He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before. 

At length, by Peter's arm sustained, 
The Woman rises from the ground- 
** Oh, mercy ! something must be done,— 
" My UtUe Rachel, you must run,— 
**So«e willing neighbour must be foond. 

•* Make haate— my little RacbH-^-do, 

"The first you meet with— bid him come,— 

" Ask him to lend his home to-night— 

" And this good Man, whom Heaven requite, 

" Will help to bring the body home.** 

Away goes Rachel weeping loud ;— 
An Infant, waked by her distress. 
Makes in the bouse a piteous cry ; 
And Peter hears the Mother sigh, 
** Seven are they, and all fbtherlesa r* 

And now la Peter taught to feel 
That man's bean is a holy thing ; 
And Natnro, through a world of death, 
Breathea into him a second breath. 
Mora aearehing than the breath of spring. 

Upon a stone the Woman sits 

In agony of silent grief— 

From his own thoughts did Peter atari ; 

Be longs to press ber to his heart, 

From love that cannot find relief. 
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1%« llotlMr e*«r Um tlirtAoM tim, 

And Qp tlM cotuge tUini she hiei, 

And to Ui« pillow glTM Iier baraing hud. 

And Peter tame bli itepe uide 
Into ft ebade of dmrkeome trees, 
Wbere be alts down, be knowi not bow, 
Witb bie bands pressed sfnlnsC bis bfow, 
His elbows on bis tremolotts kness. 

Tbere, self-invoWed, docs Peter sit 
Until no sign of life be mskes, 
As if bts mind were sinlclng deep 
Through years that bave been long asleep! 
Tbe trance is past away— be wakes,— 

He lifts bis head— and sees tbe Ass 
Tet standing In the dear moonshine ; 
*• When shall I be as good as tbou 1 
*' Ob ! would, poor beast, tbst I bad now 
" A heart bat half as good as tbiae!** 

—But ^«— who deTlousljr bath sought 

Bis Father throagh the loneeorae woods, 

Hath snnght, proelalraing to the ear 

Of night his inward grief and IVai^— 

He comes— escaped fVom fields and floods ;— 

With weary pace Is drawing nigb— 
He sees the Ass— and nothing living 
Bad erer sncb a fit of joy 



As hath tUs little orphan Boy, 
For be has no mlsglirlng! 

Towards tbe gentle Ass be springs, 
And up about bis neck be climbs ; 
In loving words be talks to him. 
He kisses, kisses fkee and limb,— 
Be kisses him a thoosand times I 



This Peter sees, while in tbe shade 
Be stood beside the cottage door ; 
And Peter Bell, tbe ruffian wild, 
Sobt loud, he sobs even like a child, 
'* Ob ! God, I can endure no more !** 

—Here ends my Tale :— for in a trice 
Arrived a neigbboor with bis borse ; 
Peter went forth with btan straightway ; 
And, with doe earr, ere break of day. 
Together they broogbt back tbe Ootse. 

And many years did this poor Ass, 
Whom once it was my luck to see 
Cropping the shrubs of Leming-Lane, 
Help by his labour to maintain 
Tbe Widow and her ftunlly. 

And Peter Bell, wbo, tin that night. 
Bad been tbe wildest of bis clan. 
Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 
And, after ten months* melancholy, 
Became a good and honest nan. 



MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 



PART FIBflT. 
I. 



TO — — . 

HAPrr the fMltng from the bosom threwa 
In perfect ebape, whoee beauty Tlsae eban 
Thongb a breath made It, like a bobble blowii 
For snmmer pastime Into wanton air ; 
Happy tbe thought best likened to a stone 
Of the sea-beacb, when, polished witb nice cate. 
Veins It discovers ezqalslte and rare. 
Which for the loss of that moist gleam atone 
That tempted first to gather it. O chief 
Of Friends ! such feelings if I here present, 
Sncb thongbts, with others mixed less fortunate; 
Then smile into my heart a fond belief 
That tboQ, If not with partial Joy elate, 
Recelveet tbe gift for more than mild content ! 



II. 

Ntms f^t not at their convent's narrow room ; 
And Retmits are contented with their cells; 
And Students with their pensive dudela : 
Maids at the wheel, the Weaver at his loom, 
Bit Mitbe and hnppy; Bees that soar for bloom, 
Hiffh as the highest Pesk of Fumess Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 
Tn truth, tbe prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is : and hence to me, 
In eundry moods, *twss psstime to be bound 
Within the Bonnet's scanty plot of ground : 
Pleased If some Bonis (for such there needs must bs) 
Wbo have felt tbe weight of loo much liberty, 
BbooM find brief solace tbere, as I bave found. 



in.— wmimii nr vuet saelt tovtb. 

Calm is an nature as a resting wheel 

Tbe Kiae are couched upon tbe dewy grass ; 



Tbe Horse alone, seen dimly as I pass. 
Is cropping audibly bis later aseal : 
Dark is tbe ground ; a slumber seems to steal 
O'er vale, and mountain, and tbe starless sky. 
Now, in this blank of things, a harmony, 
RomeAlt, and home-created, seems to heal 
That grief fbr which tbe sensee still supply 
Freeh food ; for only then, when memory 
Is bushed, am I at rest. My Friends ! reetrain 
Those busy cares tbat would allay my pain ; 
Ob ! leave me to myself, nor let me fM 
Tbe ofllclous touch tbat makes me droop i«aiBi 



IV.— Aniioinnoii. 

Intended more particularly for the Perusal of thoee wbo 
may bave happened to be enamoured of some beau- 
tiful Place of Retreat, In the Country of tbe Lakes. 

Vas, tbere is holy pleasnre in thine eye ! 

—Tbe lovely Cottage In tbe guardian nook 

Hath stirred thee deeply ; with Its own dear broekr 

Its own small pasture, almoet Its own sky ! 

But covet not tbe Abode ;— forbear to |igb. 

As many do, repining while they look ; 

Intruders— who would tear from Nature's book 

This precious Isaf, with harsh impiety. 

Think what tb« Hobm most bs If it were tbiaa. 

Even tbine, though few tby wanta !— Roof, wladoir, 

door. 
The very flowers are sacred to tbe Poor, 
Tbe rosee to tbe Porch which they entwine : 
Tea, all, that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touched, would melt, and melt 

away. 



V. 

" BsLovas Vale !** I said, " when I shaB 
Those many records of my cJUMlsb yeais, 
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Remembranee of mjtlC and of my peeiv 
Will preM me down : to think of what ii gone 
Will be an awful thought. If life bave one.'* 
But, when into the Vale I came, no feara 
Dlstreased me ; from mine eyes etcaped no tean ; 
Deep thought, or awful viiiion, had I none. 
By doubts and thousand petty fancies crost, 
I stood of simple shame the blufhing Thrall ; 
So narrow seemed the brooks, the fields so small. 
A Juggler's halls old Time about him tossed; 
I looked, I stared, I fmited, I laughed ; and all 
The weight of sadness was In wonder lost. 



vr. 



PauoM and Ossa flourish side by side, 

Together in immortal books enrolled: 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold ; 

And that inspiring Hill, which " did divide 

Into two ample horns his forehead wide," 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 

While not an English Mountain we behold 

By the celestial Muses glorified. 

Yet round our sea-girt shore they rise In crowds: 

What was the great Parnassus* self to Thee, 

Mount Bkiddaw 1 In his natural novereignty 

Our British Hill is fairer far ; he shrouds 

His double front among Atlantic clouds, 

And pours forth streams more sweet than Caataly 



VIL 



TBima Is a little unpretending Rill 

Of limpid water, humbler far than aught 

That ever among Men or Naiads sought 

Notice or name ! — It quivers down the bin, 

Furrowing Its shallow way with dubious will ; 

Tet to my mind this scanty Stream is brought 

0£tener than Oances or the Nile; a thought 

Of private recollection sweet and still ! 

Months perish with their moons ; year treads on year ; 

But, faithful Emma, thou with me canst say 

That, while ten thousand pleasures disappear, 

And flies their memory (iM almtist as they, 

The imaiorul Spirit of one happy day 

Llngcra beside that Rill, in vision clear. 



vni. 



BaK onfy Pilot the soft breexe, the Boat 

Lingers, but Faary la well satisfied ; 

With keen-eyed Hope, with Memory, at ber side, 

And the glad Muse at liberty to note 

All that to each Is precious, as we float 

Gently along ; regardless who shall chide 

If the Heavens smile, and leave us free to flMe, 

Happy Associates breathing air remote 

From trivial cares. But, Fancy and the Muse, 

Why have I crowded, this small Bark with yoa 

And others of your kind, Ideal Crew ! 

While here aita One whose brightnem owes its bact 

Te fleeli and Mood ; no Goddess from above, 

No fleeting Spirit, but my own true Love Y 



IX. 

Thi fairest, brightest hues of ether fade ; 
The sweetest notes must terminate and die; 
O Friend: thy flute has breathed a harmony 
Softly resoanded through this rocky glade ; 
Such itraina of rapture as* the Genius played 

* See the Vivien of Mir7.a in the Spectator. 



In his stiil hannt on Bagdad's ramiBlt bifta f 
He who stood visible to Mirzah's eye, 
Never before to human sight betrayed. 
Lo, in the vale, the mifts of evening spread! 
The visionary Arches are not there, 
Nor the green Islands, nor the shining Seas ; 
Yet sacred is to me this Mountain's head, 
From which I have been lifted on the breett 
Of harmony, above all earthly care. 



X.—irroif TRa sight or ▲ BSA.unruL ncrvaa, 

PAlIfTKD BY Sia O. H. BBAUMU.5T, BA.aT. 

PaAisED be the A rt whose subtle power could stay 
Yon Cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to estape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that Band of Travellers on their way. 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering Say. 
Soul-soothing Art ! which Moniiug, No«m-tide, Even, 
Do serve witli all tlieir changeful pageantry ; 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 



XL 



•• Why, Minstrel, these untuneful murranrhift— 

Dull, flagging notes that with each other Jar f" 

" Think, gentle Lady, of a Harp so far 

From its own Country, and forgive the strings.** 

A simple Answer ! but even so forth springe. 

From the . astalian fountain of the heart, 

The Poetry of Life, and all that Art 

Divine of words quickeuing Insensate Things. 

Frum the submissive ni-cks of guiltless Men 

Stretclied on the bluck, the glluering axe recoils ; 

Sun, Moon, and Stars, all struggle in the toils 

Of mortal sympatliy ; what wonder then 

If tlie poor Harp distem|*ered music yields 

To ita sad Lord, far (torn his native Fields Y 



XII. 



A a RIAL Rock— whose solitary brow 
From this low threshold daily meets ray sight ; 
When I step forth to hail the morning light ; 
Or quit the stars with lingering larewell— how 
Shall Fancy paint to thee a grateful vow Y 
How, with the Muse's aid, her love attest f 
By planting on thy naked head the crest 
Of an Imperial Castle, which the plough 
Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent scheme ! 
That doth presume no more than to supply 
A grace the sinuous vale and roaring stream 
Want, through neglect of hoar Antiquity. 
Rise, then, ye votive Towers, and catch a gleam 
Of golden sunset, ere it fade and die ! 



XTU.— TO sLKsr. 

O GKNTLa Sleep ! do they belong to thee, 

These twinklings of oblivion 1 Thou dost love 

To sit in meekness, like tiie brooding Dove, 

A Captive never wishing to be free. 

This tiresome night, O Sleep ! thou art to ne 

A Fly, that up and down himself doth shove 

Upon a fretful rivulet, now above, 

Now on the water, vexed with moekerr. 



HI80XLLANIOU8 BONNBT8, 



S7 



I have DO pain that calls for patience, no ; 
Hence am I cron and peevish ai a child: 
Am pleased hy Hia to have thee for my foe, 
Yet ever willing to be reconciled : 
O gentle Creature ! do not use me ao, 
But once and deeply Jet roe Be beguiled. 



XIV. — TO BLKKP. 

A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pore sky ; 
By turns have all been thought of, yet I lie 
Sleepless ; and soon the small Dirds* melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
And the first Cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not win thee, Bleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 
Without Thee what is all the moming*s wealth 1 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day. 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and Joyous health ! 



XV.— TO SLBBP. 

FoKD words have oft been spoken te thee. Sleep ! 
And thou ha5t had thy store of tenderevt names ; 
The very sweetest words that fancy frames. 
When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep I 
Dear bosom Child we call thee, that dost steep 
In rich reward all suffering ; Balm that tames 
All anguish ; Saint that evil thought! and aims 
Takcst away, and into souls dost creep, ^ 
Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alone, 
I surely not a man ungently made. 
Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is crost 1 
Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown. 
Mere Slave of them who never for thee prayed. 
Still last to come where thou art wanted most! 



Fairer than life itself, in this sweet Book, 

The cowslip bank and shady willow-tree. 

And the fresh meads ; where flowed, from every nook 

Of his full bosom, gladsome Piety ! 



XVIII.— TO TBI POBT, JOHN DTB&. 

BA.RD of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made 
That work a living landscape fair and bright ; 
Nor hallowed less with musical delight 
Than those soft scenes through wbicb thy Childhood 

strayed. 
Those southern Tracts of Cambria, " deep embayed^ 
With green hills fenced, with Ocean's murmur lulled;** 
Though hasty Fame hath many a chaplet culled 
For worthless brows, while in the pensive, shade 
Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced, 
Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 
A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 
Long as the Shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 
O'er naked Snowdon's wide aerial waste ; 
Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill ! 



XVI.—THa WILD DnCK*S HIST. 

Thi Imperial Consort of the Fairy King 
Owns not a vyivan bower ; or gorgeous cell 
With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell 
Ceilinged and roofed ; that is lo fkir a thing 
As this low Structure—for the tasks of Spring 
Prepared by one who loves the buoyant swell 
Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell ; 
And spreads in steadfast pears her brooding wing. 
Words cannot paiut the o'ershadowingyew-treebough. 
And dimly-gleaming Nest, — a hollow crown 
Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down. 
Fine as the Mother's softest plumes allow : 
I gaze — and almost wish to lay aside 
Humanity, weak slave of cumbrous pride ! 



XIX. — ON THK DKTRA.CT10M WniCH VOLLOWKD TBB 
PUBLXCA.T10!! OP ▲ CKRTAIN POKM. 

See Milton*e Sonnet^ beginninff 
" A Book was writ of late called ' Tetrachordon.' ** 

A Book came forth of late, called " Peter Bell ;*' 

Not negligent the style; — the matter? — good 

As aught that song records of Robin Hood ; 

Or Roy, renowned tlirough many a Scottish dell: 

But some (who brook these Iiacknied themes full well, 

Nor heat, at Tarn O'Shanter's name, their blood) 

Waxed wroth, and with foul claws, a harpy brood, 

On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through heath and glen, 

Who raadest at length the better life thy choice, 

Heed not such onset ! nay. If praise of men 

To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 

Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and rejoice 

In the just tribute of thy Poet's pen ! 



XVIL 



WmiTTXIl UPON A BLANK LBAP IN " TBB COMPLBTB 

ANOLBB." 

Whilb flowing Rivers yield a blameless sport. 

Shall live the name of Walton ;->Sage benign ! 

Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and lins 

Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 

To reverend watching of each still report 

That Nature utters from her rural shrine. — 

Meek, nobly versed in simple discipline. 

He found the longert summer day too short, 

To his loved pastime given by sedgy Lse, 

Or down th« tempting maxs of Bhawford brook ! 

13 



XX. — TO THB RIVER DERWXNT. 

Akono the mountains were we nursed, loved Stream ! 

Thou, near the eagle's nest— within- brief sail, 

I, of his boM wing floating on the gale. 

Where thy deep voice could lull me ! — Faint the beam 

Of human life when first allowed to gleam; 

On mortal notice.— Glory of the Vale, 

Such thy meek outset, with a crown though frail 

Kept In perpetual verdure by the steam 

Of thy soft breath !— Less vivid wreath entwined 

Nemcan Victor's brow; less bright was worn. 

Meed of some Roman Chief— in triumph borne 

With captives chained ; and shedding from his ear 

The sunset splendours of a finished war 

Upon the proud enslavers of mankind ! 



XXI. 



COKPOSBDIN ONB OPTBB VALLXTS OP WXSTMORBUIXD, 
ON BABTXR SDNOAT. 

With each recurrence of this glorious mom 
That saw the Saviour in his human fVame 
Rise from the dead, erewhile the Cottage-dame 
Put on fresh raiment— till that hour unworn : 
Domestic hands the home-bred wool had shorn. 
And she who span it culled the daintiest fleece, 
In thonghtftil reverence to the Prince of Peace, 



SB 



MISCVLLAKVOUB MolltntTg, 



WbofG templet bled beneath the platted tb<irn. 
A blest estate when piety sublime 
These humble props disdained not ! O green dales •' 
Bad may / be who heard your sabbath chime 
When Art's abused inventions were unknown ; 
Kind Nature's various wealth was all your own; 
And benefit! were weighed in Reason*! scales ! 



XXII. 



GRTtr, thou hast lost an ever-ready Friend 
Now that the coitage spinning-wheel is mute; 
And Care — a Comforter that best could suit 
Her froward mood, and noftliest reprehend ; 
And Love — a Charmer's voice, that used to lead, 
More efficaciously than aught that flows 
From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse, — else troubled without end : 
Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate 
On those revolving motions did await 
Assi'fuously, to soothe her aching breast— 
And— to a point of just relief— abate 
The mantling triumphs of a day too blest 



XXni.— TO s. H. 

ExcrsK Is needless when with lovo sincere 

Of occupation, not by fashion led, 

Thou tum'sl the Wheel that slept with dust o'erspread ; 

J\fy nerves from no such murmur shrink, — tho' near, 

Soft as the Dorliawk's to a distant ear. 

When twilir!ht Rhadcs bedim the mountain's bead. 

She who was foipnod to spin our vital thread 

Might smile. O Lady ! on a task once dear 

To household virtues. Venerable Art, 

Tom from the Poorl yet will kind Heaven protect 

Its own, not left without a guiding chart, 

If Rulers, trusting with undue respect 

To proud discoveries of the Intellect, 

Baoction the pillage of man's ancient heart. 



XXIV.— DECA.T or niTT. 

Orr have I aeen, ere Time had ploughed my chaak, 
Matrons and Sircfi— who, punctual to the call 
Of their loved Church, on Fast or Festival 
Through the long year the House of Prayer vroulds«ek ; 
By Christmas snows, by visitation bleak 
Of Easier winds, unscared, from Hut or Hall 
They came to lowly bench or sculptured Stall, 
But with one fervour of devotion meek. 
I see the places where they once were known, 
And ask, surrounded even by kneeling crowds, 
Is ancient Piety for ever flown 7^ 
Alas ! even then they seemed like fleecy clouds 
That, struggling through the western sky, have won 
Their pensive light from a departed sun ! 



XXV. 



C0MP0!» OK TBI KVK OF TBI VARRIAOB OF A 
FRIEND, IN TBK VALR OF ORASM RRK. 

What need of clamorous bells, or ribands gay, 
These humble Nuptials to proclaim or grace 1 
Angels of Love, look down upon the place. 
Shed on the chosen Vale a sun-bright day ! 
Yet no proud gladness would the Bride display 
Even for such promise :— serious is her face. 
Modest her mien ; and she, whose thoughts keep pace 
With gentleness, in that becoming way 
Will thank you. Faultless doea the Maid ippaar ; 



No disproportion in h«f aonl, no afrffii :' 
But, when the closer view of wedded life 
Hath shown that nothing haman can be clear 
From frailty, for that insight may the Wife 
To her indulgent Lord becume more dear. 



XXVI.— FROM TBI ITALIAlf OF HICBAKL AKORLO. 

Yrs ! hope may with my strong desire keep pace. 

And I be undelnded, unbetrayed ; 

For if of our afl*ections none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then, wlierefore bath God mad^ 

The world which we inhabit 1 Better plea 

Love cannot have, than that in loving tbee 

Glory to that eternal Peace is paid. 

Who such Divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle bearte. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hmir ; 

Rut, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower. 

That breathes on earth the air ot paradise. 



XXVIl.— FROM TBR SAM*. 

No morul object did these eyes behold 

When first they met the placU light of tMnr, 

And my Soul felt her destiny divine. 

And hope of endless peace in me grew bold: 

Heaven-born, the Soul a heaven-ward course must bold ; 

Beyond the visible world She soars to lleek 

(For what delights tlie sense is false and weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal mould. , 

The wise man, I aflirm, can find no rest 

In that which perishes : nor will he lend 

His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 

'Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love. 

That kills the soul : love betters what is best, 

Even here below, but more in heaven above. 



XXVm.— FROM TBR SAMl. 
TO TBR SUPRRMK BEIRO. 

Trk prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 
My unassisted heart is barren clay. 
That of its native self can nothing feed : 
Of good and pious works thou art the seed. 
That quickens only where thou sayest it may : 
Unless thou shew to us thine own true way 
No man can find it: Father! thou must lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may t read : 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind. 
That I may have the power to aing of thee, 
And sound- thy praises everlastingly. 



XXIX. 



Surprised by joy— impaUent as the Wind 
I turned to share the transport— Oh ! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent Tomb, 
That spot which no vicissitude can find 1 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind- 
But how could I forget thee 1 Through what power, 
Even for tlie least division of an hour. 
Have I been so beguiled as to bo blind 
To my most grievous loss 1— That thought's return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever boie, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing ray heart's best treasure was no more ; 



VirotLLANXOUS S0NNXT8. 
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That neither preient time, nor yean unborn 
Gould to mjr eight that heavenly face reetore. 



XXX. 



Hbtboitobt I saw the footttepe of a throne 
Which mlMsand vapimrs from mine eyes did shrovd — 
Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 
But all the efepa and ground aI>out were atrown 
With eights the niefullest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on ; a miserable crowd, 
Bick, hale, old, young, who cried before that clond, 
*• Thon art our I(ing, O Death ! to thee we groan,** 
I seemed to mount those steps ; the vapours gave 
Smooth way ; and I beheld the fsce of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 
A lovely Beauty in a sommer grave! 



XXXL 



*' WvAK is the will of Man, his judgement blind; 
** Remembrance persecutes, and Hope betrays ; 
*' Heavy is woe ; — and joy, for human-Jcind, 
'* A mournful thing, so transient is the blaze !" 
Thus might he paint our lot of mortal days 
Who wants the glorious faculty assigned 
To elevate the more-than-reasoning Mind, 
And eolour life's daric cloud with orient rays. 
Imagination is that sacred power, 
Imagination lofly and refined : 
rris liers to pluck the amaranthine Flower 
Of Faith, and sdund the Bufilerer's temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction's heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow's keenest wind. 



XXXII. 



It Is a beauteous Evening, calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the Bea : 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with bis eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here, 

If thou appear'st untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 

And wnrshipp*st at the Temple's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 



XXXIII. 

Wbbrb lies the Land to which yon Ship must go 1 
Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 
As vigorous as a Lark at break of day : 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow 7 
What boots the inquiry t— Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for ; let her travel where she may. 
She finds fkmiliar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow ; 
Yet still I ask, what Haven Is her marki 
And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to ilme, like Pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters) doifbt, and something dark, 
Of the old Bea some reverential fear, 
la witli me at thy fhrewell, joyous Bark ! 



XXXIV. 

WiTB Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 

Like stars in heaven, and joyoutily it showed ; 

Some lying fast at anchor in the road. 

Some veering up and down, one knew not why. 

A goodly Vessel did I then espy 

Come like a Giant from a haven broad ; 

And lustily along the Bay she strode, 

^' Her tackling rich, and of apparel high.** 

This Ship was nought to me, nor I to her, 

Yet I pursued her with a Lover's look ; 

This Ship to all the rest did I prefer : 

When will she turn, and whither 1 She will brook 

No tarrying; where she comes the winds must stir; 

On went She, and due north her journey toolc. 



XXXV. 



Thk world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for every thing, we aie out of tune ; 
It moves us not.— Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled In a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this ptensant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make nie less fortorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed bom. 



XXXVI. 



A VOLANT Tribe of Bards on earth arc found, 

Who, while the flattering Zephyrs round them play. 

On " coignes of vantage" hang their nests of cUy ; 

How quickly from that aery hold unbound, 

Dust for oblivion ! To the solid ground 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye; 

Convinced that tliere, there only the can lay 

Secure foundations. As the year runs round. 

Apart she toils within the chosen ring ; 

While the stars shine, or while day's purple eye 

Is gently closing with the flowers of spring; 

Where even the motion of an Angel's wing 

Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 

Of silent hills, and more than silent sky. 



XXXVIL 

How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 

The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 

An old place, full of many a lovely brood. 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground-flowers in flocks; 

And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks, 

Like a bold Girl, who plays lier agile pranks 

At Wakes and Fairs with wandering Mountebanks,— 

When she stands cresting the Clown's head, andmocka 

Thf crowd beneath her. Verily I think. 

Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 

Or map of the whole world : thoughts, link by link. 

Enter through cars and eyesight, with such gleam 

Of all things, that at last in fear I nhrink. 

And leap at once from the delicious stream. 



XXXVIII. — PBRSOKAL TALK. 

I AM not One who much or oft dellghi 
To season my fireside with personal talk,— 
Of Friends, who live within an ea!«y walk, 
Or Neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight j 
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And, for my cbance-acquaintance, Ladies bright, 
Sons, Mothers, Maidens withering on the stalk, 
These all wear out of me, lilce Forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors, for one feast-night. 
Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire; 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim. 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame. 
Or kettle whispering ita faint under song. 



XXXDC. — COKTIirDKD. 

♦• Yet life," you say, " is life ; we have seen and see, 

And with a living pleasure we describe ; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 

The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glea 

Are fostered by the comment and the gibe.** 

Even be it so : yet still among your tribe, 

Our daily world's true Worldlings, rank not mel 

Children are blest, and powerful ; their world Ilea 

More Justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 

And part far from them : — sweetest melodies 

Are those that are by distance made more sweet; 

Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes. 

He is a slave ; the meanest we can meet ! 



XL.— COXTIHUKD. 

Wings have we, — and as far as we can go 

We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood, 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 

Which with the loAy sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world : and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 



XLI. — CdfCLUDKD. 

KoB can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evil-apcaking ; rancour never sought. 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thou^t : 
And thus from day to day my little Boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 
Blessings be with them— and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler Caret— 
The Poets, who on earth have made us Heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 
Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 



XLU. 



I WA.TCH, and long have watched, with calm regret 

Yon slowly-sinking star — immortal Sire 

(So might he seem) of all the glittering quire ! 

Blue ether still surrounds him— yet— and yet ; 

But now the horizon's rocky parapet 

Is reached, where, forfeiting his bright attire, 

He burns— transmuted to a sullen fire, 

That droops and dwindles,— and, the appointed dabt 

To the flying mcHnenta paid, ia letn no mora. 



Angels and gods ! w» atruggla with oar fate. 
While health, power, glory, pitiably decline. 
Depressed and then extinguished ; and our statt. 
In this, how difl^erent, lost star, from thine, 
That no to-morrow shall our beams restore ! 



XLIIf — TO R. B. HATDOH, ESQ. 

HiQH is our calling. Friend '—Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use. 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whis:««rs of the ionely'^Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to deaart. 
And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress. 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward. 
And in the soul admit of no decay. 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindednesa— 
Great is the glury, for the strife is hard ! 



XLIV. 



Fbox the dark chambers of dejection freed, 

Spuming the unprofitable yoke of care. 

Rise, Gillies, rise : the gales of youth shall bear 

Thy genius forward like a winged steed. 

Though bold Bellerophon (so Jove decreed 

In wrath) fell headlong from the fields of air. 

Yet a rich guerdon waits on minds that dare. 

If aught be in them of immortal seed. 

And reason govern tbat audacious flight 

Which heaven-ward they direct.- Then droop not thoo, 

Erroneously renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell *mid Roslin*s faded grove : 

A cheerful life Is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 



XLV. 



Faib Prime of life ! were it enough to gild 

With ready sunbeams every straggling shower ; 

And, if an unexpected cloud should lower. 

Swiftly thereon a rainbow arch to build 

For Fancy's errands,— then, from fields half- tilled 

Gathering green weeds to mix with poppy flower, 

Thee might thy Minions crown, and chant thy power, 

Unpitied by the wise, all censure stilled. 

Ah ! show that worthier honours are thy due; 

Fair Prime of Life ! arouse the deeper heart ; 

Confirm the Spirit glorying to pursue 

Some path of steep ascent and lofty aim ; 

And, if there be a joy tbat slights the claim 

Of grateful memory, bid that joy depart. 



XL VI. 



I HBuiD (alas ! *twas only in a dream) 

Strains — which, as sage Antiquity believed, 

By waking ears have sometimes been received 

Wafted adown the wind from lake or stream ; 

A most melodious requiem, a supreme 

And perfect harmony of notes, achieved 

By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved. 

O'er which her pinions shed a silver gleam. 

For is she not the votary of Apollo ? 

And knows she not, singing as he inspires. 

That bliss awaits her which the ungenlal hollow* 

Of the dull earth partakes not, nor desires 7 

* See the Pbedo of Plato, by which this Bonnet waa 
•oggeatod. 
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Mount, tnntM Bird, and join the immortal quirw ! 
She toarcd^and I awoke, struggliDg in vain to follow. 



XLVir.— RITIRKMEKT. 

If tlie whole weight of what wc think and feel, 

Save only far as thought and feeling blend 

With action, were as nothings patriot Friend ! 

From thy remonstrance would be no appeal ; 

But to promote and fortify the weal 

Of our own Being is her paramount end ; 

A truth which they alone shall comprehend 

Who shun the mischief which they cannot heal. 

Peace in these feverish times is sovereign bliss ; 

Here, with no thirst but what the stream can slake, 

And startled only by the rustling brake, 

Cool air I breathe ; while the unincumbered mind, 

By some weak aims at services ass:(;ned 

To gentle Natures, thanks not Heaven amiss. 



nL—stPTKMBBR, 1815. 

Whilk not a leaf seems faded,— while the fields, 

Wlih ripening harvest prodigally fair. 

In brightest sunshine bask,— this nipping air, 

Sent from some distant clime where Winter wields 

His icy scimit.ir, a foreiarte yields 

Of bitter change— and bids the Flowers beware ; 

And whispers to the silonl Birds, " Prepare 

Against the threatening Foe your trustiest shields.'* 

For me, who under kindlier laws'belong 

To Nature's tuneful quire, thia rustling dry 

Through leaves yet green, and yon crystalline sky, 

Announce a season potent to renew. 

Mid frost and snow, the instinctive joys of song, 

And nobler cares than listless summer knew. 



XLVni. 

TO TDK MEMORY Of RA.ISLKT CALVERT. 

Calvirt ! it must not be unheard by them 
Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 
This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
Thy youth to hopc'ess wasting, root and stem : 
That 1, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where'er I liked ; and finally array 
My temples with the Muse's diadem, 
Hence, If In freedom I have loved the truth, 
If there be aught of pure, or good, or great. 
In my past verse ; or shall be, in the lays 
Of higher mood, which now I meditate,— 
It gladdens me, O worthy, short-lived Youth ! 
To think how much of thia will be thy praise. 



rV.— KOVEMBER 1. 

How clear, how keen, how marvellously bright 
The effluence from yon distant mountain's head. 
Which, strewn with snow smooth as the heaven can 

shed. 
Shines like another Sun— on mortal sight 
Uprisen, as. if to check approaching night. 
And all her twinkling stars. Who now would tread, 
If so he might, yon mountain's glittering head — 
Terrestrial— but a surface, by the flight 
Of sad mortality's earth-sullying wing, 
Unswept, unstained ? Nor shall the aerial Powen 
Dissolve that beauty— destined to endure, 
White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure. 
Through all vicissitudes— till genial spring 
Have filled the laughing vales with welcome floweri. 



PART SECOND. 

I. 

BcoRM not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned. 

Mindless of its just honours ; with this Key 

Bhakspeare uplocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small Lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thousand times this Pipe did Tasm sound ; 

Camoens soothed with it an Exile's grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle Leaf 

Amid the cypresa with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm Lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a Trumpet, whence he blew 

Boul-animating iirain»— alas, too few ! 



v.— €0Xr08ED DURINO A STORM. 

One who was suflering tumult in his soul 

Yet failed to seek the sure relief of prayer, 

Went forth — his course surrendering to the care 

Of the fierce wind, while mid-day lightnings proWl 

Insidiously, untimely thunders growl ; 

While trees, dim-seen, in frenzied numbers, tear 

The lingering remnant of their yellow hair, 

And shivering wolves, surprised with darkneaa, howl 

As if the sun were not. He raised his eye 

Soul-smitten — for, that instant, did appear 

Large space, mid dreadful clouds, of pureat aky. 

An azure urb— shield of Tranquillity, 

Invisible unlooked-for minister 

Of providential goodness ever nigh ! 



n. 

Not Love, not War, nor the tumnltuooa awell 
Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change. 
Nor Duty stniggling with afflictions strange, 
Not these alone Inspire the tuneful shell ; 
But where untroubled peace and concord dwell. 
There also is the Muse not loth to range. 
Watching the blue smoke of the elmy grange. 
Skyward ascending from the twilight dell. 
Meek aspirations please her, lone endeavour, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy; 
She loves to gaze upon a crystal river, 
Diaphanous, because It travels slowly ; 
Bolt la the music that would charm for ever ; 
TiM flower of swaetaat amell la shy and lowly. 



VI.— TO A SNOW-DROr. 

Lone Flower, hemmed In with snows and white bb they 

But hardier far, once more I see thee bend 

Thy forehead, aa if fearful to oflend. 

Like an unbidden guest. Though day hy day. 

Storms, sallying from the mountain-tope, way-lay 

The rising sun, and on the plains descend ; 

Yet art thou welcome, welcome as a friend 

Whose zeal outruns his promise ! Bine-eyed May 

Shall soon behold this border thickly set 

With bright jonquils, their odours lavishing 

On the soft west-wind and his frolic peers ; 

Nor will I then thy modest grace forget, 

Chaste Snow-drop, venturous harbinger of Spring, 

And pensive monitor of fleeting years ! 



y II. —COMPOSED A raw DATS AFTER THE FOEBOOIHO. 

When haughty expectations prostrate lie. 
And grandeur cronchea like a gvBty thlBf, 
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Oft ihall the lowly weak, till nature bring 
Mature release, In fair society 
Borvive, and Fortune's utmost anger try ; 
Lilce these frail snow-drops that together cling, 
And nod their helmets, smitten by the wing 
Of many a furious whirl-blast sweeping by. 
Observe the faithfal flowers ! if small to great 
May lead the thoughts, thus struggling used to stand 
The Emaihian phalanx, nobly obstinate ; 
And 9ft the bright immortal Theban band. 
Whom onset, fiercely urged at Jove's command, 
Might overwhelm, but could not separate ! 



VIII. 



Tbk Stan are mansiona built by Nature*8 hand ; 
The Sun Is peopled ; and with Spirits blest : 
Say, can the gentle Moon be unpoasest 1 
Huge Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 
A Habitation marvellously planned, 
For life to occupy in love and rest ; 
All that we see— is dome, or vault, or nest. 
Or fort, erected at her sage command. 
Glad thought for every season ! but the Spring 
Gave it while carea were weighing on my heart, 
*Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring; 
And while the youthful yenr*s prolific art— 
Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower — was fashioning 
Abodes where self-disturbance hath no part. 



IX. — TO TBK LADT BBAUKONT. 

Ladt ! the songs of Spring were in the grove 
While I was shaping beds for winter flowers ; 
While I was planting green unflsding bowers, 
And shrubs to hang upon the warm alcove. 
And sheltering wall ; and still, as Fancy wove 
The dream, to time and nature's blended powers 
I gave this paradise for winter hours, 
A labyrinth. Lady ! which your feet shall rove. 
Tea ! when the sun of life more feebly shines, 
Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn gloom 
Or of high gladness yon shall hither bring ; 
And these perennial bowers and murmuring pines 
Be gracious as the music and the bloom 
And ali the mighty ravishment of spring. 



X.— TO THB LADY MART LOWTBKR, 

WTTB A BBLBCTIOlf FROM THK rOKMS OF ANNS, COrN- 
TKSS OF WlNrHRLSEA ; AND KXTRACTS OF SIMILAR 
CHARACTRR FROM OTHBR WRITKRS ; TRAM8CRIBRD 
BY A FKMALB FRIRMO. 

Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian Cave 

(But seldom trod) of mildly -gleaming or« ; 

And culled, from sundry beds, a lucid store 

Of genuine crysuls, pure as those that pave 

The azure brooks where Dian Joys to lave 

Her spotless limbs ; and ventured to explore 

Dim shades— for reliques, upon Lethe's shore, 

Cast up at random by the sullen wave. 

To female hands the treasures were resigned ; 

And k) this Work !— a grotto bright and clear 

From suin or taint ; in which thy blameless mind 

May feed on thoughts though pensive not austere; 

Or, if thy deeper spirit be inclined 

To holy musing, it naay enter here. 



XI. 



Tbrrb is a pUu*ur4 in poetic pains 

fTkick 9nlf PotU ihMip;--'Twas righUy said ; 



Whom eould the MosM else allare to Iroad 

Their smoothest paths, to wear their lightest chaina 1 

When happiest Fancy has inspired the strains, 

How oft the malice of one luckless word 

Pursues the Enthusiast to the social board, 

Uauuts him belated on the silent plains ! 

Yet he repines not, if his thought stand elear, 

At last, of hinderance and obscurity, 

Fresh as the Star that crowns the brow of Morm ; 

Bright, specklesa, as a softly-moulded tear 

The moment it has left the Virgin's eye. 

Or rain- drop lingering on the pointed Tliom. 



XU. 



Thb Shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 

" Bright is thy veil, O Moon, as thou art bright !* 

Forthwith, that little Cloud, in ether spread, 

And penetrated all with tender light. 

She cast away, and showed her fulgent head 

Uncovered ; — dazzling the Beholder's sight 

As if to vindicate her beauty's right, 

Her beauty thoughtlessly dis|*araged. 

Meanwhile that Veil, removed or thrown aside. 

Went, floating from her, darkening as it went ; 

And a huge mass, to bury or to hide, 

Approached this glory of the firmament; 

Who meekly yields, and is obscured ; — content 

With one calm triumph of a modest pride. 



XIIL 



Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful boor ! 
Not dull ari Thou aa undiscemiag Night ; 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day's mutable distinctions. — Ancient Power! 
Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 
To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 
On the bare rock, ur through a leafy bower 
Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 
The self-same Vision which we now behold. 
At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power ! brought forth; 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between ; 
The floods, — the stars, — a spectacle as old 
As the beginning of the heavens and earth ! 



XIV. 



With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climbest the sky, 
How silently, and with how wan a face !♦ 
Where art thou 1 Thou whom I have seen on high 
Running among the clouds a wood-nymph's race ! 
Unhappy Nuns, whose common breath's a sigh 
Which they would stifle, move at such a pace! 
The northern Wind, to call thee to the chase, 
Must blow to-ni^ht his bugle horn. Had [ 
The power of Meriin, Goddess ! this should be: 
And the keen Stars, fast as the clouds were riven, 
Should sally forth, an emulous Company, 
All hurrying with thee through the clear blue beavra 
But, < ynthia ! should to thee the palm be given. 
Queen both for beauty and for majesty. 



XV. 



Ever as a dragon's eye that feels 'the stress 
Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 
Suddenly glaring through sepulchral damp, 
So burns yon Taper 'mid a black recess 
Of mountains, silent, dreary, motionless : 

* From ■ Sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney 
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^e Lak« below reflecti it Bot ; the akj, 
MufBed In cloude, affords no company 
To mitigate and cheer ita lonelineta 
Yet, round the body of that Joyless Thing 
Which sends so far Its melancholy light, 
Perhaps are seated in domestic ring 
A gay society with faces bright, 
Conversing, reading, laughing;— or they sing. 
While hearts and voices In the song unite. 



xvr. 



If A.BK the concentred Hazels that enclose 

Yon old grey Stone, protected from the ray 

Of noontide suns : — and even the beams that play 

And glance, while wantonly the rough wind blows. 

Are seldom free to touch the moss that grows 

Upon that roof, amid embowering gloom, 

The very Image framing of a Tomb, 

In which some ancient Chieftain finds repose 

Among the lonely mountains.— Live, ye Trees! 

And Thou, grey Stone, the pensive likeness keep 

Of a dark chamber where the Mighty sleep: 

For more than Fancy to the influence bends 

When solitary Nature condescends 

To mimic Time's forlorn humanities. 



XVII. — CAPTIVITT. 

** As the cold anpect of a sunless way 

Strikes through the Traveller's frame with deadlier 

chill. 
Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening with unparticipated ray. 
Or shining slope where he must never stray ; 
80 joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present 111,^- 
On the crushed heart a heavier burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state ! 
Qnencb those felicities whose light I find 
Reflected in my bosom all too late !— 
O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait; 
And, like mine eyes that stream with sorrow, blind I" 



XVIU. 



Bbook ! whose society the Poet seeks, 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 
And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 
And tracks thee dancing down tijy water- brealu; 
If wish were mine some type of thee to view, 
Thee, — and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian Artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Chatinels for tears; no Naiad should *st thou be, — 
Have neither limbs, feet, featben. Joints nor hairs: 
It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed In thee 
With purer robes than tliose of flesh and l>lood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a better good ; 
Unwearied Joy, and life without ita cares. 



XIX.— COVPOStD ON TBS BANKS OP ▲ BOCKT STBXAM. 

DooMATic Teachers, of the snow-white fur! 
Ye wrangling Schoolmen, of the scarlet hood ! 
Who, with a keenness not to be withstood. 
Press the point home, — or falter and demur, 
Clieeked in your course by many a teasing barr ; 
These natural council-seats your acrid blood 
Might cool;— and, as the Genius of the flood 
Stoops wlUlagly to animate and spur 



Each lighter function slumbering in tbe Brain, 

Yon eddying balls of foam — these arrowy gleams, 

That o'er the pavement of the surging streann 

Welter and flash— a synod might detain 

With suBtle speculations, haply vain. 

But surely less so than your far-fetched themes! 



XX. 



THIS, AND TBB TWO FOLLOWIKO, WEBB SUGOBSTBD 
BY MB. W. WBSTALL's VIEWS OF THE CAVES, ETC. 
IB YOBKSHIBB. 

Pdbe element of waters ! wheresoe'er 
Thou dost forsake thy subterranea'n halints. 
Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry-bearing plants. 
Rise into life and in thy train appear : 
And, through the sunny portion of the year, 
Swift insects shine, thy hovering pursuivants : 
And, if thy bounty fall, the forest pants ; 
And hart and hind and hunter with his spear, 
Languish and droop together. Nor uofelt 
In man's perturbed soul thy sway benign ; 
And, haply, far within the marble belt 
Of central earth, where tortured Spirits pine 
For grace and goodness lost, thy murmurs melt 
Their anguish,— and they blend sweet songs with thiae.* 



XXI. — ^ICALBAJC COTB. 

Was the aim frustrated by force or guile. 

When giants scooped from out the rocky groand 

—Tier under tier — this semicirque profound 1 

(Giants — the same who built in Erin's isle 

That Causeway with incomparable toil !> 

O, had this vast theatric structure wound 

With finished sweep Into a perfect round. 

No mightier work had gained the plausive imile 

Of all-beholding PhoBbus ; But, alas. 

Vain earth !— false world !— Foundations must be laid 

In Heaven ; for, 'mid the wreck of is and was, 

Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 

Make sadder transits o'er truth's mystic glass 

Than noblest objects utterly decayed. 



XXn. — GOBOALK. 

At early dawn, or rather when the air 

Glimmers with fading light, and shadowy Ew 

Is busiest to confer and to bereave, 

Then, pensive Votary ! let thy feet repair 

To Gordale-chasm, terrific aa the lair 

Whero the young lions couch; — for so, by leave 

Of the propitious hour, thou may'st perceive 

The local Deity, with oosy hair 

And mineral crown, beside his Jagged urn, 

Recumbent : Him thou may'st behold, who hidee 

His lineaments by day, yet there presides. 

Teaching the docile waters how to turn ; 

Or, if need be, impediment to spurn. 

And force thefr passage to the saJt-sea tides ! 



XXIU. 



TBB XOBXrXBlfT COXXOBLt CALLtD LOBO XBO ANB 
BBB DACGBTKBS, KKAB TBB BIVBB KDBB. 

A #BioBT of awe not easy to be bomef 
Fell suddenly upon my 9pirit — cast 

* Waters (as Mr. Westall Infomn ns in the letter- 
press prefixed to his admirable views) are Invariably 
found to flow through these caverns. 

t The Daughters of Long Meg, placed In a perfect 
circle eighty yards hi diameter, are ssventy-two in 
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From the dread boftom of the unknown past, 
When first I saw that Sisterhood forlorn ; 
And Her, whose massy strength and stature scorn 
The power of years— pre-eminent, and placed 
Apart — to overlook the circle vast. 
Speak, Giant mother ! tell it to the Morn 
While she dispels the cumbrous shades of night ; 
Let the Moon hear emerging from a cloud, 
At whose behest uprose on British ground 
Thy Progeny; in hieroglyphic round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the infinite, 
The inviolable God, that tames the proud! 



XXrV. — COMPOSKD AFTER ▲ JOURNKT ACROSS THE 
UAMBLETON HILLS, YORKSHIRE. 

Dark and more dark the shades of evening fell ; 

The wished-for point was reached, but late the hour ; 

And little could he gained from all that dower 

Of prospect, whereof many thousands tell. 

Tet did the glowing west in all its powet 

Salute us ; — there stood Indian Citadel, 

Tempie of Greece, and Minister with its tower 

Substantially expressed — a place for bell 

Or clock to toll from. Many a tempting Isle, 

With Groves that never were Imagined, lay 

*Mid Seas how stedfast ! objects all for the eye 

Of silent rapture ; but we felt the while 

We should forget them ; they are of the sky, 

And from our earthly memory fade away. 



XXV. 



" they are of the sky, 



And from our earthly memory fade away." 

IThese words were uttered as in pensive mood 
We turned, departing from that solemn sight : 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 
And life's unspiritual pleasures daily wooed ! 
But now upon this thought I cannot brood ; 
It is unstable as a dream of night ; 
Nor will I praise a Cloud, however bright. 
Disparaging Man's gifts, and proper food. 
Grove, Isle, with every shape of sky- built dome. 
Though clad in colours beautiful and pure. 
Find in the heart of man no natural home : 
The immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 
These cleave to it ; from these it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it : their fellowship is secure. 



XXVI. 



COMrOBBD CTPOM WBSTMIKSTSR BRIDOB, 8BPT. 3. 1803. 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; * 

All bright and glittering in the smokclen air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

number, and their height is from three feet to so many 
yards above ground ; a little wny out of the circle 
stands Long Meg herself, a single Stone, eighlecft feet 
high. When the Author first i^aw this Monument, 
as he came upon it by surpriise, he might over-raip its 
Importance as an objfct ; but, though it will not 
bear a comparison with Stonehenge, he must say, he 
has not seen any other Relique of those dark agi^s, 
which can pretend to rival it in sioguiariiy and dignity 
of appearance. 



The river glideth at bia own iwcct will ; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 



XXVII.— OXFORD, MAT 30. I8S0. 

Tb sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth ! 

In whose collegiate shelter England's Flowers 

Expand — enjoying through their vernal bourB 

The air of liberty, the light of truth ; 

Much have ye suflered from Time's gnawing tootb, 

Yet, O ye Spires of Oxford ! Domes and Towers ! 

Gardens and Groves ! your presence overpowers 

The soberness of Reason ; till, in sooth, 

Transformed, and rushing on a Ixtld exchange, 

I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 

Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 

The stream-like windings of that glorious street, 

— An eager Novice robed in fluttering gown ! 



XXVIII.— OXFORD, MAT 30. 1820. 

Shame on this faitlilcss heart ! that could allow 
Such transport— > though but for a moment's space; 
Not while — to aid the spirit of the place — 
The crescent moon clove with its glittering prow 
The clouds, or night-bird sang from shady bough, 
But in plain daylight : — She, too, al my side. 
Who, w^ith her heart's experience satisfied. 
Maintains inviolate Its .<ilightest vow ! 
Sweet Fancy! other gifts must I receive; 
Proofs of a higher sovereignty I claim ; 
Take from her brow the withering flowers of eve, 
And to that brow Life's morning wreath restore ; 
Let htr be comprehended in the frame 
Of these illusions, or they please no more. 



XXIX. 



RECOLLECTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF KINO HEXRT 
BISHTH, trinity lodge, CAMBRIDGE. 

Tht imperial Stature, the colossal stride. 

Are yet before me ; yet do I beho'd 

The broad full visage, chest of amplest mould. 

The vestments 'broidered with barbaric pride : 

And lo ! a poniard, at the Monarch's side. 

Hangs ready to be grasppd in sympathy 

With the keen threatenings of that fulg«nit eys, 

Below the white-rimmed bonnet, far descried. 

Who trembles now at thy capricious mood 1 

'Mid those surrounding worthies, haughty King, 

We rather think, with grateful mind sedate, 

How Providence educeth, from the spring 

Of lawless will, unlooked-for streams of good. 

Which neither force shall check, nor time abate ! 



XXX. — oif TUB death of bis majbstt, (oborob 

THE third.) 

Ward of the Law ! — dread Shadow of a King 
Whose realm had dwindled to one stately room ; 
Whose universe was gloom immersed in gloom. 
Darkness as thick as Life o'er Life could fling. 
Save hapiy for some feeble glimmering 
Of Faith and Hope ; if thou, by nature's doom, 
Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb. 
Why should we bend in grief, to sorrow cling. 
When thankfulness were best ?— Fresh-flowing tears, 
Or, where tears flow not, sigh succeeding sigh. 
Yield to such after-thought the sole reply 
Which justly it can claim. The Ktit!i»n hears 



HlffCELLANlOUS BONNETS. 
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t^ 'thlt deep knell— silent for threeicore years, 
Aa anexampled voice of awful memory ! 



XXXI.— >jr3CK, 1820. 

Famb tells of Groves — from Enjt;1and far away — 
* Groves that inspire the Nightingale to trill 
And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatched, her ever-varying lay ; 
Such bold report I venture to gainsay : 
For I have heard the choir of Richmond bill 
Chanting, with indefatigable bill, 
Strains that recalled to mind a distant day ; 
When, hapty under shade of that same wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 
Plied steadily between those willowy shores. 
The sweet-souled Poet of the Seasons stood — 
Listening, and listening long, in rapturous mood, 
Te heavenly Birds ! to your Frogeniton. 



XXXII. — ▲ PA&SOITAOB m OXrORSSHIIlK. 

Whssb holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 

Is marked by no distinguishable line ; 

The tnrf unites, the pathways intertwine ; 

And, wheresoever the stealing footstep tends, 

Oarden, and that Domain where Kindred, Friends, 

And Neighbours rest together, here confound 

Their several features, mingled like the sound 

Of many waters, or as evening blends 

With shady night Soft airs, from shrub and flower, 

Waft fragrant greetings to each silent grave ; 

And while those lofty Poplkrs gently wave 

Their tops, between them comes and goes a sk^ 

Bright as the glimpses of Eternity, 

To Sainta accorded in their mortal boar. 



xxxm. 

COMPOSIS JLXOTIG THK RUIHS OP ▲ CAiTLl IH 
MOSTH WALKS. 

THaoroH shattered galleries, *m{d roofless ballt, 
Wandering with timid footstep oft betrayed, 
Tlie Stranger sighs, nor scruples to upbraid 
Old Time, though He, gentlest among the Tbralls 
Of Destiny, upon these wounds hath laid 
Bis lenient touches, soft as light that falls. 
From the wan Moon, upon the Towers and Walls, 
Light deepening the profoundest sleep of sliade. 
Belie of Kings ! Wreck of forgotten wars. 
To winds abandoned and the prying stars. 
Time loves Thee ! at his call the Seasons twin* 
Luxuriant Wreaths around thy forehead hoar ; 
And, though past pomp no changes can restore, 
A soothing recompense, bis gift, is Thine ! 



In ours the Vale of Friendship^ let tkit spot 
Be named ; where, faithful to a low-roofed Cot, 
On Dcva's banks, ye have at)ode so long ; 
Sisters in love — a love allowed lo climb. 
Even on this Earth, above the reach of Time ! 



XXXV. 



TO TBK TOR&KNT AT THE DKVIL'S BRIBOK, IfORTB 

WALES. 

How art thou named ? In search of what strange land 

From what huge height, descending 1 Can such force 

Of waters issue from a British source. 

Or hath not Pindus fed Thee, where the band 

Of Patriots scoop their freedom out, with hand 

Desperate as thine ? Or come the incessant shocka 

From that youngBtream,thatsmites the tbrcbbing rocka 

Of Viamala t Tliere I seem to stand. 

As in Life*s Mom ; permitted to behold. 

From the dread chasm, woods climbing above woods. 

In pomp that fades not ; everlasting snows ; 

And skies that ne*er relinquish their repose \ 

Such power possess the Family of floods 

Over the minds of Poets, young or old ! 



xxxvr. 

-** gives to airy nothing 



A local habitation and a nanie.** 

THOtTOH narrow be that Old Man's cares, and near, 
The poor Old Man is greater than he seems : 
For he hath waking empire, wide aa dreams; 
An ample sovereignty of eye and ear. 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cbear ; 
The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment and pleasing fear. 
He the seven birds hath seen, that never part. 
Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly roundai 
And counted them : and oftentimes will start — 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's Hocicna 
Doomed, with their impious Lord, the flying Uaif 
To ebase for ever, on aSrial groanda ! 



XXXIV.— TO TBE LAST X. B. ANB TBX BON. KISS P. 

COMPOSED IN THE OROCNDS OP PLASS NEWIDD, 

NEAR LLANOOLLIN, 1824. 

A Stream, to mingle with your favonrite Dea, 

Along the Vale op MsDiTATioNf flows; 

So styled by those fierce Britons, pleased to sea 

In Nature's face the expression of repose ; 

Or haply there some pious Hermit chose 

To live and die, the peace of Heaven his aim ; 

To whom the wild sequestered region owes. 

At this late day, its sanctifying name. 

Glyn CArAiLLOARocB, in tba Cambrian tongue, 

• Wallaeh^ is tba country alluded to. 
I Glyn Myrvr. 

14 



XXXVII. 

Stranob visitation ! at JemivuCs Up 

Thus hadst thou pecked, wild Redbreast ! Lova mifbt 

•ay, 
A half-blown rose bad tempted thee to sip 
Its glistening dews; but hallowed is the clay 
Which the Muse warms ; and I, whose head ia gray 
Am not unworthy of thy fellowship ; 
Nor could I let one thought — one motion — slip 
That might thy sylvan confidence betray. 
For are we not all His without whose car^ 
Vouchsafed no sparrow falleih to the ground 1 
Who gives his Angels wings to speed through air. 
And rolls the planets through the blue profound ; 
Then peck or perch, fond Fluttcrer ! nor forbear 
To trust a Poet in still vision bound. 



XXXVIII. 

Wben Philoctctes in the Lcmnian Isle 
Lay couched ; — upon that breathle^ Monument, 
On him, or on his fearful how unbent. 
Some wild Hird oft might settle and beguile 
The rigid A'atures of a transient smile. 
Disperse the tear, or to the sigh give vent. 
Slackening the pains of ruthless banislunanC 
From home afl'ections, and heroic toil. 
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Nor doubt that spiritual Creaturei round us move, 
Griefs to allay that Reason cannot heal ; 
And verf Reptiles have sufficed to prove 
To fettered Wretchedness, that no Bastile 
Is deep enough to exclude the light of love, 
Though Man for Brother Man has ceased to feel. 



XXXIX. 

WniLK they, who once were Anna's Playmates, (read 

The mountain turf and river's flowery marge ; 

Or float with music in the festal barge ; 

Bcin the proud steed, or through the dance are led; 

Her doom it is to press a weary bed — 

Till oft her guardian Angel, to some Charge 

More urgent called, will stretch hia wings at large, 

And Friends too rarely prop the languid bead. 

Yet Genius is no feeble comforter : 

The presence even of a stufled Owl for her 

Can cheat the time : sending her fancy out 

To ivied castles and to moonlight skies. 

Though he can neither stir a plume, nor shout ; 

Nor veil, with restless film, his staring eyes. 



XL. — TO THB CUCKOO. 

Not the whol^ warbling grove in concert beard 

When sunshine follows shower, the breast can thrill 

Like the first summons, Cuckoo ! of thy bill. 

With its twin notes inseparably paired. 

The Captive 'mid damp vaults unsunned, unaired. 

Measuring the periods of his lonely doom, 

That cry can reach ; and to the sick man's room 

Bends gladness, by no languid smile declared. 

The lorldly Eagle-race through hostile search 

May perish ; time may come when never more 

The wilderness shall hear the Lion roar; 

But, Jong as Cock shall cro^ from household perch 

To rouse the dawn, sofl gales shall speed thy wing, 

And thy erratic voice be faithful to the Spring ! 



XLI.— THE llfrAIlT M X . 

Uhquikt Childhood here by special grace 
Forgets her nature, opening like a flower 
That neither feeds nor wastes its vital power 
In painful struggles. Months each other chase, 
And nought untunes that Infant's voice ; a trace 
Of fretful temper sullies not her cheek ; 
Prompt, lively, self-sufficing, yet so meek 
That on#» enrapt with gazing on her face 
(Which even the placid innocence of Death 
Could scarcely make more placid, Hcavfn more bright) 
Might Icarn to picture, for the eye of faith, 
The Virgin, as she shone with kindred light ; 
A Nursling couched upon her Mother's kiiee, 
Beneath some shady palm of Galilee. 



XLIL— TO KOTHA « . 

RoTRA, my Spiritual Cliild ! this head was grey 
When at the sacred Font for Thee I stood ; 
Pledged till thou reach the verge of womanhood, 
And 8halt become thy own sufficient stay : 
Too late, I feel, sweet Orphan! was the day 
For stedfost hope the contract to fulfil ; 
Yet shall my blessing hover o'er thee still, 
Embodied in the music of this Lay, 
Breathed forth beside the peaceful mountain stream* 
Whose murmur soothed thy languid Mother's ear 

• The River Rotha, that flows Into Wiodcrmcre from 
th« Lakes of Grasuierc and Rydal. 



After her tbroea, this Stream of name more dtrnt 
Since thou dost bear it, — a memorial theme 
For others ; for thy future self a spell 
To summon fancies out of Time's dork cell. 



XLnr.— TO 



Hr HER SBTBHTUTB TBjUI. 



Seen age how beautiful ! O Lady bright, 

Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 

By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 

To something purer and more exquisite 

Than flesh and blood ; whene'er thou meet'st my sigbt. 

When I behold thy blanched unwithered cheek, 

Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming while^ 

And head that droops because the soul is meek. 

Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compare; 

That ChilJ of Winter, prompting thoughts that dlnb 

From desolation toward the genial prime ; 

Or with the Moon conquering earth's misty air. 

And filling more and more with crystal light 

As pensive Evening deepens into night. 



XLIV. 



A ORAVB'iTORB UTON TBE FLOOK IN THE CLOXBTBR* 
or WORCBSTKR CATHEDRAL. 

" MisBRRiMCs !" and nehher name nor date, 
Prayer, text, or symbol, graven upon the stone ; 
Nought but that word assigned to the luknown. 
That solitary word — to separate 
From all, and oast a cloud around the fat« 
Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched one, 
ff^ho chose his Epitaph ? Himself alone 
Could thus have dared the grave to agitate, 
And claim, among the dead, this awful crown ; 
Nor doubt that He marked also for his own, 
Close to these cloistral steps a burial-place. 
That every foot might fall with heavier tread. 
Trampling upon his vilenesi. Stranger, pi 
Softly !— To save the contrite, Jesus bled. 



XL v.— A TRADITION OF DARLBT DALE, DBRBTSBIRB. 

'Tis said that to the brow of yon fair hill 

Two Brothers clomb, and, turning face from fae«» 

Nor one look more exchanging, grtef to still 

Or feed, each planted on that loAy place 

A chosen Tree ; then, eag6r to fulfil 

Their courses, like two new-bom riven, they 

In opposite directions urged their way 

Down from the far-seen mount. No blast might kill 

Or blight that fond memorial ; — the trees grew. 

And now entwine their arms; but ne'er again 

Embraced tliose Brothers upon Earth's wide plain 

Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew 

Until their spirits mingled in the aea 

That to itself takes all— Eternity. 



XL VI.— FILIAL WETT, 

UNTOucnED through all severity of cold, 

Inviolate, whate'er the cottage hearth 

Might need for comfort, or for festal mirth, 

That PHe of Turf is half a century old : 

Yes, Traveller! fifiy winters have been told 

Since suddenly the dart of death went forth 

'Gainst him who raised It,— his last work on earth ; 

Thence by his Son more prized than aught which gold 

Could purchase— watched, preserved by his own hands, 

That, faithful to the Structure, still repair 

Its waste. — ^Though crumbling with each breath of olr, 

In annual renovation thus it stands — 

Rude Mausoleum ! but wrens nestle there. 

And red-breasts warble when sweet sounda art rare. 
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XLVII. 

TO &. B. BATDON, CIQ. ON SERNff BIS PICTtTKB OP 
NaPOLKON BONAPAHTS oh TBB ttBAMD OP f T. BE- 
LKNA. 

RiTDOif ! let worthier judges praiae the skill 
Here by thy pencil shown in truth of lines 
And charm of colours ; / applaud those signs 
Of thought, that give the trne poetic thrill ; 
That unencumbered whole of blank and still, 
Sky without cloud— ocean without a wave ; 
And the one Man that laboured to enslave 
The World, sole-standing high on the bare hill — 
Back turned, arms folded, the unapparcnt face 
Tinged, we may fancy, in this dreeuy place 
With light reflected from the invisible sun 
Set like his fortunes ; but not set for aye 
Like them. The unguilty Power pursues his way, 
And before Aim doth dawn perpetual run. 



XLVIIT. — C0NCLI7SX01C 

To . 

Ip these brief Records, by the If uses* art 
Produced as lonely Nature or the strife 
That animates the scenes of public life 
inspired, may in thy leisure claim a part; 



And if these Transcripts of the private heart 

Have gained a sanction from thy falling tears. 

Then I repent not: but niy soul hath fears 

Breathed from eternity ; for as a dart 

Cleaves the blank air, Life flies : now every day 

Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift wlieel 

Of the revolving week. Away, away, 

All fitful cares, ail transitory zeal ; 

So timely Grace the immortal wing may heal 

And honour rest upon the senseless clay. 



XLIX. 



In my mind^s eye a Temple, like a cloud 

Slowly surmounting some invidious hill. 

Rose out of darkness : the bright Work stood still. 

And might of its own beauty have been proud. 

But it was fashioned and to God was vowed 

By Virtues that diffueed, in every part, 

Spirit divine through forms of human art: 

Faith had her arch— her arch, when winds blow load, 

into the consciousness of safety thrilled ; 

And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 

Under the grave of things ; Hope had her spire 

Star-high, and pointing still to something higher ; 

Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice— it said, 

Heli-gatea are powerless Phantoms when tet build. 
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VBOH TBB TALB OP OKASBBBB. AUGUST, 1803. 

Tbb gentlest Shade that walked Elysian Plalna 

lligbt sometimes covet dissoluble chains ; 

Even for the Tenanu of the Zone that lie* 

Beyond the stars, celestial Paradise, 

Methinks *twould heighten Joy, to overleap 

At will the crystal battlements, and peep 

Into some other region, though less fair. 

To see how things are made and managed there: 

Change fur the worse might please, incursion bold 

Into the tracts of darkness and of cold ; 

0*er Limbo lake with a¥.ry flight to steer, 

And on the verge of Chaos hang in fear. 

Such animation often do I find, 

Power in my breast, wings growing in my mind, 

Then, when some rock or hill is overpast. 

Perchance without one look behind me cast, 

fk>me barrier with which Nature, from the birth 

Of things, has fenced this fairest spot on earth. 

O pleasant transit, Grasmere ! to resign 

Such happy fields, abodes so calm as thine ; 

Not like an outcast with himself at strife ; 

The slave of business, time, or care for life, 

But moved by choice ; or, if constrained in part 

Yet still with Nature*s freedom at the heart ; 

To cull contentment upon wildest shores. 

And luxuries extract from bleakest moors ; 

With prompt embrace all beauty to enfold, 

And having rights In all that we behold. 

— ^Theu why these lingering steps 1 A bright adieu, 

For a brief absence, proves that love is true ; 

Ne'er can the way be irksome or forlorn 

That winds into itself for •we«t retam. 



U. 

TO THE SOXS OP BURNS, 

aptbb visitino toe grave op their pathbb. 

" The Poet's grave Is in a comer of the churchyard. 
" We looked at it with melancholy and painful re- 
" flections, repeating to each other his own verses— 

" * Is there a man whose Judgment clear,** Ace." 
Extract from the Journal of my FtUoto-troneUtr. 

'Mm crowded Obelisks and Ums 

I sought the untimely grave of Bums ; 

Bona of the Bard, my heart still mourns 

With sorrow true; 
And more would grieve, but that it turaa 

Trembling to you! 

Through twilight shades of good and lU 

Ye now are panting up life's hill. 

And more than common strength and sUH 

Must ye display. 
If ye would give the better wili 

Its lawful sway. 

Hath Nature strung your nerves to bear 
Intemperance with less harm, beware! 
But if the Poet's wit ye share. 

Like him can speed 
The social hour— for tenfold care 

There wiU be need. 

Even honest Men delight will tako 
To spare your failings for his sake. 
Will flatter you,— and fool and rake 

Your steps pursue ; 
And of your Father's name will makt 

A snara for you. 



lOB 
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Far from their noisy haunts retire, 
And add your voices to the quire 
That sanctify the cottage fire 

With service meet ; 
There seek the genius of your Sire, 

His spirit greet ; 

Or where, mid " lonely heights and hows," 
He paid to Nature tuneful vows; 
Or wiped his honourable brows 

Bedewed with toil, 
While reapers strove, or busy ploughs 

Upturned the soil ; 

Bis judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way ; 
But ne'er to a bcductive lay 

Let faith be given; 
Nor deem that " light which leads utray, 

Is light from Heaven." 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
¥oar Father such example gave, 

And such revere ; 
Bat b« admonished by his grave. 

And think, and fear! 



III. 
ELLEN IRWIN ; 

OR, 

THE BRAES OP KIRTLE.* 

Faih Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the Braes of Kirtle, 
Was lovely as a Grecian' Maid 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle ; 
Toung Adam Bruce beside lier lay, 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beeches. 

From many Knights and many Squires 
The Bruce had been selected ; 
And Gordon, fairest of them all. 
By Ellen was rejected. 
Sad tidings to that coble Touth ! 
Fo^ it may be proclaimed with truth, 
If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 
That.Gordon loves as dearly. 

But what is Gordon's beauteous faee, 
And what are Gordon's crosses, 
To tliem who sit by Kirtle's Bfaea 
Upon the verdant mosses ? 
Alas that ever he was bom ! 
The Gordon, couched behind a thorn, 
Bees them and their caressing; 
Beholds them blest and blessing. 

Frond Gordon cannot bear the thoughta 
That through his brain are travelling, — 
And, starting up, to Brucc's heart 
He launched a deadly javelin ! 
Fair Ellen saw it when it came. 
And, stepping forth to meet the samt, 
Did with her body cover 
The Vouth, her chosen lover. 

And, falling into Bruce's arms, 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus, from the heart of her True-lov«, 
The mortal spear repelling. 

* The Kirtle is a River in the Southern part of Scot- 
land, on wboM buoka tb« oventa here related took 
place. 



And Bruce, as soon as he had alai^ 
The Gordon, sailed away to Spain ; 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish Cresctet. 

But many days, and many montha, 

And many years ensuing 

This wretched Knight did vainly 

The death that he was wooing. 

So coming his last help to crave, 

Heart-broken, upon Ellen^s grave 

His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 

Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling. 
May in Kirkonnel churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen : 
By Ellen's side the Bruce is laid ; 
And, for the stone upon his head, 
May no rude hand deface it, ^ 
And its forlorn Hic jacbt ! 



IV. 



TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

(at invesskbydb upon loch Loxom.) 

SwBBt Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of, Beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these grey Rocks ; this household Lawa j 

These Trees, a veil just half withdrawal; 

This fall of water, that doth make 

A murmur near the silent Lake ; 

This little Bay, a quiet Road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode ; 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream ; 

Such Forms as from their covert peep 

When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

I neither know thee qor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tcan. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 
For never saw I mien, or face, 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered like a random seed. 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy dlstreai^ 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 
Thou wear'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer : 
A face with gladness overspread ! 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 
With no restraint, but such as sprlnga 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
Sn have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen birds of tempest -loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand hot would a garland [ cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 
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O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
^ Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 
Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea : and I would haye 
Borne claim upon thee, if I could* 
Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to bear thee, and to see ! 
Thy elder Brother I would be. 
Thy Father, any thing to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of Its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had ; and going hence 
I bear away my recompense. 
In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyesi 
Then, why should I be loth to stirl 
I feel this place was made for her ; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Jior am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl ! from Thee to part ; 
For I, methiuks, till I grow old. 
As fair before me stinll behold. 
As I do now, the Cabin small, 
The Lake, the Bay, the Waterfkll; 

And Thee, the Spirit of them all ! 



VI. 

STEPPING WESTWARD. 

While my Fellow-traveller and I were walking by 
the side of Loch Ketterine, one fine evening after 
sunset, in our road to a Hut where in the course 
of OMr Tour we had been hospitably entertained 
some weeks before, we met, in one of the loneliest 
parts of that solitary region, two well-dressed Wo- 
men, one of whom said to us, by way of greeting, 
" What, you are stepping westward 1" 



y. 

GLEN-ALMAIN ; 

o», 

THE NARROW GLEN. 

In this still place, remote fVom men, 

Bleeps Ossian, in the narrow Glrn ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek Streamlet, only one : 

Be sang of battles, and the breath 

Of sturmy war, and violent death ; 

And should, metbinks, when all was past. 

Have rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and reat 

As by a spirit turbulent; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild. 

And every th^ng unreconciled ; 

In some complaining, dim retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet ; 

But this is calm ; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed 1 
Or is it but a groundless creed T 
What matters it?— I blame them not 
Whose Fancy in this lonely Spot 
Was moved; and in such way exprcved 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A Convent, even a Hermit's Cell 
Would break the silence of this Dell: 
It is not quiet, is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than these : 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave ; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead: 
And, therefore, was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race ! 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 



•• What, you are ttepping loettward 7"—" Y$€. 

— *Twould be a wildish destiny. 

If we, who thus together roam 

In a strange Land, and far from home. 

Were in this place the guesu of Chance : 

Tet who would stop, or fear to advance, 

Though home or shelter he had none, 

With such a Sky to lead him on ? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold; 

Behind, all gloomy to behold ; 

And stepping westward seemed to be 

A kind of heavenly destiny : 

I liked the greeting ; 'twas a sound 

Of something without place or bound ; 

And seemed to give me spiritual right 

To travel through that region bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spak* 

Was walking by her native Lake : 

The salutation had to me 

The very sound of courtesy : 

Its power was felt ; and while my eye 

Was fixed upon the glowing s|(y. 

The echo of ti.e voice enwrought 

A human sweetness with the thought 

Of travelling through the world that lay 

Before mo in my endless way. 



•» 



vn. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Bbhold her, single in the field 
Yon sohtary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weiuy bands 
Of Travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian Sands : 
Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the.silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings 1 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-oflf things, 
. And battles long ago : 
Or IS it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day 1 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again! 

Whatever the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending ;— 
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I listened— inotionlen and still ; 
And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it waa heard no mora. 



vin. 

ADDRESS 

TO 

KILCHURN-CA8TLE UPON LOCH AWE. 

*' From the top of the hill a most iropreasive scene 
" opened upon our view, — a rained Castle on an 
*' Island at some distance from the shore, baclced by 
*' a Cove of the Mountain Cruachan, down which 
" came a foaming stream. The Castle occupied 
** every foot of the Island that was visible to ns, 
*' appearing to rise out of the Water,— mists rested 
*' upon the mountain side, with spots of sunshine ; 
** there was a mild desolation in the low grounds, a 
** solemn grandeur in the mouniains, and the Cnstle 
•' waa wild, yet stately— not dismantled of Turrets— 
" nor the walls broken down, though obviously a 
«* rain." 

Extract from tk§ Journal of tftf Companion. 

Chtli» of loud-throated War ! the mountain Stream 

Koars in thy hearing; but thy hour of rest 

Is come, and thou art silent in thy age ; 

Save when the wind sweeps by and sounds are caught 

Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nor theirs. 

Oh : there is life that breathes not : Powers there are 

That touch each other to the quirk in modes 

Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 

No ioul to dream of. What art Thou, from care 

Cast off— abandoned by thy rugged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted; tlinugb, in place 

And in dimension, such that thou might*st seem 

But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 

Huge Cruachan, (a thing that meaner Hills 

Might crush, nor know that it had suffered harm ;} 

Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 

To reverence, suspends his own ; submitting 

All that the God of Nature bath conferred, 

All that he has in common with the Stars, 

To the memorial majesty of Time 

Impersoiiatcd ia thy calm decay ! 



Take, then, thy seat, Vicegerent unreproved ! 

Now, while a farewell gleam of evening light 

la fondly lingering on thy shattered front, 

Do thou, in turn, be paramount ; and rule 

Over the pomo and beauty of a scene 

Whose mountains, torrents, lake, and woods, unite 

To pay thee homage ; and with these are Joined, 

In willing admiration and respect, 

Two Hearts, which in thy presence might be called 

Youthful as Spring. Shade of departed Power, 

Skeleton of unfleshed humanity. 

The Chronicle were welcome that should call 

Into the compass of distinct regard 

The toils and struggles of thy infancy ! 

Yon foaming flood seems motionless as Ice ; 

Its dizzy turbulence eludes the eye, 

Frozen by distance; so, majestic Pile, 

To the perception of this Age, appear 

Thy fierce beginnings, softened and subdued 

And quieted in character ; the strife, 

The pride, tlie fury uncontrollable, 

Lost .on the atrial heights of the Crusades !* 

* The Tradition is, that the Cattle waa built by a 
Lady diuiog th« abaenee of Jitr Lord In Palestine. 



EX. 

ROB ROY'S GRAVE. 

The history of Rob Roy ia sufllciently known ; hia 
grave is near the head of Loch Ketterine, In ona 
of tliose small pinfold-like Burial-grounds, of Def- 
lected and desolate appearance, which the Travel- 
ler meets with in tha Highlands of Scotland. 

A FAMOUS Man Is Robin Hood, 
The English Ballad-singer*s Joy? 
And Scotland has a Thief as good. 
An Outlaw of as daring mood; 
She has her brave Rob Rot ! 
Then clear the weeds from ofl^hia Grave, 
And let us chant a passing Stave, 
In honour of that Hero brave! 

HsAVEN gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart, 
And wondrous length and strength of arm : 
Nor craved he more to quell his Foea, 
Or keep his Friends ftom harm. 

Yet was Rob Roy as wtss as brave ; 
Forgive me if the phrase be atrong ;•— 
A Poet worthy of Rob Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wise as brave; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed : 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said generous Rob, " What need of Books t 
Burn all the Statutes and their shelves: 
They stir us up against our Kind ; 
And worse, against Ourselves. 

We have a passion, make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control ! 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few: 
These find I graven on my heart : 
That tells me what to do. 

The Creatures see of flood and field. 
And those that travel on the wind ! 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

For why 7— because the good old Rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple Plan, 
That they should take, who have the powar 
And they should keep who can. 

A lesson that Is quickly learned, 
A signal this which all can see ! 
Thus nothing here provokes tha Strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

All freakishness of mind is checked ; 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 
While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions hia desires. 

All Kinds, and Creatures, stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit : 
'TIS God's appointment who must away 
And who is to submit. 

Since, then, the rwie of right ia plain. 
And longest life is but a day ; 
To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
ril take the shortest way." 

And thus among these rocks he lived, 
Through summer heat and winter snow 
The Eagle, he was Lord above. 
And Rob waa Lord below. 
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fk> was it-'Vouldt at leut, bare been 
But through untowardness of fkte ; 
For Polity waa then too strong ; 
He came an age too late, 

Or ahall we say' an age too loon t 
For, were the bold Man living imw, 
How might he flourish in his pride. 
With buds on eyery bough! 

Then renta and Factors, rights of chase, 
Bherifls, and Lairds and their domains, 
Would all have seemed but paltry things, 
Not worth a moment's pains. 

Rob Roy had never lingered here. 
To these few meagre Vales confined • 
But thought how wide the world, the timea 
How fairly to his mind ! 

And to his Sword he would have said, 
" Do Thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the earth I 
Judge thou of law and fact ! 

Tla fit that we should do our part ; 
Becoming, that mankind should leam 
That we are not to be surpassed 
In fatherly concern. 

Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough:— 
We'll shew that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuflT. 

T, too, will have my Kings that take 
From me the sign of life and death : 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouda, 
Obedient to my breath.'* 

And, if the word had been fulfilled, 
As myfkt have been, then, thought of joy! 
France would have had her present Boast; 
And we our own Rob Roy 1 

Ob ! say not so ; compare them not; 
I would not wrong thee, Champion brave ! 
Would wrong thee nowhere ; least of all 
Hera standing by thy Grave. 

For Thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild rhieOain of a Savage Clan ! 
Badst this to boast of ; thou didst love 
The lib0rty of Man. 

And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, 
Thou would'st have nobly stirred thyself, 
And battled for the Right. 

For thou wert still the poor Man's stay. 
The poor roan's heart, the poor man's hand ; 
And all the oppressed, who wanted strength, 
Had thine at their command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strayv 
Alone upon Loch Veol's Heights, 
And by Loch Lomond's Braes ! 

And, far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same ; 
The proud heart flashing through the eyes, 
At sound of Rob Rot's name. 



And love of havoc (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him) that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble borde^ 
A brotherhood of venerable Trees, 
Leaving an ancient Dome, and Towers like these 
Beggared and outraged !— Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old Trees ; and oft with pain 
The Traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 
On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems to heed : 
For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 



X. 



OOMPOSaS AT 



CASTLB. 



Dbobbbratb Douglaa ! oh, the unworthy Lord ! 
WhoBB mere despite of heart could so far please, 



XI. 
YARROW UNVrSITED. 

(See the various Poems the Scene of which is laid 
upon the Banks of the Yarrow ; in particular, the 
exquisite Ballad of Hamilton, beginning 

" Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow !'♦— ) 

From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my " tcingome MarroWf** 
" Whate'er betide, we'll turn aside, 
" And see the Braes of Yarrow." 

«» Let Yarrow Folk, frat Selkirk Town, 

" Who have been buying, selling, 

" Go back to Yarrow, 'lis their own ; 

** Each Maiden to her dwelling ! 

" On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 

" Hares couch, and rabbits burrow! 

** But we will downward with the Tweed, 

" Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

^* There's Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 

" Both lying right before us : 

"And Drybornugb, where with chiming Tweed 

*' The Lintwhites sing in chorus ; 

*' There's pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 

" Made blithe with plough and harrow : 

** Why throw away a needful day 

" To go in search of Yarrow 1 

" What's Yarrow but a River bare, 

*' That glides the dark hills under ? 

** There are a thousand such elsewhere 

" As worthy of your wonder." 

— Strange words they seemed of slight and seorn ; 

My True-love sighed for sorrow ; 

And looked me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

*' Oh ! green," said I, " are Yarrow*8 Holau^ 

" And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

" Fair hangs the apple frae the rock*» 

" But we will leave it growing. 

" O'er hilly path, and open Strath, 

" We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 

*' But, though so near, we will not tore 

" Into the Dale of Yarrow. 

" Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
" The sweets of Bum-mill meadow ; 
** The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
" Float double, swan and shadow ! 
•'We will not see them ; will not go, 
" To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 

• Bee Hamilton's BaUad as above. 
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" Enoagh If in our hearts we )niow 
** There's such a place as Tarrovr. 

** Be Yarrow Btream unseen, unknown ! 
"It must, or we shall rue it: 
"We have a virion of our own ; 
" Ab ! why should we undo it 1 
"The treasured dreams of times long past, 
*' We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
" For when we're there, although 'tis fair, 
" 'Twill be another Yarrow ! 

" If Care with freezing years should come, 

"And wandering seem but folly, — 

"Should we be loth to stir from home, 

" And yet be melancholy ; 

"Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

" Twill soothe us in our sorrow, 

" That earth has something yet to show, 

" The bouny Holms of Yarrow !" 



XII. 



IN THE PASS OF KILLICRANKT, 

AM IXVASION BKIXO KXPBCTKO, OCTOBKK 1803. 

Biz thousand. Veterans practised in War's game. 
Tried Men, at Killicranky were arrayed 
Against an equal Host that wore the Plaid, 
Shepherds and Herdsmen.— Like a whirlwind came 
Tlie Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountain road. 
Was stopped and coald not breathe l>eneatb the load 
or the dead bodies. — *Twas a day of shame 
For tbem whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the Men of England 
And her Foes find a like inglorious Grave. 



XHL 
THE IfATRON OF JEDBOROUGH 

▲XD BKK BUSBAVD. 

At Jedborough, my companion and I went into private 
Lodgings for a few days; and the following Verses 
were called forth by the character and domestic situa- 
tion of our Hostess. 

A OK ! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 
And call a train of langhing Hours ; 
And bid tbem dance, and bid tbem sing; 
And thou, too, mingle in the Ring ! 
Take to thy heart a new delight; 
If not, make merry in despite, 
That there is One who scorns thy power :— 
But dance ! for under Jedborough Tower, 
A Matron dwells, who though she beara 
. Our mortal complement of years. 
Lives in the light of youthful glee. 
And she will dance and sing with theec 
Nay ! surt not at that Figure — there ! 
Bim who is rooted to his cha4r ! 
Look at him— look again ! for He 
Hath long been of thy Family. 
With legs that move not, if they can. 
And useless arms, a Trunk of Man , 
He sirs, and with a vacant eye ; 
A Sight to make a Stranger sigh ! 
Deaf, drooping, that Is now his doom : 
His world is in this single room : 
Is this a place for mirthful cheer 9 
Can merry-making enter here 1 



The joyous Woman is the UttUi 
Of bim in that forlorn estate ! 
He breathes a subterraneous damp ; 
But bright as Vesper shines her lamp : 
He is as mute as Jedborough Tower; 
She jocund as it was of yore, 
With all its bravery on ; in times 
When all alive with merry chimes. 
Upon a sun^bright mom of May, 
It roused the Vale to Holiday. 

I praise thee, Matron ! and thy due 
Is praitM;, heroic praise, and true ! 
With admiration 1 behold 
Thy gladness unsulidued and bold : 
Thy looks, thy gestures, all present . 
The picture of a life well spent : 
This do I see ; and something more ; 
A strength unthought of heretofore ! 
Delighted am I for thy sake ; 
And yet a higher joy partake. 
Our Human-nature throws away 
Its second Twilight, and looks gay ; 
A land of promise and of pride 
Unfolding, wide as life is wide. 

Ah ! see her helpless Charge ! encloaetf 
Within himself as seems, composed ; 
To fear of loss, and hope of gain, 
The strife of happiness and pain. 
Utterly dead ! yet in the guise 
Of little Infants, when their eyea 
Begin to follow to and fro 
The persons that before them go, 
He tracks her motions, quick or slow. 
Her buoyant Spirit can prevail 
Where common cheerfulness would Ikil ; 
She strikes upon him with the heat 
Of July Suns ; he feels it sweet ; 
An animal delight though dim! 
'TIS all that now remains for bim ! 

The more I looked, T wondered mor»— 
And, while I scanned tbem o'er and o'er* 
A moment gave me to espy 
A trouble in her strong black eye ; 
A remnant of uneasy light, 
A flash of something over-biight! 
Nor long this mystery did detain 
My thoughts— she told in pensive strain 
That she had borne a heavy yoke. 
Been stricken by a twofold stroke ; 
111 health of body : and bad pined 
Beneath worse ailments of the mind; 

Bo be it !— but let praise ascend 
To Him who is our Lord and Friend ! 
Who from disease and suflering 
Hath called for thee a second Spring; 
Repaid thee for that sore distress 
By no untimely joyousness ; 
Which makes of thine a blisaful itate ; 
And cheers thy melancholy Mate ! 
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Flt, some kind Spirit, fly to Grasmere-dale, 

Say that we come, and come by this day's light ; 

Glad tidings! — spread them over field and height; 

But chiefly let one Cottage hear the tale; 

There let a mystery of joy prevail. 

The happy Kitten bound with frolic might, 

And Rover whine, as at a second sight 

Of near-approaching good that shall not fail ;— 

And from that Infant's flue let joy appear ; 

Yea, let our Mary's one Companion Child, 
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'JThat bath her tix weeks* aolitude beguiled 
With intimaiions mnnifold and dear, 
White we havA wandered over Wood and wild, 
Bmile on bis Mother now with bolder cbeer. 



XV. 



THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

k TALI TOLD BY THK riRE-81DB, AfTBa »KTU»KlRO 
TO THK VALB OP ORABMBRBi 

Now we are tired of boiaterous joy. 
Have romped enough, my little Boy ! 
Jane hangs her head upon my breast, 
And you shall bring your stool and rest ; 
This comer is your own. 

There ! take your seat, and let me see 
That you can listen quietly ; 
And, as I promised, I will tell 
That strange adventure which befel 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 

A Highland Boy '—why call him so f 
Because, my Darlings, ye must know. 
In land where many a mountain towers, 
Far higher hills than these of ours ! 
He from his birth had lived. 

He ne*er had seen one earthly sight; 
The sun, the day; the stars, the night* 
Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 
Or fish In stream, or bird in bower. 
Or. woman, man, or child. 

And yet he neither drooped nor pined. 
Nor had a melancholy mind ; 
For God took pity on tne Boy, 
And was his friend; and gave him Joy 
Of which we nothing know. 

Bis Mother, too, no doubt, above 
Ber other Children him did love : 
For, was she her6, or was she there. 
She thought of him with constant care, 
And more than Mother's love. 

And proud she was of heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 
And bonnet with a feather gay. 
To Kirk he on the sabbath day 

Went hand in band with ber. 

A Dog too, bad be ; not for need, 
But one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have led him, if bereiV 
Of company or friends, and left 
Without a better guide. 

And then the bacrpipes he could blow ; 
And thus from house to house would go, 
And all were pleased to hear and see ; 
For none made sWeeter melody 

Than did the poor blind Boy« 

Yet he had many a restless dream ; 
Both when be heard the Eagles scream, 
And when he heard the torrents roar, 
And heard the water beat the shore 

Near which their Cottage stood. 

Beside a lake their Cottage stood. 
Not small like ours, a peaceful flood ; 
But one of mighty size, and strange; 
That, rough or smooth, is full of changitf. 
And stirring io Ub bed. 

For to this Lake, by night and day,^ 

The great 8ea-water flndB ha if»y 
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Through long, long windings of the hilli 
And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rivers large and strong : 

Then hurries back the road it came — 
Returns on errand still the same ; 
This did it when the earth was new; 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 

And, with the coming of the Tidej 
Come Boats and Shipa that safely ride, 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the Shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant Lands. 

And of those tales, whatever they were, 
The blind Boy always had his share: 
Whether of mighty Towns, or Vales 
With warmer suns and soAer gales, 
Or wonders of the Deep/ 

Yet more it pleased him, mrrrB It stirred, 
When from the water-side he heard 
The shoutinii:, and the jolly cheers. 
The bustle of the mariners 

In stillness or in storm. 

^ut what do his desires availl 
For He must nev^r handle sail ; 
Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In Sailor's ship, or Fisher's boat, 
Upon the rocking waves. 

His Mother often thought, and said. 
What sin would be upon her head 
If she should suffer this : '* My Son, 
Whate'er you do, leave this undone ; 
The danger is so great." 

Thus lived he by Loch Leven's side 
Still sounding with the sounding tide. 
And heard the billow.^ leap and dance, 
Without a shadow of mischance, 
Till he was ten years old. 

When one day (and now mark me well, 
Ye soon shall know how this befel) 
He in a vessel of his own, 
On the swift flood is hurrjing down 
Towards the mighty Sear 

In socb a vessel never more 
May human Creature leave the shore! 
If this or that way he should stir. 
Woe to the poor blind Mariner ! 

For death will be his doom. 

But say what bears him 1 — Ye have seen 
The Indian's Bow, his arrows keen. 
Rare beasts, and birds with plumage brighC ; 
OiHa which, for wonder or delight. 

Are brought in ships from far. 

Such gifts had those seafaring men 
Spread round that Haven In the glen ; 
Each hut, perchance, might have its own, 
And to the Boy they all were known ; 
He knew and prized thera alt. 

The rarest was a Turtle Shell 

Which be, poor ChHd, had studltd well ; 

A Shell of ample size, and light 

As the pearly Car of Auiphitrlie, 

That sportive Dolphins drew. 

And, as a Coracle that braves 
On Vaga's breast the fretful waves. 
This Shell upon the deep would swimj 
And gaily lift Its feariesi brim 
Abov« the toariag torga^ 
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And this the little blind Bojr knew : 
And he a story strange yet true 
Had heard, how in a Shell like this 
An English Boy, O thought of bliss ! 

Had stoutly launched from short; 

Launched from the margin of a bay 
Among the Indian Isles, where lay 
His Father's ship, and had sailed far, 
To Join that gallant ship of war. 
In bis delightful Shell. 

Our Highland boy oft risited 
The house which held this prise ; and, led 
By choice or chance, did thither come 
One day when no one was at home, 
And found the door unbarred. 

While there he sate, alone and blind, 
That Story flashed upon bis mind ;^ 
A bold thought roused him, and be took 
The Shell from out its secret nook. 
And bore it on bis bea<. 

He launched his Vessel — and in pride 
Of Spirit, from Loch Leven's side, 
Stepped into it— his thoughts all free 
As the light breezes that with glee 

Sang through tbe Adyenturer'i balr. 

A while be stood upon bis feet ; 
He felt the motion— took his seat ; 
Still better pleased as more and more 
Tbe tide retreated from the shore. 

And sucked, and sucked him In. 

And there he Is in face of Heaveo. 
How rapidly tbe Child is driven! 
The fourth part of a mile, I ween. 
He thus had gone, ere he was seen 
By any human eye. 

But when he was first seen, oh m» 
What shrieking and what misery ! 
For many saw ; among the rest 
His Mother, she who loved him best. 
She saw her poor blind Boy. 

But for tbe Child, tbe vightleas Boy, 
It Is the triumph of his Joy ! 
Tbe bravest Traveller in balloon. 
Mounting as If to reach the moon. 
Was never balf so blessed. 

And tot him, let him go his way, 
Alone, and innocent, and gay ! 
For, if food Angels love to wait 
On tbe forlorn unfortunate. 

This Child will uke no barm. 

But now the passionate lament. 
Which from the crowd on shore was sent, 
Tbe cries which broke from old and young 
In Gaelic, or the English tongue, 
Are stifled— aU la still. 

And quickly with a silent crew 
A Boat is ready to pursue ; 
And from tbe shore thefr course they take, 
And swiftly down the ruuning Lake 
They follow the blind Boy. 

But soon they move with softer pace ; 
Bo have ye seen the fowler chase 
On 6rasmere*s clear unruffled breast 
A Youngling of the wild-duek's nest 
With defUy-lifted oar. 

Or aa tbe wUy Sailors crept 

To selM (wbito on tbe Deep It slept) 



The hapless Creature which did dwdl 
Erewhile within tbe dancing Sliell, 
They steal upon their prey. 

With sound the least that can be made. 
They follow, more and more afraid. 
More cautious as they draw more near; 
But in his darkness he can bear, 
And guesses their intent. 

** Lei-fkar-Ln-fka'*^tbtn did he cry 
" Z^»-^A«— jLei-^Att"— most eagerly ; 
Thus did he cry, and thus did pray, 
And what be meant was, *' Keep away. 
And leave me to myself!'* 

Alas ! and when be felt their bands 

You've often heard of magic Wandb, 
That with a motion overthrow 
A palace of the proudest show. 
Or melt it into air. 

Bo all bis dreams, that Inward light 
With which his soul had shone so brlfbt. 
All vanished ; — ^'twas a heartfelt croea 
To bim, a heavy, bitter loss, 
As he had ever known. 



But hark ? a gratulatiug voice, 
With which the very hills rejoice: 
*Tis from the crowd, who trerablin^y 
Bad watched the event, and now can 
That he Is safe at last. 



And then, when he was brought to land. 
Full sure they were a happy band, 
Which, gathering round, did on the banks 
Of that great Water give God thanks. 
And welcomed tbe poor Child. 

And In the general joy of heart 
The blind Boy's little Dog took part ; 
He leapt about, and oft did kiss 
Bis master's hands In sign of bliss, 
With sound like lamentation. 

But most of all, bis Mother dear, 
Bha who bad fainted with ht'r fear, 
Rejoiced when waking she « spies 
Tbe Child ; when she can tnist her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 

She led him home, and wept amain. 
When be was In the house again ; 
Tears flowed In torrents from her eyes ; 
She kissed him— how could she chastiae ; 
She was too happy far. 

Thus, aAer he had fondly braved 
The perilous Deep, the Boy was saved ; 
And, though his fancies had been wild, 
Yet be was pleased and reconciled 
To live In peace on shore. 

And in the lonely Highland Dell 
8UI1 do they keep tbe Turtle Shell ; 
And long the Story will repeat 
Of the blind Boy's adventurous feat. 
And bow be was preserved. 

AWfe.— Tt Is recorded in Dampler's Voyagaa, that a 
boy, tbe Son of a Captaiu of a Man of War, srated 
himself in a Turtle Shell, and floated in it from tbe 
shore to his Father'* ship which lay at anchor at tbe 
diMance of half a mile. In deference to tbe opinion 
of a Friend, 1 have substituted such a shell for the 
less elegant Vessel in whicii my Blind Voyager did 
actually entmat himself to the dangerous cur*«nt of 
Loth Lercn, ■■ was relnted to Be ^ an eye-wUnass. 
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MEM0&IAL8. 

OF 

A TOUB IN SCOTLAND, 1814. 
I. 

•IJO«C8TCD BT A BKAUTirUb BCIM UPOll ONB Of THB 
IILARD8 or LOCO LOMOND, A PLACB CHOIKN FOB THB 
mBTtlKAT or A BOUTABY IltDlVIDUAl., FBOM WHOM 
THIS HABITATION ACQUIBBD THB NAJtH OV 

THB BROWME'S CELL. 

To barren heath, and quaking fea, 

Or depth of labyrinthine glen; 

Or into trackleM forest set 

With trees, whose lofty umbrage met ; 

Wortd-wearled Men withdrew of yore,— 

(Penance titeir tro«t, and Prayer their stora ;) 

And In the wildernmw were bound 

To such apartments as they found ; 

Or with a new ambirlou raitted ; 

That God might suitably be praisMl. 

High lodged the /Tarriorj like a bird of prey ; 

Or WhHre broad waters niund him lay : 

But this wild Ruin is no ghost 

Of his devlcei»--buried, lost • 

Within this little lonely liile 

There sto«>d a consecrated Pile; 

Wlwra tapers burned, and mass was sonf, 

For them whoM timid Spirits clung 

Tn mortal succour, though the tomb 

Had Axed, for erer fixed, their doom ! 

Upon those servants of another world 
When madding Power her btths had hurled, 
Their habitation shook;— it fell. 
And perished— sare one narrow Cell ; 
Whither, at length, a Wretch reUred 
Who neither grovelled nor aspired ; 
He, struggling in the net of pride, 
The' future scorned, the past defied; 
fllill ieiApering, from the unguilty focfa 
Of vain couccit an iroa scourge! 

Proud Remnant was he of a fearless Baca, 
Who stood and flourii'hed face to face 
With their perennial hills ;— but Crime, 
Hastening the stern decrees of Time, 
Brought low a Power, which from its home 
Burst, when repose grew wearisome; 
And, taking impulse from the sword, 
And, mocking its own plighted word, 
Had found, ia ravage widely dealt, 
Ila warfare*8 bouro, its travel's bell ! 

All, all wei« dlsposaesaed, save him wboM mile 
8hot lightning through this lonely Isle ! 
No right had he but what he made 
To this small spot, his leafy shade ; 
But the gronnd lay within that ring 
To which be only dared to cling ; 
Renouncing here, as worse than dead, 
The craven few who bowed the head 
Beneath the change, who heard a claim 
How loud : yet lived in peace with shaac 

From year to year this shaggy Morul went 
(So seemed it) down a strange descent: 
Till tliey, who saw his outward fVame, 
Fixed on him an unhallowed name ; 
Him— free from all malicloDS uint, 
And guided, like the Patmos Saint, 
A pen unwearied — to Indite, 
Id his lone ble, the dreams of night ; 
Impaaslooed dreams, that strova to span 
Tha fkded gloriaa of bis Clao ! 



Suns that through blood their western harbor soof bt , 

And stars that in their courses fought,— 

Towers rent, winds combaiing with wooda— 

Lands delug d by unbridled floods. 

And beast and bird that from the spell 

Of sleep took import terrible, — 

These types mysterious (if the show 

Of battle and the routed foe 

Had failed) would furnish an array 

Of matter for the dawning day ! 

How disappeared He t— ask the Newt and Toad, 

Inheritors of his abode ; 

The Otter crouching undisturbed. 

In her dank cleft;— but be thou curbed, 

O froward Fancy ! *niid a rcena 

Of aspect winning and serene ; 

For those offensive rrcatuies shun 

The inquisition of the «un ! 

And in" this region flowers delight. 

And all is lovely to the sight. 

Spring finds not here a melancholy breatt. 
When she applies her annual test 
To dead and living ; when her breath 
Quickens, as now, the withered heath;— 
Nor flaunting summer — when he throws 
His soul into the briar-roee ; 
Or calls the lily from her sleep 
Prolonged beneath the bordering deep; 
Nor Autumn, when the viewless wren 
Is warbling near the Brownik's Den. 

Wild Relique ! beauteous as the chosen spot 
In Nysa*s Isle, the embellished Grot; 
Whither, by care of Libyan Jove, 
(High Servant of paternal Love) 
Young Bacchus was conveyed — to lie 
Safe from his step-dame Rhea's eye ; 
Where bud, and bloom, and fruitage, glowed, 
Cksse-crowding round the Infant God ; 
All colours, and the liveliest suaak 
A foil 10 bis celestial cheek ! 



U. 
COMPOSED AT CORA LINN, 

IN SIOHT or WALLACB'S TOWB&. 

"—How Wallace fought for Scotland, left the 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 
All over his dear Country ; left the deeds 
Of Wallace, Uke a family of ghosts, 
To people the steep rocks and river banks. 
Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of Independenee and stern liberty.*' MS, 

LoBD of the Vale ! astounding Flood I 
The dullest leaf in this thick wood 
Quakes— «ODScious of thy power ; 
The cavea reply with hollow moan'; 
And vibralea, to its central stont, 
Yon timo-cemanted Tower ! 

And yet bow fair the rural scene * 
For thou. O Clyde, hast ever been 
Beneficent as strong ; 
Pleased in refreshing dews to steep 
The little trembling flowers that paep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 

Henco all who love their conntry, lova 
To look on thee— delight to rove 
Where they thy voice can hear; 
And, to the Patriot-warrior's Shade, 
Lord of the vale ! to Heroes laid 
In doBt, that Toka ia dear ! 
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Along thy bnnks, at d«ad of night 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight; 
Or staiKls, In warlike vest, 
Alofi, beneath the Moon's pale beam, 
A CharapioD worthy of the Stream, 
Yon grey tower's living crest ! 

But clouds and envious darkness hide 
A Form not doubtfully descried: — 
Their transient mission o'er, 
O say to w^hat blind region fle« 
These Shape's of awful phantasy t 
To what untrodden shore ? 

Less than divine command they spurn ; 
But this we from the mountains leom, 
And this the valleys show, 
That never will they deign to hold 
Communion w^here the heart is cold 
To human weal and woe. 

The roan of abjrct soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonlan Plain ; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom, 
That still invests the guardian Pasa, 
Where stood, sublime, Leonidas 
Devoted to the tomb. 

Nor deem that it can aught avail 
For such to glide with oar or sail 
Beneath the piny wood, 
Where Tell once drew, by tJri's lake, 
His vengeful shafts— prepared to slake 
Their thirst in Tyrant's blood. 



m. 



EFFUSION, 

|N TBB VLIASrRK-OROrND ON THK BANXB OF TBB 
BRAN, NKAR DUNKKLD. 

M The waterfall, by a loud roaring, warned us when 
" we must expect it. We were first, however, con- 
** ducted into a small aparlmcni where the Gardener 
" divired us to look at a picture of Oasian, which, 
^» while he was telling the history of the young Artist 
^' who executed the work, disappeared, parting in the 
" middle— flying asunder as by the touch of magic — 
" and lo ! we are at the entrance of a splendid apart- 
'* roent, which was almost dizzy and alive with wa- 
" terfalls, that tumbled in all directions; the great 
" cascade, opposite the window, which faced us, 
•" facing reflected in innumerable mirrors upon the 
•" ceiling and against the walls." — Extract frpm the 
fJoumal •f my Fellow- Traveller. 

What He — who, mid the kindred throng 

Of Heroes that inspired his song, 

Doth yet frequent the hill of storms. 

The Stars dim-twinkling through their fbmui ! 

What! Ossian here— a painted Thrall, 

Mute fixture on a stuccoed wall { 

To serve — an unsuspected screen 

For show that must not yet be seen ; 

And, when the moment comes, to part 

And vanish, by mysterious art ; 

Head, fiii^rp, and Body, split asunder, 

For ingress to a world of wonder ; 

A gay Saloon, with waters dancing 

Upon the sight wherever glancing ; 

One loud Cascade in front, and lo ! 

A thousand like it, white as snow — 

^Streams on the walls, and torrent-foam 

As acxjve round the hollow dome, 

Illusive CAtaracts ! of their terrors 

^ot stripped, nor voiceless in the Mirrora, 



That catch the pageant from the Flood 
Thundering adown a rocky wood ! 
Strange scene, fantastic and uneasy 
As ever made a Maniac dizzy. 
When disenchanted from the mood 
That loves on sullen thoughts lo brood 

O Nature, in thy changeful vision*. 
Through all thy most abrupt transitiom, 
Smooth, graceful, tender, or sublime, 
Ever averse to Pantomime, 
Thee neither do they know nor ua 
Thy Servants, who can trifle thus ; 
Else verily the sober powers 
Of rock that frowns, and stream that roara. 
Exalted by congenial sway 
Of Spirits, and the undying fiay. 
And names that moulder not away. 
Had wakened some redeeming thought 
More worthy of this favoured Spot; 
Recalled some feeling—tn fet free 
The Bard from such indignity ! 

• The Efligies of a valiant Wight 
I once beheld, a Templar Knight ; 
Not prostrate, not like those that rest 
On Tombs, with palms together prest,^ 
But sculptured out of living stone^ 
And standing upright and alone, 
Both hands with rival energy 
Employe^ in setting his sword free 
From its dull sheath — stem Sentinel 
Intent to guard St. Robert's Cell ; 
As if with mep^ory of the afllray 
Far distant, when, as legends say, 
The Monks of Fountain's thronged to force 
Prom its dear home the Hermit's corse, 
That in their keeping it might He, 
To cruwa their Abbey^s sanctity. 
So had they rushed into the Grot 
Of sense despised, a world forgot, 
And torn him from his loved Retreat, 
Where Altar-stone and rock-hewn seat 
Still hint that quiet best is found. 
Even by the Livings under ground ; 
But a bold Kniijht, the selflah aim 
Defeating, put the Monks to shame. 
There where you see his Image stand 
Bare to the sky, with threatening brand 
Which lingering Nid is proud to show 
Reflected in the pool below. 

Thus, like the Men of earliest days, 
Our Sires set forth their grateful praise ; 
Uncouth the workmanship, and rude ! 
But, nursed in mountain solitude. 
Might some aspiring Artist dare 
To seize whatever, through misty air, 
A Ghost, by glimpses, may present 
Of imitable lineament, 
And give the Phantom such array 
As less should scorn the abandoned clay^ 
Then let him hew with patient stroke 
An Ossian out of mural rock. 
And leave the figurative Man 
Upon thy margin, roaring Bran ! 
Fixed, like the Templar of the steep, 
An everlasting watch to keep ; 
With local sanctities in trust. 
More precious than a Hermit's dust ; 
And virtues through the mase infused, 
Which old Idolatry abuaed. 

What though the Granite would deny 
All fervour to the sightless eye ; 



* On the banks of the River Nid, near Knuea- 
borough. 
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And toaeh from rising Buns in vain 

Solicit a Memnotiian sir^in ; 

Yet, in some fit of anger sharp, 

Tlie wind might force the deep-grooved harp 

To utter melancholy moans 

Not unconnected with the tones 

Of soul<sick flesh and weary bones; 

WhiJe grove and river notes would lend, 

Less deeply sad, with these to blend ! 

Vain Pleasures of luxurious life, 
For ever with yourselves at strife ; 
Through town and country both deranged 
By aflTectaiions interchanged, 
And ail the perishable gauds 
That heaven-deserted Man applauds; 
When will your hapless patrons learn 
To watch and ponder — to discern 
The freshness, the eternal youth, 
Of admiration sprung from truth ; 
From beauty infinitely growing 
Upon a mind with love overflowing— 
To sound the depths of every Art 
That seeks its wisdom through the heart 1 

Thus (where the intrusive Pile, ill-graced 
With baubles of theatric taste. 
Overlooks the Torrent breathing showers 
On motley bands of alien flowers, 
In stifl* confusion set or sown, 
Till Nature cannot find her own. 
Or keep a remnant of the sod 
Which Caledonian Heroes trod) 
I mused ; and, thirsting for redress, 
Recoiled into the wilderness,. 



IV. 



YARROW VISITED, 

SKPTBMBKR, 1814. 

Aw© is this— Ynrrow t— T%/a the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherished. 

Bo faithfully, a waking dream 1 

An image that hath perished ! 

O that some MinstrePs harp were near. 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chnse this silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet why? — a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderines. 

And, thrnuirh her depths, Saint Mary*fl Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o*er Yarrow vale, 

Baye where thai pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun difll'used, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise ! that exelndes 

All profitless dejection ; 

Though not nn willing here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 

Where was it that the famous Flower 
or Yarrow Vale lay bleeding 1 



His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding: 

And haply from this crystal pool. 

Now p<>areful as the morning. 

The Water- wraith ascended thrice — 

And gave his doleful warning, 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 

The haunts of happy Lovers, 

The path ttiat leads them to the grove, 

The leafy grove that covers: 

And Pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, hy strength of sorrow. 

The unconquerable strength of love ; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 

To foud imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee sgread, 

A soAness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That Region left, the Vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature. 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Keliold a Ruin hoary! 

The shattered front of Newark's Towers, 

Renowned in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Yon Cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts that nestle there, 

The brood of chaste afibction. 

How sweet, on this autumnal day, 

The wild-wood fruits to gather. 

And on my True-love's forehead plant 

A crest of blooming heather ! 

And what if I enwreathed my own ! 

'Twere no oflTence to reason ; 

The sober Hills thus deck their broWi 

To meet the wintry season. 

I see — but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 

A ray of Fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can ^reathe, 

Accordant to the measure. 

The vapours linger round the Heights, 
They melt — and soon must vaniiih ; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is min^— 
Sad thought, which I would banish, 
But that I know, where'er I go. 
Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! 
Will dwell with me— to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 
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SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY 



PART FIRST. 
I. 



4C011P0IXD BT TH 



SBA-IIDK, KKAJl 
SUIT, 1803. 



CALAIS, AU- 



Fai» Star of Evening, Splendour of the West, 
3iai of my country !— on the horiaon'a brink 
Thou haiigesi, tlooping, as might seem, to sink 
On England's boaom ; yet well pleawed to rest, 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious r.rest 
Conspicuous to the Nations. Tliou, I think, 
6tKHild*Bt be my Countiy's emblem ; and should'st wink, 
fright Star ! with launltier on her lianners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. There ! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, it is England ; there It lie*. 
Blesi^ings be on vou Imih! one hope, one lot, 
One life, one glory ! I with many a fear 
For my dear (^ountry, many heartfelt si^hs, 
Among Men who do not love her, linger here. 



Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind's business : these are the degrees 
By which true flway doth mount : this is the atalk 
True Power doth grow on ; and her rights an ihcsa. 



n.— CALAIS, AUOUST, 1808. 

Is It a Raed that^s shaken by the wind, 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see 1 

Lords, Lawyers, Statesmen, Squires 6f low degree, 

Men known, and men unknown. Sick, Lame, and Blind, 

JPoet forward all, like Creatures of one kind, 

With flrst-lfult offerings crowd to bend the knee 

in Prance, before the new-bom Majesty. 

*Tis ever thus. Ye Men of prostrate mind ! 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power; 

But that's a loyal virtue, never sctwn 

In baste, nor springing with a transient shower : 

When irmth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 

i¥hat baidship had it been to wait an hour 1 

HhaoM oo you, feeble Heads, to slavery prone! 



III. 



A raiBNiK 

fiOMVOSBS WBAR CALAIS, OK THE BOAD LBADIMa TO 
ABDBBS, AUGUST 7. 1802. 

JOMBS ! while from Calais southward you and I 
Urged our accordant steps, this public Way 
Streamed with the pomp of a too-credulous day*. 
When faith was pledged to new-bom Liberty: 
A homeless sound of joy was in the Sky ; 
The antiquated Earth, as one might say. 
B«at like the heart of Man : songs, garlands, play, 
Banners, and happy faces, far and nigh ! 
And now, sole register that these things were, 
Two solitary greetings have I heard, 
«* Oeed wt9rr0W, dtittn /" a hollow word, 
As if a dead Man spake it ! Tet despair 
Toucliea me not, though pensive as a Bird 
Whoae vtnuti coverts winter hatli laid hart. 



rv.— 1801. 

I ORIBTBD for Buonaparte, with a rain 
And an unthinking grief! for, who aspires 
To genuine greatnces but from just desires, 
And knowledge such as ke could never gain 1 
*Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
TlM Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thonghts motlierly, and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees 
Books, leisurt, perfect freedom, and the talk 

• 14th Joly, 1790. 



v.— CALAIS, AUGUST 15. 1803. 

Fkstivals have I seen that were noi namea: 
Thin is young Buonaparte's natal day. 
And his is henceforth an established sway, 
Consul for life. With worship France proclalflM 
Her approbation, and witu pomps and gamea. 
Heaven grant that other Cities may be gay ! 
Calais is not : and ( have bent my way 
To the sea-coast, noting that each man framaa 
His business as he likes. Far other show 
My youth here witnessed, in a prouder time ; 
The Mnselessiiess of joy was then sublime ! 
Happy is he. who, caring not for Pope, 
Consul, or King, can sound himself to know 
The destiny- of Man, and live in hope. 



VI.— on THK BXTIKCnOK Or THB VBWBTIAII BBPfTBLIO. 

Onck did She hold tlie gorgeous East in fee ; 

And was the safeguard of the West: the wortk 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a Maiden Ciiy. bright and free ; 

No guile seduced, no force could vinlau ; 

And, when She took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen thos** ghiries fade 

Th'se titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached iu final day: 

Men are we, and must arieve when even the Shade 

Of that which once was great, is passed away. 



Vfl.— THB BIMG or SWBDB9. 

The Voice of Song from dlsunt lands shall call 

To that great King ; shall hnil the crowned Touth 

Who, Ukiiig counsel of unbending Truth, 

By one example hath set forth to all 

How they with dignity may stand ; or Atll, 

If fall they must. Mow, whither doth it tend 1 

And what to him and his shall be the endl 

That thought is one which neither can appal 

Nor cheer him ; for the illustritiiis Swede hath don* 

The thing which ought to be : He stands •bw§ 

All consequences: work he hath begun 

Of fortitnde, and piety, and love, 

Which all bis glorious Ancestors approve: 

The heroes blesa him. him their rightful Bon. 



VHL— TO TOirSSAIMT l'outbbtu&b. 

ToussAiMT, the most unhappy Man of Men ! 
Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon's earless dan ;— 
O miserable Chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience t Yet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 
Though fallen Thyself, never to rise again, 
Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and ekim; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies. 
And love, tod Man's aaeooqiierable mitd. 



■OHNBTt DtDICATU^ TO LiBimTT. 



iir 



tX.— ■STTBMBKK 1. 1602. 

Among the capricious acti of Tyranny tbat di«fnu;ed 
ttacae times, was the chasing of all Negroes from 
France by decree of the Government : we bad a Fel- 
low-passenger who was one of the expelled. 

DaivBN from the roil of France, a Female came 

From Calais with us, brilliant in array, — 

A Negro Woman, like a Lady gay, 

Tet downcast as a Woman fearing blame ; 

Meek, destitute, as seemed, of liope or aim 

8he sate, from notice turning not away, 

Rat on all proflTered intercourse did lay 

A weight of languid speech, or at the same 

Was silent, motionless in oyea and face. 

Meanwhile those eyes retained their tropic fire, 

Whleh, burning independent of the mind, 

Joined with the lustre of her rich attire 

To mock the Outcast— O ye Heayens, be kind! 

And feal, tboa Earth, for this afflicted Eace ! 



X.— coMPoaas nr thk vAtLST, msab dotke, ok tbb 

AAY or LANDIlia. 

Hama, on oar native soil, we breathe once more. 
The Cock tliat crows, the Smoke that curls, that sonnd 
Of Bells,— those Bnys who in yon meadow-ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing,— and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chnlky shore, — 
All, all are English. Oti have I looked round 
With joy in Kent> green vales ; but never found 
Myself so satisfied in heart before. 
Europe is yet in Imndir ; but let that pass, 
Thought for another moment. Tlioii art freOt 
My Country ! and *tis Joy enough and pride 
For one hoar's perfect bliss, to tread the graas 
or England once again, and hear and see, 
With such a dear Companion at my aide. 



XT.— sarrBMBKK, I80S. 

IirL4in», within a hnlkiw Vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear. 

The Coast of France, the Coast of Franca how near ! 

Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood. 

I shrunk, for verily the barrier flood 

Was like a Lake, or River Bright and fkir, 

A span of waters ; yet what power is there ! 

What mightiness for evil and for good ! 

Even so doth €rod protect us if we be 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and Waters roll, 

Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity, 

Yet in theraaeives are nothing ! One decree 

Bpake laws to Omi, and said that by the Soul 

Only the Nations shall be great and free. 



XII. 



TiovaBT ow ▲ aaiToa on thb subjuoatioh ow 

SWITZaaLAND. 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mounulns ; each a mighty Voice : 
In both from age to age Thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen Music, Liberty ! 
There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Tboo fought'st against Him: but hast vainly striven 
7 hou from the Alpine Holds st length art driven, 
Where not a torrent niurmnrs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
Then rieave, O cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain Floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean belktw from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee! 



XIII.~wnxmii nr Loimoii, anmiiBn, IBUL 

O Friknd ! 1 know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest. 

To think that now our Life is only drest 

For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook. 

Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a Brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 



XIV.— lONWNf, 1808. 

MiLTOv ! thou shooldst be living at this hoar : 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited th*:ir ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh ! raise ns up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, frtf^ 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 
In cheerful' godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 



XV. 

GacAT Men have been among ns ; hands chat pnniiij' 

And tongues that uttered windom, better none: 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton Filendl 

These Moralists could act and comprehend: 

They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour : what strength was, that would not bend 

But' in mnananiroous meeknesa France, *tia atrange. 

Had brought forth no such souls as we bad 

PerpetusI flmptiness! unceasing change! 

No single Volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road ; 

But equally a want of Books and Men I 



XVT. 



It Is not to be tbonght of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open Sen 
Of the world's praise from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, »• with pomp of waters, un withstood,*' 
Roused though it .be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of sahnary bands. 
That this most f^imous Stream in Bogs and Baadt 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our Halls is hung 
Armoury of the Invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the ftitth and morals bold 
Which Milton held —In every thing we are sprang 
Of Earth's flrrt bk>od, have titles manifold. 



XVII. 



Wniii T have borne in memory what baa taaad 
Oreat Nailona, bew ennoMing 
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When men chnnKe Swords for Ledjrcni, And desert 

Thp Student's bower for gold, some rears unnamed 

I had, my Country : — am I to be blamed ? 

But when I think of Thee, and what Thou art, 

Verily, id the bottom of my heart, 

Of those uufilial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly mu.ot we prize thee ; we who find 

lo thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many ipovements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a LoVer or a Child ! 



XVIII.— OCTOBIR, 1803. 

Om might believe that natural miseries 
Had blasted France, and made of it a land 
Unfit for Men ; and that in one great Band 
Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at ease. 
But lis a chosen soil, where ffun and breeze 
Shed gentle favours ; rural works are there ; 
And ordinary business without care ! 
Spot rfch in all things that can smooth and please ! 
How piteous then that there should be such dearth 
Of knowledge ; that whole myriads should unite 
To work against themselves such fell despite : 
Should come in phrensy and in drunken mirth, 
Impatient to put out the only light 
Of Liberty that yet remains on Earthf! 



XIX. 



Thkkk is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 
Tbaa his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and wall, 
Pent in, a Tyrant's solitary Thrall : 
'Tis his who walks about in the open air. 
One of a Nation who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in. their Souls. For who could be, 
Who, even the best. In such condition, free 
Froan self-reproach, reproach which he must share 
With Human nature 1 Never be It ours 
To see the sun how brightly it will shine. 
And know that noble Feelings, manly Powers, 
luatiead of gathering strength, must droop and pine, 
And earth with all her pleasant fruits and flowers 
Fadr, and participate in Man's decline. 



XX.— OCTOBER, 1803. 

Thisi times touch monied Worldlings with dismay 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 

With words of apprehension and despair : 

While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray. 

Hen unto whom sufficient for the day 

And mfnds not stinted or untilird are given, 

Bound, healthy Children of the God of Heaven, 

Are cheerful as the rising Sun in May. 

What do we gather hence but iHrmcr faith 

That ev»*ry gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath; 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, — and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death 1 



XXI. 



Eholakd ! the time is come when thou should'st wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food ; 
The truth should now be better understood ; 
Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 
Pair aeed-time, better harvest might have been 
Bat for tkj tr«tpaiws; and, at thfa day, 



If for Greece, Fgypf, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined. Thou would'st atepbetweMf. 

England ! all nations in this charge agree : 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate 

Far, far more abject is thine Enemy: 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 

Of ihy offences be a heavy weight : 

Oh grief that Earth's best hopes rest all with Tbee ! 



XXII.—OCTOBIR, 1803. 

Whctt, looking on the present face of tbingi, 
I see one Man, of Men the meanest too ! 
Rsijied up to sway the World, to do, undo, 
With mighty Nations fur his Underlings, 
The great events with which old story ringr 
Seem vain und hollow ; I find nothing great : 
Nothing is left which I cau venerate ; 
So that almost a doubt within me spring* 
Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things. But, great God i 
I measure back the steps* which I have trod r 
And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the strength 
Of such poor Instruments, with thoughts aubliiiM 
I tremble at the sorrow uf the time. 



XXni.^-TO THR MR!« OF KRlfT. OCTOBER, 1803. 

Vanguard of Liberty , ye Men of Kent, 

Ye Children of a Soil that doth advance 

Her haughty brow against the coast of Frmnce,- 

Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 

To France be words of invitation sent ! 

They from their Fields can see the countenai>ee 

Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 

And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 

Left single, in bold parley. Ye, of yore, 

Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 

Confirmed the charters that were yours before; — 

No parleying now ! In Britian is one breath; 

We all are with you now from Shore to Shore > 

Ye Men of Kent, 'Us Victory or Death ! 



XXrV. — ATCTICIFATIOK. OCTORKR, 1803L. 

Shout, for a mighty Victory is won ! 
On British ground the Invaders are laid low ; 
The breath of Heaven has drifted them like snow, 
And left them lying fn the silent sun. 
Never lo rise again !— -the work is done. 
Come forth, ye Old Men, now in peaceful show 
And greet your Sons ! drums beat and trumpets blow ! 
Make merry. Wives ! ye little Children, stan 
Your Grandame's ears with pleasure of your noiae! 
Clap, Infants, clap your hands ! Divine must be 
That triumph, when the very won't, the pain, 
And even the prospect of our Brethren slain, 
Hath something in it which the heart enjoys : — 
In glory will they sleep and endless sanctity. 



XXV.—NOVBMBXR, 1806^ 

Arothxr year :~another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 
And We are left, or shall be left, alone; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
'Tis well ! from this Joy forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
Thai by our own right hands it must be wrought^ 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O Dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exolt, if They who role the land 



ffbMllH temOATKO TO. UBtilTT. 
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Be Men wbo bold lit mtoy blMdngt detr, 
Wive, ttprifht, Tallant ; not a servile Band, 
Wbo are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And bonoar wbicb tbey do not understand. 



ODE. 
1. 



Who risaa oa tbe bantai of Seine, 
And blRda ber tern plea with tbe civie wreatb 1 
What Joy to read the promiee of ber mien ! 
How sweet to rest ber wide-spread wine* beneatb ! 
But tbey are ever playlngi 
And twinlcling In tbe light, 
And, if a breeze be straying, 
That breeze she will lavhe; 
And stands on tiptoe, conMious she Is fair, 
And calls a look of Ioto Into ber fbce, 
And spreads her arms— as if the general atr 
Alone could satisfy ber wide embrace. 
— Melt, Principalities, before her melt ! 
Ber love ye hailed— ber writb bave felt! 
But Site tbroMjtb many a change of form batii gone. 
And stands amidst you now, an armed Creature, 
Whose pnnoply ia not a thing put on, 
But the live scales of a portentous nature; 
That, having wrought Its way from birth to birth j 
Blalks rounii— abhorred by Heaven, a terror to tbe 
£artb! 

9, 

I marked tbe breathings of b«r dragon crest ; 
Ify soul, a sorrowful Interpreter, 
In many a midnight vision bowed 
B-fore the ominous aspect of ber spear ; 
Whether tbe mighty Beam, In scorn upheld, 
tTbreatened ber foes,— or, pompously at rest, 
Seemed to bisect her orbM shield, 
As stretches a blue bar of solid cloud 
Acroas tbe setting Sun, and ibrougb tbe fieiy West. 

3. 

Bo did she daunt tbe Cartb, and God defy ! 
And. wheresoe*er she spread ber sovereignty, 
Pollution tainted all that was most pure. 
—Have we not known — and liv»» w« not to tdl— 
That Justlee seemed to hear ber flnti kn«ll 1 
Faltb buried deeper In ber oWn deep breast 
Her stores, and »l«h«>d to And them Insecure! 
And Hope was maddened by the drops that fell 
From shades, her chosen place of short-lived rest : 
Bhsme followed shame— and woe supplanted woo- 
ls this the only change that time can show 1 
How Ions ehall vengeance sleep 1 Ye patient Heavenir, 

bow lonrt 
— Tnflrm ejaculation ! from the tongue 
Of nations Wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of accorded might. 
And daring not to feel the majesty of right ! 



S. 
Bat Tbou, Supreme Disposer ! may*st not speed 
Tbe course of things, and change tbe creed, 
Wbicb hath been held aloft before Men's sight 
Since tbe first framing of societies. 
Whether, as Bards have told in ancient songt 
Built up by soft seducing harmonies ; 
Or praat together by the appetite, 

And by tbe power^ of wrong ! 



SONNETS 
DEDICATED TO LIBERTY. 
PART SECOND. 

L— ON A, CKLKBRATID IVIRT IS ▲MCIIXT BISTORT. 

A RoMAH Master stands on Grecian ground. 
And to the Concourse of the Isthmian games 
He, by bis Herald*s voice, aloud proclaims 
Tbi Libkrtt or Grekcb : — the words rebound 
Until all voices In one voice are drowned ; 
Glad acclamation by which air was rent! 
And birds, high flying in the element, 
I Dropped to tbe earth, astonished at tbe sound ! 
—A iMflbncboiy l^bo of that noise 
Dotb semetimea bang on musing Fancy's ^ar : 
Ail ! that a Conqueror's word should be so dear : 
Ah ! that a hpen could shed such rapturous joys ! 
A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all tbe blended powers of Earth and Heaven; 



II.— UPON TBR SAME CVKNT. 

WsBif , fbr and wide, swift as the beams of Biora 

The tidings passed of servitude repealed. 

And of that joy which shook the Isthmian Field, 

The rough iEtolians smiled with bitter scorn. 

" *Tis known," cried tbey, " that he, who would adorm 

His envied temples with the Isthmian Crown, 

Slust eltber win, through effort of his own, 

The prize, or be content to see it won 

By Biora deserving brows.— Yet so ye prop. 

Sons of tbe Brave wbo fought at Marathon ! 

Your fiseble Spirits. Greece ber bead batb bowed, 

As If tbe wreath of Liberty thereon 

Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud, 

Whleb, at Jove*s will, descends on Pelion*8 top.** 



lU. 



Weak Spirits ara tharo— who wobM ask 
Upoip the pressore of a painful thing, 
Tb« Lion*s sinews, or the Eagle's wing ; 
Or let tbeir wishes loose. In forest gtadt, 

Arooog tba Inrkinc powers 

Of berba and lowly flowers. 
Or seek, from Saints above, miraculous aid ; 
That man may be aerompltsbed for a task 
Which bis own Nature batb enjoined— and wby 1 
If, when that interference batb relieved blB, 

He most sink down to langulsb 
lo worse than former helpleasneas— and Ito 

Till tba caves roar,— and, iabaeUlty 

Again engendarlBf aagiilsb, 

Tba same waak wlab iMorBS, tbcc bad bafiwa dac«lf«fl 

bim. 

10 



TO TBOKAS CLARXSOH, OR TBR riNAL PASSING Or TBR 
BILL rOR TBR ABOLITION Or TBR SLAVR TRADR 
MRACB, 1807. 

Clarrson ! It was an obstinate Bill to climb: 

How toilsome— nay, how dire it was, by Thea 

Is known,— by none, perhaps, so feelingly; 

But Thou, who, starting In thy fervent prime, 

Didst first lead forth this pilgrimage sublime. 

Hast beard the constknt Voice its charge repeat, 

Wbicb, out of thy young heart's oracular seat, 

First roused thee.— O true yoke- fellow of Time 

With unabating effort, see, tbe palm 

Is won, and by all Nations shall be worn ! 

Tbe bloody Writing is forever torn. 

And Thou ben^efbrth shalt have a good Man's calm, 

A great Man'a happiness ; thy zeal shall find 

Repoae at length, firm Friend of human kind ! 



rV.— A PROrBBCT. fBBROART, 1807. 

Hmb daada, O Garmaaa, aia to come from you ! 
Id ycmt lookB tba raaerd aball ba fo«nd, 
A Watchword was prononnced, a potent sound, 



II 
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Arx iNTUS !~&I1 the people quaked like dew 
Stirred by the breeze— they row, a Nation, true, 
True to herself— the mighty Germany, 
She of the Danube and tbe Northern aea, 
She roBe, and off at once the yoke she threw. 
All power was given her in the dreadful trance ; 
Those new-born Kings she withered like a flame." 
— Woe to them all ! but heaviest woe and shame 
To that Bavarian who did first advance 
His banner in accursed league with France, 
FiiBt open Traitor to a sacred name ! 



Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 

Through the grey west ; and lo ! these wateri, Heeled 

By breeseless air to smoothest polish, yield 

A vivid repetition of the stars ; 

Jove — Venus — and the ruddy crest of Man, 

Amid his fellows beauteously revealed 

At happy distance from earth's groaning field. 

Where ruthless mortals wage incessant wara. 

Is it a mirror 1 — or tbe nether sphere 

Opening to view the abyss in which it feeds 

Its own calm fires 7— But list ! a voice is near ; 

Great Pan himself low-whispering through the reedi, 

" Be thankful, thou ; for, if unholy deeds 

Ravage the world, tranquillity is here !" 



A midnight banBooy, aad whoHy loat 

To the geoeril aense of men by chains eoiifine4 

Of business, care, or pleaaure,— or resigned 

To timely sleep. Thought I, the Impassioned stnio. 

Which, without aid of numbers, I susiaio, 

Like accepution from the World wiU find. 

Yet some with appreheasive ear shall drink 

A dirge devoutly breathed o*er sorrows past. 

And to the attendant promise will give heed— 

The prophecy,— like that of this wild Mast, 

Which, whMe it makes the heart with sadness sbilnk. 

Tells also of bright calms that ahall sussMd^ 



VI. 



fX.— HAff«ir. 

Or mortal Parsnts is the Hero bom: 

By whom tbe undaunted Tyrolese are led f 

Or Is It Teirs great Spirit, from the dead 

Returned lo animate an age forlorn 1 

He comes like PboBbus through tbe gates of mora 

When dreary darkness Is discomfited : 

Tet mark his modest suie ! upon his head. 

That simple crest, a heron's plume, i* worn. 

O Liberty ! they stagger at the shock ; 

The Murderers are aghast ; they suive to flee, 

And half their Host is burled —rock on rock 

Descends :— beneath this godlike Warrior, see I 

Hills, Torrents, Woods, embodied to bcnaock 

The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 



Go back to antique Ages, if thine eyes 
The genuine mien and character would trace 
Of the rash Spirit that still holds her place, 
Prompting the World's audacious vanities ! 
Bee, at her call, the Tower of Babel rise ; 
The Pyramid extend Its monstrous base. 
For some Aspirant of our short-lived race. 
Anxious an aery name to immortalize. 
There, too, ere wiles and politic dispute 
Gave specious colouring to aim and act. 
Bee the first mighty Hunter leave the brute— 
To chase mankind, with men in armies packed 
For bis field-pasiime, high and absolute. 
While, to dislodge his game, cities are sacked ! 



VII. 



COVPOSCn WBILK TBI AITTHOR WAS BNOAOSD IN 
WRITIIIO ▲ TRACT, OCCASIOHBD BY TBB COHVBB- 
TIOM OP C1NTRA, 1006. ^ 

Not 'mid the World's vain objects! that enslave 

The free-bom Soul,— that World whose vaunted skill 

In selfish interest pervertt the will, 

Whose factions lea<l astray the wise and brave ; 

Not there ! bot in dark wood and rocky cave. 

And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 

With omnipresent murmur as they rave 

Down their steep beds, that never shall be still : 

Here, mighty Nature! In this school sublime 

I weigh the hopes and fears of suflering Spain : 

For her consult the auguries of time. 

And through the human heart explore my way, 

And look and listen— gathering, whence I may. 

Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can reatraki. 



Advjlmcb— come forth from Ihy TyrolesB groad. 
Dear Liberty ! stem Nymph of soul untamed. 
Sweet Nymph, O rightly of the mountains named ! 
Through the long chain of Alps from mound to mound 
And o'er the eternal snows, like Echo, bound,— 
Like Echo, when the Hunter-train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep : and foresl-lawu, 
Cliflls, wood*, and caves, her viewless steps resooad 
And babble of her pastime l-On, dread Power! 
With such invisible moUbn speed thy flight, 
Through hanging clouds, from craggy height to height, 
Through tbe green vales and through the Herdsman's 

bower, 
That all the Alps may gladden fo thy might, 
Here, there, and In aU places at one hour. 



XI.— PSBXIBOS Of TIB TTR!0LBSB. 

Thb Land we from our Fathers had fai trust, 

And to our Children Will transmit, or die : 

This Is our maxim, thin our piety ; 

And God and Nature say that It is JusL 

That vrhlch we weuld perform In arms — we must ! 

We read the dictate in the Infant's eye : 

In tbe Wife's smile ; and in the placid sky ; 

Ana, at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Of them that were before us.— Binf aloud 

Old Songs, the precious music of tbe heart! • 

Give, Herds and Flocks, your voices to the wind ! 

While we go forth, a selfnievoted crowd. 

With weapons in the fearless hand, to — 

Our Tlitus, and to ^Indicate mankind. 



vin. 



COMPOSBD AT TBB SAMB TIMB AMI) OK THB BAMB 

OCCA8IOH. 

I DROPPBD my pen ;— and listened to the wind 
That sang of trees ap-tora and Teasels tost ; 



XII. 



Alas ! wh«l boots the tenf laborious quest 
Of moral pradence, sought through good and ill ; 
Or pains abstruse— to elevate the will. 
And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
Wto«i« eT«ry paarion sliall the sway attest 



toKmert dxdxoatkd to LXBiRTr. 
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Of reMOB, semted on her lOTttreign hill ; 
What Is It hot • Tthi and cartoui skill, 
If sapient Crermaoy roast lie depreat. 
Beneath the brutal sword 1 Her haughty Schools 
Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought 1 



xm. 



And is it among rude untutored Dales, 
There, and there only, that the heart is true ? 
And, rising to repel or to subdue, 
Is It by rocks and woods that Man prevails 1 
Ah, no ! though Nature's dread protection falls, 
There is a bulwark in rbe soul. This knew 
IlMrian Burghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza naked to the gales 
Of flercely-breathing war. The truth was felt 
By Palafoz, and many a brave Compeer, 
Lik^ him of noble birth and noble mind ; 
By Ladies, meek-eyed Women without fear; 
And Wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
The bread which without industry they find. 



xrv. 



O'lK the wide earth, on moanUin and on plain, 

Dwells in the aifections and the soul of aaaa 

A Godhead, like the universal Pan, 

But more exalted, with a brighter train : 

And shall his bounty be dispensed In vain, 

Showered equally on city and on field. 

And neither hope nor steadfast promise yie?d 

In these usurping times of fear and pain 1 

9uch doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it Heaven ! 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 

To which the triumph of all good is given, 

High sacrifice, and labour without pause. 

Even to the death :— else wherefore should the eye 

Of man converse with immortality T 



XV.— ON THE FINAL SUBMISSION OF THB TTROLKS*. 

It was a sisrsi end for which they fought ; 
Else how, when mighty Thrones were put to shame. 
Could they, poor Shepherds, have preserved an aim, 
A icaoUiiion, or enlivening thought 1 
Nor hath that moral good been vminlf sought; 
For in their flaagnaniroity and fame 
Powers have they left, an impulse, and s claim 
Which neither can be overturned nor bought. 
Bleep, Warriors, sleep! among your hills repose! 
We know tluit ye, beneath the stem control 
Of awful prudence, keep the unvanquished soul. 
And, when iuipaiicnt of her guilt and woes 
Europe breaks forth, then, Shepherds : shall ye rise 
For perfect triumph o*er your Enemies. 



XVI. 



Bail, Zaragoca ! If with unwet eye 

We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 

T«t Is the heart not pitiless nor cold ; 

Such spectacle demands not tear or sigh. 

These desohite Remains are trophies high 

Of more than martial courage in the breast ' 

Of peaceful civic virtue ! they attest 

Thy matchless worth to all posterity. 

Blood flowed before thy sight without remorse; 

Disease consuned thy vitals ; War upheaved 



The ground beneath thee with volcanic force ; 
Dread trials ! y<*t encountered and sustained 
Till not a wreck of help or hope remained, 
And I.aw was from neeessity received. 



xvir. 



Sat, what Is Honour 1— *Tis the finest sense 
Of jtutie* which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking fraiUy to disclaim. 
And guard the way of life fW)m all ofl^ence 
Sufi^ered or done. When lawless violence 
A Kingdom doth assault, and in the scale 
Of perilous war her weightiest Armies fail. 
Honour is hopeful elevation— whence 
Glory, and Triumpb. Yet with politic skill 
Endangered States may yle>d to terms unjust. 
Stoop their proud heads, but not unto the dust,- 
A Foe*s most favourite purpose to fulfil : 
Happy occasions oft by self-mistrust 
Are forfeited ; but infamy doth kill. 



XVIIL 



Tea martial coui^ge of a day is vain. 

An empty noise of death the battle's roar, 

If vital hope be wanting to restore. 

Or fortitude be wanting to sustain. 

Armies or Kingdoms. We have heard a strain 

Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 

A Wfiight of hostile corses : drenched with gore 

Were the wide fields, the hamlets heaped with slain, 

Yet see, the mighty tumult overpast, 

Austria a Daughter of her Throne hath sold ! 

And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 

Murdered like one ashore by shipwreck cast. 

Murdered without relief. Oh ! blind as bold. 

To think that such assurance can stand fast ! 



XIX. 



Beavb Schill ! by death delivered, take thy flight 
From Prussia's timid region. Go, and rest 
With heroes, *mid the Islands of the Blest, 
Or in the Fields of empyrean light. 
A meteor wert thou in a darksome night ; 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time. 
Fixed as a star : such glory Is thy right. 
Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame - 
Is Fortune's frail Dependant ; yet there lives 
A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives ; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim. 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble detMl ; 
In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. 



XX. 



Call not the royal Swede unfortunate. 
Who never did to Fortune bend the knee ; 
Who slighted fear, rejected steadfastly 
Temptation ; and whose kingly name and state 
Hsve " perished by his choice, and not his fate !'* 
Hence lives He, to his inner self-endeared ; 
And hence, wherever virtue is revered. 
He slti a more exalted Potentate, 
Throned in the hearts of men. Should Heaven ordain 
That this great Servant of a righteous cause 
Must still have sad or vexing thoughts to endure, 
Yet may a sympathialnff spirit pause, 
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Admonished by those trutbt, and qoenoh all pain 
In thankful Joy and gratulation pure.* 



XXI. 



Look now on that Adventurer who hath paid 
His vows to Fortune; who, In cruel slight 
Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 
Hath followed whercsoe'er a way was made 
By the blind Goddf^s ; — ruthless, undismayed ; 
And so hath gained at length a prosperous Height, 
Round which the Eiementa of worldly might 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laid. 
O joyless power that stands by lawless force! 
Curses are kU dire portion, scorn, and hate, 
Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 
And, if old Judgments keep their sacred couraa, 
Him from that Height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious deaU|. 



XXII. 



Is there a Power that can sustain and cheer 
The captive Chieftain, by a Tyrant's doom, 
Forced to descend alive into his tomb, 
A dungeon dark ! where he must waste the year. 
And lie cut off from all his heart holds dear; 
What time his injured Country is a stage 
Whereon deliberati; Valour and the Rage 
Of righteous vengeance side by side appear, 
Filling f'om morn to night the heroic scene 
With deeds of hope and everlasting praise : 
&ay can he think of this with mind serene 
And silent fetters ? Yes, if visions bright 
Bhino on his soul, reflected from the days 
When be himself was tried in open light 



XXIII.— 1810. 

Ah ! where is Palafox 1 Nor tongue nor pen 
Reports of him, his dwelling or his grave! 
Does yet the unheard-of Vessel rld«< the wave 1 
Or is she swallowed up, remote from ken 
Of pityin;r human- nature ? Once again 
Methinks that we shall hail thee. Champion brave 
Redeemed to baffle that imperial Slave, 
And through all Europe cheer desponding men 
With new-born hope. Unbounded Is the might 
Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right. 
Hark, how thy Country triumphs !— Smilingly 
The Eternal looks upon her sword that gieama, 
Like his own lightning, over mountains high, 
On rampart, and the banks of all ber streaiqi. 



XX IV. 



Ix due observance of an ancient rite. 

The rude Biscayans, when their Children lie 

Dead in the sinlefis time of infancy, 

Attire the peaceful Corse in vestments white; 

And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright,' 

• Iif this and a former Sonnet, In honour of the 
pame Soverelan. let me be understood as a Poet avail- 
ing himself of the situation which the Kin^ of Sweden 
occupied, and of the prliiciplea avowed in his manifps- 
tos ; a« laying hold of these advantages for the miroose 
of embodying moral truths. This remark mljrht, ner- 
haps, as well have been suppressed : for to thoi« who 
may be m sympathy wiih the course of these Poems it 
will be superfluous : and will, I fear, be thrown awav 
upon that other class, who«ie besotted admiration of the 
Intoxicated despot hare placed in contrast with him is 
the most melancholy evidence of degradaUon in British 
freling and intellect which the Uioea have fi^mlabed. 1 



Tbey bind the anoffendlng Creature's brons 
With happy garlands of the pure white rose : 
This done, a festal Company unite 
In choral song ; and, while the uplifted Croii 
Of Jesua goes before, the Child is borne 
Uncovered to his grave. Her piteous loss 
The lonesome Mother cannot choose but moam ] 
Vet soon by Christian faith is grief subdued, 
And joy attends upon ber fortitude. 



XXV. — riKLiHos or ▲ hoblk bxscatah at okb c 
TQisa rDNKa*i.s. 1810. 

Vbt, yet, Biscayans! we must meet oar Foes 

Wi»h firmer soul, yet labour to renin 

Our ancient freedom ; elite *tw<*re worse than Tain 

To gather round the Bier tliese festal shows. 

A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 

Becomes not one whose Father is a slave * 

Oh, t>ear the Infant covered to his Grave! 

These venerable moumalnti now enclose 

A People sunk in apathy and fear. 

If this endure, farewell, for us. all good! 

The awful light of heavenly Innocence 

Will fail to illuminate the Infant's bier; 

And auilt and shame, from which is no defence. 

Descend on all that issues fiom our blood. 



XXVI. 



THB OAK OP QVZKmCJL. 

The ancient oak of Guernica, says Laliorde in his ae« 
eountof Biscay, is a most venerable natural monu- 
ment. Ferdinand and Isabella, in the year 1476, after 
hearing mass in the Church of Santa Maria de la 
Anticna, repaired to this uee, under which they 
swore to the Biscayans to maintain their fuer»$ (pri^ 
Tilegca.) What other interest bekyngs to it in the 
minds of this People will appear from the following 

SITPPOSXn ADDRKBS OF TBK SAME. 1810. 

Oak of Guernica ' Tree of holier power 
Than that which in Dodona did enshrine 
(So faith too fondly deemed) a voice divine. 
Heard from the depths of its aCriai bower. 
How canst thou flourish at this blighting hour f 
What hope, what joy can sunshine bring to thee. 
Or the soft breeaes from the Atlantic s^-a. 
The dews of morn, or Apriri temler shower 1 
Stroke merciful and welcome wouM that be 
Which should extend thy branches on the grottad, 
If never more within their shady round 
Those lofty-minded Lawgivers shall meet. 
Peasant and Lord, in their appointed seat, 
Guardians of Biscay's ancient liberty. 



XXVII. 



IXDIOTCATION OP ▲ HIOB-MIffDtn SPAlftAKD. 1810. 

Wb can endure that He should waste our landa, 
Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 
Return us to the dust from which we came ; 
Such food a Tyrant's appetite demands: 
And we can brook the thought that by his banda 
Spain may be overpowered, and be poasesa, 
For his delight, a solemn wildemesa. 
Where all the Brave lie dead. But, when of baode 
Which he will break for us he daree to apeak. 
Of benefits, and of a future day 
When our enlightened minds shall bless bis sway, 
TTken^ the strained heart of fortitude proves weak ; 
Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 
That be haa power to inflict what we lack atreogtli to 
bear. 
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xxvin. 

AvAVNT all specious pliancy of mind 

In men of low degree, all smnotii pretence ! 

I better like a blunt indifference 

And felf-re^pecting slowness, disinclinrd 

To win me at first sight : and be there joined 

Patience and tcmpt-rance with this high reserve, 

Honour that icnnws the path and will not swerve ; 

Affections, which, if put lo proof, are )(ind ; 

And piety towards God. Such Men of old 

Were Enf land's native growth : and, throughout Spain, 

Forests of such do at this dny remain : 

Then for tliat Country let our hopes be hold ; 

For matched with theite shall policy prove vain, 

Her arts, her strenf tb. Iter iron, and her gold. 



XXIX.— 1810. 

0*BmwtBici^e Siatcrroen have full long relied 

On fleets nnd Hrniief, arid external wealth: 

But ficmvttkin proceed:! a Nation't< health; 

Which cliuil not fail, titoiigh pent men cleave with pride 

To the paternal floor ; or turn aside, 

In the tiuonped City, from the walks of gain, 

As beidg all unworthy to de:niri 

A Soul by contemplation tianc ificd. 

Th<»re are who cannot lanpuixh in this strife, 

Spaniards of every rank, by whom the good 

Of such hiph course was felt and understood ; 

Who to their Country's cause have bound a life, 

Erewhile by solemn consecration (riven 

To labour, and tu prayer, to nature, and to heaven.* 



XXX. — THB rmiNCB and the SPANISH OriRlLLAS. 

HiTKOKR,'and sultry heat, and nipping blast 
From bleak bill-top, and length of march by night 
Through heavy swamp, or over snow-cind height. 
These hardships ill sustained, thepe dangers past. 
The roving Spanish Bands are reached at last. 
Charged, and dispersed like foam : but as a flight 
Of scattered quails by signs do reunite. 
So these, — and, beard of once again, are chased 
With combinations of long- practiced art 
And newly-kindled hope: but they are fled, 
Gime are they, viewless as the buried dead ; 
Where now ?— Their Kwnrd ix-at the Focnian's heart! 
And thus from year to year his walk they thwart. 
And haog like dreams aruund his fuiity bed. 



XXXr— flPAKISn GUERILLAS, 1811. 

Thrt aeek, are sought ; to daily battle led. 
Shrink not, though far outnumbered by their foes, 
For they have learnt to open and to clf>se 
The ridges of grim War ; and at their head 
Are Captains snrh as erst their Country bred 
Or fostered, self-fupported Chief«, — like those 
Whom hardy Rome wa^ fearful to oppose, 
Whose d«>sperate shock the Carthaginian fled. 
In one who lived unki;Own a Shepherd's life 
Redoubted Viriatus breathes again : 
And Mina, nourished in the studious shade, 
With that great Leaderf vies, who, sick of strife 
And bloodkhed, longed in quiet to be laid 
lo acme green Island of the western main. 

* See Laborde's Character of the SpaniKh People : 
frnoi him the aentimeat of these last two linea is 
taken. 

t Sertoritta 



XXX1I.-1811. 

Thr power of Armies is a visible thing. 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and space ; 

But who the limits of that power shall trace 

Which a brave People into light can bring 

Or hide, at will,— for Freedom combating 

By Just revenge Inflamed ? No foot may chase, 

No eye can fi.llow, to a fatal place 

That p<»wer, that spirit, whether on the wing 

Like the strong A'itid, or sleeping like the wind 

Within its awful caves.— From year to year 

Spiitigs this iiidipenous produce far and near; 

No croft this subtle element can > ind. 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

In every nook a lip that it may cheer. 



XXXiri.— 1811. 

Herb pause : the pi»ei claims at least this praise, 

That virtuous Liberty iiaih been the scope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 

III the worst moment of these evil days ; 

F QUI hope, the paramount dntp thai Heaven lays, 

For its own honour, on man's sutferiiig heart. 

Never may Irom our ^ouls one truth depart, 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

Oil prosperous Tyrants wiih a daasled eye; 

Nor, touched wiih due abhoirence of their guilt 

Fur whose dire ends tears flow, and blood ia splltf 

And justice labours in extrtiuii'y, 

Forget thy'Wrakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched Man, the throne of Tyranny ! " 



XXXIV.— THB FRRNCn ARMY IK RtTSSIA. 1815^-13, 

HtJMAMTT, delighting to behold 

A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Haih painted Winter like a Traveller— old. 

Propped oil a staff— and,' through the sullen day, 

In hooded mantle, limping o'er the Plain, 

As though his weakneSM were disturbed by pain: 

Or, if a juster fancy should aMow 

An undisputed symbol of command, 

The cliotieii sieptre is a withered bough, 

Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 

Thvutt emblems ^uil the helpless and forlorn, 

But mighty Winter the device shall scum. 

For he it was— dread Winter: who beset, 
Fiinguig round van and rear his ghaxtly net. 
That host,— when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrunk, insane ambition's burren gard, 
That Host, as huge and strong as e'er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride \ 
As fathers persecute rebelliouK s<ms. 
He smote the bloit«oms of their warrior youth ; 
He called on Frost's inexorable tooib 
Life to consume in manhood's firmest hold ; 
Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly rune ; 
For why, unless for liheiiy enrolled 
And sacred home, ah ! why should hoary Age be tioM 1 

Fleet the Tartar's reinless steed, 
But fleeter far the pinions of the Wind, 
Which from Sitierlan cavts the Monarch fned^ 
And sent him forth, wiih squadrons of his kind, 
And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 

And to the battle ride. 
No pitying voice commands a halt. 
No courage can repel the dire assault ; 
Distracted, spiritless, benumbed, and blind, 
Whole legions sink— and, in one instant, find 
Burial and death : look for them— end deeery, 
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When morn returns, beneath the clear blue sky, 
A floundleas waste, a trackless vacaucy ! 



XXXV. — OM TBB SAMK OCCASION. 

Yi Storms, resound the praises of your King! 

And ye mild Seasons — in a sunny cUine, 

Midway on some high hill, while Father Time 

Looks on delighted— meet in festal ring, 

And loud and long of Winter's triumph sing! 

8ing ye, with bloiasoms crowned, and fruits nnd flowers, 

Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers, 

And the dire flnpping of his hoary wing ! 

Knit the blithe dance upon the so(\ green grass; 

With feet, hands, eyes, lt>uks, lips, report your gain ; 

Whisper it to the billows of the main. 

And to the atrial zephyrs as ihey pass. 

That old decrepit Winter— //« hath slain 

That Bost| which rendered all your bounties vain ! 



XXXVI. 

Bt Moscow self-devoted to a blaze 

Of dreadful sacrifice ; by Russian blood 

Lavtsbed in. fight with desperate hardihood ; 

The unfeeling Elements no claim shall raise 

To mb our human-nature of Just praise 

For what she did and suflTered. Pledges sure 

Of a deliverance absolute and pure 

She gavK, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 

Of Providence. But now did the Most High 

Exail bis still small Voice ;— to quell that Host 

Gathered his Power, a manifest Ally ; 

He whose heaped waves confounded the proud boast 

Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 

Finish the sulfe by deadliest Victory ! 



XXXVII. 

THt OBRMAN8 ON TQK HKIOOTB OP BOCXHIIM.* 

AiRUPTLT paused the Strife ;— the field throughout 
Resting upon bis arms each Warrior stood. 
Checked in the very net and deed of blood, 
With breath suspended, like a listening Scout. 
O Silence! thou wert Mother uf a shout 
That through the texture of yon azure dome 
Cleaves its glad way, a cry of of harvest home 
Uttered to Heaven in ecstasy devout ! 
The barrier Rhine hath flashed, through battle-smoke, 
On men who gaze heart-smitten by the view, 
As If all Germany had felt the shock ! 
Fly, wretched Gauls ! ere they the charge renew 
Who have seen (themselves delivered from the yoke) 
The unconquerable Stream bis course pursue. 



XXXVIII.— MOVKMIKS, 1813. 

Now that all hearts are glad, all faces bright, 

Our aged sovereign sits ; to the ebb and flow 

Of states and kingdoms, to their Joy or woe, 

Insensible ; he sits deprived of sight, 

And lamentably wrapt in twofold night. 

Whom no Weak hopes deceived ; whose mind ensued, 

* The event is thus recorded in the journals of the 
day :— " When the Austrians look Hockheim, in one 

fart of the engagement they got to the brow of the 
ill, whence they had their first view of the Rhine. 
They instantly halted— not a gun was fired— not a voice 
heard : they stiKMl gazing on the river with those 
feelings which the events of the last fifteen years at 
once called up Prince Srhwarfzenberg rode up to 
know the cause of this sudden stop ; they then gave 
three cheers, rushed after the enemy, and drove them 
Into tlie water. ** 



Through perilous war, with regal fortitnde, 
Peace that sliould claim respect from lawless Might. 
Dread King of Kings, vouchsafe a ray divine 
To his forlorn condition ! let thy grace 
Upon his inner soul in mercy shine ; 
Permit his heart to kindle, and embrace 
(Though it were only for a moment's space) 
The triumphs of this hour ; for they are Thimb ! 



XXXIX.— OR THR DISIKTCRMRNT OP TBR RRKAZRa OR 
TBR DURR O'KKOBIRR. 

Drar Reliques ! from a pit of vilest mould 

Uprisen — to lodge among ancestral kings ; 

And to inflict shame's salutary stings 

On the remorseless hearts of men grown old 

In a blind worship; men perversely bold 

Even to this hour; yet at this hour they quake; 

And some their monstrous Idol shall forsake. 

If, to the living, truth was ever Uild 

By aught surrendered from the hollow grave: 

O murdered Prince ! meek, loyal, pious, brave ! 

The power of retribution once was given : 

But 'tis a rueful thought that willow-bands 

So often tie tlie thunder-wielding hands 

Of Justice sent to earth from highest Heaven! 



XL. — OCCASIORRO RT TBR RATTLR OP WATRRLOO. 

( The loMt six /t'nes intended for an /ascrtpCtsn.) 
PRSRUART, 1816. 

iNTRRPin sons of Albion ! not by you 

Is life despised ; ah no, the spacious eRrth 

Ne'er sow a race who held, by right of birth, 

So many objects to which love is due : 

Ye slight not Mfe — to God and nature true; 

But death, becoming, death, is dearer far, 

When duty bids you bleed in open war: 

Hence hath your prowess quelled that impious crew. 

Heroes ! for instant sacrifice prepared, 

Yet filled with ardour and on triumph bent 

'Mid direst shocks of mortal accident. 

To you who fell, and you whom slaughter spared, 

To guard the fallen, and consummate the event. 

Your Country rears this sacred Monument ! 



XLI.*— PKRRUART, 1816. 

O, POR a kindling touch of that pure flame 
Which taucht the oflTering of song to rise 
From thy lone bower, l>eneath Italian skies, 
Great Filicaia ! With celestial aim 
It rose — thy saintly rapture to proclaim, 
Then, when tlie imperisl City stood released 
From bondage threatened by the embattled East, 
And Christendotn respired ; from guilt and shame 
Redeemed, from miserable fear set free 
By one day's feat, one mighty victory. 
—Chant the Deliverer's praise in every tongue ! 
The cross shall spread, the crescent hath waxed diaa. 
He conquering, as in Earth and Heaven was sung, 
Hr conqurrimo tbrocob God, and God rt bim. 

* Ond 6 ch' lo grido e griderb : giugnesti, 
Gnerreginsti, e vincesti : 
Si, si, vincesti, o Campion forte e pio, 
Per Dio vinceeti^ e per te vinse Iddio. 

See Filiraia's Canzone, addressed to John Sohleskl, 
king of Poland, upon i\\» raiiiing the siege of Vienna. 
This, and his other poems on the same occasion, are 
superior perhaps to any lyrical pieces that contempora- 
ry events have ever given birth to, those of the He-' 
brew Scriptures only excepted. 
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XUI. 
OCCJLSIOVtD HT THB 8AMB BATTLE. FEBRUARY, 1816. 

Thb Bard, wboM toul is meek u dawning day, 

Tet trained to judgmenu righteouily severe ; 

Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 

As recognising one Almighty sway : 

He wliose experienced eye can pierce the array 

Of past events, — to whom, in vision clear/ 

The aspiring beads of future things appear. 

Like mountain-tops whose mists have rolled away: 

Assoiled from all encumbrance of our time,* 

He only, if such breathe. In strains devout 

Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 

And worthily rebearpe the hideous rout, 

Whirh the blest Angels, from their peaceful clime 

Beholding, welcomed with a choral shout. 



XLIII. 



Ekpbrors and Kings, how oft have Temples rung 
With impious thank^rivin?, the Almighty's scorn ! 
How ofl above their altars have been hung 
Trophies thai led the Good and Wise to mourn 
Triumphant wrong, battle of battle born. 
And sorrow that to fruitless sorrow clung ! 
Now, from Heaven-sanctioned Victory, Peace is sprung ; 
In this firm hour Salvation lifis her horn. 
Glory to arms ! but, conscious that the nerve 
Of popular Reaatm, long mistrusted, freed 
Tour thrones, y« Powers ! from duty fear to swerve ; 
Be Just, be grateful ; nor, the Oppressor's creed 
Reviving, heavier chastisement deserve 
Than ever forced unpitied hearts to bleed. 



I Issued, to sudden view, a glortoui Form ! 
Earthward it glided with a swift descent: 
Saint George himself this Visitant may be; 
And, ere a thought could atik on what inteitl 
Il« sought the regions of humanity, 
A thrilling voice was heard, that vivified 
City and field and flood ;— aloud it cried-' 

" Though from my celeiitial home, 
** Like a rhampion, armed I come; 
" On my helm the dragon crest, 
" And the red cross on my breast; 
*> I, the Guardian of this Land, 
" Speak not nuw of toilsome duty — 
" Well obeyed was that command, 
*' Htince bright days of festive beauty ; 

'* Haste, Virgins, haste ! — the flowers which summer 
gave 
" Have perished in the field ; 

" But the green thickets plenteously shall yield 
" Fit garlands for the Brave, 

** That will be welcome, if by you entwined ; 

•' Haste, Viigins, haste;— an;^ you, ye Matrona graTe, 

'* Go forth with rival youthfulness of mind, 
" And gather what ye find 

" Of hardy laurel and wild holly boughs, 

'' To deck your stern defenders' modest brows ! 
** Such simple gifti* prepare, 

•* Though they have gained a worthier meed ; 
'* /*nd in due time shall share 
Those paluis and amaranthine wreaths 
Unto their martyred Countrymen decreed, 

" In realms where everlasting fresbneaa breatbaa!** 



XLIV. 
ODE 



COMPOSID IN JAHUART, 1816. 



-Carmina possumus 



(( 



(C 



Donate, et preiium dicere muneri. 

Non incisa notia marmora pubiicis, 

Per qua spiritus et vita redit bonis 

Post mortem ducibua 

clarius indicant 

Laudes, quam Pierldea; neque, 

81 chartSB sileant quod bene feeeris, 
M«rcedem tuleris. Uor. Car. 8. Lib. 4. 

1. 
Wbrh the soft hand of sleep had closed the latch 
On the tired household of corporeal sense, 
And Fancy, keeping unreluciant watch, 
Was free her choicest favours to dispense ; 
I saw, in wondrous p^jrspective displayed, 
A landscape more august than happiest skill 
Of pencil ever clothed with light and shade ; 
An intermingled pomp of vale and hill. 
City, and naval stream, suburban grove, 
And stately forest where the wild deer rove ; 
Nor wanted lurking hamlet, dusky towns. 
And scattered rural farms of aspect bright ; 
And, here and there, between the pastoral downs, 
The azure sea upswelled upon the sight. 
Fair prospect, such as Britian only shows ! 
But not a hving creature could be seen 
Through its wide circuit, that, in deep repose. 
And, even to sadness, lonely and serene. 
Lay hushed— till through a portal in the sky 
Brighter than brightest loop-hole, in a storm, 
Opening before the sun's triumphant eye, 

* ** From all this world's encumbrance did himself 
II."— «{p«Msr. 



n. 
And lo! with crimson banners proudly streaminf, 
And upright weapons innocently gleaming, 
Along the surface of a spacious plain 
Advance in order the redoubted bands. 
And there receive green chapleia from the banda 

Of a fair female train. 

Maids and Matrons— dfght 

In robes of dazzling white,-^ 
While from the crowd burst forth a raptaroite nolaa 

By the cloud -capt hills retorted — 

And a throng of rosy boys 

In loose fashion tell their Joys, — 
And grey-haired Sires, on staflTs sbpported. 
Look round — and by their smiling seem to say, 
Thus strives a grateful Country to display 
The mighty debt which nothing can repay ! 

III. 
Anon before my sight a palace roae 
Built of all precious substances,— so pare 
And exquisite, that sleep alone liestowa 
Ability like splcnilour to endure : 
Entered, with streaming tJiousands, through tha gate, 
I saw the banq jet spread beneath a Dome of state, 
A \o(\y Dome, that dared lo emulate 
The Heaven of sable night 
With starry luotre ; and had power to throw 
Solemn efHilgence, clear as solar light, 
Upon a princely Company belcw. 
While the Vault rang with choral harmony, 
Like somoNy mph-haunted Grot beneath the roaring sea. 
— No sooner ceased that peal, than on the verge 
Of exultation hung a dirge. 
Breathed from a soft and lonely -inatrament. 

That kindled recollections 

Of agonised afleciions ; 
And, though some tears the strain atttnded, 

The mournful passion ended 
lu peace of spirit, and sublime content ! 

IV. 

—But garlands wither, — festal shows depart, 
Like dreams themaslves ; and sweetest loand, 
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Albeit of effect profound, 

It waa — and it Is gone ! 
Vlctoriotn England ! bid the silent Art 
Reflpcl, in glowing hues that shall not fade, 
These high achievements, even as she arrayed 
With second life the deed of Marathon, 

Upon Athenian walls : 
So may she labour for thy civic halls ; 

And be the guardian spaces 

Of consecrated places, 
As nobly graced by Sculpture's patient toil 
And let imperishable structures grow 
Fixed in the depths of this cuirugenu.^ soil ; 
Expressive signals of a glorious strife, 
And competent to shed a spark divine 
Into the torpid breast of dsiily life ; 
Records on which the morning sun may shine. 

As changeful ages flow, 
With gratulatiou thoroughly benign ! 

V. 

And ye, Pierian Sister.", sprung from Jove 
And sage Mnemonyne, — full long debarred 
From your first mnn<:ion^, — exiled all too long 
From many a hallowed stream and grove, 
Dear native regions where ye wont to rove, 
Chanting for patriot heroes the reward 

Of never-dying song ! 
Now (for, though Truth descending from above 
The Olympian summit hath destroyed for aye 
Your kindred Dtiiie*, ye live and move. 
And exercij^e unlilamed a generous sway) 
Now, on the margin of some spotless fountain, 
Or top serene of unm«>le8ted mountain, 
Strike audibly the noblcfit of your lyres, 
And for a moment meet my souTs desires ! 
That I, or some more favoured Bard, may hear 
What ye, celestial Maids ! have often sung 
Of Britain's acu,— may catch it with rapt ear. 
And give the treasure to our ritifh tongue ! 
So shall the characters of that proud page 
Support their mighty theme from age to age ; 
And, in the desert places of the earth, 
When they to future empires hn%'e given birth. 
So shall the people gather and believe 
The hold report transferred to every clime ; 
And the whole world, not envious but admiring. 

And to the like aspiring, 
Own that the proeeny of this fair Isle 
Had power as lofty actions to achieve 
As were performed In Man's hrroic prime ; 
Nor warned, when their fortitude had held 
ItH even tenour, and the foe was quelled, 
A corresponding virtue to beguile 
The hostile purpose of widn-wnstinK Time ; 
That not in vain they Inbonred fo secure, 
For their great deeds, perp«'tunl memory. 
And fknie as larfely spread as laud and sea, 
By works of spirit high and passion pure ! 



THANKSGIVING ODE. 

JAIVUART 18. 1UI6. 

ADVERTlSEMLiNT. 

vVhoi.lt unworthy of touching upon the momentous 
subject here treated would that Poet he, before whope 
eyea the present distresses under which this kingdom 
labours could interpose a veil sufl^cienily thick to hide, 
or even to obscure, the splendour of this great moral 
triumph. If the author has given way lo exultation, 
Unchecked by these dtstresee^, ii might be sufficient to 
pmter.t him from a charge of insensibility, should he 
■tate bifl own belief that the suflerings will be transi- 
tory. Oo the wisdom of a very large majority of tb« 



British nation rested that generosity which poured oat 
the treasures of this country for the deliverance of 
Europe : and in the same national wisdom, presidinf 
in time of peace over an energy not inferior to that 
which has been displayed in war, thry confide, who en- 
courage a firm hope, that the cup of our wealth will 
be gradually replenished. There will, duubtteaa, be no 
few ready to indulge in regrets and repininga ; aiKl to 
feed a morbid satisfaction, by aggravaiinf theac bor- 
thens in imagination, in order that calamity ao con- 
fidently prophesied, as it baa not uken the shape which 
their sagacity allotted to it, may appear aa grievous ae 
possible under another. But the body of the natioa 
will not quarrel with the gain, because it miffht have 
been purchased at a less price ■ and, acknowledfing in 
these suflerinsfs, which they feel to have been in a great 
degree unavoidable, a consecration of their noble eflurts, 
ilicy will vigorously apply themselves to remedy the 
evil. 

Nor is it at the expense of rational patriotism, or in 
disregard of sound pliilosnphy, that the author hath 
given vent to feelings tending to encourage a martial 
Hpirit in the boroms of his countrymen, at a time when 
there is a general outcry against the prevalence <if ihes« 
dispositions. The Rrilish army, both by its skill and 
valour in the field, and by the discipline which has 
rendered it much lesit formidable than the armies of 
ruber powers to the inhabitants of the several countries 
where its operations were carried on, has performed 
services that will not allow the languaye of gratitude 
and admiration to be suppressed or restrained (whatever 
be the temper of the public mind) through a scrupulous 
dread lest the tribute due to the past should prove a*B 
injurious incentive for the future. Every man deserv- 
ing the name of Briton adds his voice to the chorus 
which extols t^^e exploits of his countrymen, with a 
consciousness, at limes overpowering the eflhrt, that 
they transcend all praise. — But this particular senti- 
ment, thus irresistibly excited, is not sufficient. The 
nation w«iuld err grievously, if she suflTered the abtuM 
which other states have made of military power, to 
prevent her from perceiving that no people ever was, 
or can l>e, independent, free, or secure, much leas 
great, in any sane application of the word, without 
inMrtial prfipensilies and an assidunus cultivation of 
military virtues. Nor let it t>e overlooked, that the 
benefits derivable from these sources are placed within 
the reach of Great Britain, under conditions peculiarly 
favourable. The same insular position which, by ren- 
dering territorial incorporation impossible, utterly pre- 
cludes the desire of conquest under the most seductiv^e 
slinpe it can a.<-sume, enables her lo re!y, for her defence 
against foreign foes, chiefly upon a species of armed 
force from which her own liberties ' ave nothing to 
fear. Such are the privileges of her situation ; and, 
by permitting, they invite her to give way m tiia 
courageous iuKtincts of human nature, and to strengthen 
and to refine them by culture. But some have more 
than insinuated that a design exists to subvert the civil 
character of the English people by unconstitutional ap- 
plications and unueceiif ary increase of military power. 
The advisers and abetters of such a de!«ign, were It 
possible that it should er' would be guilty of ttie 
most heinous crime, which, upon thii planet, can be 
committed. The at?*' r, trusting that this apprehen- 
sion arises from thr ^..-iusive influences of an honour- 
able jealou!*y, hopes that the martial qualities he ve- 
nerates will be fostered by adhering lo those good old 
usages which'experience has sanctioned; and by avail- 
ing ourselves of new means of indii^putable promise: 
particularly by applying, in its utmost iiossible extent, 
that system of tuition whose master-spring is a habit of 
gradually enlightened sulNtrdination ; — by imparting 
knowledge, civil, moral, and religious, in such measure 
that the miud, among all classes of tlie community, 
may love, admire, and be prepared and aeeompUilMd 
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to defred that covntrj under whoM protection lt« 
AicuUiee have been unfolded, and its richee acquired ; 
— by jutt dealing towards all ordera of the state, so 
that, no members of it being tram pled upon, courage may 
every where continue to rest immoveably upon its 
ancient English foundation, personal seir-rc«pect ; — 
by adequate rewards, and permanent honours, confer- 
red upon the deserving : — by encouraging athletic ex- 
ercises and manly sports among the peasantry of the 
country ;— and by especial care to provide and support 
Institutions, in which* during a time of peace, a reason- 
able proportion of the youth of the country may be 
instructed in military science. 

The author has only to add, that he should feel 
little satisfaction in giving to the world these limited 
attempu* to celebrate the virtues of his country, if be 
did not encourage a hnpo that a subject, which it has 
fallen within his province to treat only in the mass, will 
by other poets be illustrated in that detail which iu 
imporunce calls for, and which will allow opportunities 
to give the merited applause to reasons as well as to 

THIMOS. _ 

W. WOEDSWORTH. 
Stdal Mouxt, Marchf 18. 1816. 



XLV. 
ODE. 



¥BB voaiaxa or the day ▲ppointkd roa ▲ oimceal 

TBANKSOIVmO. JANUAaT 18. 1810. 

I. 
Bail, universal Source of pure dcli;;ht ! 
Thou that canut ehed the bliHs of gratitude 
On hearts howe'er insensible or rude ; 
Whether tJiy orient visitations somite 
The haughty towers where monorchs dwell; 
Or thou, impartial Bun, with presence bright 
Cheer'st the low threshold of the peasant*s cell ! 
— Not uorejoiced I see thee climb the sky 
In nalted splendour, clear from mist or haxe, 
Or cloud approaching to divert the rays, 
Which even in deepest winter testify 

Thy power and majesty. 
Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaza. 
— Well does thine aspect usher in this Day ; 
As apCly suits therewith that timid pace 

Submitted to the chains 
That Und thee to the path which God ordaina 

That Iliou Shalt trace. 
Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass away ! 
Nor less, the Btillnefs of these frosty plains, 
Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits white with snow, 
(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 

Report of storms gone by 

To us who tread below) 
Do with the service of this Day accord, 
— Divinest Object which the uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 
Thou, who apon you snow-clnd Heights hast pourad 
Meek splendour, nor forgeVal the humble Vale ; 
Thou who dost warm Earth's univcri^al mould. 
And for thy bouiity wert not unaUorcd 

By pious men of old ; 
Once more, henri-cheerlng Sun, I bid thee hail; 
Bright be thy course to-day, let not this promise fall ! 

u. 
*Mid the deep quiet of thit morning hour. 
All nature seems to bear me while 1 spealt, 
By feelings urged that do not vainly seek 
Apt language, ready as tfee tuneful noiM 
That atream in biith socceaaion from the throata 

* The Ode wa« published along with other pieeeft 
BOW intersptrfcd through these Volumas. 
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Of birds in leafy bower, 
Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower. 
—There is a radiant but a short-lived flame. 
That burns for Poets in the dawning East; 
And ofi my soul hath kindled at the same, 
When the captivity of sloop Lad ceased ; 
But he who fixed immoveably tbc frame 
Of the round world, and built, by laws as strong, 

A solid refuge for distress. 

The towers of righteousness ; 
He knows that from a Iiolicr altar came 
The quickening spark of this day's sacrifice ; 
Knows that the source is nobler whence doth rise 

The current of this matin song; 
That deeper far it lies 
Than aught dependent on the fickle skiea. 

III. 
Have we not conquered ?— By the vengeful sword t 
Ah no, by dint of Magnanimity ; 
That curbed tlie baser passions, and left free 
A loyal band to follow ihtir liege Lord, 
rieur-sighled Honour— and UU staid Compeers, 
Along a track of most unnatural years. 
In execution of heroic deeds ; 
Whose memory, spotless as the crystal beads 
Of morning dew upon the untrodden meads. 
Shall live enrolled above the starry spheres. 
—Who to the murmurs of an earthly string 
Of Britain's acts would sing, 

He with enraptured voice will tell 
Of one whose spirit no reverse could quell 
Of One that mid the failing never failed : 
Who paints how Britain struggled and prevailed 
Shall represent her labouring with an eye 
Of circumsport hiinianiiy ; 

Shall show hor clothed with strength and skill, 

All martial dutif's to fulfil ; 
Firm as a r(M:k in sintionary tli^lit ; 
In motion rapid as the lislitninp's gleam ; 
Fierce as a fioo<l-Kaie bnrs^titig in the night 
To rouse the wicked from their pi'ldy dream — 
Woe, woe to all that fare Iter in the field ! 
Appalled she may not be, and cannot yield. 

IV. 

And thus is missed the sole true glory 

That can belong to human story ! 

At which tkey only shall arrive 

Who through the abyss of weakness dive. 
The very humblest are too proud of heart ; 
And one brief day is rightly set apart 
To him who lifteth up and layeth low ; 
For that Almighty God to whom we owe. 
Say not that we have vanquished— but that we survive. 

V. 

How dreadful the dominion of the impure ! 
Why should the song be tardy to proclaim 
That less than power unboundrd could not tame 
That soul of Evil — which, from IIcll let loose, 
Had filled the astonished world with such abuse 
As boundless patience only could endure ? 
— Wide-wasted regions— cities wrapped in flame— 
Who sees, and fecis, may lift a streaming eye 
To Heaven,— who never saw, may heave a sigh; 
But the foundation of our nature shakes, 
And with an infinite pain the spirit aches, 
When desolated countries, towns on fire. 

Are but the avowed attire 
Of warfare waged with desperate mind 
Agalnat the Mfe of virtue in mankind; 

Assaulting without ruth 

The citadels of truth ; 
While the whole forest of civility 
la doomed to perish, lo the last fair tree ! 

VI. 

A erouching purpose — a distracted will — 
Oppoeed to hopes that battened upon scorn, 
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And to desires wboce ever-wnxing born 
Not all the light of earthly power could fill; 
Opposed to dark, deep plots of patient skiil, 
And to celeriiiei of lawless force ; 
Which, spurning God, had flung away remorse— 
What could they pain but shadows of rcdrcsi 1 
—So bad proceeded propagating worse ; 
And discipline was passion's dire excess.* 
Widens the fatal wt.b, its lines extend, 
And deadlier pois(»n8 in the chalice blend — 
VV^hen will your trials teach you to be wisci 
— O prostrate Lands, consult your agonies '. 

VII. 

No more — the guilt is banished, 
And, with the Guilt the Shame is fled; 
And, with the Guilt and shame, the Woe hath vanished, 
Shaking the dust and ashes from her head ! 
— No more — these lingerifips of distress 
Sully the limpid sircnni of thankfulness. 
What robe can Graiiiudc employ 
So seemly as tlie radiant vest of Joy 1 
What steps so suitable as those that move 
In prompt obedience to spontaneous raeattures 
Of glory — and felicity — and love. 
Surrendering the whole heart to sacred pleasures ? 

^•IIl. 
Land of our fathers ! precious unto me 

Since the flrst joys of thinkmg infancy; 

When of thy gallant chivalry I read, 

And hugged the volume on my sleepless bed ! 

O England !— dearer far than life is dear, 

If I forget thy prowess, never more 

Be tliy ungrateful Son allowed to hear 

Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar! 

But how can He be faithleai to the past, 

Whose soul, intolerant of base decline, 

Saw in thy virtue a celestial sign, 

That bade him itope, and to hid hope cleave f^! 

The nations strove with pui»^tunce ; — at length 

Wjule Europe heaved, impatient to be cast, 
With all her living strength, 
With all her armed Powers, 
Upon the ortensive shores. 

The trumpet blew a univcr£:al blast! 

But Thou art foreniost in the lield : — there stand : 

Receive the triumph de.>^tined to thy Hand ! 

All States have glorilitd themselves ; — their claims 

Are wtighcd by Providence, in balance even ; 

And now, in prclt-rc-nce to the mightiest names, 

To Thee the exicrminaiing sword is given. 

Dread mark of approbation justly gained ! 

Exalted oflice, worthily sustained! 

iz. 

Imagination, ne*er before content. 

But aye ascending, restless in her pride. 

From all that man's performance could present, 

Stoops to that closing deed magnificent, 

And with the embrace is satisfied. 
— Fly, ministers of Fame, 
Whate'er your means, whate'er help ye claim, 
U'-ar throii{:h the world these tidiigs of delight! 
— Hours, Days,and month:?, have borne them, in the sight 
Of mortals, travelling ^a^lnr than the shower, 

That land-ward stretches from the sea, 
1'he mortiing's splt-iulours to devour ; 
But ihig appearance i-raiiered ec8tas>y, 
And heart :-i(k Europe blessed the healing power. 

— Thf. shock is giiun — the .Jdcersarics bleed 

I.o, Justicf triumphs ! Earth is frcrd ! 
Such glad asauiance suddenly went forth — 
It pierced tiio caverns of the slu d^iaii North — 

It found no barrier on the rliii:e 
Of Andes — frozen gulfs became us bridge — 

♦ " A discipline the rale whereof is Passion."— Lord 
Brook. 



{ The vast Pacifle fladdens with the freight-" 
Upon the Lakra of Asia 'tis bestowed — 
The Arabian desert shapes a willing road, 

Across her burning breast, 
For this refreshing incense from the West ! 

— Where snakes and lions breed. 
Where towns and cities thick as stars appear, 
Wherever fruits are gathered, and where'er 
The upturned soil receives the hopeful seed — 
While the Sun rules, and cross the shades of night — 
The unwearied arrow hath pursued its flight ! 
The eyes of good men thankfully give heed. 
And in its sparkling progress read 
How virtue triumphs, from her bondage freed ! 
Tyrants exult to hear of kingdoms won, 
And slaves are pleased to learn that mighty ftats are 

done; 
Even the )iroud Realm, from whose distracted bordeia 
This messenger of good was launched in afr, 
France, conquered France amid her wild disordeis, 
Feels, and hereafter shall the truth declare. 
That she too lacks not reason to rejoice, 
And utter England's name with sadly-plausive voice. 

z. 

Preserve, O Lord ! within our hearts 

The memory of thy favour. 

That else insensibly departs. 

And loses its sweet savour ! 
Lodge It within us !— as the power of light 
Lives inexhaustibly in precious gems, 
Fixed on the front of Eastern diadems, 
So shine onr thankfulness for ever bright! 
What oflTering, what transcendant monument 
Shall our sincerity to Thee present? 
—Not work of hands ; but trophies that may reach 
To highest Heaven — the labour of the soul ; 
That- builds, as thy unerring precepts teach, 
Upon the inward victories of each, 
Her hope of lasting glory for the whole. 
-Yet might it well become that City now, 
Into whose breast the tides of grandeur flow. 
To whom all pereecuted men retreat ; 
If a new Temple lift her votive brow 
Upon the shore of silver Thames— to greet 
The peaceful guest advancing from afar. 
Bright be the distant Fabric, as a star 
Fresh risen— and beautiful within !— there meet 
Dependence infinite, proportion just ; 
—A Pile that Grace approves, that Time can trust 
With his most sacred wealth, heroic dust ! 

zi. 

But if the valiant of this land 
In reverential modesty demand 
That all observance, due to them, be paid 
Where their serene progenitors are laid ; 
Kings, warriors, high sou led poets, saint-like sages, 
England's illustrious sons of long, long ages - 
Be it not unnrdained that solemn rites. 
Within the circuit of those Gothic walls. 
Shall be performed at pregnant intervals; 
Commemoration holy, that unites 
The living gcnorniions with the dead ; 
By the deep suul-moving^ecnse 
Of religious eloquence, — 
By visual pomp, and by the tie 
or sweet and threatening harmony; 
Soft notes, awful as the omen 
Of destructive tempest coming, 
And escaping from that sadueas 
Into elevated gladness ; 
While the white-robed choir attendan*, 
Under mouldering battners pendant. 
Provoke all potent symphonies lo raise 

Songs of victor>' and praise, 
For them who bravely stood unhurt, or bled 
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With medicabto woundi, or found their Rravet 
Upon the b«ttle-fleld, or under ocean's wavee ; 
Or were conducted home in single state, 
And long procession— there to lie, 
Where their sons* sons, and all posterity, 
Unheard by iheoi, their deeds shall celebrate ! 

xn. 

Nor win the God of peace and love 
Such martial service disapprove. 
He guides the Pestilence— the cloud 
Of locusts travels on his breath ; 
The region that in hope was ploughed 
His drought consumefi, bis mildew taints with death; 

He springs the hushed Volcano's mine ; 
He puts the Earthquake on her still design, 
Darkens the rfun, haih bade the forest eink, 
And, drinking towns and ciiics, still can drink 
Cities and towns— Mis Thou— the work is Thine ! 
— ^Tb« fierce Tornado sleeps within thy courts — 
He hears the word — he flies — 
And navies perish in their ports ; 
For Thou art angry with thine enemies: 
For the«re, and for our errors 
And sins, that point their terrors, 
We bow our heads bi»forr Thee, and we laud 
And magnify Ihy name, Almighty God! 
But thy most dreaded instrument 
In working out a pure intent. 
Is Man — arrayed for mutual slaughter, — 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter! 
Thou elotb'st the wicked in their dazzling mail, 
And by thy Just permission they prevail; 

Thine arm from peril guards the coasts 
Of them who in thy laws delight ; 
Thy presence turns the scale of doubtful fight, 
Tremendous God of battle, Lord of Hosts ! 

zin. 

To Theb- TO Thee— 
On this appointed day shall thanks ascend, 
That Thou hast brought our warfare to an end, 
And that we need no second victory I 
Ha ! what a ghastly sight for man to see ; 
And to the heavenly saints in peace who dwell. 

For a brief moment, terrible ; 
But, to thy sovereign penetration, fair, 
Before whom all things are, that were, 
All judgmenU that have been, or e'er shall be; 
Links In the chain of thy tranquillity ! 
Along the bosom of this favoured Nation, 
Breathe Thou, this day, a vital undulation! 

Let all who do this land inherit 

Be conscious of I'by moving spirit * 



Oh, 'tis a goodly Ordinance,— the sight, 

Though sprung from bleeding war, is one of part 

delight; 
Ble«s Thou the hour, or ere the hour arrive, 
When a whole people phall kneel down in prayer, 
And, at one moment, in one rapture, strive 
With lip and heart to tell their gratitude 

For Thy protecting care, 
Their solemn joy— jirnifiug the Eternal Lord 

For tyranny subdued. 
And for the sway of equity renewed, 
For liberty confirmed, and peace restored ! 

XIV. 

But hark — the summons ! — down the placid Lake 

Floats the soft cadence of the Church-towcr helln ; 

Bright shines the Sun, as if his beams might wako 

The tender insects plerpio}: in their cells; 

Bright shines the Sun— and not a breeze to shake 

The drops that lip the melting icicles. 

O, entrr now hist temple gate J 

Inviting worils— perchance alreaHy flung, 

(As the crowd pres devoutly down the aisle 

Of some old Minster's venerable pile) 

From voices into zealnu.s passion slung, 

While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast. 

And has begun — iis clouds of Fotind lo cast 

Towards the empyreal Heaven, 

As if the fretted roof were riven. 

CTj, humbler ceremonies now await ; 

But in the bosom, with devout respect 

The banner of our joy we will erect. 

And strength of love our souls shall elevate: 

For to a few collected in his name, 

Their heavenly Father will incline an ear 

Gracious to service hallowed by its aim ; — 

Awake ! the majesty of God revere ! 

Go — and with foreheads meekly bowed 

Present your prayers— go— and rejoice aloud^ 

The Holy One will hear ! 

And what, 'mid silence deep, with faith sincere, 

Ye, in your low and undi.sturhed estate, 

Shalt simply feel and purely meditate 

Of warnings — from the unprecedented mipht. 

Which, in our time, the impious have disclosed; 

And of more arduous duties thence imposed 

Upon the future advocates of right; 

Of mysteries revealed. 

And judgments unrepealed, — 

Of earthly revolution, 

And final retribution, — 

To his omniscience will appear 

An offering not unworthy to find place. 

On this high Day of Thanks, before the Throne of 
Grace ! 
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DITDICATION. 
Diar FellotD-travtUerB ! think not that the Mnst 
Prestnts to notice these memorial Aa|r«, 
Hoping the general eye thereon will gaze^ 
j§§ on a mirror that gives lack the hues 
Of living /Mature ; no— though free to choose 
The greenest bowers, the most inviting ways, 
The fairest landscapes and the brightest days, 
Her skill she tried with less ambitious views. 
For You she wrought ;—ye only can supply 
The life, the truth, the beauty : she confides 
In that enjoymeut which with you abides. 
Trusts to your love awd vivid memory : 
Thus far contented, that for You her verse 
Shall lack not power the " meeting soul to pierce ! 

W. WORDSWORTH. 
Rypal Mount, Jaiutary, 1833. 
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nSH-WOMKN. — ON LANOINO AT CALAIS. 

'Tis said, fhntastic Ocean doth tnfold 

The likeness of whate'er on Land is seen ; 

But, if the Nereid Sisters and their Queen, 

Above whose heads the Tide so long hath rolled. 

The Dames resemble whom we here behold, 

How terrible beneath the opening waves 

To sink, and meet them in their fretted caves, 

Withered, grotesque — immeasurably old. 

And shrill and fierce in accent !— Fear it not; 

For they Earih's fairest Daughters do excel; 

Pure undecaying beauty is their lot ; 

Their voices into liquid music swell. 

Thrilling each pearly cleft and sparry grot— 

The undisturbed Abodes wher« Sea-nymphs dwell ! 
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H.— Bruoks. 



BRCOX8 I saw attired with golden liglit 

(Streamed from the west) as with a robe of power: 

Tw past; and now the grave and sunless hour, 

That, slowly making way for peaceful night, 

Best suits with fallen grandeur, to my sight 

Offers the beauty, the magnificence, 

And all the graces, left her for defence 

Against the Injuries of Time, the eplle 

Of Fortune, and the desolating storms 

Of future War. Advance not — spare to hide, 

O gentle Power of Darkness! these mild hues; 

Obscure not yet these silent avenues 

Of stateliest Architecture, where the forma 

Of NuQ-Iike Females, with soft motion, glide ! 



The City one mm, Temple— dedieaM 
To mutual respect in thought and dt9d ', 
To leisure, to forbearance* sedate ; 
To social cares from Jarring passions freed ; 
A nobler peace than that in deaertt found! 



III. — Beitoks.* 

Thi Spirit of Antiquity — cntshrincd 

In sumptuous Buiidtngs>, vocal in sweet Song, 

In Picture, speaking with heroic tongue. 

And with devout solemnities entwined — 

Strikes to the seat of grace within the mind : 

Hence Forms that plido with swan-like ease along ; 

Hence motions, even amid the vulgar thrQDg^, 

To an harmonious decency confined ; 

As if the Streets were consecrated ground, 

* This is not the first poetical tribute which In 
our times has been paid lo this beautiful City. Mr. 
Bouthy, in the ** Poet's Pilgrimage,'' speaks of it in 
lines which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
connecting with my own. 

" Time hath not wronged her. nor hath ruin eouf bt 
Rudely her splendid »tructures to destroy, 

Bave in those recent days, with evil fraught, 
When Mutability, in drunken joy 

Triumplmnl, and from all restraint released, 

Let loose her fierce and many-headed beast. 

*» But for the scars In that unhappy race 
Inflicted, firm she stands mid niidecayed ; 

Like our first Sire^e, a bfaiitiful old uge 
Is hers in venerable ye.irs arrayed ; 

And yet, to her, bt-nienant stars may bring. 

What fate denies to man, — a second spring. 

•' When I may read of tilts In days of old. 
And tourneys grared by Cliierinins of renown. 

Fair danics, crave citiz<'n?, and warriors bold. 
If fancy would portray some stately town, 

Wiiich for such pomp fit theatre i^hould be, 

Fair Bruges, 1 shall then remember thee.*' 

In this City are many vestiges of the splendour of 
the Burgundiau Dukedom, and the long black mantle 
universally worn by the females is probably a rem- 
nant of the old Spanibh connection, which, if I do 
not much deceive myself, is traceable in the grave 
deportment of its inhabitants. Bruges is comparative- 
ly little disturbed by that curious contest, or rather 
confiict, of Flemish with French propensities in mat- 

Jers of taste, so conspicuous through other parts of 
•Zanders. The hotel to which we drove at Ghent 
furnlphcd an odd instance. In the passages were 
paintings and statues, after the antique, of Hebe and 
Apollo; and in the paiden, a little pond, about a yard 
and n half in diameter, with a weeping willow bend- 
ing over it, and under the shade oi" that free, in the 
centre of the pond, a woodo'i painted Ptatue of a 
Dutch or Fleniisli boor, looking inellably tender up- 
on his mislresi^, and cinbrneirig her. A living duck, 
tethered at the feet of the f»culptured lovers, alternate- 
ly tormented a Mii.-erabic eel and it>elf with endea- 
vours to escape from its bond.s and prison. Had we 
chanced to espy ihf hostejiH of the hotel in this 
quaint rural retreat, the exhibiilon would have been 
(complete. Slie was a true Flemish figure, in the 
drt!t:s< of the days of Holbein, her symbol of oflice, a 
weitfhiy bunch o( keys, pendent from* her portly wais<t. 
In Brussels, the modern tas^te in costume, archiiec 
ture, ice. has got the mastery ; in Ghent there is a 
stru^le ; but in Bruges old images are still paramount, 
and an air of monastic life among the quiet goings- 
on of a thinly peopled City is inexpressibly soothing; 
a pensive grac« seems to be cast over all, even the 
Very children. — Extract from Journal. 



IV. — ima VISITIKO THK FIELD OF WATEELOOl. 

A wixacD Goddess, clothed in vesture wrought 
Of rainbow colours; One whose port was bold. 
Whose overburthened hand could scarcely bold 
The glittering crowns and garlands which it broufhts 
Hovered in air above the far-famed Spot. 
She vanished— leaving prospect blank and cold 
Of wind swept com that wide around as rolled 
In dreary billows, wood, and meagre cot, 
And monuments that soon must disappear : 
Yet a dread local recompense wc found ; 
While glory seemed betrayed, while patriot zeal 
Sank in our hearts, we fell as men should feel 
With such vast boards of hidden carnage near. 
And horror breathing from the silent ground ! 



V. — SCENZRT BETWEEN* HAMOR ARD LIEOE. 

What k>velicr home could gentle Fancy choose 1 
Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plainsi. 
War's favourite playground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the Mom with pearly dews 1 
The Mora, that now, along the silver Meitsr, 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the Swaine 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains. 
Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The ripening com beneath it. As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill, 
How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 
With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade, 
That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 
Prom the smooth meadow -ground, serene and still ! 



VI.— AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Was it to disenchant, and to undo. 

That we approached the Seat of Charlemaine J 

To sweep from many an old romantic strain 

That faith which no devotion may renew ! 

Why does this puny Church present to view 

lis feeble columns? and that scanty Chair! 

This Sword thai One of our weak times might wear! 

Objects of false pretence, or meanly troe ! 

If from a Traveller's fortune I might claim 

A palpable memorial of that day. 

Then would 1 seek the Pyrenean Breach 

Which RotAND clove with huge two-handed sway. 

And to the enormous labour left his name. 

Where unremitting frosts the rocky Crescent bleach.f 



VII.— IN THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOORR. 

O FOR the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple— Angels governed by a plan 
How gloriously pursued by daring Man, 
Studious that He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in Heaven ! But that inspiring beat 

♦ " Let a wall of rocks be imagined from three to 
six hundred feet in height, and rising between France 
and Spain, so as phyfiieally to separate the two king- 
doms—let us fancy this wall curved like a crescent, 
with its convexity towards France. Lastly, let us sup- 
pose, tJial in the very middleof the wall, a breach of 
300 feel wide has been beaten down by the famous 
Roland, and we may have a good idea of what the 
mouataineern call the * Brbchr dr rolard.' ** 
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HtUi /kiled ; tad bow, y« Power* ! whots lorgoous 

winiv 
And tplendid upect jou «iDblaxoniDti 
Bat faintly picture, twere an olliee meet 
For you, on tbeee unfinished Bhafta to try 
The midnicbt virtuea of your barmony :— 
Thia vast Design might tempt you to repeat 
fitraina that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics— riying to the sound 
.Of penetrating harps and voices sweet ! 



Vm. — IN ▲ CABRIAOI, UrON TBI BAMKB OF TBB KHIlfK. 

Amu this dance of objects sadness steals 

0*er the defhiuded heart— white sweeping by, 

As in a fit of Th«!spian Jnlltiy, 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels : 

Baclcward. in rapid evanescence, wheels 

The venerable pageantry of Time, 

Each beetling rampart, and each tower sublime, 

And what the Dell unwillingly reveals 

Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees espied 

Near the bright Rivcr'^ edge. Yet why repine 1 

Pedestrian liberty shall yet be mine 

To muse, to creep, tn halt at will, to gaze: 

Freedom which youth with copious hand supplied, 

May in fit measure bless my later daya. 



IX. 
HTMN, 

fOK TBK BOATMXK, AB THIT Ain>mOACB TBI BAKDi, 
rNX>Xm TBI CASTLB OF BtlOBLBBRO. 

Jxsu ! bless our slender Boat, 

By the current swept along; 
Loud its threatenin|a— let them not 

Drown the music of a Song 
Breathed thy merry to imploie. 
Where these troubled waters roar ! 

fiavlour, in thy image, seen 
Bleeding on that precious Rood ; 

If. while through the mendows green 
Gently wound the peaceful fiood. 

We forgot Thee, do not Thou 

Disregard thy Suppliania now ! 

Hither, like yon ancient Tower 
Watching oVr the River's bed. 

Fling the shadow of thy power, 
Else we sleep among the Dead ; 

Thou who trodd'st the billowy Sea, 

Shield us in our Jeopardy! 

Guide our Bark among the waves ; 

Through the rocks our passage smooth ; 
Where the whirlpool f^ets and raves 

Let thy love it« anger sootba: 
All our hope is placed in Thee ; 
Miserere Domine!* 



X. 



TBK BOITBCK OF TBB DAKTJBB. 

Not, like his great compeers, indignantly 

Doth 0A5CBK spring to life !t The wandering Stream 

* See the beautiful Song in Mr. Coleridge^s Tragedy 
** Thk RaxoasB.** Why is the Harp of Quantock 
Bilent. 

t Before this qnorter of the Black Foreat waa in- 
habited, tbe sonrce of the Danube might have suggest- 
ed some of thoee sublime images which Armstrong has 
so finely described ; at present, the contrast is Biost 
Btriking. The Spring appears in a capacioaa ftona 



(Who lovea the Croas, yet to the Cr*aeettl*B gleam 
Unfolds a willing breast) with infant glee 
Slips from his prison walls : and Fancy, free 
To folk>w iu hfai track of ailver light. 
Reaches, with one brief moment's rapid iigbt, 
The vast Enciocture of that gkMmy sea 
Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbad to meet 
In confiict ; whose rough winds forgot their jars— 
To waft the hemic progeny of Greece, 
When the first Ship sailed for the golden Fleece, 
Aboo, exalted for that daring feat 
To bear in heaven her shape distinct with atara, 



XL 



MEMORIAL, 

KBAB TBB OITTLBT OF TBB LAKB OF TBtrX. 
^* DRM 

MElJfES FREUJ^DES 

^LOrs REDiJfO 

MDCCCXFJIi.** 

Aloys Reding, it will be remembered, was CapUie 
General of the Swiss forces, which, with a courage 
and perseverance worthy of the cause, opposed the 
flagitious and too successful attempt of Buonaparte 
tosttl^ugate their country. 

Abound a wild and woody hill 

A gravelled pathway treading, 

We reached a votive Stone that bears 

The name of Aloys Reding. 

Well Judged the Friend who pUiced it there. 
For silence and protection. 
And haply with a flner care 
Of dutiful aflfection. 

The Sun regards It from the West, 
Sinking in summer glory ; 
And, while he sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story. 

And oft he tempts the patriot Swfaa 
Amid the grove to linger ; 
Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 
Touched by bis golden finger. 



xn. 



COMPOSBB IN ONB OF TBB CATBOLIC OAMTOBB OB 

SWITZBBLJUIP. 

O lifb! Without thy chequered aeene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe. 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found T 
For faltb, *mid rufned hopes, aerenel 
Or whence could virtue flow 1 

Tet are we doomed our native duBt 
To wet with many a fruitless shower, 
And ill it suits ua to disdain 
The Altar, to deride the Fane, 
Where simple Suflf^rera bend, In tmat 
To win a happier hour. 

Basin upon the fkont of a Ducal palace, with a pleasure- 
ground opposite ; then, passing under the pavement, 
takes the form of a llule, clear, bright, black, vigo- 
rous rill, barely wide enoogh to tempt tlie agility of 
a child five yeara old to leap over it,— and entering 
the Garden, it Joins, after a course of a few hundred 
yards, a Stream much more considerable than itself. 
The €0pi0u»nus of the Spring at D^nttKiMftn muat 
have procured for it the oonour of being named tilt 
Source of the Danabe. 
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f loT«>, where fpreads the village lawi, 
Upon fome knee-worn Cell to gaze ; 
Hail to the firm unmovinf CroM, 
Aloft, where pines their branches toss ! 
And to the Chapel far withdrawn, 
That lurks by lonely ways ! 

Where*er we roam—along the brink 
Of Rhine — or by the sweeping Po, 
Through Alpiue vale, or cbampain wide, 
Whate'er we look on, at our side 
Be Charily !— to bid us think, 
And feel, if we would know. 



XIII. 



ON APPROACniXO THK STAUB-BACH, LAITTXRBmURNCll. 

Tracks let me follow far from human kind 

Which tliese illusive greetings may not reach, 

Where only Nature tunes hrr voice to teach 

Careless pursuits, and raptures unconfined. 

No Mermaid warbles (to allay the wind 

That drives some vessel tow'rd a dangorous beach) 

Mure thrilling melodies ! no cavemcd Witch, 

Chanting a luve spell, ever intertwined 

Notes shrill and wild with art more musical! 

Alas ! that from the lips of nbjcct Want 

And idleness in tatters mendicant 

The strain should flow— free fancy to enthral, 

And with regret and useless pity haunt 

This bold, this pure, this sky-bom Watcrpall !* 



JCIV. 



TBI PALL OP TBI AAR — BAKDXC. 

From the fierce aspect of this River throwing 
Bis giant body oVr the steep rock's brink. 
Back in astonishment and fear we shrink : 
But, gradually a calmer look bestowing, 
Flowers we espy beside the torrent growing ; 
Flowers that peep forth from many a cleft and chink, 
And, from the whirlwind of his anger, drink 
Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blowing : 
They suck, from breath that thrcateniog to destroy 
Is more benignant than the dewy eve. 
Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy: 
Nor doubt but Ha to whom yon Pine-trees nod 
Their heads in sign of worship. Nature's God, 
Tbece humbler adorations will receive. 



XV. 



■CRHt ON TBE LAXK OP BRIXNTZ. 

" Wbat know we of the Blest above 
But that they sing and that they love 1** 

* " The Staub-bach** is a narrow Stream, which, 
aAer a long course on the heights, comes to the sharp 
edge of a somewhat overhanging precipice, overleaps 
It with a bound, and, after a fall of 930 feet, forms 
again a rivulet. The vocal powers of these musi- 
cal Beggars may seem to be exaggerated ; but this 
wild and savage air was utterly unlike any sounds I 
had ever heard ; the notes reached me from a distance, 
and on what occasion they were sung Icould not guess, 
only they S4'emf d to belong, in some way or other, to 
the Waterfa'l — and reminded m** of religious services 
chanted to Streams and fountains in Pagan times. Mr. 
Southey has thus accurately characterisfed the peculi- 
arity of this music : »' While we were at the Waterfall, 
some hall-score peasants, chiefly women and girls, as- 
sembled just out of reach of the Spring, and set up, — 
surely, the wildest chorus that ever was heard by hu- 
man ears, — a song not of articulate sounds, but in which 
the voice was used as a mere instnimentof mii(*ic,more 
flexible than any which art could produce,— sweet, pow- 
erful, and thrilling beyond description.*' See Notes 
to ' A Tale of Paraguay.' 



Tet, if they erer did Iniplra 

A mortal hymn, or shaped the choir, 

Now, where those harvests Damsels float 

Homeward In their rugged BoRt, 

(While all the ruflling winds are fled. 

Each slumbering on some mountain's bead,) 

Now, surely, hath that gracious aid 

Been felt, that influence is displayed. 

Pupils of Heaven, in order stand 

The rustic Maidens, every hand 

Upon a Sister's shoulder laid, — 

To chant, as glides the lx)at along, 

A simple, but a touching. Song ; 

To chant, as Angels do above. 

The melodies of Peace in love ! 



XVI. 



RNORLBIRO, TBK BILL OP ANORLB.* 

For gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes 

The work of fancy from her willing hands 

And such a beautiful creation makes 

As renders needleHS spells and magic wands, 

And for the boldest tale belief commands. 

Wh> n first mine eyes heheld that famous Hill 

The sncred Enorlbrro, celestial Bands, 

With intermingling motions soft and still. 

Hung round its top, on wings that changed their huts at 

will. 
Clouds do not nsm? those Visitants ; they were 
The very AngelM whose authentic lays. 
Sung from that heavenly ground in middle air. 
Made known the spot where piety should raise 
A holy Structure to he Almighty's praise. 
Resplendent Apparition ! if in vain 
My ears did listen, 'twas enough to gaze: 
And watch the slow departure of the train. 
Whose skirts the glowing Mountain thirsted to detain : 



XVII. 

OUR LADT OP TBE SNOW. 

Mrrk Virgin Mother, more benign 
Than fairest Star, upon the height 
Of thy own mountainf, set to keep 
Lone vigils through the hours of sleep, 
What eye can look upon thy shnnt 
Untroubled at the sight 1 

These crowded Ofiferings as they hang 

In sign of misery relieved, 

Even these, without intent of theirs, 

Report of comfortless despairs. 

Of many a deep and cureless pang 

And confidence deceived. 

To Thee, in this aSriaJ cleft. 
As to a common centre, tend 
All suflerings that no longer reBl 
On mortal succour, all distrest 
That pine of human hope bereft, 
Nor wish for earthly friend. 

And hence, O Virgin Mother mild ! 
Though plenteous flowers around tbee blow, 
Not only from the dreary strife 
Of Winter, but the storms of life. 
Thee have thy Votaries aptly styled 

OCR LADT OP TBB SNOW. 

• The Convent whose site was pointed out, according 
to tradition, in this manner, is seated at Its base. The 
Architecture of the Building is unimpressive, but the 
situation is worthy of the honour which the imagiD»> 
tion of the mountaineers has conferred upon it. 

t Mount Righi ! 
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Even fbr the Man who moim not here, 
But down Ui« irrif aout valley hies, 

Tbj very name, O Lady ! flinga, 
OVr blooming fields and gushing springs, 
A tender sense of shadowy fear, 
And chastening sympathies ! 

Nor tails that intermingling shads 
To Summer gladsomeness unkind! 
It chastens only to requite 
With gleams of fresher, purer, light ; 
While o'er the flower-enamelled glade, 
More sweetly breathes the wind. 

But on !— a tempting downward way, 
A verdant path before us lies ; 
Clear shines the glorious sun above ; 
Then give free course to joy and love. 
Deeming the eTil of the day 
Sufficient for the wise. 



Might well be styled thte nohie Body's Hbad ; 
Thou, lodged 'mid mountainous entrenchments deep. 
Its Heart ; and ever may the heroic Land 
Thy name, O Schwttz, in happy freedom keep !• 



XX. 



XVIII. 

EFFUSION, 

m rRSSKKCs op tbb PAiii'niD towbr of tcll, at 

ALTORP. 

This Tower is said to stand upon the spot where grew 
the Linden Tree against which bis Son was placed, 
when the Father's archery was put to proof under 
circumstances so famous in Swiss History. 

What though the Italian pencil wrought not here. 
Nor such fine skill as did the meed bestow 
On Marathonian valour, yet the tear 
Springs forth In presence of this gaudy show, 
While narrow cares their limits overflow. 
Thrice happy. Burghers, Peasants, Warriors old, 
Infants in arms, and Ye, that as ye go 
Home-ward or School-ward, ap') what ye behold; 
Heroes before your time, in frolic fancy lK>ld ! 

But when that calm Spectatress from on high 

Looks down — the bright and solitary Moon, 

Who never gazes but to beautify ; 

And snow fed torrents, which the blaze of noon 

Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 

That fosters peace, and gentleness recals; 

7%en might the passing Monk receive a boon 

Of saintly pleasure from these pictured walls, 

While, on the warlike groups, the mellowing lustre falls. 

How blest th« souls who when their triahi come 
Yield not to terror or despondency. 
But face like that sweet Boy their mortal doom, 
Whose head the ruddy Apple tops, while he 
Expectant stands beneath the linden tree; 
He quakes not like the timid forest game, 
But smiles — the hesitating shaft to free ; 
Assured that Heaven its Justice will proclaim, 
And t« his Father give its own unerring aim. 



XiX. 



THS TOWN OP SCHWTTZ. 

Bt antique Fancy trimmed — tho^igh lowly, bred 

To dignity— hi thee, O Schwytz ! are seen 

The genuine features of the golden mean ; 

Equality by Prudence governed. 

Or jealous Nature ruling in her stead ; 

And, therefore, art thou blest with peace, serene 

As that of the sweet fields and meadows green 

In unambitious compass round thee spread. 

Majestic Bbrnb, high on her guardian steep. 

Holding a central station of command. 



OH BBARINO THB " RAKZ DBS VACHBS" ON THB TOP 
or THB PASS or ST. OOTHARD. 

1 LisTBN — but no faculty of mine 

Avails those modulations to detect, 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss afl^ect 

With tenderest passion ; leaving him to pine 

(So fame reports) and die: his sweet-breathed kine 

Remembering, and green Alpine pabtures decked 

With vernal flowers. Yet may we not reject 

The tale as fobulous.— Here while T recline 

Mindful how others love this simple Strain, 

Even here, upon this glorious Mountain (named 

Of God himself from dread pre-eminence) 

Aspiring thoughts, by memory reclaimed. 

Yield to the Music's touching influence. 

And joys of distant home my heart enchain. 



XXI. 

" THB CHURCH OP SAN SALVADOR, SBBN PROM THB 
LAKB or LUNAOO. 

This Church was almost destroyed by lighlnhig a few 
years ago, but the Altar and the Image of the Patron 
Saint were untouched. The Mount, upon the sum- 
mit of which the Church is built, stands amid the 
intricacies of the Lake of Lugano ; and is, from a 
hundred points of view, its principal ornament, rising 
to the height of 2000 feet, and, on one side, nearly 
perpendicular. The ascent is toilsome ; but the tra- 
veller who performs It will be amply rewarded. — 
Splendid fertility, rich woods and dazzling waters, 
seclusion and confinement of view contrasted with 
sea-like extent of plain fading into the sky ; and this 
again, in an opposite quarter, with an horizon of the 
loftiest and boldest Alps — unite in composing a pros- 
pect more diversified by magnificence, beauty, and 
sublimity, than perhaps any other point in Earope, of 
so inconsiderable an elevation, commanda. 

Thou sacred Pile ! whose turrets rise 
From yon steep Mountain's loftiest stage, 
Guarded by lone Sun Salvador ; 
Sink (if thou must) as heretofore, 
To sulpnurous l>olts a sacrifice, 
But ne'er to human rage ! 

On Horeb's top, on Sinai, deigned 

To rest the universal I^rd : 

Why leap the fountains from their cells 

Where rverlasting Bounty dwells T 

— That, while the Creature is sustained, 

His God may be adored. 

Clifllii, fountains, rivers, seasons, times, 
Let all remind the soul of heaven ; 
Our slack devotion needs them all ; 
And Faith, so oft of sense the thrall. 
While she, by aid of Nature, climbs, 
May hope to be forgiven. 

Glory, and patriotic Love, 
And all the Ponip^ of this frail " spot 
Which men call Earth," have yearned to seek, 
Associate with tlie simply meek, 

* Nearly 500 yearF (says Ebel, speaking ofthe French 
Invasion,) had elapsed, when, for the first time, foreign 
soldiers were seen u[K)n the frontiers of this euiall Can- 
too, to impoee upon it the laws of their governors. 
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R«Hglon in the Minted grovt, 
And in the hnUowad groc 

Tbiiher, in time of advene shocki, 
or fainting hopes and Iwckward will>i 
Did miglity Teil repair of old— 
A Hero cast in Nature's mould, 
Deliverer of tlie steadfast rocki 
And of the ancient hills ! 

J?0, too, of battle-martyrs chief! 
Who, to recal his daunted peers, 
For victory shaped an open space, 
By gathering with a wide embrace, 
Into his single heart, a sheaf 
Of fatal Austrian spears.* 



XXU. 

FORT FUENTES. 

The Ruins of Fort Fuentea form the creat of a 
rocky eminence that rises from the plain at the head 
of the Lake of Como, commanding views up the 
Valteline, and toward the town of Cbiavenna. The 
prospect in the latter direction is characterised by 
melancholy siibtimity. We rejoiced at being favoured 
with a distinct view of those Alpine heights; not, 
as we had expected from the breaking up of the 
aturm, steeped in celestial glory, yet in communion 
with clouds floating or stationary— scatterings from 
heaven. The Ruin is interesting both in mass and 
in detail. An Inscription, upon elaborately-sculp- 
tured marble lying on the ground, records that the 
Foit had been erected by Count Fuentes in the year 
16CW, during the reign of Philip the Third ; and the 
Chapel , about twenty years after, by one of his De- 
icendanta. Marble pillars of gateways are yet stand- 
ing, and a considerable part of the Chapel walls : 
• smooth greea turf has taken place of the pave- 
ment, and we could see no trace of altar or image ; 
but every where something to remind one of for- 
mer splendour, and of devastation and tumult. In 
our ascent we had passed abundance of wild vines 
intermingled with bushes: near the ruins were some 
ill-tended, but growing willingly; and rock, turf, and 
fragments of the pile, are alike covered or adorned 
with a variety of flowers, among which the rose- 
coloured pink was growing in great beauty. While 
descending, we discovered on the ground, apart from 
the path, and at a considerable distance from the 
mined Chapol, a statue of a Child in pure white 
marble, uninjured by the explosion that had driven 
it ao far down the hill. *' How little,*' we exclaimed, 
" are these things valued here ! Could we but trans- 
port this pretty Image to our own garden !*'^Yet 
it seemed it would have been a pity any one should 
remove it from its couch in the wUdernees, which 
may be ita own for hundreds of yean. 

Extract from Journal. 

Drbab boar! wbeo, njibeaved by war's aulphnrous 
blast, 

This aweet-visaged Cherub of Parian aiooe 
80 far from the lioly «>closure was cast. 

To coach In this thicket of brambles alone ; 

To rest where the lizard may bask in the palm 
Of his half -open bond pure from blemish or speck i 

'And the green, gilded snake, without troubUng the calm 
Of the beautifoi coantcnanoe, twine round bis neck. 

* Arnold Wlnkelreid, at the battle of Sempach, broke 
an Austrian phalanx in this manner. The event is one 
of the moat famous in the annale of Bwiaa lieroiam ; 
mad pictures and prints of it are fxeqaeat thraofliout 
the country. 



Where baply (kind scrriee to Pletj dne!) 
When winter the grove of its mantle bereaves, 

Some Bird (like our own honoured Redbreast) ma/ 
strew 
The desolate Slumberer with moss and with leaves. 

FuKNTKs once harboured the good and the brave. 
Nor to her was the dance of siifl pleasure unknown ; 

Her banners for festal enjoyment did wave 
While the thrill of her fifes thro' the mountains 
^ was blown : 

Now gads the wild vine o'er the' pathless Ascent— 
O silence of Nature, how deep is thy sway 

When the whirlwind of human destruction is ppent, 
Our tumults appeased, and our strife? passed away! — 



xxin. 

TUX tTALIAN rXlNSRAXT, AKD TBS SWISS OOATHBRn. 

PAKT I. 
1. 

Now that the farewell tear is dried. 

Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide 

Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy; 

The wages of thy travel, Joy ! 

Whether for London bound— 10 trill 

Thy mountain notes with simple skill ; 

Or on thy head to poise a show 

Cf Images in seemly row; 

The graceful form of milk white steed, 

Or Bird that soared with Ganymede; 

Or through our hamlets thou wilt l>ear 

The sightless Milton, with his hair 

Around his placid temples curled ; 

And Shakspoare at his side — a freight. 

If clay could think and mind were weight, 

For him who bore the world ! 

Hope be thy guide, adveuturoua Boy ; 

The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

2. 
But thou, perhaps, (alert and free 
Though serving sage philosophy) 
Wilt ramble over hill and dale, 
A Vender of the well wrought Scale 
Whoee sentient tube instructs to time 
A purpose to a fickle clime: 
Whether thou choose this useful part, 
Or minister to finer art. 
Though robbed of many a cherished dream. 
And crossed by many a shattered acheme, 
What stirring wonden wilt thoa see 
In the proud Isle of liberty ! 
Yet will the Wanderer sometimes pine 
With thoughts which no delights can cbaae, 
Recal a Bister's last embrace 
His Mother's neck entwine ; 
Nor shall forget the Maiden coy 
That would have loved the bright-baired Boy ! 

3. 
My Bong, encouraged by the grace 
That beams from his Ingennous face, 
For this Adventurer scruples not 
To prophecy a golden lot; 
Due recompense, and safe return 
To CoMo's steep*— his happy bourne ! 
Where he, alo(l in garden glade, 
Bhall tend, with his own dark-eyed^ aid, 
The towering maize, and prop ihe twig 
That 111 supports the luscious fig ; 
Or Aied his eye in paths sun-proof 
With purple of the trellis-roof. 
That tbroagb the jeatoua leaves eecapcs 
From Oadanabbia's pendcot grapes. 
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—Oh might he ttnpt that Gottherd-ehild 
To tbftre bit wanderinp! him whose tooii 
Even yet my heart can icareely brooii, 
80 toiicbingly be smiled, 
As with a rapture caught from heaven^ 
For nnarlced alms in pity given. 

PART II. 

With nodding phimes, and lightly drest 
Like Foresters in leaf-green vest, 
The Helvetian Mounuineers, on ground 
For Teirs dread archery renowned, 
Before ihe target stood— to claim 
The guerdon of the steadiest aim. 
Loud was the riflegun*s report, 
A sUrtling thunder quick and short ! 
But, flying through the heights around, 
Echo prolonged a tell-tale sound 
Of hearts and hands alike " prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard !** 
And, if there be a favoured hour 
When Heroes are allowed to quit 
The Tomb, and on the cloudn to sit 
With tutelary power, 
On their Descendants shedding grace, 
Thto #as the hour, and that the place. 

9. 
But Truth irispii^ the Bards rf old 
When of an iron age they told, 
Which to unequal laws gave birth, 
That drove Astrea from the earth. 
—A gentle Boy (perchance with blood • 
As noble as the best endued, 
But seemingly a Thing despised, 
Even by the sun and air unprized ; 
For not a tinge or flowery streak 
Appeared upon his tender cheek) 
Heart-deaf to those reboundhig notes, 
Bate watching by his silent Goats, 
Apart within m forest shed. 
Pale, ragged, with bare feet and bead ; 
■Mute as the snow upon the hill, 
And, as the saint he prays to, still. 
Ah, what avails heroic deed 1 
What Ifbertj 1 If no defence 
Be won for feeble Innocence^ 
Father of All! though wilful Manhood read 
His punishment in soul- distress. 
Grant to the mom of life Its natural MeasedlD4 



XXIV. 



TVS LAST SCrPKK, BT LKOHAKDO DA VINCI, XH THS 

RsricToaT or thb cONvi^NT er mavia dslla 

«RAZIA— MH'Air. 

Tho* searching damps and many an envious flaw 
Have marred this Work*, the calm ethereal grace. 
The love deep-seated in the Saviour's face. 
The mercy, goodness have not fhlled to awe 
The Elemente ; as they do melt and thaw 
The hehrt of the Beholder— and erase 
(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal law. 
The anBooclaitlon of the dreadful tnrtlr 

* This ptctiire rtf the Last Supper has not o:>ly been 
grievously injured by time, but parts are said to have 
been painted over again. These niceties may be left 
to connolBf«'nrii, — I npeak of it an 1 felt. The c<»py ex- 
hibited In London «ome years ago, and the engraving 
by Mofgben, are both admirable ; but In the ordinal is 
a power which neither of those works has attained, or 
even approached. 
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Made to the Twelve, survives : lip, forehead, cheek 
And hand reposing on the board in ruth 
Of what It vtMrs,* while ihk unguilty seek 
Unquestionable meanings— still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth ! 



XXV. 



TBC ECLIPSE or THE SUN, 1890^ 

HioB on her speculative Tower 
Stood Science waiting for the Hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhile, with rites impure. 

Afloat l»eneaih Italian skie^, 
Through regions fair as Paradise 
We gaily passed,— till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change. 
That checked the desultory range 
Of joy and spdghtly thought. 

Wherever was dipped the toiling oar. 
The waves danced round us as before, 
As lightly, though of altered hue : 
Mid recent coolness, such aa falls 
At noontide from umbrageous wsilU 
That screen the morning dew. 

No vapour stretched" its wings ; no cloud 

Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

The sky an azure field displayed ; 

rrwas sunlight sheathed and gently charmed, 

Of all Its sparkling rays disarmed. 

And as In slumber laid : — 

Or something night and day between. 
Like moonshine — but the hue was green; 
Still moonshine, cirithout shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore. 
Where gazed the Peasant from his door, 
And mi the mountain's head. 

It tinged the Julian steeps— it lay, 
Lugano ! on, thy ample bay ; 
The aolemnizing veil was drawof 
0*er Villas, Terracee, and Towers,- 
To Albogaslo's olive bowers, 
Porlezza's verdant lawn. 

Bat Fancy, with the speed of Are, 
Hath fled to Milan's loftiest spire. 
And there alights *mid that a«rlal hdbt 
Of figures human and divine,t 
White as the snows cf Apennine 
Indurated bj frost. 
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5a«£with the voice, and thia the arptinient.'* Miltow. 
1 The Statues ranged round the Spire nnd along the 
roof of the Cathedral of Milan, have been found fault 
with by Persons whose exclusive taste Ui unfortunate 
for themselves. It is true that the same expense and 
labour, judiciously directed to purposes more strictly 
architectu-al, might have much heightened the general 
eflect of the buildlne ; for, Mffn from the groundj the 
Statues appear diminutive. But Xhn eoup-iT^il^frnm 
the best point of view, which is halfway up the Spire, 
must strike an unprejudiced Person with admiration : 
and surely the selection and arrangement of tbeFigurMi 
is exquisitely fitted to support the religion of the Coun- 
try in the imaginniions and feelings 6f the Spectator. 
It was with great pleasure that f saw, during the two 
ascents which we made, several Children, of difl>ront 
•U,t9. tripping up and down the slender spire, and 
pauMng t'l look ornund them, with fecfinKs much more 
animsted than could have been derived from these, or 
the finest works ot art, if placed within easy reach. — 
Remember also that ynii have tho Alps on one Hide, 
and on the other the Apennines, with the Plain of 
Lombardy between ! 
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Awe-ttrlek«n she behokta tb« ftrraj 
That guards the Temple night and day ; 
Angels she sees that might fh>m Heaven have flowo, 
And Virgin-saints — who not In rain 
Have striven by parity to gain 
The beatific crown ; 

Bees long-drawn files, concentric rtogs 
Each narrowing above each ; — ^the wings. 
The uplifted palms, the slient marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height,* 
All steeped in this portentous light ! 
AH suffering dim eclipse ! 

Thus after Man had fallen (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shared. 

Lo! while I speak, the labouring Sua 
His glad deliverance hu began : 
The Cypress waves her sambre plume 
More cheerily ; and Town and Tower, 
The Vineyard and the Olive bower, 
Their lustre re*assume ! 

ye, who guard and grace my bomt 
While in far-distant Lands we roam, 

What countenance hath this day put on for joa 1 
Do clouds surcharged with irksome rain, 
Blackening the Eclipse take hill and plain 
From your benighted viewl 

Or was it given you to behold 
Like vision, pensive though not cold, 
Of gay Winandermere 1 
Saw ye the soft yet awful veil 
Spread over Grasmere*s lovely dale, 
Helvellyn*s brow severe T 

1 ask in vain— and Icnow (kr leas 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hoar: 
Sad blindness ! but ordained to prove 
Our Faith in Heaven's unfailing love 
And all-controlling Power. 



XXVI. 

THS THmSB COTTAOB OIRLS. 
1. 

How Meet the Maid whose htmrtr-^f^t free 

From Love*s uneasy sovereignty. 

Beats with a Ancy running high, 

Her simple cares to magnify : 

Whom Labour, never urged to toil, 

Bath cherished on a hralthfal soil; 

Who knows not pomp, who heeds not pelf; 

Whoee heaviest sin it is to look 

Askance upon her pretty tSelf 

Reflected in aome crystal brook ; 

Whom grief hath spared— who sheds no tear 

But in sweet pity; and can hear 

Another's praise from envy clear. 

9. 
Bach, (but O lavish Nature ! why 
That dark unfathomable eye, 
Where lurks a Spirit that replies 
To stillest mood of softest skies, 
Yet hints at peace to be o*erthrowB, 
Another's first, and then her own 1} 
Buch, haply, yon Italiax Maid, 

* Above the bigheiC elide of figures is a aone of int> 
taUlc surs. 



Oar Lady*e laggwd V e ta i — , 

Haltinff beaeath the cbestnat ebade 

To aeeomplish there her loveliness : 

Nice aid maternal finfets lend ; 

A Sister serves with slacker hand ; 

Then, glittering like a star, she joins the faatalhaad. 

3. 

How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 
The HBtvanAH Girl— who daily braves. 
In her light skiflT, the UMs*ng waves. 
And quits the boeora of the deep 
Only to olhnb the rofged steep ! 
—Bay whenee that modalated dMMrt t 
From Wood«nymph of Diana*s tbrosg 1 
Or does the greeting to a root 
Of giddy Baecbanals belong t 
Jubilam outcry!— rock and glade 
Keeounded— hot the volee obeyetf 
The breath of aa Behretlaa Maid. 



Her beaaty dazzles the thick wood ; 

Her courage animatee the flood; 

Her stepe the elastic green-sward meets 

Retoming un reluctant sweets; 

The mountains (as ye heard) regies 

Aloud, sainted by her voice! 

Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace. 

Be as thou art — for through thy veiae 

The blood of Heroee runs its race ! 

And nobly wilt thou bmok the chaloa 

That, for the virtuous. Life prepares ; 

The fetters which the Matron wears ; 

The Pauiot Mother's weight of anxious 



5. 
*" Sweet HioaLAND Girl ! a wtrj abower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,** 
When thoa didst flit before my eyes, 
Gsy Virion under sullen skies, 
While Hope and Love around thee plajad. 
Near the rough Falls of Inverrneyd ! 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair. 
Nor take one ray of light from Thee ; 
For in my Fancy thou dost share 
The gift of Immortality : 
And there shall bloom, with Thee allied, 
The Vntareta by Lungano*s side: 
And that Intrepid Nymph, on Uri*s steep, daaerled ! 



xxvn. 



TBI coLVHii inTBin>Bn BT snonAPAtTs rom a tri- 
umphal BDinCB IK MILAN, ROW LT»0 BT TIB W^T- 
SXD8 IN THB SIMPLOR PASS. 

AMBiTtoit, folk) wing down this fkr-fhmed dope 
Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving Bun, 
While clarions prate of KIngdoma to be woa, 
Perchance, la future ages, here may stop ; 
Taught to mistrast her flattering homecopt 
By adoMoltlon from this prostrate Btoae ; 
Mc^mento uninecribed of Pride o'erthrowa, 
Vanity's hieroglyphic ; a choice trope 
In Fortune's rhetoric Daughter of the Bock, 
Beet where thy course was stayed by Power divtea ! 
The Boul transponed sees, ttum hint of thine. 
Crimes which the great Avenger's hand provoke. 
Hears comnau whistling o*er the ensanguined heath : 
What groans ! what shrieks I what qoiataesi la death ! 

« Bet Addiaa ta ^ Highland aiil, p. lOB. 
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XXVIIl. 

8TANZA0, 

COVrOlBD M TBI SIMrU>M WX9B. 

Tailowbioba ! I longed In thy shadiest wood 
To slumber, reellned on the moss-covered floor. 
To listen to Amo*s precipltoos flood, 
When the stillness of eveivhif hAth deepened Its roar ; 
To range throng the Temples of Fabtvm, to muse 
In PoMPni preserred by hwr burial in earth ; 
Ob ,pictam to gaxe where they drank in their hues ; 
And marmar sweet Songs on the ground of their Mrth: 

The beauty of Florence, the rmndenr of Room, 
Could I leave them aoarea, and not yield to regret 1 
With a hope (and no more) for a season to cnroe, 
Which ne'er may discharge the magnificent debt 1 
'Thou fortunate Region! whose Greatness inuraed 
Awoke to new life from its ashes and duet; 
Twlee-gloriflrd fields ! if in sadness I turned 
From your infinite manrels, the sadness wu Just. 

Now, risen ere the light-footed Chaoiois retires 
From dew-pprf nkM irrses to height! guarded with snow, 
'Tow'rd the minis that hang over the land of my Sires, 
From the climate of myrtles contented I go. 
My thoughts Iteeome bright like yon edging of Pines, 
Bnw black was Its htie in the recion of air ! 
But, touched from behind by the Sun, it now shines 
With threads that seem part of his own silver hair. 

Though the burthen of toll with dear friends we divide, 
Though by the same zi*pbyr our temples are flinned 
As we rest in the cool orange-bciwer ride by idde, 
A yearning survives whUrh few hearts shall wiihstaiKl : 
Each step haih Its value while homeward we move; — 
O joy when the girdle uf England appears I 
What moment in life is so conscious of love, 
Mo rich in tlie tendarast sweetness of tears 1 



XXIX. 



Bcao, trroB tub obiimi. 

What Beast of Chase hath broken from the cover 1 
Stem Obmmi listens to as full a cry. 
As multitudinous a harmony, 
As e'er did ring the heights of Latmoe ever, 
When, from the soft couch of her sleeping Lover, 
Up-etartlog, Cynthia skimmed the mountain- dew 
In keen pursuit— and gave, where'er she flew, 
Impetuoue motion to the Stars above her. 
A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 
Through the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous chime 
Of airy voices locked In unison,— 
Faint— fkr^oiT— near— deep— solemn and sublime * 
So, from the body of one guilty deed, 
A thousand ghoatly fears, and hauotiiiff thooi^ta, 
procaed! 



XXX. 

PROCESSIONS. 

auaassTBB om a sabbath voBiaHa m thb valb or 

cBAxotnrr. 

To appease the Gods; or public thanks to yield; 

Or to solicit knowledge of events. 

Which In her breast Futurity concealed ; 

And that the past might have its true intents 

Feelingly told by living monuments ; 

Mankind of yore were prompted to devise 

Rites such as yet Pertepolis presents 

Graven on her cankered wails.— solemnities 

That moved in k>ng array before admiring eyes. 

The Habrewa thus, carrying In Joyful sUte 

Thick boughs of palm, and willowa fW>m tbt brook, 



Marched round the Attar— to commemorate 
How, when tlieir course they through the deeert took, 
Guided by signs which ne'er the sky forsook, 
They lodged in leafy tents and cabina low; 
Green boughs were borne, while for the blast that shook 
Down to the earth the walls of Jericho, 
Tlieae shout hosannas— those tlie startling tnxmpeta 
blow! 

And thus, in order, 'mid the sacred Grove 
Fed in the Libyan Waste by gushing wells. 
The Priests and Damsels of Ammonian Jove 
Provoked responses with shrill cantldev ; 
While, lu a Ship begirt with silver bells. 
They round hie Altar lx>re the horned God, 
Old Cham, the solar Beity, who dwells 
Aloft, yet in a tilting Vessel rode. 
When universal sea the mountains overflowed. 

Why speak of Roman Pomps 1 the haughty claloiB 
or Chiefs triumphant after ruthlese ware ; 
The feast of Neptune — and the Cereal Games, 
With images, and crowns, and empty cars; 
The dancinit Balii — on the shields of Mere 
Smiting with fury ; and the deeper dread 
Scattered on all sides by the hideous Jars 
Of Corybantian cymbals, white the head 
Of Cybeli was seen, sublimely turreted ! 

At length a Spirit more subdued and soft 
Appealed, to govern Christian pageantries: 
The Cniss, In calm proceesion, borne aloft 
Moved to the chant of sober litanies. 
Even such, this day, came wafted on the breese 
From a long train— in hooded veatmeota ftUr 
Enwrapt— «nd winding, between Alpine treea, 
Spiry and dark, around their Honse of Prayer 
Below the Icy bed of bright Abobntibbb. 

Still, In the vivid freshness of a dream, 

The pageant haunts me as it met our eyes ! 

Still, with those white- robed Shapes— a living Stream, 

The glacier Pillara join in solemn guise* 

For the aaoM aerviee, by mysterious ties; 

Numbera eiceedlng credible account 

Of number, pure and silent Votaries 

Issuing or issued from a wintry fount ; 

The Impenetrable heart of that exalted Monnt! 

They, too, who send so fkr a holy gleam 
While they the Church engird with motion alow, 
A product of that awful Mountain seem, 
Poured from his vaults of everlasting snow ; 
Not vlrgln-lillas marshalled in bright row, 
Not swana descending with the stealthy tide, 
A livelier sisterly reaemblanca show 
Than the fair Forms, that In long order glide. 
Bear to the glacier band— thoaa Shapes aloft descried. 

Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of that licentious craving in tlie mind 
To act the God among external things. 
To bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 
And marvel not tluu antiqne Faith inclined 
To crowd the world with metamorphosis. 
Vouchsafed in pity or in wrath assigned : 
Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss, 
Avoid these sights; nor brood o'er Fable's dark abyas! 

* This Procession is a part of the sacramental service 
perfbrmed once a month. In the Valley of Engelbeig 
we had the good fortune to be present at the Grand 
FtMtivul of the Virgin— but the Procession on that day, 
though consisting of upwards of 1000 Persons, assem- 
bled from all the branchea of the sequeetered Valley, 
was much less striking (notwithstanding the sublimity 
of the surrounding scenery :) it wanted both the simpli- 
city of the other and the accompaniment of the Glacier- 
columne, whose sisterly resemblance to the moving 
FIgurea gave it a moat beautiful and solemn peco- 
Uarity. 
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XXXT. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Jhc lamcDted Youth whose untimely death gove 
occasion to theae elegiac verses, was Frederick 
^Villiam Goddard, from Boston iu North America. 
He was in his twentieth year, and had resided 
for some time with a clergyman in the neighbour* 
hood of Geneva for the completion of his educa- 
tion. Accomp-inied by a fellow-pupil, a native of 
Scotland, he had just set out on a Swiss tour 
when it was his misfortune to fall in with a 
friend of mine who was hastening to Join our 
party. The travellers, after spending a day to- 
gether on the road from Berne and at Soleure, 
took leave of each other at night, the young men 
paving intended to proceed directly to Zurich. But 
(early in the morning my friend found his new 
acquaintances, who were informed of the object 
of his journey, and the friends he was in purvuit 
of, equipped to accompany him. We met at Lu- 
cerne the succeeding evening, and Mr. 6. and his 
fellow-student became in consequence our travelling 
companions for a couple of days. We ascended the 
Rlghi together; and, after contemplating the sunrise 
f^om that noble mountain, we separated at an hour 
and on a spot well suited to the parting of those 
who were to meet no more. Our party descended 
through the valley of our Lady of the Snow, and 
our late companions, to Art. We bad hoped to 
meet in a few weoki at Gencvft ; but on tbo third 
jpacceeding day (oa the Slat of Aogost) Mr. God- 
dard perished, being overset in a boat while eroa- 
•ing the lake of Zurich. Ills eompanion saved 
himself by swimming, and was hospitably received 
In the mansion of a Swiss gentleman (M. KeU«r) 
situated on the eastern coast of the lake. The 
eorpne of poor G. was cast ashore on the estate 
of the same gentleman, who generously performed 
all the rites of hospitaliiy which could be rendered 
to the dead as well as to the living. He caused 
a handsome mural monument to be erected in the 
church of KUsnacht, which records the premature 
fata of the young American, and on the shores 
too of the lake the traveller may read an Inscrip- 
tion pointing out the spot where the body was 
deposited by the waves. 

LuLLso by tba sound of pastoral bells. 
Rude Nature's Pilgrims did we go. 
From the dread summit of the Queen* 
Of Moontaina through a deop ravint, 
Where, In her holy Chapel, dwellf 
^* Our Lady of the Snow." 

The sky was blue, the air was mild ; 

Free were the streams and green the bowen ; 

As if, to rough assaults unknown, 

The genial spot had ever sliown 

A countenance that sweetly smiled, 

The face of summer-hours. 

And we were gay, our hearts at ease; 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed ; all we knew of care— r 
Our path that straggled here and there. 
Of trouble— but the fluttering breeze. 
Of Winter— but a name. 

—If foresight could have rent the veil 
Pf three short days— liut hush — no more ! 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 
ITban that to which thy carea ar« gone, 
ithoti Victim of the stormy gale ; 
j^aleep on Zurich's shore ! 

t Mount Bighi— Regina MoDtium. 



Oh Goddard ! what art thou ?— a nanfr-' 
A sunbeam followed by a shade ! 
Nor more, for aught that time suppNea, 
The great, the experienced, and the wise ; 
Too much from this frail earth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. 

We met, while festive mirth ran wild. 
Where, from a deep Lake's mighty urn, 
Forth slips, like an enfranchised Slave, 
A sea-green River, proud to lave. 
With current swift and nndefiled. 
The towera of old Litcbrrb. 

We parted upon aolenn gronnd 
Far-lifted towards the unfading sky ; 
But all our thoughts were tkem of Earth, 
That gives to common pleasures birth ; 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted even a sigh. 

Fetch, sympathising Powers of air. 
Fetch, ye that post o'er seas and lands, 
Herbs moistened by Virginian dew, 
A most untimely grave to strew. 
Whose turf may never know the care 
Of kindred human hands ! 

Beloved by every gentle Mase 

He left his Transatlantic home : 

Europe, n realised romance, 

Had opened on his eager glance ; 

What present Mias !— what golden views ! 

What BlorM fbr yean to come ! 

Thoogh lodgod within no vigoroua frame, 
Bia soul hn dally tasks renewed, 
Blithe aa the lark on sun-gilt wings 
High poised— or aa the wren that singa 
In shady places, to proclaim 
Her modest gratitude. 

Not vain is sadly- uttered praise ; 
The words of truth's memorial vow 
Are aweet as morning fragrance shed 
From flowers *mid Goldau's* ruins bred ; 
As evening's foudly-lingering rays. 
On Rioui'a silent brow. 

Lamented Youth ! to thy cold clay ' 
Fit obsequies the Stranger paid ; 
And piety shall guard the stone 
Which hath not left the spot unknown 
Where the wild waves redgned their prey, 
And that which marks thy bed. 

And, when thy Mother weepa for th^, 
X<ost Youth ! a solitary Mother ; 
This tribute fropfi a casual Frieiid 
A not unwelcoipn aid may lend. 
To feed the tender luxury, 
The rising pang to smother.f 



XXXIL 



sKT-raospxcT — prom thx plaih op praxcb. 

Lo ! in the burning West, the craggy nape 
Of a proud Ararat ! and, thereupon. 
The Ark, her melancholy voyage done ! 
Yon rampant Cloud mimics a Lion's shape ; 
There, combata a huge Crocodile — agape 

* One of the villages desolated by the fkll of part 
of the Mountain Roasberg. 

t The persuaskm here expressed waa not groundless. 
The first human consolation that the afflicted Mother 
ftelt, was derived from this tribute to her son's memory, 
a fhct which the author learned, at his own residence, 
from' her Daughter, who visited Europe aome yaani 
aaerwards. 
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A folden ipesr to «waIlow ! and that bmwn 
And many Grovei «o near yon biasing Towoi 
Stin— and recede*— dcstruetioa to eaeape ! 
Yet all is barmleai aa the Elyaiaa ahadca 
Where Spirits dwell in andistarbad repose, 
Silently di»app«ars, or quickly fades; — 
Meek Nature's evening cooiment on the shows 
That for oblivion lake Uielr daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of Earth ! 



XXXIIL 

OW BSINO STBANDKO NKAR THK HAaSOUB OF BOU' 

LOONK.* 

Wbt cast ye back upon the Gallic shore, 
Te furious waves ! a patriotic Son 
Of England— who in hope her coast had won, 
His project crowned, his pleasant travel o*er t 
Well — let him pace this noted Ix'sch once more, 
'That gave the Roman his triumphal shells; 
That saw the Coniican his cap and belts 
Haughtily shake, a dreaniinf Conqueror! 
Enough ; my Country's ClifTs 1 can bicholl. 
And proudly think, beside the murmuring sea. 
Of checked ambition, tyranny controlled, 
And folly cursed with endless memory : 
The#e local recollections ne*er can cloy ; 
.6och ground I from my very heart enjoy! 



XXXIV. 

ArrBK LAHDIIia — TBI VALLBT OF DOVBR. — HOT. 1890. 

Wrbbb be the noisy folio weca of the game 
Which Faction breeds ; the turmoil where 1 that past 
Through Europe, echoing from the Newsman's blast. 
And filled our hearts with grief for England's shame. 
Peace greets us ; — rambling on without an aim 
We mark majestic herds of Cattle free 
To ruminate f— couched on the gra^^y lea, 
And hrtar far-off the mellow horn proclaim 
The Season's harmless pastime. Ruder sound 
Stirs not; enrapt f gaze with strange delight, 
While consciousnesses, not to be disowned, 
Here only serve a feeling to invite 
Thai lifts the Spirit to a calmei height, 
And maktv the rural stillness mora profound. 



XXXV. 



How can I give thee licence to depart 1 
One tribute more ;— unbidden feellnp start 
Forth from their coverts— slighted objects 
Bly Spirit is the scene of such wild art 
As on Parnassus rules, when lightning flies, 
Visibly leading on the thunder's harmonies. 

All that I saw returns upon my view, 
All that I heard comes back upon my ear. 
All that I felt this moment doth renew ; 
And where the foot with no unmanly fear 
Recoiled— and wings alone could travel— there 
I move at ease, and meet contending themes 
That press upon me, crossing the career 
Of recollections vivid as the dreams 
Of midnight, — cities— plains — forests — and mighty 
aireams. 

3. 

Where Mortal never breathed T dare to alt 

Among the interior Alps, gigantic crew. 

Who triumphed o'er diluvian power !— and yet 

What are they but a wreck and residue, 

Whose only business is to perish 1— true 

To which sad course, these wrinkled Sons of Time 

Labour their proper greatness to fuodue ; 

Speaking of death alone, beneath a clime 

Where life and rapture dow in plenitude sublime. 



Fancy bath flung for me an airy bridge 

Acroas thy loog deep Valley, ftirloua Rhone 1 

Arch that A«r« reeta upon the granite ridgo 

Of Uonie Rusa^tA«re on frailer stone 

Of secondary birth — the Jung-frau's cone ; 

And, from that arch, down-looking on the Vale 

The aspect I behold of every sone ; 

A sea of foliage tossing with the gale. 

Blithe Autumn's purple crown, and Winter's icy malll 

5. 

For as St. Maubicv, from yon eastern FoKxa*, 
Down the main avenue my sight can range : 
And all its branchy vales, and all that lurka 
Within them, church, and town, and hut, and grange 
For my enjoyment meet in vision strange ; 
Snows— torrents ;— to the region's utmost bound, 
Life, Deatli, in amicable interchange — 
But list ! the avalanche— the hush profound 
That follows, yet more awful than that awful aoonA ! 



D^ULTORY STANZAS. 

ITVON K8CBXVIMO THB PBBCEDIlfa SHKBTS FBOM TH8 

raiss. 

1. 
Is then the final )>age before me spread, 
Nor further outlet left to mind or heart 1 
Presumptuous Book! too forward to be read — 

*Near the Town of Boulogne, and overhanging the 
Beach, are the remains of a Tower which bears the 
name of Caligula, who here terminated his western 
Expedition, of which there sea-shells were the boasted 
apoils. And at no great distance from these Ruins, 
Buonaparte, standing upona mound of earth, harangued 
his *' Army of England," reminding them of the ex- 
ploits of Cpsar, and pointing towards the white ciifTs, 
upon which their standards wcr« to Jloat. He recom- 
mended also a subscription to be raised among the 
Soldiery to erect on that Grnuno, in memory of the 
F%)undation of the " Legion of Honour," a Column — 
which waa not completed at the time we were there. 

t This Is a moatgrateful sight fbr an Englishman re- 
tnmint to his native land Every where one misses. 
In the cultivated grounds abroad, the animated and 
eoothing accompaniment of aninpala ranginf and aelect- 
Inf their own iood at will. 



la not the Chamois suited to his place t 

The Eagle worthy of her ancestry t 

—Let Empires fall ; but ne'er shall Ye dhf race 

Your noble birthright, Ye that occupy 

Your Council-seata beneath the open sky, 

On Sarnen's Mouotf, there Judge of fit and right, 

In simple democratic majesty ; 

SoA breezes fanning your rough brows— the mlgh| 

And purity of nature spread before your sight ! 

*Lbs ForacHBs, the point at which the iwochaine 
of mountains part, thatencloae the Valais, which ter- 
minates at St. Maubick. 

t Sarnen. one of the two Capitals of the Canton of 
Underwalden : the spot here alluded to is close to 
the lown, and is called the Landenburg, from the ty- 
rant of that name, whose cbftteau formerly stood there. 
On the 1st of January, 1308. the great day which the 
confederated Heroes had chosen fur the deliverance of 
their Country, all the CastUs of the G<ivemors were 
uken by force or stratagem ; and the Tyrants them- 
selves conducted, with their creatures, to the frontiera, 
after having witnessed the destruction of their Strong- 
holds. From that time the Landenburg has been the 
?ilace where the Legislatora of this division of the 
:anton assemble. The site, which is well 4escrihed 
by Ebel, hi one of the moat beautiful in 8wiuerlan4i 
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7. 



From this mpproprlat« Court, renowned Lvcbrrs 
Calls me to pace her honoured Bridge* — that cheen 
The Patriot's heart with pictunsa rude and stem, 
An uncouth CbroiJcle of glnrioui years. 
Like portraiture, from loftier s<iun:«, endears 
That work of kindred frame, which spani the Lake 
Just at the point of iwue, where it fears 
The form and motion of a Stream lo take ; 
Where it hegius to stir, ye< voiceless as a snake. 

8. 
Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral rolled, 
This long- roofed ViKta penetrate — but see, 
One after one, its Tabktrs, that unfold 
The whole design of Scripture bi»iory ; 
From the first tnnting of the fatal Tree, 
Till the bright Star appeared in eartem skiesi 
Announcing, Owe wa*i born Manki.:d to free ; 
His acts, his wrongs, liin final sacrifice ; 
LeaaoBs for ^r^iry heart, a BlMe for all eyes. 

9. 

Omt pride mIslMids, our timid likings kill. 

— ^Long may thn^e liomftly Works devi*ed of old, 

These Simple EObrU of Helvetian skill. 

Aid, with cnucenial influence, lo nphold 

The Siate,— the Countr>*v destiny li* mould; 

Tamlnc, for them who pass, the cokimou dust 

lOf servile opportunity io gold ; 

.Filling the soul with sentiments august— 

'The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the Just! 

10. 
No more; — ^Time halts not in his nnineleMi march— 
Nor turns, nor wind*, a« doth the liquid flnod ; 
Life 4lips firom iinderneaili us, like that arch 
.Of airy wurkmanDhip wherecm we mood. 
Earth stretched below. Heaven in onr neiffhbourhood. 
|0o (Wrth, Biy little Bonk ! pursue tl j way ; 
Oo forth, and pleafe the gentle and the good ; 
Nor bt a whisper stifled, if It say 
•That troMurea, yet untouched, msy grace some future 
Ltj. 



XXXVI. 

TO ENTERPRISE. t 

Xivp for the Tnofig the Impassioned nntle 

0h«d from thy countenance, as I see thee stand 

BIgb on a chalky clift' of Britain's Isle, 

A slender Volume grasping in thy hand — 

(Perchance the pages that relate 

The various turns of Crusoe's fate) — 

Ah, spare tlie exulting smile. 

And drop thy pointing finger bright 

As the first flash of beacon light ; 

But neither veil thy head in shadows dim, 

Nor turn thy foce away 

From One who, in the evening of his day, 

To thee would oflTer no presumptuous hymn ! 

* The Bridges of Lnceme are roofed, and open at 
the fides, so that the Pasjienger has, at the same time 
the benefit of shade, and a view of the mngnifirent 
iCoaiitry. The Pictures are attached to the rafters ; 
those fiom Scripture History, on the Cathedral-bridge, 
•mount, according to my notes, to 940. Subjects from 
the Old Testament face the Persenger as he goes to- 
wards the Cathedral, and thoi<e fmm the New as he 
returns. The Pictures on these Bridges, as well as 
those In moet other pans of Switzerland, arc not to be 
■poken of as works of art; but they are instruments 
admirably answering the purpose for which they were 
Resigned. 

t Tula poem having risen out of tht " tuUin Itino- 
nW* itc. Hkt htrt aniMxcd. 



1. 

Bold Spirit ! who art free to tot* 

Among tha starry courts of Jovo, 

And oft in splendoor dost appear 

Embodied to poetic eyes. 

While traversing this nether sphere. 

Where Mortala call thee Eutskpkiss. 

Daughter of Bope ! her farourlte Child, 

Whom she to young Ambition bore, 

When Hunter's armw first defiled 

The Orove, and siained the turf with gort; 

Thee winged Fancy took, and nursed 

On broad Eaph rales* pa* my shore, 

Or where the mightier Waters bnrst 

From caves of Indian mountains hoar ! 

She wrapped thee In a panther's skin ; 

And thou, whose earliest thoughts held 

Alluiements that were edgod with fear, 

(The fond that pleased thee b«at, to win) 

With infant shout wouldst often seam 

From her rock- fortress in mid air 

The flnme-eyed Eagle— often sweep, 

Psired with the Ostrich, o'er the plain; 

And, tired With S|»ort, would t sink asleep 

Up«'n the couchant Lion's mane ! 

With rolling years thy strength Increaaed ; 

And, far beyond thy native Bast, 

To tbee, by vaiying titles known. 

As variously thy power was shown. 

Did inr«nse bearing Altars rise, 

Which caught the btaae of sacrifice, 

From Suppliants panting for the akiea ! 



Wbnt though this ancient Earth be trod 
No more by step oi Demi-end 
Mounting froni glorious deed to deed 
As thou from clime to clime didst lead, 
Yet fiill, the botoin beating high. 
And the hushed ftireWell of an ey« 
Where no procrastinating gaze 
A last Inflruiity fetrays. 
I'rove that thy heaven-descended sway 
Shall ne'nr submit to cold decay. 
By thy diviiiiy impelled. 
The Stripling seeks the tented field ; 
The aspiring Virgin kneels ; and, pala 
With awe, receives the hallowed veil, 
A soft and tender Heroine 
Vowed to severer discipline ; 
Inflamed by thee, the blooming Boy 
Makes of the whistling shrouds a toy. 
And of the Ocean's dismal breast 
A play-ground and a couch of rest ; 
'Mid the blank world of snow and Ico, 
Thou to his dangers dost enchain 
The Chaiuols -chaser awed In vain 
By chasm or diuy precipice ; 
And hast Thou not with triumph aaen 
How soaring Mortals glide serene 
From cloud to clood, and brave the Ught 
With bolder than Icarian flight 1 
Bow they In bells of crystal dive. 
Where winds and waters cease lo striva, 
For no unholy visitings. 
Among the monsters of the Deep, 
And all the sad and precious things 
Which there In ghastly silence sleep 1 
Or, adverse tides and currents headed. 
And breathlesa calms no longer dreaded,* 
In never-slackening voyage go 
Straight as an arrow from the bow ; 
And, slighting sails and scorning oara. 
Keep faith with Time on distant shorea. 
— Within our fearless reach are plaead 
The tecrefa of the burninf Waste,— 



rai miTMi mrsDoif. 



lit 



fecsrptiBB TonlM unloek th«lr I>m4, 

Irile trtmbtes at hit fo«ntftlii head ; 

*fliott speak'tt— >aiid lo ! tb« polar 8eaa 

UnboaoflD their la«t myvutrita. 

— Bot oh ! what transports, what ■ubllme reward) 

Won from the world of mind, dott thou prepare 

For philoeophic Sage, or hifb-eouled Bard, 

Who, for thy service trained in lonely wood*, 

Rath fed on pageants floating throuRh the air, 

Or ealentured in depth of limpid floods ; 

Nor grieves— tho* doomed thro* silent night to bear 

The domination of his glorious themes, 

Or Btmglle to the net-work of thy dreams ! 

3. 
If there be movements in the Patriot's soal, 
From source still deeper, and of higher worth, 
*Tls thine the qaicliening impulse to control, 
And in due season send the mandate forth ; 
Thy call a prostrate Nation can rattore, 
WlMB bat a single Mind resolves to croach no more. 

4. 
Dread Minister of wrath ! 
Who to tlieir destined punishment dost urge 
The Pharaohs of the earth, the men of hardened heart ! 
Not unasnistPd by the flattering stars, 
Thoa strew'st temptation o*er the path 
When they in pomp depart. 
With trampling horses and refulgent cars — 
Boon to be swallnwi*d by the briny surge ; 
Or cast, for linferlng death, on unknown strands 
Or stifled under weight of desert sands — 
An Army now, and now a living hiU* 
Heaving with conviilftive throes, — 
It quiver»— and is still; 
Or to forget their madness and their woes, 
Wrapt la a winding-sheet of spotless snows ! 

5. 
Back flows the willing current of my Bong: 
If to provoke such doom the Tmplous dare. 
Why should It daunt a htam«>iess prayer ! 
—Bold Goddess ! range our Youth among ; 



Nor let thy genuine im pulse fail to beat 

In hearts no longer young ; 

Still may a veteran Few have pride 

In thoughts whom sternness makes them sweet; 

In fixed resolves by Reason Justified ; 

That to their object cleave like sleet 

Whitening a tall pine*s northern side, 

While fields are naked far and wide. 

And withered leaves, from Earth's cold breast 

Upcaught In whirlwinds, no where can find rest. 

6. 
But, if such homage thou disdain 
As doth with mellowing years agree, 
One rarely absent from thy train 
More humble fkvonrs may obtain 
For thy contented Votary. 
She, who incites the frolic lambs 
In presence of their heedless dams, 
And to the solitary fawn 
Vouchsafes her lessons— bounteous Njrmpb 
That wakes the breeze— the sparkling lymph 
Doth hurry to the lawn ; 
She, who inspires that strain of Joyanee holy 
Which the sweet Bird, misnamed tlie melancholy, 
Pours forth in shady groves, shall plead for ma ; 
And vernal mornings opening bright 
With views of undefined delight. 
And chrerful songs, and suns that shine 
On busy days, with thankful oighta, be mine. 

7. 
But thou, O Goddess ! in thy ftvourlte Isle 
(Freedom'* impregnable redoubt. 
The wide Earth's store-house fence aboat 
With breakers roaring to the gaiek 
That stretch a thousand thousand sails) 
Quicken the Slothful, and exalt the Vile ! 
Thy impulse is the Ilie of Fame ; 
Glad Hiipe would almost cease to be 
if lorn f" m thy socU-iy ; 
And L> TO, when worthiest of the aama, 
Is proud tu walk the Earth with thea ! 



THE RIVER DUDDON. A SERIES OP SONNETS. 



Tin Bivsm Dtmnoii rises upon Wrynnse Fell, on 
tte nmflaea of Waatmoreiand, (Cumberland, and Lan- 
cashire ; and, serving as a boundary to the two last 
conntias, for the space of about twenty five miles, 
•ntars the Iris Sea. between the isle of Walney and 
tha Lordship of Milium. 



TO TBE EEV. DR. WOED8WOETH. 

9 

(WIT9 TBI eOliaSTS TO TBS aiVBK DDDDOH, AMD 
OTBKK rOKMS IN TBIS COLLaCTION.) 

THE Minttrtlt pigged their Ckriatm— tans 
7V-«(f Al benetOk my certtfjre ettvta ; 
WkiUf tmitUn bf a lofty aie««, 
Tk» tmeirtlwg laurel* ^ thick with Itavetf 
Oae« hath a riek ami datiling siksni. 
Thai avarpomertd their natural green, 

Huramgh kiU and 9aUef se<ry hreeta 

Bad emmh Is rett with feided winge : 

Keen waa the atr, kut e^nld net freete 

Mhr ckss* the waste ef the etringe ; 

Se etmU and hardf were the hand 

7%ai eeraped the ekerde with etremneme hand. 



llaaTed wlik aoMvatakve ttesea, aad 



•* awhile the Hvinf hill 

all waa eUR 1** 
Da. Bast 
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^nd who but lietened l—till wae paid 
Rrtpeet to euerp Inmate* e dahn ; 
The greitipg given, the mueie pleiged^ 
In honour of each heueeheld aoais, 
Dulf pronounced with tuetf call, 
Jtnd " merrp Chrietmae*' wiehed U all I 

O Brother ! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hiUe ; 
jfird It ie given thee to rtjoice : 
Though public care full often title 
{Heaven only witneee of the toil) 
A barren and ungratful eoil. 

Yet, would that Tlea, with me and aitfns, 
Hetdet heard thie never-failing rite ; 
jfad eeen en other facee ekine 
Ji true revival of the light 
Wkick Mature and theee ruetic Petssrs, 
In eimple childhood^ epreetd tkrougk enre t 

Per pleeuure katk not eeaeed to wait 
On theee expfeted annual reunde, 
Wketker tke rick man'e eumptuoue gate 
Call fortk tke unelaborate eeunde. 
Or tkep are offered at the door 
7%at guarde the lewliett of the peer. 

How tonehing, when, at midnight, eweep 
§newmnjfted winde, and all ie darJk, 
Te kamr and sink ^aim to eienl 
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Or^ at an earlier tally to »«rft, 
Bf blazing Jire^ the still tatpenaa 
Of telf-eomplacent innoeance ; 

• 

The mutual nod, -the grave dioguite 

Of hearts with gladnesa brimwung o*er ; 

And some unbidden tears that rise 

For nanus once heardf and heard no more ; 

Tear* brightened by the serenade 

For infant in the cradle laid. 

JIh! not for emerald JUlds alone^ 

FfitA ambient streams more pure and bright 

THan fabled Cytherea's zone 

Glittering before the Thunderer's sights 

Is to mjf heart of hearts endeared^ 

The ground where we were bom and reared f 

Hail , ancient Manners / sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of lore whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould, 
■Jlnd ye that guard them. Mountains old! 

Bear with me, Brother I quench the thought 

That slights this passion, or condemns ; 

If thee fond Fancy ever brought 

From the proud margin of the Thames, 

And I,ambeth's venerable towers, 

'To humbler streams, and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find^ 

Short leisure even in busiest days ; 

Moments to cast a look behind, 

And profit by those kindly rays 

That through the clouds do sometimes steal, 

And all the far-off past reveal. 

Hence, while the imperial City's din ■ 

Beats frequent on thy' satiate ear, 

A pleased tUtention I may win 

To agitations less severe, 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy. 

But JUl the koUow vaU with Joy I 



Wh«re pulkftd the hage deer to hit slkAffjr lalr^ 
Tbrouith paiba sod alleys roofed with aooibre gretn, 
Thousands ef years before the silent air 
Was pierced by wbiulnf shaO of huater 



in. 



How shall J paint thee I—Be this naked stone 
My seat while I give way to such intent ; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monument^ 
Make to the eyes of men ihy features known. 
But OS of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present 
Peculiar grounds for hope to build upon. 
To dignify the wpot that gives thee birtik, 
No sfgn of hoar Antiquity** esteem 
Appears, and none of modern Fortune's care; 
Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a gleam' 
Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness rare; 
Prompt oflfering to thy Foster-mother, Earth !- 



ITHE RIVER DUDDON. 

1. 

l^oC enfylng shades whirh hapTf yet may thi^w 

A grateful coolness round that r6cky spring, 

llandusia, once responsive to the string 

Of the Homtian lyre with babbling flow ; 

Carale* of flowers that in perennial blow 

Round the moist mnrge of Persian fountains cling ; 

Heedless of Alpine torrents thundering 

Through ley portals radiant ns heaven's bow ; 

I seek the birth-place of a native Stream.— 

Ail hall, ye mountains ! hail, thou morning light ! 

Better to breathe upon this a^ry height 

Than pass in needless sleep from dream to dream : 

Pore flow the verse, pur«», vigorous, free, and bright, 

For DuddoD, long^loved Duddon, is my theme ! 



IV. 

Tau, cradled Nomllog of the mountain, uke 

This parting glance, no negligent ar^ieu ! 

A Protean change seems wrought while I purraa 

The curves, a knisely-scattered chain doth make; 

Or rather Ihou appcnr'Ht a glistering snake, 

iSiient, and to the gazer's eye untrue, 

Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes, through 

Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferncy brake. 

Starts from a dir.zy fiteep the undaunted Rill 

Robed instantly in garb of snnw-white foam;' 

And laughing dares the Adventurer, who hath clomb^ 

5*0 high, a rival purpose to fulfil ; 

Else let the Dastard bnckm'ard wend, and roam, 

Seeking less bold achievement, where be wlli-! 



If. 

Child of the clouds ! remote from every talot 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the %aileys faint. 

Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 

Thy cradle decks ;— to chant thy birth, thou hast 

No meaner Poet than the whbtliog Blast, 

And Deaolatioa to thy Patroo-saint ! 

She guards thee, ruthless Power ! who. would not spare 

TlKwe mif bij forarts, once tb« bteon'i tcrtto, 



V. 

Sols listener, Duddon ! to the breera that played 
With thy clear Voice, I eatlght the fitful sound 
Wa/tail o*er sullen noas and craggy nHfundi 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 
The aun in feaaven ! — hot now, to form a shad« 
For Thee, green alders have together wound- 
Their foliage ; ashes flung their arms nrouild ; 
And bircb4ree8 risen In silver colonnade. 
And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 
*Mid sheltering pines, th(s Cottage rude nnd grey ; 
Whnae ruddy children, by the mother's eyes 
Carelessly watched, i>port through the summer dajr, 
Thy pleasM araoctates :— liitht as endless Ita^ 
On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 



VI.— rLOwaas. ' 

Ekb yet onr course was graced with social trees 
It lacked not old remains of hawthorn bowers. 
Where small birds warbled to their paramours; 
And, earlier stiU, was heard the hum of bees ; 
I saw them ply their harmless robberies, 
And cangbt the fragrance which the sundry flowers. 
Fed by the stream with sod perpetual showers, 
Plenteously yielded to the vagrant breese. 
There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness ; 
The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blue,l 

• The deer alluded to is the Leigh, a giganUe spades 
long sinen anioet. 
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The tbyne her purple, like the hlusb of eyen ; 
And, if the breath of acnne to no careM 
Invited, forth they peeped so /air to v|aw, 
AU JOnds alike aeemed faroaritM of Heaven. 



vn. 



** Cbanob me, some God, into that breathiof roee ! 

The love-sick SirlpMng fancifully si; hi, 

Thff envied flower beholding, a« it ilea 

On Laura's breant, in exquisite repose: 

Or he would pnss into her Bird, that throws 

The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 

Enraptured,— eould he for himself engage 

The tliou!>tandth part of what the Nymph bestowa, 

And what the little carekss Innocent 

Ungraciously receives. Too dating choice! 

There are whnee calmer mind it iyt>ukl coateot 

To b*» an unculled floweret of the glen. 

Fearless of plough and scythe : or darkening wren, 

'That lunea on Duddon*s banks her slender voice. 



»» 



XI.— TBB rXKRT OHASV. 



itag^ 



No fiction was it of the antique age : 

A sky-blue stone, within this sunless cleA, 

Is of the very foot-marks unbereft 

Which tiuy Elves impressed ;— on that smooth 

Dancing with all their bniliant cqui^taga 

In secret revels— haply afler theft 

Of some sweet babe, flower stolen, and coarse weed felt 

For the distracted mother to as&unge 

Her grief with, as she might !— But, wbeie, oh ! where 

la traceable a vestige ef the notes 

That ruled those dances wild in cnaracter? 

—Deep underground ?— Or in the upper air, 

On the shrill wind oT^midnlght 1 or wher« lloati 

0*«r twilight field» tlie autumnal gOMamarl 



VI rr. 



What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 

First of his tribe, to this dark deH— who first 

In this pellucid Turrcnt slaked his thirst t 

What hopes came with him 1 whnt designs weraspread 

A Ions his path t His unpmtrcted bed 

What drP4nis encompassed ? Was the intrudec nursed 

In hideous usages^ and rkes accursed, • 

That thinned the living and disturb«l the dead 1 

No voice r'»plips ;— the earth, the ur is mute ; 

And Thou, |j|lue Streamlet, |nurQjuringyiaid*stnolmor» 

Than a soft record that, whatever fruit . 

Of ignorance thou might'st witness lieretofore. 

Thy function was to heal and to restorje. 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pollute I 



IX.— THE STKPriNOHITONeS. 

The struggling Rill insensibTy is grown 
Into a Brook of loud and stately march. 
Crossed ever and anon by plank aad areh ; 
And, for like use, lo ! what might seem a »0Qe 
Chosen fur ornament ; stone matched wiib ston« 
In studied synmietry, with interspace 
For the, clear waters to pursue their rati 
* Without restraint.— How swirtly have they flo#B, 
Succeeding— still succeeding ! Heoe tl|e Child 
Puts, when the higb-swoln Flood runs fierce and irlbl, 
Mis budding courage to tha .proof;— and he>a 
Declining Manhood ieams to note tlie sly 
And sure encroachments of Infirmity, 
Thinking how fa^t time runs, Ufa's end bqi^ near ! 



X.— TBc SAVE suBJCirr. 

Not so that Pair wbnse yoothfyl spirits danea 

With prompt emotion, urging thrm to pass ; ' 

A sweet confusion cherks the Sbepherd-Iass ; 

Bhjshiog she eyes the dizzy flood askanee^— 

To stop ashamed— too timid to advance; 

She ventures once again — another pause! — 

His outstretched hand He tanntingly Withdraws— 

She sues for help with piteous utterance! 

Chidden she Chides again ; the thrilling touch 

Both feel when h? renews the wisbed-for aid f 

Ah ! if their fluttering hearts shoifM stir too mueli. 

Should beat too strongly, lioth^ may b« betrayed. 

Tba frotte Lovas who, fnm yon high mek, saa 

The struMte* ctep their wlap for vlelory ! 

10 



XII. — BINTS FOR THE PANOT. 

Om, loitering Muse— The swift Stream chides as— on I 

Albeit his deep-worn channel doth immure 

Objects immense portrayed in miniature, 

Wild shapes for many a strange comparison ! 

Niagaras, Alpine passes, and anon 

Abodea of Naiads, calm abysiies pure. 

Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to endure 

When the broad Oak drups, a laafless skeleton, 

And U)c solidities of mortal pride, 

Palace and Tower, are crumbled Into dust ! 

—The Bard who walks with Duddon for his guide< 

Shall find such toys of Fancy thickly set: 

Turn from the sight, enamoured Muse— we roust : 

And, if thou canst^ leave them without regret ! 



ini 



— OFEW PROSPECT. 



Hail to the Aelds with Dwellhigs sprinkled o'er,— 

And one small hamlet, under a green hill, 

flustered with barn and byre, and spouting mill ! 

A glance suffices ;-^4hould we wish for more, 

Gay June would scorn us ; but When bleak winds roai* 

Through .the stifi* lance-lika shoots of pollard ash. 

Dread sweQ of auund ! loud as the gusts that lash 

The matted forests of Ontario's shore 

By wasteful steel unsihiiteir, then would I 

Turn fnto port,— and, reckless of the gale, 

Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 

While the warm ^arlh exalts the mantling ale, 

Laugh with Uic generous household heartily, 

At all the merry pranks of DonnerJale ! 



XIV. 



O AomfTAiif Stream ! the Shepherd and his Cot 
Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude ; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of itntionnry sunshine :— thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon! with their paths renewed 
By fiu and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were and few; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended hut by thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way pursue! 



XV. 

Faok thisdaep chasm— where quivering sonbeams play 
Upon iia lofUegt eraga-mine eyes behohl 
A f loooiy Nnxs, enj^neloaa, ManJt, and oold ; 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses gr«y; 
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Or^ at an etrlier ealti (e M«ri, 
Bp blazing fire^ the still twtpeiu* 
Of seJf-eomftmcent innoctnc* ; 

The mutual nod, -<Ae grave disguise 

Of hearts vitJk gladness brimming o'er ; 

:^nd some unbidden tears tkat rist 

For names once heard., and heard no mors ; 

Tears brightened by the serenade 

For infant in the cradle laid. 

JIh! not for emerald JUlds alone^ 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 

Tlkan fabled Cytherea's tone 

Glittering before the Thunderer's sights 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared^ 

The ground where we were bom and reared I 

Hail , ancient Manners 1 sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of lore whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould, 
Jlnd ye that guard them, Mountains old ! 

Bear with me, Brother ! quench the thought 

That slights this passion^ or condemns; 

If thee fond Fancy ever brought 

From the proud margin of the T%ante», 

And Lambeth's venerable towers, 

To humbler streams, and greener bowers. 

Yes, they can make., who fail to find^ 

Short leisure even in busiest days ; 

Moments to cast a look behind, 

JInd profit by those kindJy rays 

That through the clouds do sometimes steals 

And all the far-off past reveai. 

Hence, while tke imperial City's din 

Beats frequent on thy' satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I may win 

To agitations less severe. 

That neither overwhelm nor f/oy, 

But JUl the koUow vale with Joy I 



Wh«re sUlkAd the hage deer to ble tibM^ff lair' 
Throagh paths aod alleys roofed with soaibre green, 
Thousands «f years before the silent air 
Was pierced by wbixxing sbaO of bonier keet r 



III. 



How shall J paint thee 1— Be this naked stone 
My seat while I give way to such intent ; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monument. 
Make to the eyes of men thy features known. 
But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present' 
Peculiar grounds for hope to build upon. 
To dignify the itpot that gives tbee birtb, 
No sfgn of hoar Antiquity *s esteem 
Appears, and none of modern Fortune's care; 
Yet thou thyself bast round tliee shed a gieani^ 
Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness rare ; 
Prompt oflbring to tby Foster-mother, Earth :* 



IV. 



ITHE RIVER DUDDON. 

1. 

Not eiifylng shades which haplf yet may throw 

A grateful coolness round that r6cky spring, 

fiandusia, once responsive to the string 

Of the Horafian tyre with babbling flow ; 

Carele* of flowers that in perennial blow 

Round the moist marge of Persian fountains cling ; 

Heedless of Alpine torrents thundering 

Through icy portals radiant as heaven's bow ; 

I seek the ^irth-place of a native Stream. — 

All hall, ye mountains ! hall, thou morning light ! 

Better to breathe upon this nUry height 

Thao pass in needless steep from dream to dream : 

Pure flow the verse, pur*., vigorous, free, and bright, 

For Duddon, long^loved Duddoo, is my theme ! 



Taxs, cradled Nomliog of the mountain, take 

This parting glance, no negligent ar*ien ! 

A Protean change seems wrought while I purrae 

The curves, a loosely-scattered chain doth make; 

Or rather Ihou appenr'ni a glistering snake, 

iSilent, and to the gazer's eye untrue, 

Thridding with sinuous lap^e the rushes, through 

Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferncy brake. 

Starts from a dizzy fiteep the undaunted Rill 

Robed Instantly In garb of «nnw-white foam;' 

And laughing dares the Adventurer, who hath clomb' 

So high, a rival purpose to fulfil ; 

f^\6e let the Dastard backm'ard wend, and roam, 

Seeking less bold achievement, where he will! 



n. 

Child of the clouds ! remote from every taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys fabit. 

Thy handmaid Froat with spangled tissue quaint 

Thy cradle decks ; — to chant thy birth, thou hast 

No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 

And Desolation la thy Patron-saint I 

She guards thee, ruthleas Power ! who woold not spare 

TlMae mif bij forasta, once the bteon** acrtan, 



V. 

Sols listener, Duddon t to the breera that played 
With tby clear Voice, I eatlght the fltful aoand 
Wa/tail o*er aollan mnm and craggy monnd, 
-Unfruitful aolit'udea, that ammed to upbraid 
Tbe aun In htaven ! — hot now, to farm a ahad« 
For Thee, green alders have together wound- 
Their foliage ; ashes flung tlieir arms around ; 
And bircb4rees rieen in silver colonnade. 
And thou bast also tempted here to r\*e, 
*Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey ; 
Wbnae mddy children, by the mother's eyes 
Carelessly watched, ^port through the summer da/, 
Thy pleasM araoeiates ; — light as endleea Itaj^ 
On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 



"VL—rtowaas. ' 

Ekb yet onr cofirse was graced with social trees 
It lacked not old remains of hawthorn bowers. 
Where small birds warbled to their paramours ; 
And, earlier stiU^ was heard the bum of beea ; 
I saw them ply their harmless robberies, 
And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers. 
Fed by the stream with sod perpetual showers, 
Plenteously yielded to the vagrant breeze. 
There bloomed tbe strawberry of the wilderness ; 
Tbe trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blue,l 

• The deer alloded to is the Leigh, a gigantic epadea 
loaf sines anioet. 
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The tbyne her purple, like the hluBh of eyen ; 
And, if the hreaih of some to no careae 
Invited, forth they peeped so fair to vfew, 
All kinds alike seemed favouritee of Heaven. 



XI.— TBI FAKRT OHASV. 



vn. 



*' Chanok me, some God, Into that breathiof rpee !** 

The love-sick Stripling fancifully sighs, 

The envied flower beholding, as It lies 

On Laura's breast, in exquisite repose: 

Or he would pass Into her Bird, that throws 

The darts of song from ont Its wiry cage ; 

Enraptured,— eould he for himself engage 

The thousandth part of what the Nymph bestows, 

And what the little care^eM Innocent 

Ungraciously receives. Too dating choice ! 

There are whnee calmer mind it wAuld content 

To b*» an unculled floweret of the glen, 

FenrleM of plough and scythe : or darkening wren, 

That tunea on Duddon*s banks her slender voice. 



VI rr. 



No fiction was it of the antique age : 

A sky-blue stone, within thin sunless cleA^ 

Is of the very foot-marks unberefi 

Which tiny Elves impressed ;— on that smooth stag^ 

Dancing with all Uieir brilliant equipage 

In aecret revels — haply afler theft 

Of some sweet babe, flower stolen, and coarse weed left 

For the distracted mother to assuage 

Her grief with, as she might !— But, wheie, oh ! where 

la traceable a vestige ef the notes 

That ruled those dances wild in Character? 

—Deep underground 1— Or In the upper air, 

On the shrill wind oT^midnight 1 or where floati 

0*«r twilight Held* the autumnal gOMamarl 



What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 

First of his tribe, to this dark dell— who first 

In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst t 

What hopes came with him 1 whntdf>signs weraspread 

Alons his path 1 His unpmtrcted bed 

What dreams eiicompasfted 1 Was the intrudec nursed 

In hideous usages, and rkes accursed, ' 

That thinuid the living and disturbed the dead 1 

No voice rf'plirii ;— the earth, the air Is muto ; 

And Thou, bhie Streamlet, murojuringyield'stDolmore 

Than a soft record that, whatever fruit , 

Of ignorance thou migbrst witness heretofore, 

Thy function was to heal and to restore, 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pollute I 



IX. — TH» sTcrriNo^TONes. 

Thk struggling Rill inaenslbry is grown 
into, a Brook of loud and stately march, 
Crossed ever and anon by plank ami areh ; 
And, for like use, lo ! what might seeto a none 
Chosen for ornament ; stone matched wiih stona 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the. clear waters to pursue their mce 
* Without restraint.— ilow swiftly have they flo#B, 
Succeeding— still succeeding ! Here the Child 
Puts, when the high-fiwoln Flood runs fien:e and wlbl. 
Ills budding courage to the proof ;— and heVe 
Declining Manhood Jearna to note tlie sly 
And sure encroachments of Infirmity, 
ThlnA^mg how faht tine runa, li/Vs end bqi^ near ! 



XII.— HIKTS FOR THK FANCY. 

Ox, loitering Muse— The swift Stream chides aa— on ! 

Albeit his deep-worn channel doth immure 

Olijects immense portrayed in miniature, 

Wild shapes for many a strange comparison ! 

Niagaras, Alpine parses, and anon 

Abodes of Naiads, calm abysiies pure, 

Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to endure 

When the broad Oak draps, a laaflesa skeleton. 

And tlic solidities of mortal pride, 

Palace and Tower, are crumbled into dust ! 

—The Bard who walks with Duddon for his guide< 

Shall find such toys of Fancy thickly set: 

Turn from the sight, enamoured Muse— we must : 

And, if thou eanst, leave them without regret ! 



Xni. — OPBM PROSPXCT. 

Hail ttf the Heids with Dwellings sprinkled o*er,— 
And one small hamlet, under a green hill. 
Clustered with barn and byre, and spouting mill ! 
A glance suffices ;— should we wish for more. 
Gay June woulil scorn us ; but when bleak winds roaif 
Through the stifl* lance-lika shoots of pollard ash, 
Dread sweO of #ound ! loud as the gusts that lasll 
The matted forests of Ontario's shore 
By wasteful steel unsrhittcn, then would I 
Turn Into port.— and, reckless of the gale, 
Rf'ckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 
While the warm hearth exalu the manUing ale, 
Laugh with ihc generous household heartily, 
At all the merry pranks of Donncrdale I 



X.— TBE SAWB SCBJKOT. 

Not so that Pair whose ynothf|{l spirits dance 
With prompt cmotimi, urging them to pass ; ^ 
A sweet 'confufiion cherks the Shepherd-lass; 
Bhishliqt she eyes the dirzy flood askanee,— 
To stop ashamed— too timid to advance; 
She ventures once again — another pausf^! — 
His outstretched hand He tanntingly Withdraws — 
She sues for help with piteoue utterance! 
Chidden she Chides again ; the thrilling touch 
Both feel when he renews the wished-for aid f 
Ah ! if their fluttering hearts should atlr too much, 
Shonid bant too strongly, lioth^ may ba betrayed. 
Tha froMe Loves who, froB yon Mgh rack, m« 
The strufite, clap their winp for victory ! 

10 



XIV. 



O HorritTAiif Stream ! the Shepherd and hia Cot 
Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude ; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of til lege- ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of ftationary sunshine —thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon ! with ihtir paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were and few; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended hut by thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way purtuei 



XV. 



pROk thiidaep chasm— where quivering sunbeams play 
Upon iia loftlegt eraga-mina eyes behoM 
A floooy Nnxs^ enp^eloaa, ManJt, and oold ; 
A cooccve free from ahrubc and mosaea grey ; 
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In semblance fresh, m if, with dire nflVor, 
Some Statue, placed amid these repionii old 
For tutelary service, Ihrnce Imd rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Ycfterdny ! 
Was it by mortals fculpiured t— weary clavea 
Of elow endeavour ? or aliruplly cast 
Into rude siiape I>y f.rc, wiUi roaritig blast 
Tempe*8tuousIy lei loose from central caves 1 
Or fasliioncd by llie turbulence of waves, 
Then, wliea o'er hii^liesl bills the Deluge pass'd T 



XVI.— AMERICAN TRADITION, 

Bdch frultlt-M questions may not long bejjuil* 
Or plapue the fancy, 'mid the Mulptured sbow« 
Conspicuous yet where Ornonoko flows ; 
Tfu^e would the Indian answer wii^^ smile 
Aimed at tiic White Man's iznorance the while, 
Of the Great Waters tellinfi how they rose, 
Covered the plains, and, wandering where Ihey chose, 
Mounted through every Intriratu defile. 
Triumphant-— Inundation wide and deep, 
O'er which hi« Father* urpfd,,lo ridpe and sleep 
Else unapproachable, their buoyant way ; 
And carved, on mural cliff's Hndrcaded *id«, 
Bun, rooon, and stars, and btaslof chase or prey ; 
Whate'er they sougbti »bunned, loved, or deiiiad I"* 



XVif.— RBTUHN. 

A DARK plume fetch me from yon blasted Yew, 
Perched on whose top the Dani#li Baveo ctoaka; 
Aloft, the Imperial Bird of Rome involves 
Departed ages, shedding where he flew 
Loose fragments of wild wailinp, tli#t bestreW, 
The clouds, and thrill the chambers of the POCks, * 
And into silence bush the timorous flocks, 
That, calmly couching while the nightly dew 
Moistened each fleece, benenih tlie twinklinq ("tars 
Slept amid that lone Camp on Mardknoi's iieiphi/2 
Whose Guardians bent th^ Knee tu tlove and Mars: 
Or, near that myotic Round of Druid fraiut 
Tardily sinking by its proper weight 
Deep into patient Earth, from whose smooili breast it 
came ! ' 



XVIII.— S«ATHWa1TE t;HA?KL. 

Sacrkd Religion, " mother of form and fear," 
Dread Arbiire^vs of mutable respect, 
New rites ordaining wlien the old nfe wrecked, 
Or cease to plea^^e tliu fickle wort<hfpper ; 
If one strong wish may he embosomed *)ere, 
Mother of Love ! for this deep vale, protect 
Troth's holy lamp, pure source of bright cflfccl, 
Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 
That seeks to stifle it ;— as iu those days 
When this low Filef a Gof^pel Teacher knew, 
Whose good works formed an endless retinue : 
Such Priest as Chaucer sang In fervent lays ; 
Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 
And tender Goldsmith crowned wiih deathless praise ! 



XIX. — TRtBUTART STREAM. 

My frame hath often trembled with delight 

When hope presented some far-distant good, 

That seemed from heaven dencending, lik«? the flood 

Of yon pure waters, from their aCry height 

Hurrying, with lordly Daddon to unite; 

Who, 'mid a world of images imprest 

On the calm depth of bis transparent breast, 

* See Humboldt's Personal Narrative. 
t See p. 130. 



Appears to cherish roost that Torrent white. 
The fairest, softest, liveheit of them mil I 
And seldom hath ear- listened to a tune 
More lulling than the bu{>y hum of Noon, 

Swoln by that voice — wh.ree murmur musical 

-Announces to the thiisty fields a boon 

I^ewy and fresh, till t>howers again shall falL 



XX. — THE PLAIN OP DOKNBRDALB. 

Thi old Inventive Poets, had tliey seen, 

Or rather felt, the entrancement that detains 

Thy waters, Duddon ! *uiid ihe^^c /lowery plains. 

The still repos4s the rK|ui<l lapse s*^rene, 

Transferred to bowers im|i^ristiably green, 

Had beaiitifled Elysium ! But these chains 

Will soim be broken ; — a ronsh rours«> remains. 

Rough a.<« the past : where Thou, of placid mien. 

Innocuous as a firKtIiDg of the flock, 

And countenanced tike a soft renilran pky, 

Shalt chai^ie ihy temper ; and, ^ith many a shock 

Given and received In mutual jeopardy, 

Dance, like a Bacchanal, firm rock to i«Kk|* 

Tossing hei" frantic thyrsus wide and high ! 



XX r. 



WnENCE that low voice 1 — A whis'per from the heart 
That told of days kuig past, when here I roved 
With friends and kindred 'tenderly l»eV»ved ; 
Some who had early tnnndate? to di'part, 
Yet are allowed fb steal my i-ath athwart 
By Tluddon^ side : once more do we tmite, 
OiKe more beuefnh the kind Earth's tranquil light ; 
And smother d joys into new belnc siarL 
From h^r nnwotlhy seat, the cloudV Ftall 
OP Time, hrcak,^ forth t[iuni|^hant Memory ; 
lier glistening tre^^ses,, bound, yet light and free 
As' |;olden locks of birch, that rise- and fall * 
On gales thtft brea'he .too gemly to recal 
.\ughi <^ the fueling year's inclemency ! . 



XXIL — TKADXTIOK. 

A LovE-Li«RN Maid, at some far-distant time, 

Cume to this hidden pool, wliotie dept|l^ surpass 

In crystal clearness Dian's lonking-glass; 

And, gaaing, taw ihiit Ro^e, wiUch from the prime 

Derives its name, rejected as the chime •^ 

Of echo doth reverberate some s»'cvt cound: 

The stnrrv treasure frwa the blue profound ' 

She longed to ravish ;— shall she plunge, of climb 

The humid precipice, 4ind seffte the guest 

Of April, smiling high hi upper air 1 

Desperate mliernative ! tvhni trend couM dare 

To pcompt the thought ?— Upon the steep lock's boeaal 

The lonely Primrose yet rcucfws Its Klooni, 

Untouched memento of her hapleM dooci.; 



XXlIf.— snccp WAsBiKO. 

Sad thoughts, nvatuit ! — the fervour of the year, 

Poured on the fleere>encumbered flock, invites 

To laving currents for* prelusive rites 

Duly performed tiefdre the Dalesmen shear 

Their panting charge. * The distant Mountains hear. 

Hear and repeat, the turmoil that unites 

Clamour of boys ^ with inuocenl despites 

Of barking dogs, and bleatingi from strange fear. 

Meanwhile, if Duddon's spotless breast receive 

Unwelcome mixtures as the uncouth noise 
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Thickens, the pastoral River will Yorjive 
Such wrong; nor need we blame the licensed joya 
Thoaffh falae to Nature's quiet equipoli«: 
Fmnlc are the sports, the stains are fugitive. 



XXIV.— THE RBSTllTO-FLACK. 

Ill©- woo !f is past ; — upon the sultry Yncnd ' 

No zophyr breathes, no cinnd its shadow throws : 

ff we advance unstrengthened by repose, 

Farewell the tiolaee of the vagrant reed ! 

This Nooic, wiUi woodbine hung and straggling weed, 

Tempting rec««8 as ever pilgrim chose. 

Half grot, half arbour, proffers to enclmo 

Body and mind from molestation freed, 

In narrow compass — narrow as itself: 

Or if the Fancy, too industrtcus Eif, 

Be loth that we should breathe awhile exempt 

From new incitements friendly to our tAsk, 

There wanu not stealthy, prospect, that may tempt . 

Loos« Idleness to forego her wily maslc. 



XXV. 



Mkthihks 'twere no unprecedented feat 
Should some benignant MiniHter of air 
Lift, and encircle with a cloudy chair, 
The One for whom my heart shall ever beat 
With tendered love ;— or if a safer seat 
Atwpen his downy wings be fumiphed, there 
Would lodge her, and the cherished burden bear 
O'er hill and valley to this dim retreat! 
Rough ways my steps have trod ; — too rough and long 
For her companionship ; here dwells soft ease : 
With sweets which she pnrtnkes not pome distaste 
Minzlet!, and lurking con!»cioilsn«'?s of wrong ; 
Languish the fli)wers; the waters seem to waste 
Their vocal charm ; their sparkfings cease to please. 



XXVI. 



RETrRW, Content! for fondly I pursued, 
Even when a cbi'd ilie Stream'* — unheard, nnseen ; 
Through tnngfed wnf»ds. Impending rnrk.>« between; 
Or, free as air, with flyiip inquest viewed 
The sullen re-ervoirs wt\pnrr« ilieir Ik>U1 brood, 
Pure as the uiornlug, fr< fful, boisterous, keen, 
Green as the salt-sea billow?", while and frrecn, 
Poured down the hilli', a choral multitude ! 
Nor have I tracked thei course for sranty gains; 
They tausht me random cares and truant joys, 
That shield from nilsrhlef and preserve from stainS 
Vague minds, while mrn are growing out of boys; 
llatiirer Fancy owes to their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile rcios. 



XXVIL 



Fallsh, and diflfused into a a shapeless heap, 
Or quietly «elf-buried in earth's mould, 
la that embattled House, whr>se massy Keep 
Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold. — 
There dwell the gay, the toiiuiiful, the bold. 
Till nightly lameniallons, like the sweep 
Of winds— though winds were t«i!ent, struck a deep 
And lasting terror through thai ancient Hold. 
Its line of warriors flt-d ;.— they shrunk when tried 
By ghostly ^Miwer : — but Time's unsparing hand 
Hath plucked such foes, like weeds, from out the land 
And now, if m« n with men lu peace abide, 
All other strength the weakest may withstand, 
All worse assaults may safely be deAed. 



XXVIIf.— JOURinBT RKKBWSD. 

I ftost while yet iJje cattle, heat-opprest, 
Pjowded together under rustling trees, 
Brushed by the current of the water-breeze ; 
And for their sakes, atid love of all that rest. 
On Duddon's inar<!in, in the sheltering nest ; 
For all the startled KcaJy tribes that slink 
Into his coverts, nud each fearless link 
Of danring iMsCcts lorped upon his* breast ; 
For these, and hopes jir.d recollections worn 
Close to the vital scat of human clay ; 
Glad meetings — tender partings — that upstay 
The drooping mind of ni)-ence, by vows sworn 
In his pure presence near the tryKting thorn ; 
i thanked the Leader of ray onward way. 



XXIX. 



No- record tells of lance opposed to lance. 

Horse charging horse, 'mid these retired domains ; 

Tells that their turf drank purple from the veins 

Of heroes fallen, or struggling to advance. 

Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 

Of victory, that struck through heart and reins. 

Even to the inmost seal of mortal pains, 

And lightened o'er the pallid eotintenance. 

Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 

In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn 

The passing Winds memorial tribute pay ; 

The Torrents chant their praise, inspiring scorp 

Of power usurped with proclamation high. 

And gtad acknowledgment of lawful sway. 



XXX. 



Who twerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion — a good name. 
Recovers not his loss; but walks with shame, 
With doubt, with f^ar, and haply with remorse : 
And oft-times he, who, yielding to the force 
Of chnncc-t<mptati«»n, ere his journey end. 
From cliosen comrade turns, or faithful friend, 
In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
Not so with such as loosely wear the chain 
That binds them, pleasant River! to thy side !— 
Throuuhlhe rough copve whetlThou with hasty stride, 
I choose to saunter o'er the grassy plain, 
Sore, when the separation has been tried, 
That we, who part in love, shall meet again. 



XXXI. 



Thk KtKK of ULPnA to the Pilgrim's eye 

Is welcome as a Star, thai doth present 

Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 

Of a black cloud diffused o'er half the sky : 

Or as a fruilful palm-tree towering higli 

O'er the parched waste beside an Arab's tent ; 

J'r the Indian tree whose branches, downward l)«nt, 

Take root again, a boundlesa canopy. 

How sweet were leisure ! could it yield no more 

Than 'mid that wave-washed Church-yard to reclinei 

From pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine ; 

Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoor 

Of distant moon lit mountains faintly shine, 

Soothed by the unseeu River's gentle roar. 



XXXll. 



Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep ; 
Lingering no more 'mid flower-enamelled lands 
And blooming thickets ; nor by rocky bands 
Held ;— but in radiant progress tow'rd the Deep 
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Wbere mightiest riven hito powerleis sleep 
8ink, and forget their natu re ;—noaD expands 
Majestic Duddon, over sinnuth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered eweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened roijnd biui :— hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topped hills, behold hipi from afar ; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish Downs, 
With Commerce freighted, or triumphant War. 



XXXin.— concLuaioif. 
But here no cannon thundera to the gale; 
Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimsiin ftplendour; lowly is the mast 
That riees liere, and humbly spread the sail ; 
W hile, less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
Throuf;h which with strange vicissitudes he passed, 
The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 
Where all his unambitious functions fail. 
And may thy Poet, cloud-born Btream ! be fre«, 
The sweets of earth coni*'ntedIy resigned. 
And each tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distance, to advance like Thee, 
Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingl« with Eternity ! 



XXXIV.— AriER-THorGnT. 

/ Thought of Thce^ my partner and my gndde^ 

A9 being east away. — yain sympathies! 

For^ baekicardy Duddon ! as I east my eya^ 

I see what was, and is, and will abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall not cease to glide ; 

T%e Form remains, the Funetion never dies; 

While tor, the brare tJie mighty, and the wiss, 

We Msn, who in our mom of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ; — be it so I . 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and eut, and serve the future hour; 

J§nd if, as tow'rd the silent- tomb we go. 

Through love., through hope, and faith's trauscendsnt 

dpwer, 
We feel that w* are greater than we hnow.* 



POSTSCRIPT. 
A Poet, whose works arc not yet known As they 
deserve to be, thus enters ui>on his description of 
the " Ruins of Rome :" 

" The rising Sun 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aioft;" 

|ind ends thus — 

" The setting Sun displays 
His visible great round, between yon towers. 
As through two shady clifls." 

Mr. Cniwe, in bis excellent !oco-de«riptlve Poem, 
5* Lewesdon Hill," Is still more expeditious, finish- 
ing the whole on a May-morning, before breakfast. 
" To morrow for severer thought, but now 
To breakfast, and keep festival to-day." 

No one believes, or is desired to believe, that 
these Poems were actually composed within such 
limits of time ; nor was there any reason why a 
prose statement should acquaint the Reader with the 
plain fact, to the disturbance of poetic credibility. 
But, in the present case, I am compelled to men 
tion, that the a)>ove series of Sonnets was the growth 

• '» And feel that I am happier than I know.**— 
Milton. 

The allusion to the Greek Poet will be obvioiw to the 
classical reader. 



of oiany yenr*;— ilM one which stands the 14th war 
the first produced ; and others were added upon oc- 
casional visits tu the Btream, or as recoilectioaa of 
the scenes npon Its banks awakened a wish to de- 
scribe them. In this manner I had proceeded in- 
sensibly, without perceiving that 1 was trespassing 
upon ground preoccupied, at least as far as inten- 
tion went, by Mr. Coleridge; who, more than twen- 
ty years 'ago, used to speak of writing a rural Poem, 
to be entitled '* The Brook," of which he has given 
a sketch in a recent publication. But a particular 
subject, cannot, I think, much interfere with a gene- 
ral one ; and I have been further kept from en- 
croaching upon any right Mr. C. may still wish to 
exercise, by the restriction which the frame of the 
Sonnet imposetl upon me, narrowing unavoidably 
the range of thought, and precluding, thoiif h not 
without its advantages, many graces to which a 
freer movement of verse would naturally have led. 
May I not venture, then, to hope, that. Instead 
of being a bindcrance, by anticipation of any part 
of the subject, these Sonnets may remind Mr. Coleridge 
of his own more comprehensive design, and induce 

him to fulfil it t There is a sympathy in streams, — 

*' one calleth to another ;" and, I would gladly be- 
lieve, that " The Brook" will, ere long, murmur in 
concert with " The Duddon." But, asking pardon foK 
this fancy, I need not scruple to say, that those ver- 
ses must indeed be ill-fated which can enter upon such 
pleasant walks of nature, without receiving and gi- 
ving inspiration. The power of waters over the minds 
of Poets has been acknowledged from the earliffs^ 
ages ;— through tne " Flumina amem sylvasque in- 
glorius" of Virgil, down to the sublime apostrophe 
lo the great rivers of the earth, by Armstrong, and 
the simple ejaculation of Burns, (ctiosen, if I recol- 
lect right, by Mr. Coleridge, as a motto fur his eas- 
bryo " Brook,**) 

" The Muse nae Poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel* he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting hum's meander. 
And ma* tuink lano." 



NOTES. 
Sonnet vi.— Note 1. 
" There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness. 
The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blueV 

Thkss two lines are in a gn at measure taken from 
'* The Beauties of Spring, a Juvenik Poi m,** by the 
Rev. Joseph Sympson, author of " The Vision of Al- 
fred," ice He was a native of Cumberland, and was 
educated In the vate of GraiFmere, and at Hnwkshead 
school : his pnems are little known, but they contain 
passages of splendid description ; and the vemiflcation 
of his "Vision of Alfred" is harmonious and anima 
ted. In describing the motions of the Sylphs, that coo* 
stitute the strange machinery of his Poem, he usee 
the following illustiative simile :— 

" Glancing frrm their plumes 

A changeful light the azure vault illumes. 
Less varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 
The streamy glories of the Boreal morn 
That wavering to and fro their radiance shed 
On Bothnia's |pulf with glaf'sy ice oVrcpread, 
Where the lone native as he homeward glides, 
On polished sandals o'er the imprisoned tides, 
And still the balance of his frame preserves. 
Wheeled on alternate foot in lengthening curves, 
Sees at a glance, above him and below. 
Two rival heavens with (k]nal splendour glow. 
Sphered in the centre of the world he seems ; 
For ail around with soft eflfulgence gleams ; 
Stars, moons, and meteors, ray oppose to ray, 
And solemn midnight poan the blate of day.*' 
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Re wu m man of ardent feelinf, and bis faculties 
of mind, particularly his memory, were extraordina- 
ry. Brlei notice* of his life ought to find a place in 
the History of Wentmnreland. 

Sonnet xvii.— Note 2. 

The Eaolk requirps a In rfre domain /or itaaiipp'>rt. 
but several pairs, not many years ago, weie coiMtaut- 
ly resident in tb\» country, building their nests in the 
steeps of Borrowdale, Wniitdale, Ennerdnle, and on 
the eastern side of IIHvellyn. Often hnve I heard 
anglern spealc of the vraudeur of their appearance, 
as they hovered over Red Tarn, in one of tbe eo<-es 
of this mountain. The bird frequently returns, but 
ia aiwnys destroyed. Not long since, one vifited Ry* 
dal Lake, and remaining some hours near its banks • 
tbe consternation which it ocrasloned among the dif- 
ferent fiperies of fowl, particularly the heions, was 
expressed by loud screanu. The horse also is natu- 
rally afraid of the eagle.— There were several Roman 
stations nmoog tl ese mountains; the most conside- 
rable secniii to have been in a meadow at the head 
of Windermere, eiitabiiiilied, undoubtedly, as a check 
over the passes of Kirkstone, Dunmail-raise, and of 
Hardknnt and Wrynose. On the margin of Rydal 
Lake, a coin of Tri^jan was dterovered very lately. — 
The Roman Foar here alluded to, called by the coun- 
try people " HarUkHol Castle," is most impressively 
situated half way down the hill on the rifshl of the 
road that descends from Hardknnt into Eskdale. It 
has esca|)cd the notice of most antiquarians, and is 
but sliiztitly mentioned by Lysons. — he Drdidical 
Ciaci.K is about half a mile to the left of the road 
ascending Stone-.^ide from the vale of Duddon: the 
country people call it " Sunken Church." 

The reader wlio may have been interested in the 
foregoing Sonnets, (which together may be consider* 
ed as a Pocni,) will not be displeased to find in this 
plHce a proi^e account of the Duddon, extracted from 
Green's c« mprehMisive Guide to the I^akes, lately pub- 
lli>lied. *' The road li-ading from Coniston to Broogh' 
ton is over high ground, and coniniands a view of 
the River Duddon. which, at high water* is a grand 
sight, hnving the beautiful and fertile lands of lian- 
casliire and Cumberland stretching each way from 
its margin. In this extensive vi**\v. the face of ntt- 
|Ure is displayed in a wonderful vaileiy of hill and 
dale; wooded fzn u ids and bni dings ; amongst the 
latter, Drougliinn T<>wer. sfat<'d on the crown of a 
bill, rJ.«:nr eii-gantty (rom the va'ley, is an object of 
exrrnordinary interPHt. Feniliiy on each nide is grad- 
ually diniiriifhed, nitd loiit in th^ sup«*rior heivhts of 
Btarkconib, in Cumberland, and the highlands be- 
tween Kirkby and Ulvergtone 

*' The rond from Broughton to Seathwaite is on 
the bnnksof the Duddon, and on its Lancashire side 
It is of vorious elevations. The river is an amusing 
companion, one while brawling and tumbling over 
rocky preripicen, until the agitated water lN;comes 
again calm by arriving at a smoother and less pre- 
cipitous iHfd, but its course is f>oon again rufllrd. and 
the current thrown into every variety of foam which 
the rocky channel of a river can give to water.'* — 
Fide QrreiCs Guide to tkr J^akeji, vol. I. pp. 98—100. 
After all, the traveller would be most gratified who 
should approach this beautiful Stream, neither at its 
soun-e, as is done in the Sonnets, nor from its ter 
miuation ; but from Cuni^ton over Walna Scar ; first 
descending into a little circular valley, a collateral 
compartment of the long winding vale through which 
flows the Uuddou. This recess, towards the close of 
Beptcmber, wtiun the uficr-grasa of the meadows is 
still of a fre«h grepu, with the leaves of many of 
the trees faded, but perhaps none fallen, is truly en. 
chanting. At a point elevated enough to show the 
ymrioua objects in the valley, and not so high m to 



diminiah their Importance, tbe stranger will imttBc 
lively halt. On tbe foreground, a little below the 
most fivourable station, m rude foot-bridge is thrown 
over the bed of the noisy brook foaming by the way- 
t»ide. Russet and craggy hills, of bold and varied 
outline, surround the level valley, which Is besprink- 
led with gray rocks plumed with birch trees. A few 
homesteads are interspersed, In some places peeping 
out from among tbe rocks like hermitages, whose site 
has been chosen for the benefit of sunj^hine as well 
as sheher ; In other instances, the dwelling-house, 
barn, and byre, compose together a crucif«irm struc- 
ture, which, with its embowering trees, and the ivy 
clothing part of the walls and roof like a fleece, call 
to mind the remains of an ancient abbey. Time, In 
most cases, and nature every where, have given a 
sanctity to the humble works of man, that are scat- 
tered over this peaceful reilrrmenr. Hence a har- 
mony of tone and colour, a perfection and consum- 
mation of beauty, which would have been marred 
had aim of purpose interfered with the course of con- 
venience, utility, or necessity. This unvitiated region 
stands in no need of tbe veil of twilight to soften 
or dit<gui»e its features.' As it glistens in the morn- 
ing sunshine, It would fill the spectator's heart with 
gladsnmene^s. Looking from our chosen station, he 
would feel an Impatience to rove among its path- 
ways, to be greeted by the milkmaid, to wander fropi 
house to house, exchanging " good-monows" as tic! 
passed the open doors; but, at evening, when the suit 
is set, and a pearly light gleams from the western 
quarter of the sky, with an answering light froiq 
the smooth surface of the meadows ; when tbe tree* 
are dusky, but each kind still distinguishable ; when 
tbe cool air has condensed the blue smoke rising 
from the cottage-chimneys ; when the dark mossy 
stones seem to sleep in the bed of the foaming Brook; 
tken^ he would be unwilling to move forward, not 
less from a reluctance to relinquish what he bvholda^ 
than from an apprehension of disturbing, by his ap- 
proach, the quietnes? beneath him. Issuing from the 
plain of this valley, the Brook descends in a rapid tor- 
rent, passing by the churchyard of Seathwaite, Tbe 
traveller is thus conducted at once into the midst 
of the wild and beautiful scenery which gave occm-^ 
sinn to the Bonnets from the I4th to the 20ih inclusive. 
From the point where the Seathwaite Brook joina 
the Duddon, is a view upward:*, into the pass through 
which the River makes its way Into the Plain of 
Donnerdnle. The perpendicular rock on the rigb| 
bears the ancient Briiish name ofTntPKN; theonf 
oppoKlie is called Walla-bareow Ceao. a name 
that occurs in several places to designate rocks of 
the same character. Tin; chaotic aspect of the scent 
is well marked by the exprcssi n of a stranger, who 
strolled out while dinner was preparing, and at hi« 
return, being arktd by Ms hoft, '* What ;vay bt 
had been wandering ?" replied, " As far as it ia Jiwr 
ishrd r 

The bed of the Duddon Is here strewn with large 
fragments of rocks fallen from aloft ; which, as Mr, 
Green truly says, "are happily adaptr^d to the many- 
shaped waterfalls," (or rather water breaks, for none 
of them are high,) " displayed in the short space of 
half a mile." That there is some hazard in frequen- 
ting these desolate places, I myself have had proof; for 
one night an Immense mass of rock fell upon the 
very spot where, with a friend, I had lingered the 
day before. The concuHslon," says Mr. Green, speak- 
ing of the event, (for he also, in tbe practice of hli 
art, on tbat day sat exposed for a still longer time 
to tbe same peril,) " was heard, not without alarm, 
by tbe neighbouring shepherde." But to return to 
Seatbwaltft Cburcb-yant: it contalna tbe folluwlng 
inscription. 
" In meiBoryof the Rtrorend Eoben Wmlktr, wh6 
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Wbere mightiest riven into pnwerleM sleep 
8ink, and forget their nature; — now expands 
Majestic Duddon, over Mnouth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered BWt-ep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened roynd biui :— hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topped hills, behold bipi from afar ; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish Downs, 
With Commerce freighted, or triumphant War. 



XXXIII.— COKCLCSIOIC. 

But here no cannon thunders to the gale; 

Upon the wave no haughty ppndants cast 

A crimsun splendour; lowly is the m<i8t 

That rises here, and humbly spread the sail ; 

\A hile, less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 

Through which with strange vicissitudes he passed, 

The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 

Where all his unambitious functions fail. 

And may thy Poet, cloud-born Btream ! be fVee, 

The sweets of earth coni*'ntedIy resigned, 

And each tumultuous working left behind 

At seemly distance, to advance like Thee, 

Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 

And soul, to mingle with Eternity ! 



XXXIV. — ArTKR-THoronT. 

/ Thought of Thegy my partner and my gvide^ 

At being ca^t away. — Vain sympathies! 

FoTy backward^ Duddon ! as I east my eyet^ 

I see what wms, and is, and will abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall not cease to glide ; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies; 

While we, the brate the mighty, and the vim, 

We Men, who in our mom of youth de/Ud 

The elements, must vanish ; — be it so I 

F.nough, if somethinsf from our hands have power 

To live, and cut, and serve the future hour; 

Jind if, as tow'rd the silent- tomb we go, 

Through lovr^ through hope, and faith's transceiuUnt 

dower, 
We feel that we are greater tham ass know.* 



POSTSCRIPT. 
A PoBT, whose works arc not yet known as tbey 
deserve to be. thus enters upon his description of 
tJie " Ruins of Rome :" 

" The rising Snn 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aloft;" 
pnd ends thus— 

*' The setting Sun displays 
His visible great round, between yon towers, 
As through two shady clitfs.*' 

Mr. Crowe, in his excellent loco-descriptive Poem, 
** Lewesdon Hill," is still more expeditious, finish- 
ing the whole on a May-morning, before breakfast. 
" To morrow for severer thought, but now 
To breakfast, and keep festival to-day." 

No one believes, or is desired to believe, that 
these Poems were actually composed within such 
limits of time ; nor was there any reason why a 
prose statement should acquaint the Reader with the 
plain fact, to the disturbance of poetic credibility. 
But, in the present case, I am compelled to men 
Uon, that the above series of Sonnets was the growth 

* ** And feel thatl am happier than I know.** — 
Milton. 

The allusion to the Greek Po«t will be obvious to tbe 
classical reader. 



of oiany year*^— liM one wblch'tUnds the 14tii war 
the first produced ; and others were added upon oc 
rasional vlkits tu the Stream, or as recollectioaa of 
the scenes upon its banks awakened a wish to de- 
scribe them. In this manner I had proceeded in- 
sensibly, without perceiving that 1 was trespassing 
upon ground preoccupied, at least as far as inten- 
tion went, by Mr. Coleridge ; who, more than twen- 
ty years*ago, used to speak of writing a rural Poem, 
to be entitled '* The Brook," of which be has given 
a sketch Jh a recent publication. But a particular 
subject, cannot, I think, much interfere with a gene- 
ral one ; and I have been further kept from en- 
croaching upon any right Mr. C. may still wish ta 
exercise, by the restriction which the frame of tbe 
Sonnet imposed upon me, narrowing unavoidably 
the range of thought, and precluding, though not 
without its advantages, many graces to which a 
freer movement of verse would naturally have led. 
May I not venture, then, to hope, that, instead 
of being a bindorance, by anticipation of any part 
of the subject, these Sonnets may remind Mr. Coleridge 
of bis own more comprehensive design, and induce 

him to fulfil iti There is a sympathy in streams,— 

*' one calleih to another ;" and, I would gladly be- 
lieve, that " The Brook" will, ere long, murmur in 
concert with '* The Duddon." But, asking pardon for 
this fancy, I need not scruple to say, that those ver- 
ses must indeed be ill-fated which can enter upon such 
pleasant walks of nature, without receiving and gi- 
ving inspiration. The power of waters over the miiida 
of Poets has been acknowledged from the earliest 
ages ; — through tne " Flumina amem sylvasque In- 
glorius" of Virgil, down to the sublime apostrophe 
to the great rivers of the earth, by Armstrong, and 
the simple ejaculation of Burns, Cclrosen, if 1 recol- 
lect right, by Mr. Coleridge, as a motto for his em- 
bryo " Brook,") 

" The Muse nae Poet ever fand her, 
Tilt by himsel* he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn's meander^ 
And ma* think lano." 



NOTES. 
Sonnet vi.— Note 1. 
" There bloomed the strawberry of the wildemesr. 
The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blueV 

Thkss two lines are in a gnat measure taken from 
" The Beauties of Spring, a Juvenik Po« m," by the 
Rev. Joseph Syropsim, author of " Tbe Vision of Al- 
fred," Sep He was a native of Cumberland, and was 
educated in the vale of GraFmere, nnd at Uawkshead 
school : his pnems are little known, but they contain 
passages of splendid description ; and the versification 
of his ** Vision of Alfred" is harmonious and anima 
ted. In describing the motions of the Sylphs, that cnn~ 
stitute the strange machinery of his Poem, he usee 
tbe following illustrative simile : — 

" Glancing frrm their plumes 

A changeful light the azure vault illumes. 
Less varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 
The streamy glories of the Boreal morn 
That wavering to and fro their radiance shed 
On Bothnia's gulf with glassy ice o'lrrpread. 
Where the lone native as he homeward glidea, 
On polished sandals o*er the imprisoned tides. 
And still the balance of his t'rame preserves. 
Wheeled on alternate foot in lengthening curveSi 
Sees at a glance, above him and below. 
Two rival heavens with #qnal splendour glow. 
Sphered In the centre of the world he seems ; 
For all around with soft effulgence gleams ; 
Biara, moons, and meteors, ray oppose to ray. 
And Bolema midnigin poan the blase of day.*' 
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Re wu m man of ardent feelinf, and bla fteultlea 
of mind, particularly his memory, were extraordina- 
ry. Brie: notice* of Ilia life ought to find a place in 
the History of Wentmoreland. 

Sonnet xvii.— Note 2. 

The Eaolk requirpa a lorfre domain /or itaaiipp^rt. 
but e«veral pairs, not many years ago, weie conviant- 
ly resident in thit) country, building their neats in the 
ateeps of Borrowdaie, Waftdale, Ennerdale, and on 
the ea«tern side of Ilelvellyn. Often have I beard 
anglers speak of the vraudeur uf their appearance, 
as they hovered over Red Tarn, in one of the eo<*eB 
of this mountain. The bird frequently returns, but 
is alwnys destroyed. Not king since, one vi*>ited Ry- 
dal Lake, and remaining some hours near its banks* 
tbe consternation which it ocrnsinned among the dif- 
ferent BpfirJes of fowl, particularly tbe heions, was 
expres!>e<i by loud screanu. Tlie horse also is natu- 
rally afraid of the eagle— There were several Roman 
stations among tt ese mountains; the most conKide- 
rable seems to have been in a meadow at the head 
of Windermere, e^tabliiflied, undoubtedly, as a check 
over the passes of Kirkstone, Dunmaii-raise, and of 
Hardknnt and Wrynnse. On the margin of Rydal 
Lake, a coin of Trajan was dlarovered very lately. — 
Tbe Roman Foar here alluded to, called by the coun- 
try people " Hardknot Cattle" is most impressively 
situated half way down the hill on the right of the 
road that descends from H.irdknot into Eskdale. It 
has escaped the notice of most antiquarians, and ia 
but slightly mentioned by Lysona. — he Druidical 
CiRcr.K is about half a mile to the left of the road 
ascending Slone-^ide from the vale of Duddon: the 
country people call it " Suttken Church." 

The render who may have been interested in the 
foregoing Sonnets, (which together may be consider* 
ed as a Poem,) will not be di- pleased to find in this 
piHce a profse arconnt of the Duddon, extracted from 
Greeirs crmprehcnsive Guide to the lAikes^ lately pub- 
lished. '* The rond li'sduig from Coni«iton to Brough* 
ton u over high ground, and commands a view of 
the RivfT Dnddnn . wliichf at high water, is a grand 
sight, having the lieantiful and fertile lands of T<an- 
cashire and t^timherland stretching each way from 
its margin. In this extensive view, the face of nii- 
|Ure is displayed in a wonderful vaileiy of bill snd 
dale; wooded gn u «dai and bni dings ; amongst the 
latter, Broughton T«iwer. seated on the crown of a 
hill, rls^n' eli-nantly (rom the valley, is an object of 
extrnordinary lnterej«t. Fenllily on each side is grad- 
ually diniinifshed, nnd lost in th^ Pup«frior heights of 
Blackconib, in Cnmherland, and the highlands be- 
tween Kirkby and Ulverstone 

" The rond from Broughton to Seathwaite is on 
the bnnksof the Duddon, and on its Lancashire side 
it is of virioua elevations. The river is an amusing 
compnnHm, one while brawling and tumbling over 
rocky precipi(-ei«, until the agitated water becomes 
agnin calm by arriving at a sfno<ither and less pre- 
cipitous bed, but its course is e-non again rufllrd. and 
the current thrown into every variety of foam which 
tbe rocky channel of a river can give to water."— 
Fide Green's Guide to the Lakes, vol. I. pp. 98—100. 

After all. the traveller would be most gratified who 
should approach this beautiful Stream, nt^ither at iu 
source, as is done in the Sonnets, nor from its ten 
mination ; but from Cunirton over VValna Scar ; first 
descending into a little circular valley, a collateral 
compartment of the long winding vale through which 
floWA the Duddon. This recess, towards the close of 
Beptember, when the aftergrass of the meadows is 
atill of a fresh greirn, with the leaves of many of 
the trees faded, but perhaps none fallen, is truly en. 
chanting. At a point elevated enough to show the 



diminish their Importance, tbt stranger will imttac 
lively halt. On the foreground, a little below tiM 
most fivourable station, a rude foot-bridge Is thrown 
over the bed of the noisy brook foaniir«g by tbe way- 
side. Russet and craggy hills, of biild and varied 
outline, surround the level valley, which Is bespriiili- 
led with gray rocks plumed with birch trees. A few 
homesteads are interspersed. In some places peeping 
out from among the rocks like hermitages, whose site 
has been chosen for the benefit of sunshine as well 
as shelter ; in other instances, the dwelling-house, 
barn, and byre, compose together a cruciform struc- 
ture, which, with its embowering trees, and the ivy 
clothing part of the walls and roof like a fleece, call 
to mind the remains of an ancient abbey. Time, in 
most cases, and nature every where, have given a 
sanctity to the humble works of man, that are scat- 
tered over this peaceful retirement. Hence a har- 
mony of tone and cobmr, a perfection and consum- 
mation of beauty, which would have been marred 
had aim of purpose interfered with the course of con- 
venience, ntllity, or necessity. This un vitiated region 
stands in no need of the veil of twilight to soften 
or di!<gui>e its features.' As it glistens in the morn- 
ing sunshine, it would fill the spectator's heart with 
glndeomeness. Looking from our chosen station, he 
would feel an Impatience to rove among its path- 
ways, to be greeted by the milkmaid, to wander from 
house to house, exchanging " good-moriows" as ht^ 
paseed the open doors; but, at evening, when the sun 
is set, and a pearly light gleams from the w^estem 
quarter of the sky, with an answering light fron^ 
the smooth surface of the meadows ; when the tree* 
are dusky, but each kind still distinguishable ; when 
the cool air has condensed the blue smoke rising 
from the cottage-chimneys ; when the dark mossy 
stones seem to sleep in the bed of the foaming Brook; 
then, he wouhl be unwilling to move forward, not 
less from a reluctance to relinquish what be beholds^ 
than from an apprehension of disturbing, by his ap-: 
proach, the quietnesi* beneath him. Issuing from thq 
plain of this valley, the Brook descends in a rapid tor- 
rent, passing by the churchyard of Seathwaite, Tbe 
traveller Is thus conducted at once into the midst 
of the wild and beautiful scenery which gave riccaT 
sion to the Bonnets from the Mth to the SOih inclusive. 
Prom the p«)int where the Seathwaite Brook joina 
the Duddon, is a view upwards, into the pass through 
which the River makes its way into the Plain of 
Donnerdnle. The perpendicular rock on the rigfa^ 
bears the ancient BriMsh name of Thb pkn ; the onf 
oppoKlte is called VValla-bareow Crag, a name 
that occurs in several places to designate rocks of 
the came character. Tin: chaotic aspect of the scene 
is well marked by the expre><si n of a stranger, who 
strolled out while dinner was preparing, and at big 
return, being nrktd by Ms hoft, ** What Jiray he 
had been wandering V* replied, *< As far as it is Jinr 
ishrd r 

The bed of the Duddon is here strewn with large 
fragments of rocks fallen from aloft ; which, as Mr, 
Green truly says, '* are happily adapted to the many- 
shaped waterfalls," (or rather water breaks, for none 
of them are high,) ** displayed in the short space of 
half a mile." That there is some hazard in frequen- 
ting these desolate places, I myself have had proof; for 
one night an Immense mass of rock fell upon the 
very spot where, with a friend, I had lingered the 
day before. Tbe concussion," says Mr. Green, speak- 
ing of tbe event, (for he also, in the practice of hfe 
art, on that day sat exposed for a still longer time 
to the same peril,) *' was heard, not without alarm, 
by the neighbouring shepherds." But to return to 
Seathwaitft Cbureb-yant: tt containa tbe folluwtng 
Inscription. 



yarious objects in the valley, and not so high m to " In meoMryof the Rererend Eobcn Walker, wh^ 
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died'the 25th of Jun^ 1802 in the 93d year of Uie age, 
and 67ih of his curacy at Seailiwaite. 

" AlBo, of Anne hl» wifi-, who died the 28ih of 
January, in the 93*1 year of her age." 

In he parl«h-regl8ler of Stalliwaitc Chapel, is thl« 

""^'Buried, June 28. the Rev. Rohert Walker. He 
was curaic of Seathwalie Bixiy-slx yenr;«. He was a 
man singular for bis temperance, industry, and iu- 

tegriiy." 

This individual h the Pastor alluded to, in the 
elghieenUi Sonnet, as a worthy comp<^rof the Coun- 
try Parson of Chaucer, tec. In the Seventh Book 
of the Excursion, an abstract of his character is given 

beginning — 

*» A Priest abides before whoae life such doubu 

Fall to the ground :— " 
And some account of his life, for it is worthy of be- 
ing recorded, will not be out of place here. 



MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT WALKER. 

Im The year 1709, Robert Walker was born at Un- 
dcr-Crag, 'in Seathwaite ; he was the youngest of 
twelve children. Hi* eldesi brother, who inherited 
the small family estate, died at Under-Crng, aged 
ninety-four, being twenty four years older than the 
subject of this Memoir, who was born of the sam.: 
mother. Robert was a sickly infant; and, throuRh 
bis boyhood and youth continuing to be of delicate 
fV-ame and tender health, it was deennd best, accord- 
ing to the country phrase, to breed him a scholar ; 
for it was not likely that he would b»- able to earn 



hia necic for a stock , a coarae apron, and m pair of 
great wooden-aoled shot;*, plated with Iron to pre- 
serve them, (what we call clogs in rheae parts,) wit* 
a child upon his knee, eating hi* breakfaat : his 
wife, and the remainder of his children, were some 
of thi'm employed In waiting upon each other, the 
reat In teaaing and spinning wool, at which trade 
he is a great proficient ; and moreover, when It is 
made ready for sale, will lay it, by sixteen or 
thirty-two pounds weiirht, upon hia back, and on 
foot, seven or ei;rht mites will carry it to the mar- 
ket, even In the depth of winter I waa not uioeli 
surprised at all tbia, aa you may poaalbly be, bar- 
ing heard a great deal of it related before. But I 
must confess myself astonished with the alacrity and 
the good humour that appeared both In tbe elergr- 
man and his wife, and more ao, at th« aenae and 
ingenuity of the clergyman himself.'* 

Then follows a letter, from another peraon, dated 
1755, from which an extract shall be given. 

^* By his frugality and good manageinent, be keepa 
the wolf from the door, aa we aay ; and If he ad- 
vances a little in the world. It Is owing more to his 
ow^n care, than to any thing else he haa to rely 
upon. I don*t find hia inclination Is running after 
furtlier preferment. He ia settled among the people, 
that are happy among themselves ; and lives In tba 
greatest unanimity and friendship with them ; and, 
I believe, the minister and people are exceedingly 
satisfied with each other ; and Indeed how should 
they be dissatisfied, when they have a peraon of so 
much worth and probity for their pastor T A 



man, 
who, for his candour and meekness, his sober, chaste, 

lor II WHF m»» ,,'*r..j % ~ and virtuous conversation, his soundness in princi- 

a livelihood by bodily labour. At that period few of p,^ ^^^^ practice, Is an ornament to his profnwlon, 
.^-__ ^-.„. ».^,» r..,«t«h».i «riiii «rl»M.i houses . the 1 ^^^^ ^^^ honour to the country he is In; and bear 



these Dales were furnished with acluxilhouses ; the 
children being taught to read and write in the cha 
pel ; and in the same conkcrnted building, where ho 
oflitiaJed for hi many yeais both as preacher and 
iicho4ilmaster, he himself received the rudiments of 
Ms edurnlion. In hia youth lie became schoolmas- 
ter at Lowes-water ; not iM-inp called upon, proba- 
bly, In that situation, to t« nch more than reading, 
writing, and arlilmitiic. But, by the a^hl^-taiice of a 
••Gentleman" In the nelghbourlmod, he acquired, at 
leisure hours, a kn< wledjie of the da.^i'its, and became 
qualified for taking holy orders- rpi.n lils.ordinniion» 
be had the offer of two curacies : lh«* one, Torvtr' 
In the vale of Conwton,— the other, Seathwaite. in 
his native vale. The value of each was the same, 
vtx.five |»oundsppr aaniim ; but the cure of Senthwniie 
baving a cottage attached to it. as he wished to marry, 
be chose it in preference. Tiieyniiiig per«<ni on wlnnn 
bis affections were fixed, though in the condition of 
B dimiestic servant, had given promise, by her seri- 
ous and modest deportment, and by her virtuous dLs- 
pnniiinns, that she was worthy to become the help- 
mate of a man enieiing Ufion a p!nn of life sucli a^* 
he had marked out for himself. By her fru(!ali:y she 
had «rored up a nnall «um of money, with which 
they began housekeeping. In 1725 or 1736, he enter- 
ed up«in lib* curacy ; and nineteen year« nfteiwardy, 
hia situation Is thus drsicrilM-d, in some letters to be 
fotmd In the Annual Register for 17C0, from which 
the foflowlug is extracted :— 



To Mr. 



" Sir, Coniston, July 26, 1754. 

" I was the other day upim a party of pleatnire, 



about five or six miles from this place, where I met 
with a very striking object, and <»f a iialme not very 
common. Going into a c!erpyninn's house (of whom 
I had frequently heard) I found him sitting at the 
head of a k>ng square table, such as is commonly 
used in this country, I y tbe lower cissti of penp!e, 
dressed In a coarse blue frock, iriuimecl with black 
horn bottona ; m checked ahlrt, m leathern strap about 



Willi me if I say, the plainness of his dress, the 
sanctity of his manners, the simplicity of his doc- 
trine, aud the vehemence of his expreasion, have a 
sort of resemblance to the pure practice of primitive 
ChriDtiaiiity." 

We will now give his own account of himself, to 
be fuuud in tne same place. 

From the Rev. Robert W^alkkr. 
" Sir, 
"^ Yours of the 3Sth Inatant was communicated to 

me by Mr. C , and 1 should have returned an 

immefliate answer, but tlie hand of Providence tlien 
lying heavy u|iou an amialiie pledge of conjugal en- 
dearment, haih since taken from me a promising girl, 
which the Uiitc«msulate muiher too peiinively laments 
the loss of ; though we have yet eight living, all 
licalthful, ho|>eful children, wbu^e names and agea 
aie as IoUowm:— Zaccheus, aged a most eighteen ytars; 
Elizabeth, sixteen years and ten months ; Mary, fif- 
teen ; Mo^es, thirteen years and three months; Saiah, 
ten years and three months; Mabel, eight years and 
three months ; Wlliinm Ty»jon, three years and eight 
months ; and Anne Ehther, one year and three months ; 
besides Anne, who died two \ears and six montha 
ago, and was then ngeil Iwiwecn nine and ten ; and 
Eleanor, who ditd the 23d Inst., January, aged six 
years and ten months. Zaccheus, the eldest child, 
in now learning the trade of tanner, and haa two 
years and a half of his apprentiresbip to serve. 
The annual income of my chnpel at present, as near 
as I ran compute It, may amount to about 17/. I0«.^ 
of which Is paid in canh rt:. 5/. from the bounty 

of Queen Anne, and 5/. from W. P. Esq. of P , 

out of the annual rent?, he being lord of the manor, 

nnd 3/. from the several inhabitants of L , settled 

upon the tenements as a rent-charge ; the house and 
gardens 1 value at 4/. yearly, and not worth more ; 
and I believe the surplice fees and voluntary con- 
tributions, one year with another, may be worth 21. ; 
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trat, as the inbabitants are few in number, and the 
fees very low, this last-mentioned sum consists mere- 
ly in free-will offerings. 

" I am situated greatly to my satisfaction with re- 
gard to the conduct and behaviour of my auditory, 
who not only live in the happy ignorance of the 
follies and vices of the sge, but in mutual peac«* 
and good-will with one another, and are «epmiiigly 
^I hope really too) riticere Christiann, and Minnd 
memlters of the c^tahlit^hed church, not one di^tseiiter 
of any denomination being aranngKt thim nil. I got 
ti> the value of 401. for my wife's fortune, b"t hnd 
DO real estate of my own, Iifing the youngest ton 
of twflve chililren, born of rb?cure pnrents ; and, 
though my inroiuc hat* lieen hut Fniall, and my fa- 
mily large, yet by » providential hli'ivlng upon my 
own diligent endf*nvours, Ihe kindne^ of friends. a> d 
a cheap country to live in, we have a'wnyii hnd 
the necessarlpn of life. By what I have written 
(which is a true and eiarr account, to the heiit of 
my knowledge) I hope you will not think your fa- 
vour to me, out of the late worthy Dr. Stratford's 
effects, quite niirhestowed, for which f must ever 
gratefully own myself, Sir, 

" Your much obliged and most obedient bumble 
Bervant, 

" R. W., Curate of S . 

••To Mr. C, of Lancaster.** 

About the time when this letter was written, the 
Bishop of Chester rerrmmfndi d the scheme of 
joining the curacy of Ulpha to the contigunns one 
of Seathwaite, and the nomination was nff'ered to 
Mr. Walker; but an unexpected difficulty ariKingi 
Mr. W. in a letter to the Blsbnp, (a copy of which* 
in his own beautiful handwriting, now lies before 
me,) thus expresses himitelf ** If he," meaning the 
pers-'n in whom the difficulty originate:!, " had sug- 
gested any such objectipn before, I shou!d utterly 
have declined any attempt to the curacy of Ulpha : 
indeed, I was always apprehensive it might be dis- 
agreeable to my auditory at Seathwaite, as they 
have been always accustomed to double duty, and 
the inhabitants of Ulpha despair of being able to 
s upport a schoolmaster who Is not curate there also ; 
which suppressed all tlioughts in me of serving them 
both." And in a second letter to the Bishop he 
writes : — 

" My Lord, 

** I have the favour of yours of the Ist instant^ 
and am exceedingly obliged on account of the Ulpha 
affair: if that curacy should lapse into your Lord- 
ship's bands, I would beg leave rather to decline 
than embrace it ; for the chapels of Seathwaite and 
Ulpha, annexed together, would be apt to cause a 
general discontent among the inhabitants of both 
places ; by either thinking themselves slighted, being 
only served alternately, or neglected in the duty, or 
attributing it to covetousness in me; all which oc- 
casions of murmuring I would willingly avoid." And, 
in concluding his former letter, he expresses a simi- 
lar sentiment upon the same occasion, ** desiHng, if 
it be |ios»ible, however, as much as in me lieth, to 
live peaceably with all men.** 

The year following, the curacy of Seathwaite was 
■gain augmented; and, to effect this augmentation, 
fifty pounds had been advanced by himself; and, in 
1700, lands were porcbaaed with eight hundred pounds. 
Beamy as was bis Income, the frequent off);r of 
much better benefices could not tempt Mr. W. to 
quit a situation where lie had been so long happy, 
with a consciousness of being useful. Among his 
papers I find the following copy of a letter, dated 
1775, twenty years after his refusal of the curacy of 
Ulpha, which will show what exertions had baen 
made for one of liis sons. 



" MAT IT PLKASE TOVR GRACK, 

*' Our remote situation here makes it difficult tm 
get the necessary information for transacting busi- 
ness regularly ; such is the reason of my giving your 
Grace the preFont troutile. 

•' The bearer (my son) is desirous of offering hin>> 
self candidate for deacon's orders at your Grace's 
entiuiiig ordiii ition ; the tirKt, on tl<e 25ili instant, so 
that hiit papers loutd not he traiiFmiited in due time. 
i As he is now tuHy at age, and 1 have afforded him 
' e<lu(:n:ii>n t<> the uunost of my abi;iiy, it would 
give me grent f^aiisfaction (if your Grace would take 
liiin, and find liiin qualified) to have him ordtiined. 
ilis coiis:i utinu has been lender for 84ime years : 
he eiitertd the college of Dublin, but hi<« health 
would not permit him to continue there, or I would 
liMVR su|tport»d him much longer. He has been with 
uic at luine above a year, in which time he has 
gained grent stiength of body, siiflicieni, I hope, to 
ennb.'e him for | erfniniifg the function. Divine 
Providence, ae>ri>tt:d by liberal benefactors, has blest 
my endeavours, fn^m a small inrnmi*, to rear a nu- 
merous family ; and as my time of life renders me 
ni:w unfit for much future expectancy from this 
world, f should he g:ad to see my son settled in a 
prnmiring way to acquire an honest livellhoitd for 
himself*. His behaviour, so far in lire, has been Ir- 
reproachable ; and I hope he will not degenerate, in 
prim iples or piaciice, fiom the pn-ceprs and pattern 
of an indulgent parent. Your Grace's tavourabit 
reception of this, from a distant corner of the diocese, 
and an obscure hand, will excite fl:ial gratitude, an4 
a due use shall be made of the obitgaison vouch- 
safed thereby to 

" Your Grace's very dutiful and roost obedient 
** Son and Servant, 

**£0BB!tT Wa'-IKER." 

The same man, who was thus liberal in ih« educa- 
tion of hin numerous family, w^s even munificent in 
hospitality as a parish priest. Every Suuday, were 
served, upon the long table, at which he has been 
described sitting with a child upon his knee, messes 
of broth, for the refreshment of those of his congre- 
gation who came from a distance, and usually took 
their seats as parts of his own hous< hold. Ii seems 
scarcely possible that this custom could have com- 
menced before the augmentation of his cure ; and 
what Would to many have been a high price of self- 
denial, was paid, by the pastor and his family, for 
this gratification ; as the treat could only be provi- 
ded by dressing at one time the whole, perhaps, of 
their weekly allowance of fresh animal food ; conse- 
quently, for a succes^sion of days, the table Was co- 
vered with cold victuals only. His generosity in old 
age may be still further illustrated by a Ihtle circum- 
stance relating to an orphan grandson, then ten years 
of age, which I find in a copy of a kiier to one of 
his sons ; he requests that half-a-guinea may be IcA for 
" little Robert's pocket-money," who was then at 
school ; intruKiing it to the care of a ludy, who, as he 
says, ** may sometimes frustrate bis squandering it 
away frKilishly," and promising to send him an equal 
allowance annually fur the came purpose. The con- 
clusion of the same letter is so characteristic, tliat I 
cannot forbear to transcribe it. " We,** meaning his 
wile and himself, ** are in our wonted state of health, 
allowing for the hasty strides of old age knocking 
daily at our door, and threateningly telling us, wa 
are not only mortal, but must expect ere long to taka 
our leave of our ancient cottage, and He down la 
our last dormitory. Pray pardon my neglect to an- 
swer yours : let us hear sooner from you, to augment 
the mirth of the Christmas holidays. Wishing you 
all the pleasures of the approaching season, I am 
dear Son, with lasting sincerity, yours aff'ectlonately' 

>'RoaKRT Wauua." 
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He loved old ciMtomi tnd ungei, mnd In some In- I 
■tanees stuck to ihem lo hia own low ; for having, 
bnd a Hum of money lodged In the hands of a neigh- 
bouring trndefroan, when long course of time had 
raised the rate of interest, and more was offered, he 
refufied to accept it ; on act not difficult to one, wbo^ 
while he was* drawing seventeen pounds a year from 
his curacy, declined, as we have seen, lo add the 
profits of another small benefice to his own, lest be 
■hould be suspected of cupidity.— From this vice he 
wax utterly free ; he made no charge for teaching 
Mhool ; such an could afford to pay, gave him what 
they pleaned. When very young, having kept a diary 
of his ezfienpes. however tiifling, the large amount* 
at the end of the year, surprised him ; and from that 
time the rule of his life was to be econoraicnJ, nut 
avaricious. At hi-* decease be left behind him no less 
a sum than 2000/. : and such a sense of his various 
ezcellenceti was prevalent In the country, that the 
eiiithet of wondkrfui. is to this day attached to bis 

name. 

There is In the above sketch something so extra- 
ordinary as to require further erplanatorydvinW*. — And 
to begin with his industry ; eight hours in each day, 
during five days In the we«k, and half of Saturday, 
except when the labours of husbandry were urgent, 
be was occupied In teaching. His seat was within 
the rails of the a'tar : the comrouninn-tabic was his 
desk : and, like Shenstone*s Fchotilmistress, the m-^s- 
t»r ( mployed himself at the spinning-wheel, while the 
rhirdr^n were repenting their lessons by his side. 
Evfry evening, after pchool hourv, if not more pro- 
fitably engaued, he continued the same kind of ialwiur, 
exrhnnging. for the benefit or exercii«, the small 
Wh«el, at which he bad sate, for the large one on 
which wool in spun, the spinner stepping to and fro. 
Thus, was the wheel constantly in readiness to pre- 
vent the waste of a moment's lime. Nor was his 
Industry with the pen, when occasion called for It, 
less eager. Intrusted With cxleufive management of 
public and private affairs, he acted. In his rustic neigh- 
bourhood, as scrivener, writing 'Out petitions, deeds of 
conveyance, wills, covenanis, ice. with pecuniary 
gain to himself, and to the great benefit of his em- 
ployers. These labours (at all times considerable) at 
one period of the year, viz. between Christmas and 
Candlemas, when money transactions, are settled in 
this country, were often so intense, that he passed 
great part of the night, and sometimes whole nights, 
at his desk, tiis garden also was tilled by his own 
band ; be had a right of pasturage upon the moun- 
tains for a few sheep and a couple of cows, which 
required his attendance : with this pastoral occupa- 
tion, he Joined the labours of husbandry upon a small 
acale, rentiug two or three acres In addition to his 
own less than one acre of glebe ; and the humblest 
drudgery which the cultivation of these fields requi- 
red was preformed by himself. 

He also assisted bis neighbours in haymaking and 
ahearing their flocks, and In the performance of this 
latter service he was vminently dexterous. They, In 
their turn, complimented him with the present of a 
baycock, or a fleece ; less as a recompense for this 
particular service than as a general acknowledgment. 
The Sabbath was in a strict sense kept holy ; the 
Sunday evenings being devoted to reading the Scrip 
lure and family prayer. T.'ie principal festivals ap- 
pointed by the Church were also duty observed; but 

tbrough every other day in the wet-k, through every 
week In the year, he was incessantly occupied in 
work of hand or mind ; not allowing a moment for 
recreation, except upon a Saturday afternoon, when 
be indulged hinoselfwith a Newspaper, or sometimes 

with a Magazine. The frugality and temperance es- 
tabllsbed in hb house, wera ais admirable as the in- 
dustry, Notlii^g to which the name of luxury could 



be given was there known ; in the latter part of bif 
life, indeed, when lea had been brought into almost 
general use, it was provid«'d for visiters, and for f:uch 
of his own family as relurnvd occai^ionaliy to his 
roof and had been accustomed to this refreshment 
elsewhere ; but neither he n^^r bis wife ever partook 
of it. The raiment worn by his family was comely 
and decent, but as simple as their diet ; the home- 
spun materials were made up into apparel by their 
own hands. At the lime of the decease of this thrif- 
ty pair, their cottage contained a large store of webs 
of woollen and linen cloth, woven froni thread of their 
own spinning. And it is reninrkabte that the prw in 
the chapel in which the fflmily UFt:d to f^it, remained 
a few years asn neatly lined with woollen cloth spun 
by the pnemr's own hand^. It is ihe only pew in the 
chapel so diiiiinguis'~ed ; and 1 know of no other in- 
stance of his conformiiy to the delicnie accommoda- 
tions of modern times. The fuel of the houi^e, like 
that of their neighbours, consisted of pe.it, prorured 
from the moitiieri by their own labour. The lights by 
which, in the winter evenings, their work wni> perform- 
ed, were of their own manufaciure, such as ttill con- 
tinue to be used in these cottages ; tlicy are made of 
the pith of rushes dipped in any unctuous substance 
that the house afllnrds. White cnndlet:, as tsltow can- 
dles are here called, were reserved lo honour the Christ- 
mss festivals, and were perhaps produced upon no 
other occasions. Once a uionih. dnrinc the proper 
season, a sheep was drawn from their small monn- 
t>iln flock, and killed for the n^e of the family: and a 
cow towards the close of the venr, wss salted and 
dried, for winter provision : the hide was tanned to 
furnish them with shoes. — By these varioiiii resources, 
this venerable clergyman reared a numerous family, 
not only preserving them,A«i he aflfectingly s>»y:». " fro«i 
wanting th« necessaries of life ;" but afforded them an 
unstinted education, and the means of raising them- 
selves in society. 

It might have t>een concluded that no one could thns, 
aa it were, have converted his IkmIv into a machii»a 
of industry for the humblest uses, and kept his t oughts 
so frequently bent upon secular concerns, without 
grievous injury to the more precious parta of bis na- 
ture. How could the powers of intellect thrive, or its 
graces be displayed, in the midst of circumstances ap- 
parently so unfavourable, and where to the direct cul- 
tivation of the mind, so small a portion of time was 
allotted 1 But, in this extraordinary man, things in 
their nature adverse were reconciled : his conversation 
was remarkable, not only for being chnsie and pure, 
but for the degree in which it was fervent and elo- 
quent ; his written style was correct, simple, and ani- 
mated. Nor did his ajfcctioma suffer more than hia 
intellect ; he was tenderly alive to all the duties of 
bis pastoral office : the poor and needy *' he never 
sent empiy away," — the stranger was fed and refreshed 
in passing that unlreqiiented vale — the sick were visit- 
ed ; and the feelings of humanity found further exer- 
cise among the distresses and embarrassments in the 
worldly estate of his neighbours, with which. his ta- 
lents for business made him acquainted ; and the disin- 
terestedness, impartiality, and uprightness which b« 
maintained in the management of all affairs confided 
to him, were virtues seldom separated in his own con- 
acience from reli|!ious obllgaiioas. Nor could such 
conduct fail to remind those who witnessed It of a spi- 
rit nobler than law or custom : they felt convictions 
which, but for such intercourse, could not have been 
afl^orded, that, as in the practice of their pastor, thero 
was no guile, so in his faith there was nothing hol- 
low; and we are warranted in believing, that upon 
these occasions, selfishness, obstinacy, and discord 
would often give way before the breaihinp of bis 
good-will and saintly integrity. It may be presnmod 
also, wbUo hia bumble congregation were listening to 
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the monl precepts which he delivered from the palpit, 
«nd to the Christian exiiortationt that they should love 
their neighbour as themselves, and do as they woaid b<t 
dune Onto, that peculiar efficacy was friven to the 
preacher's lairaurs liy recoUectinns Id the minds of his 
eongref ation, that they were called upon to do no more 
than bis own actions were daily setting belbrt their 

The afternoon service in the chappl was less no- 
merously attended than that of the morning, but by a 
more serious auditory ; the lesson from the New Tes- 
tament, on those occasions, was accompanied by 
Birkett's Cohimentaries. These lessons he read with 
impassioned emphasl.s frequently drawing tears from 
his hearers, and leaving a lasting impression upon 
their mindff. His devotional feelings and the powers 
of his own mind were further exercised, along with 
those of M* family, in p«*rusing the Scriptures; not 
only on the Sunday evenings, but on every other even- 
ing, while the rest of the hnunehold were at work, 
some one of the children, and in her turn the seivant, 
for the sake of practice in reading, or for instruction, 
read tbe Bible aloud; and in this manner tlie whole 
was repeatedly gone through. That n«i common im- 
|)ortancc was attached to the observance of religious 
ordinances by his family, appears from the following 
memorandum by one of his descendants, which I am 
tempted to insert at length, as it is characteristic, and 
somewhat curious. " There is a small chapel in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, where a certain clergy- 
man has regularly officiated above siz'y years, and a 
few months ago administered the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper in the same, to a decent number of de- 
Vout communicants. After the clergyman had received 
himself, the first compan> out of the awembly who 
approached the aliar, and kneeled down to be partakers 
of the Mcred elements, consisted of the parson's wife, 
to whom he had been married upwards of sixty years '• 
one «on and his wife; four daughters, each with her 
husband ; whose ages, all added together, amount to 
above 714 years. The several and respective distances 
from the place of each of their abodes to the chapel 
where they all communicated, will measure more than 
iOOO English miles. Though the'narratlon will appear 
surprising. It is without doubt a fact that the same 
persons, exactly four years before, met at the same 
t>lace, and all Joined in perfonhtote of the same vene- 
rable duty." 

He was Indeed niost xealdusly Uttaclied to the doc- 
trine and frame of the Established Church. We have 
•een him congratulating himself that be had no dis- 
senters in his cure of any denomination. Some allow- 
ance must he made for the state of opinion when his 
first religious Impressions were received, before the 
tender will acquit him of bigotry, when I mention, 
that at the time of rhe augmentation of the cirre, he 
refused to Invest part of the money In the purchase of 
an estate offered to him upon advantageous terms, he- 
eaose the proprietor was a Quaker ;— whether froth 
fcmpulous apprehension that a blessing wotild not at- 
tend a contract framed for the benefit of the Church 
between persons not In religious sympathy with each 
other ; or, as a seeker of peace, he was afraid of the 
Uncomplying disposition Which at one time Was too 
frequently conspicuous ¥a that sect. Of this an In- 
stance had fallen under his own notice ; for, while he 
taught school at Loweswster, certain persons of that 
denoroinatiiin had refused to pay annual interest due 
under the title of Church-stock ;* a great hardship 
opon the Incumbent, for the curacy of Loweswater 
was then scarcely less poor than that of Seathwnite. 
To what degree this prejudice of b4a Was Mameable 



• Mr. Walker's charity being of that Itltod lirhlch 
« seekcth not her own," he would rather forego his 
fights than distrain for dues which the parties liable 
tefHstdl to pay as a point of conseleoce. 



need not be determined ; — certain it is, that he was not 
only desirous, as he himself says, to live in peace, but 
in love, with all men. He was placable, and charitable 
In his Judgments : and, however correct in conduct and 
rigorous to himself, he was ever ready to forgive the 
trespasses of others, and to soften the cen-ure that was 
cast upon their frailties.— it would be unpardonable to 
omit that, in the maintenance of his virtues, be re- 
ceived due suppoa from the Partner of his long life. 
She waf equally strict in attending to her share of their 
Joint cares, nor less diligent in her appropriate occupa- 
tions. A person Who had been some rime their servant 
in the letter part of their lives, concluded the panegy- 
ric of her mistress by saying to me, *' she was no less 
excellent than her husband; she was good to the poor, 
she was good to every thing !" He survived for a 
short time this virtuous companion. When she died, 
he ordered that her body should be borne to the grave 
by three of her daughters and one grand-daughter; 
Itnd, when the corpse was lifted from thp threshold, he 
Insisted upon lending hin aid and feeling about, for he 
was then almost blind, took hold of a napkin fixed to 
the coffin ; and, as a bearer of the body, entered the 
Chapel, a few steps fropn the lowly parsonage. 

What a contrast does the life of this obscurely-seated^ 
and, in point of worldly wealth, poorly-repaid OhurcH 
man, present to that of a Cardinal Wolsey ! 

" O 'tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burtheii 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for heaven !'* 
We hate been dwelling upon images of peace In the 
moral worlds that have brought us again to tbe quiet 
enclosure of consecrated ground, in which this vene> 
rabie pair lie interred. The sounding brook, that rolls 
close by the church-yard without disturbing feeling or 
meditation, Is now unfortunately laid bare ; but not 
long ago It participated, with the chnpel, the shade of 
some stately ash-trees, which will not spring againi 
While the spectator from this spot is looking round 
upon the girdle of stony mountains that encompasses 
the vale,— masses of rock, out of which monuments 
for all men that ever existed might have been hewn, ft 
would surprise him to be told, as with truth he might 
be, that tlie plain blue slab dedicated to the memory 
of this aged pair, is a production of a quarry Iri 
North Wales. It was sent as a mark of respect by 
one of their descendanu from the vale of Festiniog,^ 
a region almost as beautifuJ u that In whieb H 
now lies! 

Upon the Seathwsite Brbok, sit a small distanceT 
from the Parsonage, has been erected a mill for 
spinning yam ,' it is a mean and disagreeable object, 
tliongh not unimportant to the spectator, as calling 
to mind the momentoas changes wrought by suclf 
ktventlons hi the frame of society— changes Which 
barve proved especially unfavQorable to these moun' 
tain soUtudes. So much had been effected by those 
new powers, before the subject of the preceding 
biographical sketeh closed his life, that their opera- 
tion coirid not escape his notice, and doubtless exci- 
ted touching reflections upon the comparatively In- 
significant results of his own manual industry. Bu^ 
Robert Walker was not a man of times and clreum- 
Rtanoee: had he lived at a later period, the princi- 
ple of duty would have produced a|)plication as un'-' 
remitting ; the same energy of character would have 
been displayed, though in many instances with wide' 
ly-different effects. 

Having mentioned in this narrative the vale of 
Loweswater as a place Where Mr. Walker taught 
school, I wni add a few memoranda from Its paristf 
register, respecthig a |>crson apparenily of desires as* 
moderafe, with whom he must have betir intimated 
durihg'bis residence there. 

** Let him that would, ascend the tottering sei# 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as grea*. 
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At are hit mounting wishes ; but for me, 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

Henry Forest, Curate. 

Honour, the idol which the most adore, 
Receives no homage from my knee ; 
Content in privacy I value more 
Than all uneasy dignity. 

Henry Forest came to Loweswater, 1708, being 35 
years of age," 

" This Curacy was twice augmented by Queen 
Anne's bounty. The first payment, with great Uifli- 
culty was paid to Mr. John Curwen of London, on 
the 9th of May, 1724, deposited by me, Henry Forest, 
Curate of Loweswater. Ye said 9:h of May , ye said 
Mr. Curwen went to the office, and saw my name 
registered there, &.c. This, by the Providence of God, 
came by lot to this poor place. 

Hcec testor H. Forest.*' 

In another place he records, that the sycamore- 
trees were planted in the church-yard in 1710 

He died in 1741, having been curate thirty-four 
years. It is not improbable that H. Forest was the 
gentleman who asRisied Robert Walker in his classi- 
cal studies at Loweswater. 

To this parish register is prefixed a motto, of which 
the following verses are a part. 

" Invigilate viri, tacito nam tempera gresau 
Difitigiunt, nulloque sono convertitur annua ; 
Utendum est letate, cito pede preterit etaa.** 

With pleasure I annex, as illustrative and confirma- 
tory of the al>ove account, Extracts from a Paper In 
the Christian Remembrancer, October, 1H19 : it bears 
an assumed signature, but is known to l>e the work 
of the Rev. Robert Bamford, vicar of Bishopton, in 
the county of Durham ; a great-grandson of Mr. Walk- 
er, whose worth it commemorates, by a record not 
the lesa valuable for being written in Tery early 
youth. 

" His bouse was a nnrsery of virtue. Ail the in- 
mates were industrious, and cleanly, and happy. So 
briety, neatness, quietness, characterised the whole 
family. No railings, no Idleness, no Indulgence of 
passion, were permitted. Every child, however young, 
had its appointed engagements ; every hand was busy. 
Knitting, spinning, rcsdiug, writing, mending clothes, 
making shoes, were by the diflTifreut children con- 
stantly performing. The father himself sitting amongst 
them, and guiding their thoughts, was engaged in the 

same occupations. 

• ••••• 

" He sata up late, and rose early ; when the fkmtly 
were at rest, he retired to a little room which he 
had built on the roof of his house. He had slated 
it, and fitted it up with shelves for his books, his 
stock of cloth, wearing apparel, and his utensils. 
There many a cold winter's night, without fire, while 
the roof was glased with ice, did he remain reading 
or writing, till the day dawned. He tautht the chil- 
dren in the chapel, for there was no school-house. 
Yet in that cold, damp place he never had a fire. 
He used to send the children In parties either to»his 
own fire at home, or make them run up the moon- 
Iain's side. • • • • • 



" It may be farther mentioned, that ht wtis a pa^ 
sionate admirer of nature ; she was his mother, and 
he was a dutiful child. While engaged on tha 
mountains, it was his greatest pleasure to view the 
rising sun ; and in tranquil evenings, as it slided be- 
hind the hills, he blessed its departure. He was 
skilled in fossils and planu ; a consunt observer of 
the stars and winds: the atmosphere was bis delight. 
He made many experiments on its natare and pro- 
perties, in summer he used to gather a multitude 
of flies and Insects, and, by his entertaining descrip- 
tion, amuse and instruct his children. They shared 
all his daily employments, and derived many senti- 
ments of love and benevolence from bte obaervatioiMi 
on the works and productions of nature. Whether 
they were following him in the field, or aarroundtng 
him in school, he took every opportunity of storiof 
their minds with useful information. — Nor was the 
circle of his influence confined to Beathwaite. Many 
a distant mother has UtUt her child of Mr. Walksr, 
and begged him to be as good ■ man. 

• • • » • 

" Once, when I was very young, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing and hearing that venerable old man in 
his 90th year, and even then, the calmness, the force, 
the perspicuity of his sermon, sanctified and adorned 
by the wisdom of grey hairs, and the authority oY 
virtue, had such an eflfect upon my mind, that I 
never see a hoary-headed clergyman, without think- 
ing of Mr. Walker * • • *. He allowed no dis- 
senter or metliodist to interfere in the instruction of 
the souls committed to his cure : and so successful 
were his exertions, that he had not one dissenter of 
any denomination whatever In the whole parish. — 
Though he avoided all religious controversies, yet 
when age had silvered his head, and virtuous piety 
had secured to bis appearance reverence and aileot 
honour, no one, however determined in his hatred 
of apostolic descent, could have listened to his dis- 
course on ecclesiastical hfaMory, and ancient timee, 
without thinking, that one of the bekived apostles 
had returned to mortality, and in that vale of peace 
had come to exemplify the beauty of holiness la 
the life and character of Mr. Walker. 

e • e e e 

** Until the sickness of his wife, a few months 
previous to her death, bis health and splrlu aad 
faculties were unimpaired. But this misfortnne gave 
him such a shock, that his constitution gradually 
decayed. His senses, except sight, still preserved their 
powers. H^ never preached with steadiness afler 
his wife's death. His voice faltered : he always looked 
at the seat she had used. He could not pass her 
tomb without tears. He became, when alone, sad 
and melancholy, though still among his friends kind 
and good-humoured. He went to bed about 19 o'clock 
the night before bte death, /.a his custom was, he 
went, tottering and leaning upon bis daughter's ara^ 
to examine the heavens, aad meditate a few moments 
in the open air. ' How clear the moon shines to 
night !' He said those words, sighed, and laid down. 
At six next morning he was foaiid a corpse. Many 
a tear, and many a heavy heart, and numy a gratefal 
blessing foUewed him lo the grave.** 
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THE WHITE DOE OP RYLSTONE ; OR, THE FATE OF THE NORTONS, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

DuKiRo the Summer of 1807, the Author risited, 
lor the first time, the beautiful acenery that surrounds 
Bolton Priory, in Yorkshire ; and the Poem of the 
Whits Dob, fmmded upon a Tradition connected 
with the place, was compoaed at the ckne of the 
aame year. 



/JV treUitei •hed vitk eluMUrin^ roteM ^«y, 

Jind^ Mary I oft beside our blating Jlre^ 

When yearo of wedded life were as a day 

Whose emrrent answers to the heart's dssirs. 

Did we together read tn Spenstr^s Lay 

How Una^ sad of soul — in sad attire, 

T%e gentle Una^ bom of heavenly birlh^ 

TV seek her Knight went wandering o'er the earth. 

Jih, them^ Bdered ! pleasing was the smarts 

Jind the tear preeions in compassion shed 

Fhr HtTy loAo, pierced by sorrow's thrilling dart^ 

Did msekty bear the pamg unmerit^ ; 

Meek as that ewUlem of her lowly heart 

The milk-white Lamb whieh in a line ehe ledy— 

Jind faithfuif loyal in her Mnoeenee^ 

Like the brave Lion slain in her defence. 

JV«ee« could we hear as of a faery ehell 

.Attuned to words with sacred wisdom fraught ; 

Free Fancy prized each specious miraelCf 

Jind all its finer inspiration caught ; 

TiU in the bosom of our rustic Cell^ 

We by a lamentable change were taught 

That '* bliss mith mortal Man may not abide ;"— 

Hinp nearly joy and sorronf are allied I 

Fbr us ths stream of fiction ceased to fioWf 
For us ths voice of mdody was mute. 
— Avf, as soft gales dissolve the dreary snow^ 
And give the timid herbage leave to shoot^ 
Heaven^s breathing infiuencs failed not to bestow 
A tiwuly promise of untooked-for firuU, 
Fkir fruit of pleasure and serene eontent 
From blossoms wild of fancies innocent. 

It soothed us — It beguiled ue — then^ to hear^ 
Once more of troubles wrought by magic spell; 
And griefs whose aery motion comes not near 
The pangs that tempt the Spirit to rebel ; 
71m, with mild Una in her sober cheer ^ 
High over hill and law adown the dell 
Again we wandered^ wilting to partake 
All tkat ehe suffered for her dear Ler^s sake. 

7%<ii, tao^ this Song of mine once more could please, 
Whore anguish, strange as dreams of restless Bleep, 
Is tempered and allayed by sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 
Keen to the inferior Kinde ; whom foreet treee 
Protect from beating sunAeaaw, and the sweep 
Ofthaeharp winds ;—fair Creatures ! — to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with lovs, hath given. 

This tragic Story cheered us ; for it speaks 
Of femals poUencs winning firm repose ; 
And of the recompense which conecienee seeks 
A bright, encouraging example shows ; 
JTeedful when o'er wide realms the tempest breaks^ 
JTeedful amid life'e ordinary woes ; — 
Hence, not for them unfitted who would bless 
A happy hour with holier happiness. 

He serves the Mueee erringly i ni ill. 
Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitiv* : 



O, that my mind were equal to fulfil 

The comprehensive mandate which they give — 

Fain aspiration of an earnest will I 

Yet in this moral Strain a power may live^ 

Beloved Wife ! euch solace to impart 

As it hath yielded to thy tender heart. 

Rtdal Mount, Wkstmorklamd, 
April 20. 1815. 



" They that deny a God, destroy Man^e nobility: 
for certainly Man is of kinn to the Beasts by his 
Body ; and if he be not of kinn to God by his Spi- 
rit, he is a base ignoble Creature. It destroys like- 
wise Mafnianimity, and the raising of humnne Na- 
ture : for take an example of a Dogg, and mark 
what a generosity and courage be will put on, when 
he finds himself maintained by a Man, who to him 
is instead of a God, or Melior Natura. Which courage 
is manifestly such, as that Crpature without that con- 
fidence of a better Nature than his own could never 
aiuin. So Man, when he restctb and assureth him* 
self upon Divine protection and favour, gathereth a 
force and faith which human Nature in itself could 

not obtain." 

Lord Bacoh. 



THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

CANTO nasT. 

From Bolton*a old monastic tower* 

The bells ring loud with gladsome power; 

The sun is bright ; the fields are gay 

With people in their best array 

Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 

Along the banks of crystal Wharf, 

Through the Vale retired and lowly. 

Trooping to that summons holy. 

And, up among the moorlands, see 

What sprinklings of blithe company ! 

Of lasses and of shepherd grooms. 

That down the steep hills force their way, 

Like cattle through the budded brooms ; 

Path, or no path, what care they 1 

And thus In joyous mood they hie 

To Bolton's mouldering Priory. 

What would they there 1— Full fifty yean 
That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers. 
Too harshly hath been doomed to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and warte : 
Its courts are ravaged : but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power. 
That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival ; 
And in the shattered fabric's heart 
Remaineth one protected part; 
A rural Chapel, neatly drestfi 
In covert like a tittle nest ; 
And thither young and old repair. 
This Sabbath-day, for praise and prayer. 

* It Is to be regretted that at the present day Bol- 
ton Abbey waniji this ornament : but the Po^m, ac- 
cording to the imagination of the Poet, is composed 
in Queen Elizabeth's time. " Formerly," Hays Dr. 
Whitaker, " over the Transept was a tower. This 
is proved not only from the mention of bells at the 
Dinolution, when' they could have had no other place, 
but from the pointed roof of the choir, which must 
have terminated westward, In some building of supe- 
rior height ro ihe ridge." 

t "Th** Nave of the Church hiving been reserved 
at the Dissolution, for the use of tliH Saxon Cure, 
is still a parochial Chapel; and, at this day, is ^aa 
well kept as the neatest Engliaii Cathedral." 
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Past the church-yard fill« ;— anon 
Look again, and they all are gone ; 
The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior'i Oak !* 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn ia heard :<^ 
With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the church with a lofty voice \ 
They sing a service which they feel: 
For 'tis the sunrise now of zenl, 
And faith and hope are in their prime 
\n great Eliza's golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
for though the priest, more tranquilly, 
Recites the holy liturgy, 
The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
— When soft! — ihe dusky tree* between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to bf. seen ; 
And through yon gatt-wny, where Is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound. 
Free entrance to the church yard ground; 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very bouse of God ; 
— Comes gliding in with lovely gleain, 

Pomes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary Doe ! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 

And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath tlie plaiq 

pf ocean for her own domain. 

Lie iilect in your graves, ye dead ! 
|Liie quiet in your church-yard bed! 
Yt living, tend your holy cans; 
Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 
And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight ! 
•Tis a fvork for sabbath hours 
If I with this bright Creature gp : 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of earth below ; 
Or a Spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest heaven. 

What barmonioua pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Bound and through this Pile of state, 
Overthrown and desolate! 
Now a step or two her way 
Is through si>ace of open day, 
Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 
Now doth a delicate shadow lall, 
Fall npon her like a breath. 
From some lofty arch or wall, 
As she passes underneath : 
Now some gloomy nook partakca 
O the glory that she makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell 
With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone« and ivy, a:id the spread 
Of the eld««r*s bushy head ; 
Some Jealous and forbidding cell, 

• •• At a small distance from the great gateway atood 
the Prior's Oak, which wa« felled about the vear iTSO, 
and sold for 7(M. According to the price of wood at 
thnl time, it could crarccly have contained lets than 
J400 feci of timber " 
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That doth the living stars repel, 

And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 

The presence of this wandering Dof 
Filla many a damp obecure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show ; 
And, re-appearing, she no less 
To the open day gives bleafl*>dnesa. 
But say, among these holy places, 
Wbieh thus aasiduously ahe paces. 
Cornea she with a votary's task. 
Rite to perform, or boon to ask ? 
Fair Pilgrim ! harbours she a sense 
Of sorrow, or of reverence 1 
Can she bo grieved for quire or ahrinff. 
Crushed as if by wrath divine 1 
For what survives of house where God 
Was worshipped, or where Man abode ; 
For old magnificence undone ; 
Or for the gentler work begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing. 
And bury with a hand of healing,— 
For altar, whence the ertm was rent, 
Now rich with mosey ornament,— 
Or dormitory's length laid bare, 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair; 
And sapling ash, ^hose place of birth 
la that tordly chamber's hearth 1 ' 
—She aees a warrior carved in stone. 
Among the thick weeds, stretched alon* 
A warrior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side. 
And hands in resignation prest," 
Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast ; 
Methinks she passeth by the sight. 
As a common creature might: 
If she be doomed to inward care,* 
Or service, it roust He elscwhen*. 
—But hers are eyes serenely bright. 
And on she moves— with psce how llgbt 1 
Nor spares to stoop her hesd, and uste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown ; 
And thus she fares, until at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she leys her down ; 
Gently as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel's side ; 
Even so, without Higtress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The day is placid in its golqg, 
To a lingering motion bound. 
Like the river in its flowing- 
Can there be a softer sound 1 
So the balmy minutes pass, 
While this radiant Creature lies 
Couched upon the dewy grass, 
Pensively with downcast eyes. 
^— When now again the people rear 
A voice of praise, with awful cheer ! 
It is the last, the parting song ; 
And from the temple forth they throng— 
And quickly spread themselves abroad- 
While each pursues his several road. 
But »ome, a variegated band. 
Of middle-aged, and old, and young. 
And litUe children by the hand 
Upon their leading mothera hung* 
Turn, with obeisance gladly paid, 
Towards the spot, where, full In Tlew, 
The lovely Doe of whitest hue, 
Her sabbath couch has made. 

It was a solUaiy mound ; 
Which two spears' length of lerel groand 
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Did from all other fnve» dlvidt 
As if in some re«p«>€t of pride ; 
Or roelaDcboiy'i skkljr luood, 
Stili shy of human neig bbuurhood ; 
Or guilti that humbly would expren 
A peniiential lonelinesa. 

" Look, there she is, my Child ! draw near 
She fears not, wlierefore should we fearl 
She means no harm ;*'— but still tlie Boy, 
To whom the words were softly safd. 
Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for Joy, 
A shame- faced blush of glowing red ! 
Again the Mother whispered low, 
** Now you have seen the famous Doe ; 
From Rylstone she hath found her way 
Over the bills this sabbath-day; 
Her work, whate'er it be, is done. 
And she will depart when we are gone ; 
Thus doth she keep from year to year, 
Her sabbath morning, foul or fair." 

This whisper soft repeats what he 
Had known from early infancy. 
Bright is the Creature — as in dreams 
The Boy had seen her— yea, more bright ; 
But is she truly what she seems 1 
He asks with insecure delight. 
Asks of himself— and doubts— and still 
The doubt returns against his will : 
Though he, and all the standers-by, 
Could tell a tragic history 
Of facts divulgf>d, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear, 
Why thus the milk-white Doe is found 
Couchant beside that lonely mound ; 
And why she duly loves to pace 
The circuit of this hallowed place, 
^or to the Child's inquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined : 
For, spite of sober truth, that sees 
A world of fixed remembrances 
Which to this m^»l«ry belong. 
If, undeceived, oiy skill can trace 
The characters of every face, 
There lack not strange delutiion here 
Conjecture vague, and idle fear, 
And superstitious fancies stmqg. 
Which do the gentle Creature wrong. 

That bearded, staff-supponed Sire, 
(Who in his youth hath oAen fed 
Full cheerily on convent bread, 
And heard old tales by the convent-flre, 
And lately hath brought home the scnra 
Gathered in long and distant wars) 
That Old Man — studious to expound 
The spectacle— hath m< unted high 
To daj's of dim antiqniiy ; 
When Lady Aaiiza mourned* 
Her Sun, and felt in her despair, 
The pang of unavailing prayer ; 
Her Son in Wharfs abysses drowned, 
The noble Boy of Egremouitd. 
From which affliction, when God's grace 
At length had in her heart found place, 
A pious structure, fair to see, 
Rose up— this stateSy Priory ! 
The Lady's work,— but now laid low ; 
To the gtief of her soul that doth come and go, 
In tlie beautiful form of this innocent Doe : 
Whicli, tbotif b seemingly doomed io its breaat to 

•ustain 
A Boftened remerobranct of aorrcw and pain, 

* The detail of this tradition may be found in Dr. 
Whhaker*s book, and in a Poem in the Tiiird Volume 
of this Collection, •* The Force of Prayer,'* Ice. 



U spotless, and holy, and gentle, and bright ; 
And glides o'er the earth like an angel of light 

Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door ;* 
And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a grlesly sight ; 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 
There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 
And, in his place, among son and sire. 
Is John de Clapham, that fierce Enquire, 
A valiant man, and a name of dread. 
In the ruthless wars of the White and Red; 
Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church, 
And smote ofl^his head on the stones of the porch ! 
Look down among them, if you dare ; 
Oft does the White Doe loiter there, 
Prying into the darksome rent ; 
Nor can it be with good intent : — 
So thinks that Dame of haughty air, 
Who hath a Page her book to hold. 
And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 
Weil may her thoughts be harsh ; for sht 
Num' ers among her ancestry 
Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously ! 

That slender youth, a scholar pale, 
From Oxford came to his native vale, 
He alfio hath his own conceit : 
It is, thinks he, the gracious Fairy, 
Who loved the Shepherd Lord to meetf 
lu his wanderings solitary : 

* '* At the East end of the North aisle of Bolton Pri- 
ory Church, is a chantry belonging to Bethmesly Hall, 
and a vault, where, according to uadiiion, the Clap 
hams" (who inherited this estate, by the female line 
from the Mauleverers) " were interred upright." John 
de Claphaiu, of whom this ferocious act is recorded, 
was a man of great note in this time , '* he was a ve- 
liement partisan of the house of Lancaster, in whom 
the ppirit of his chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to 
survive." 

1 In the preceding pages of these Poems, will be 
found one, eniiiied, ** Song at the Feast of Uroueliam 
Castle, upon the Restoration of Lord Clitford the Shep- 
herd to the Estates and Honours of his Ancestors.** 
To that Poem is annexed an account of this permmage, 
chiefly extrarted from Burn'i* and Nicholson's History 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It gives me plea- 
sure to add these further pHriiculars concerning him, 
from Dr. Whiiaker, who says, " he retired to the 
solitude of Barden, wheie he seems to havo enlarged 
the tower out of a common keeper's lodge, and wiiere 
he found a retreat equally favourable to tarte, to In- 
struction, and to devotion. The narrow limits of hia 
residence show that he had learned to despife the pomp 
of greatness, and that a small train of nervanis could 
suffice liini, who had lived to the age of thirty a servant 
himself. I think this nobleman resided here almost 
entirely when in Vorkshire, for all his charters which I 
have ceeii are dated at Harden. 

** His early habits, and the want of those artificial 
measures of time which even 9hepherd«» now possess, 
had givi-n him a turn for ottserving the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; and, having purchased such an ap- 
paratus as could then t>e procurfd, he amused and in- 
formed himself by those pumuiis, with the aid of tht 
Canons of Bolton, some of whom are said to have been 
well versed in what was then known ol the sriencn. 

'- 1 suspect this nobleman to have been s<imetimea 
occupied in a more visionary pursuit, and probably in 
the same company. 

*♦ For, from the Dimily evidences, I have met with 
two Mtf8. on the subject of Alchemy, which from th« 
character, cpelling, Ace, may almost certainly be re- 
ferred to the reign of Heniy the Seventh. If these 
were original'y deposited with the Mi^S. of the Clifl^ 
ords, it might have been for the use of this nobleman. 
If they were brought from Bolton at the Diss«>hiiion, 
they must have been the work of those Cauuiis whom 
he almost exclusively conversed with. 

" In these peaceful employments Li.rd ClIflTord spent 
the whole reign of Henry the Seventh, and the first 
years of his son. But in the year 1513. when almost 
sixty years old, he was appointed to a principal com- 
mand over the army which fought at Flodden, and 
showed that the military genius of the family had nel- 
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Wild notM ihe in his hearing aang, 

A song of Nature'^ hidden powers ; 

That whistled like ihe wind, and rang 

Among the rocks and holly bowers. 

*Twas said that she all shapes could wear; 

And oftentimes before him stood, 

Amid the trees of some thick wood, 

In semhlance of a lady fair ; 

And taughi him signs, and show«^ him sights, 

In Craven's dens, on Cumbrian heights ; 

When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A Shepherd clad in homely ^rey. 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence, when he, with spear and shield, 

Rode full of years to Flodden field. 

His eye could see the hidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow ; 

The fatal end of Scotland's King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 

But not in wars did he delight. 

Tits CliflTord wished for worthier might ; 

Nor in broad pnmp, or courtly state ; 

Him his own thoughts did elevate,— 

Most happy in tlie shy receaa 

Of Barden's humble quietness. 

And cboic4^ of studious friends had he 

Of Bolton's dear fraternity ; 

Who, standing on this old church tower, 

In many a calm propitious hour, 

Penised, with him, the starry sky ; 

Or, in their cnlls, with him did pry 

For other lore,— through strong desire 

6earrhinf tlie earth with chemic flre: 

But they and their rood works are fled—- 

And all is now disquieted — 

Ai^ peace is none, for living or dead ! 

Ah, pensive Scholar, think not so, 
But look again at the radiant Doe ! 
What quiet watch she seems to keep, 
Alone beside that grassy heap! 

Why mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet! 
While sund the people in a ring, 
fiazing, doubling, questioning ; 
Yea, many overcome in pplte 
Of recollections clear and bright ; 
Which yet do unto tome impart 
An undisturbed repose of heart. 
And all the ansembly own a law 
Of orderly revpect and awe ; 
But aee — they vanish one by one. 
And laat, the Doe heraelf ia gone. 

Harp ! we have been full long beguiled 
By busy dreams, and fancies wild ; 
To which, with no reluctant strings, 
Thou hast attuned thy rourmarings ; 
And now before this Pile we stand 
In solitnde, and utter peace : 
But, harp! thy murmurs may not ce aa e 
Thou hast breexe-like visitings; 
For a Spirit with angel wingi 

therbeen chilled in him by age, nor extinguished by 
babits of peacA. 

•• Be survived the battle of Flodden ten years, «nd 
died April 23d, 1533. aged about 70. I shall endeavour 
to appropriate to liim a tomb, vault, and chantry, in the 
choir of the church of Bolton, as I should be sorry to 
believe that he was depositi-^d, when dead, at a distance 
from the place which in his lifetime he loved ao 

well. 

*• By his last will he appointed his body to be interred 
at Shap, if he died in Westmoreland ; or at Bolton, if 
he died in Yorkshire." ^ ^ 

With respect to tlie Canons of Bolton, Dr. Whitaker 
allows from M8S. that not only alchemy but astronomy 
WW a favoQtite pomalt with them. 



Hath touched thee and a Spirit's hand: 
A voice is with us— a command 
To chant, in strain* of heavenly glory« 
A ta!e of tears, a mortal story ! 



CAirrO SKCOMD. 

Tbb Harp in lowliness olieyed ; 

And first we sang of the green- wood ataadt 

And a solitary Maid ; 

Beginning, where the song must end. 

With her, and with her sylvan Friend ; 

The Friend who stood before tier sight, 

Her only unexiinmi»hed light ; 

Her last companion in a dearth 

Of love, upon a hopeless earth. 

For She it was— this Maid, who wrought 
Meekly with foreboding thought. 
In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unblest work ; which, standing by, 
Her Father did with Joy behold,-^ 
Exulting in the imagery; 
A Banner, one that did fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will: 
For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such was the command) 
The Sacred Crow ; and figured ttiere 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear ; 
Full Mon to be uplifted high. 
And float in rueful company ! 

It was the time when England's Queen 
Twelve years had reigned, a Sovereign dread; 
Nor yet the restless crown had been. 
Disturbed upon her virgin head ; 
But now the inly-working North 
Whs ripe to send its thousands forth, 
A potent vassalage, to fight 
In Percy's and in Neville's right. 
Two Earls fast leaguod in discontent, 
Who gave their wishes open vent; 
And boldly urged a general plea, 
The rites of ancient piety 
To be triumphantly restored. 
By the dread justice of the sword ! 
And that same Banner, on whose breast 
The blamelew Lady had exprest 
Memorials choacn to give life 
And sunshine to a dangerous strife ; 
That Banner, waiting for the call. 
Stood quietly tn Rylstone Hall. 

It came,— and Frances Norton said, 
" O Father I rise not in this fra^— 
The hairs are white upon your head; 
Dear Father, hear me wlmn I aay 
It is for you too late a day ! 
Bethink you of your own good name : 
A Just and gracious Queen have we, 
A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. 
*Tis meet that I endure your seom,— 
I am your son, your eldest bom ; 
But not for lotdshlp or for land, 
My Father, do I clasp your kneee— 
The Banner touch not, stay your hand,— 
This multitude of men disband. 
And live at home in blameless ease ; 
For these my brethren's sake, for me; 
And, moot of all, for Emily !" 

Loud noiae was in the crowded hall, 
And scarcely could the Father hear 
That name— which had a dying fall. 
The name of hia only Daughter dear,— 
And on the banner which stood noar 
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fie glmiieed m look of holy pride, 

And hi* moist eyes were glorified ; 

Then seized the stuff, end thus did say: 

** Tboii, Richard, hear'st thy father's name, 

K«^p thou this ensign till the day 

When I of thee require the same : 

Tby place be on my better hand ; — 

And seven as true as thou, I see, 

Will cleave to ibis good cause and me.** 

Be spake, and eight brave sons straightway 

AU followed h*m, a gallant band ! 

Forth when Sire and Sons appeared 
A gratulating shodt was reared, 
With din of arms and ministrelsy, 
From all his warlike tenantry, 
All horsed ami harnened with him to ride ; 
—A shout to which the hills replied ! 

But Frances, in the vacant hall. 
Stood silent under dreary weight, — 
A phantasm, in which roof and wall 
Shook—tottered — swam before his sight; 
A phantasm like a dream of night ! ' 
Thus overwhelmed, and desolate. 
He found his way to a pfwtem-Kate; 
And, when he waked at Irngth, his eye 
Was on thft calm and rilent sky ; 
With air about him breathing sweet, 
And earth's green grass beneath his feet ; 
Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer, 
Faint— but it reached that sheltered spot; 
He heard, and it disturbed him not. 

There stood he, leaning on a lance 
Which he had grapped unknowingly,-— 
Had blindly grasped in that strong trance, 
That dimness of heart agony ; 
There stood be, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruiiless prayer. 
The past he calmly bath reviewed : 
But where will be the fortitude 
Of this brave Man, when he shall see 
That Form beneath the f preadhig tree, 
And know that it is Emily 1 
Oh ! bide them from each other, hide, 
Kind Heaven, this pair severely tried ! 

He saw her where in open view 
She sate beneath the spreading yew,— 
Her bead upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bluer feeling ; 
Bow could be choose but shrink or sigh 1 
He shrunk, and muttered inwardly, 
" Might ever son ecmmaMd a sire. 
The act were Justified to-day.*' 
This to himself— and to the Maid, 
Whom now he had approached, he said, 
— " Gone are they,— they have their desire ; 
And 1 with thee one hour will suy, 
To give thee comfort if I may.' 
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He paused her silence to partake, 
And long it was before be spake : 
Then, all at once, his thoughts turned ronndi 
And fervent words a passage ftand. 

** Gone are they, bravely, tbongb mSaled ; 
With a dear Father at tbeir bead ! 
The Boot obey a natural h>rd ; 
The Father had given aolemn word 
To noble Percy,— and a force 
Still itronger, hmda htm to hie count. 
This said, oor team to-4ay may iUI 
As at aa Innocent funeral. 
In deep and awftal channel rana * 

Tbia fympuby of Sirt and Bona; 



Untried our Brothers were beloved, 
And now their faithfblnen is proved: 
For faithful we munt call them bearing 
That soul of conKientious daring. 
— There w^ere they all in circle— there 
Stood Richard, Ambrose, Christopher, 
John with a sword that will not fail. 
And Marmaduke in fearless mail, 
And those bright Twins were side by side^ 
And there, by fresh hopes beautified, 
Stood He, whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 
I, by the right of eldeHt born. 
And in a second father's ulace, 
Presumed to grapple with their scorn. 
And meet their pity face to face; 
Tea, trusting in God's holy aid, 
I to my Father knelt and prayed. 
And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 
Methought, was jrieldlng inwardly. 
And would have laid his purpose by, 
But for a glance of his father's eye, 
Which I myself could scarcely brook. 

Then be we. each, and all, forgiven ! 
Thee, chiefly thee, my Sister dear, 
Whose pangs ire registered in heaven, 
The stifled sigh, the bidden tear. 
And smiles, that dared to take their plaee^ 
Meek filial smilev, upon thy fare, 
As that unhallowed Banner grew 
Beneath a loving old man's view. 
Thy part is done— thy painful part ; 
Be thou then satisfied in heart ! 
A further, though far easier, ta^k 
Than thine hath been, my duties aak; 
With theim my efforts cannot blend, 
I cannot for such cause contend ; 
Their aims I utterl)' forswear; 
But 1 in body will be there. 
Unarmed and naked will I go. 
Be at their side, come weal or woe : 
On kind occasions I may wait, 
See, hear, otMtruct, or mitigate. 
Bare breast I take and an empty hand,***— 
Therewith he threw away the lance, 
Which he had grasped in that strong trance^ 
Spumed it — like something that would stand 
Between him and the pure intent 
Of love on which his soul was bent. 



" For thee, for thee. Is left the i 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or Man ; — such innocence, 
Such consolation, and the excesa 
Of an unmerited distress; 
In that thy very strength rauat He. 
— O Bister, I could prophesy ! 
The time is come that rings the knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well ; — 
Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
To thee a woman, and thence weak ; 
Hope nothing, I repeat ; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly : 
*Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy aide, 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 
A comfort In the dark abyss : 
But look not for me when I am gone, 
And be no farther wrought upon. 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
All prayers for this cause, or for that! 
Weep, if that aid thee ; but depend 
Upon no help of outward friend ; 
Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 

• Bet tho Old Ballad,— «« The Klafaif of tbelNorth." 
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For we nuit ATI, both we end oun, — 

This Mansion and theae pleaaant bnweri, 

Waiki, pools, and arboiira, bome^iead, hall, 

Our fate is Iheirn, will reach thfm all ; 

The young Horne, must forsake hia msnger, 

And learn to glory in a Stranger; 

The Hawk forget liis p^rcb — the Hound 

Re parted from hiji ancient ground: 

The blast will sweep us all away, 

One desolation, one decny ! 

And even this Creature!" which words aaying, 

lie pointed to a lovely Doe, 

A few steps diHtant, feeding, straying ; 

Fnir Creature, and more white than snow ! 

** Even she will to her pt?aceful wooda 

Return, and to her murmuring AikmIs, 

And l»e in heart and aoul the same 

She was before she hither came, — 

Ere she had learned to love us all, 

Herself beloved in Rvistnn«f Hall. 

— But thiiu, my Sister, doomed to be 

The last leaf which by Heaven*i decree 

Mu*t hang upon a blasted tree ; 

If not in vain we breathed the breath 

together of « purer faith — 

If hand in hnnd we have been led. 

And thou, (O happy thouglH this day f) 

Not seldom foremoiit in the way — 

If on one thought our minds have M^ 

And we have In one meaning read— 

tf, when at home our private weal 

^ath sufTered from the shock of seal 

Together we have learned to prize 

Forbearance and aelf-sarrifice — 

If we like combatants have fared, 

And for this issue been prepared — 

If thou art beau'iful, and y(<uth 

And thought endue thee with all tnitb— 

Be strong ;— lie worthy of the griice 

Of God, and fill thy deoiined place : 

A Soul, by force of sorrows high, 

Uplifted to the purest sky 

Of undbturbed humanity !'* 

He ended,— or she heard no more i 
Re led her from the Yew-tree shade. 
And at the Mansion's silent door, 
He kliwed the consecrated Maid ; 
And down the Valley he puraued. 
Alone, the arm^d Multilude. 



Kow Joy for you and sudden cheer, 
Te Watchmen upon Brancepetb Towers ;* 
Looking forth in doubt and fear, 
Telling melancholy hours ! 
Proclaim it, k;t your masters hear 
That Norton with his Band is near ! 
The Watchmen from their station high 
Pronounced the word,— and the Earla descry 
Forthwith the armdd Company 
Marching down the banks of Were. 

Baid fearlesa Norton to the Pafr 
Gone forth to bail bin on the Plaii»*- 
"This meeting, noMe l<ords! looks fair, 
I bring with ne m goodly train ; 
Their hearts are witb you :— bUI and dale 
Have belptd us:— Ure we cross e d, and Swils, 
And Horse and Harness followed— see 
The best pan of tbeir Yeomanry 1 

* Brmneepeth Castle stands near the rirer Were, m 
ftw miles from the city of Durham, tt formeriy be- 
longed to the Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland. See 
JDr. Percy's account. 



—Stand forth, ray Sons ! — these eight art m1h«/ 
Whom to this service I commend ; 
Which way sne'er our fate incline, 
Thesf will be fnithful to the end ; 
They are my all" — voice failed him taere^ 
*' My all save one, a Daughter dear ! 
Whom I have left, the mildest birth. 
The meekest Child on this bleraed earth. 
I had — but these are by my side. 
These Eight, and this is a day of pride! 
The time is ripe — with festive din 
Ln! how the people are flocking In, — 
Like hungry Fowl to the Feeder's hand 
When snow lies heavy upon tJie land." 

He spake hare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms 
Of Peasants in their homely gear ; 
And, mixed with these, to Brancepetb came' 
Grave Gentry of estate and n.ime. 
And Captains known for worth tn arms ; 
And praied the Earls in self-defence 
To ri«e, and prove their Innocence. — 
" Else, noble Earls, put forth your might 
For holy Church, and the People's right !** 

The Norton fixed, at this demand. 
His eye upon Northumberland, 
And said, "The Minds of Men will own 
No loynl rest while England's Cruwn 
Remains witliout an Heir, the bail 
Of strife and factions desperate ; 
Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
A mutual hope, a common mind ; 
And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the reaSm. 
— Brave Earls! to whose hendc Telns- 
Our noblest blood is given in trust. 
To you a sufl^ering State cnmplaihs,' 
And ye must raise her from tlifTdust. 
With wishes of still bolder scope 
On you we look, with dearest hope, 
Even for our Altar*, — for the prize 
In Heaven, of life that never dies ; 
Fur the old and holy Church we moara, 
And must in joy to her return. 
Behold !"— and fmm his Son whose stand 
Was on his right, from that guardian band' 
He took the Banner, and unfurled 
The precious folds—'* behold," raid be, 
**The ransom of a sinful World; 
Let this your preservaitbn be, — 
The wounds of hands and feet and side, 
And the sacred* Cross on which Jesus died f 
This bring I from an ancipnt hearth, 
These Records wrought in pledge of love* 
By hands of no ignoole birth, 
A Maid o'er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouchsafed In gentleness to brood 
While she the holy work pursued." 
*• Uplift the Standard !" was the cry 
From all the Listeners that stood round| 
" Plant It,— by this we live or die"— 
The Norton cessed not for that sound, 
But said, '* The prayer which ye have beard,* 
Much injured Earls ! by these preferred. 
Is oflfered to the Sainta, the sigh 
Of tens of thousands, secretly." 
** Uplift It!" cried once more the Rani,. 
And then a- thoughtful pause ensued. 
*' Uplia it !** said Northumberland— 
Whereat, from all the multitude, 
Who saw the Banner reared on hifti 
In all ita drrad emblazonry, 
With tumult and indignant rout 
A voice of ttttarmoit Jojr brake ww. 
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^0 tnuMiport wu rolled down tMb river nf Were, 
And Durham, tbettme-bonovred Durfaain,did bear, 
And the Towere of flaiot Cuthbert were etirred 
by the shout ! ' 

. Now wai th« North in armp :— they ibine 

In warlike triiy from T^eed to l^yne, 

At Percy's voice : and Neville sees 

His followers gathering in from Teee, 

From Were, and all the little Rills 

t>>nceAled among the forked ff11le~ 

Seven Hundred Knights, Retainers all 

Of Neville, at their Master's call 

Had sate tngeilicr in Raby Hall ! 

Such strength that Earldom held of yore ^ 

Nor wanted at this time rich etore 

Of well-appointed Chivalry. 

»— Not loth the sleepy hince to wield, 

And greet the old paternal shield. 

They heard the summons ;— and, ferthermore, 

Horsemen and Foot of each degree, 

Unbound by pledge of fealty. 

Appeared, with free and open bite 

Of Doveltieii in Church and Slate; 

Knight, Burgher, Yeoman, and Esquire; 

And Romish Priest, In Priest's attire. 

And thus, in arms, a zealous Band 

Proceeding under joint command. 

To Durham first their course they bear ; 

And in Saint Cuth^rCs ancient seiit 

Sang Mass,— and tore the book of Prayer,— 

And trod the Bible beneath their feet. 

Thence marching southward smooth and frte^ 
*• They mustered their Host at Wetherby, 
Full stzteea thousand fair to see ;"* 
The choicest Warriors of the North ! 
But none for beauty and for wortli 
Like those eight Son8--«mbosoming 
Determined thought»~who. In a rioi^ 
Each with a lance, erect and tall, 
A falchion, and a buckler small, 
Stood by their Sire, on Clifford-iDOor, 
To guard the Standard which he bore. 
—With feet that firmly pressed the groand 
They stood, and girt their Father roand ; 
Such was his choice,— no Steed will be 
henceforth bestride ;— triumphantly 
He stood upon the grainy and. 
Trusting himself to the earth, and God. 
Rare sight to embolden and inspire! 
^rood was the field of Sons and Sire, 
Of him the moat ! and, sooth to say. 
No shape of Man in all the array 
So graced the sanshtne of that day. 
The monumental pomp »f age 
Was ivith this goodly Personage ; 
A stature nndeprrased In sise. 
Unbent, whieh rather seemed lo riae, 
In open victory o*er the weight 
Of seventy years, to higher hel^l ; 
Magnifie limbe of withered state,— 
A (kce to fear and venerate, — 
Eyes dark and strong, and on bis head 
Bright locka of silver bair, thick spread, 
Which a brof^n morion half-concealed, 
Xlght as a hunter*» of the field ; 
And thus, with girdle roand his waist, 
Whereon the Bdnner-etalT might rett 
At need, he stood, advancing high 
i'ha glittering, floating PageaaUjc* 

Who sees him 1 — many see, and 6ne 
With unparticipated gaze ; 
Who 'mong theve thousands Friend bath n6ne. 
And treads in solitary waya 



He, following wberesoe*er he might, 

Hath watched the Banner from afar, % 

As Shepherds watch a lonely star, 

Or Mariners the distant light • 

That guides them on a stormy night; 

And now, upon a chosen plot ' 

Of rising ground, yon heathy spot ! 

He takes this day his far-ofl* stand. 

With breast unmailed, unweaponed hand; 

—Bold is his astpect ; but hie cyd" 

Is pregnant with anxiety. 

While, Hke a tutelary Po^er, 

He there stands fixed, from hour to hoar: 

Yet sometimes. In more humble guise. 

Stretched out upon the ground he lies ; 

As if it were hitf only task ^ 

Like Herdsman in the sun to bask, 

Of* by his mantle's help to find 

A shelter from the nipping wind : 

And thus, with short oblivion blest, 

His weary spirits gather rest. 

Again he lifts his eycB ; and lo ! 

The pageant glancing to and fro ; 

And hope is wakened by the sight. 

He thence may learn, ere fall of night, 

Which way the tide is doomed to flow. 

To London were the Chieftains bent ; 
But what avails the boM intent ? 
A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising or thb North ; 
They marrh with Dudley at their head. 
And, in seven days' space, will to York be ledi 
Can such a mighty Ho$t be raised 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near 1 
The Earls upon each other gazed; 
And Neville was opprest with fear ; 
For, though he bore a valiant name. 
His heart was of a timid frame. 
And bold If both bad been, yet they 
" Against so many may not stay."* 
And therefore will retreat to seize 
A strong Hold on the banks of Tees ; 
There wait a favourable hour. 
Until Lord Dacro with his power 
From Naworth comes ; and Howard*s aid 
Be with them ; openly displayed. 

While through the Host, from man to mao^ 
A rumour of this purpose ran. 
The Standard giving to the care 
Of him who heretofore did bear 
That charge, impatient Norton sought 
The Chieftains to unfold his thought. 
And thus abruptly spake,—" We yield 
(And can it be 1) an unfought field ! 
—How often hath the strength of heaves 
To few triumphantly been given ! 
Still do our very children boast 
Of mitred Thurston, what a Host 
He conquered If— Saw we not the Plain, 
(And flying shall behold again) 
Where faith was prov^-d t— while to«atUe movei 
The Standard on the Sacred Wain 
On which the grey-haired Barons stood, 
Ami the infant Heir of Mowbray's blood. 
Beneath the saintly ensigns three. 
Stood confident of victory ! 
tfhail Percy blush, then, for his Name f 
Must Westmoreland be aaked with abame 



the old Ballad. 
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* From the old Ballad. 

\ See the Historians for the account of this memo-' 
rabla battle, usuaJly denominated the Battle of ih^ 
Standard. 
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Whose were the numbera, where the loea, 

]n that other day of Ncville*8 Cross 7* 

When, as the Virion gave command, 

The Prior of Durham with holy hand 

8aint Cuthbert's Relic did uprear 

Upon the point of a lofty spear, 

And God deHCended in bis power. 

While the Monks prayed in Maiden's Bower. 

Less would not at our need be due 

To us, who war against the Untrue ;— 

The deleicates of Heaven we ri<ie, 

Convoked the impious to chastise ; 

We, wc, the sanctities of old 

Would reestablish and uphold." — 

— The Chiefs were by hia zeal confounded, 

But word was given — and the trumpet sounded ; 

Back through the melancholy Host 

Went Norton, and resumed his {lOSt. 

Alas ! thought he, and have I borne 

This Banner raised so joyfully, 

This hope of all posterity, 

* " In the night before the battle of Durban was 
ftrucken and begun, the I7lh day of October, anno 
1346, there did appear t-'i John Fosf^er, then Prior of the 
abbey nf Durham, a Vi8i^n. commanding him to take 
the holy '^orporax-cloth, wherewith St. Cuihbert did 
cover the chalice when he uxed to say maw, audio put 
the same holy relique like to a banner-cloth u|>nn the 
point of a spear, and the next morning to go and repair 
toaplHceon the westi>i«ieof the city of Durham, called 
the Red Hill!*, where the Maid's Bower wont to be, and 
there to remain and abide till the end of the battle. To 
which vision, the Prior obeying, and taking the same 
for a revelation of God's grace and mercy, by ihe me- 
diation of holy St. Cnthl>ert, did accordingly the next 
morning, with the monks of the said abbey, repair to 
tbefiaid Red Hills, and there most devoutly humbling 
and prosiraiing themselves in prayer for the victory in 
the said battle : (a great multitude of the Scots running 
and pressing by them, with intenihm to have spoiled 
them, yet had no iiow«r to commit any vio ence under 
such holy persons, so occupied in prayer, being protec- 
ted and defended by the mi|2h y Providence of Almigh- 
ty God, and by the mediation of Holy St. f^uthbert, 
and the presence of the holy relique.) And, after many 
conflicts and warlike exploits there had and done be- 
tween the englishmen and the King of Scots and his 
company, the s«ald battle ended, and" the victory was 
obtained, to the great overthrow and confusion of the 
Scots, their enemies: And then the sakl Prior and' 
monks accompanied with Ralph Lord Nevll, and'John 
Nevil his son, and the Lord Percy, and many other no- 
bles of England, returned home and went to the abbey 
ehurch, there joining in hearty prayer and thanksgiving 
to God and holy St. Cutbbert for the victory achieved 
that day." 

This battle was afterwards called the Battle of Ne- 
ville's Cross from the following circumstance : — 

*' On Ihe west side of the city of Durham, where two 
mads pars each other, a most notable, famous, and 
goodly cross of stone-work was erected and set up to 
the honour of God for the victory there obtained In the 
field of battle, and known by the name of Nevil's Cross, 
and built at f he sole cr»st of the Lord Ralph Nevil. one 
of the most excellent and chief persons in the said bat- 
tle." The Reliqun of St. Cuthb^rt afterwards became 
of great importanre In military events. For soon after 
this battle, says the same author, " The Prior caused a 
goodly and sumptuous banner to be made," (which is 
then described at great length,) '* and In the midst of 
the san.e banner cloth was the said holy relique and 
corporax-clofh enclosed, Ac. &,e. and so sumptuous- 
ly finished, and abM(tlut<>ly perfected, th.s banner was 
dedicated to holy St. Cuthbert, of intent and pur- 
pose that for the future it should be carried lo any bat- 
tle, asoccahl(m should serve ; and was never cariied 
and shewed nt any bMttle but by the eitpecial grace of 
God .Vlmighiy, and the mediation of holy St. Cuihbert, 
it brought home victoiy ; which banner-cloth after the 
dissolution of the abbey, fell into the pofses^ion of 
Dean WiiiTTiNonAM, wnose wife, called Katbarink, 
being a French woman, (as Is most credibly reported 
by eye-witneesee,) did moat injuriously burn the same 
In her fire, to the open contempt and disgrace of all 
ancient and goodlv reliques.'*— Extracted from a book 
entitled. " Durham Cathedral, as It stood before the 
Dissolution of the Monastery " It appears, from the 
old metrical HIttorv. that the sbove-mentioned banner 
was carried by Uie'farl of Sorray to FloddMi Fltld. 



Thua to beeomo at eaea the weonf 

Of babbling winds as tbey go by, 

A spot of shame to tbe »un*8 bright eye, 

To the frail clouds a mocktvy ! 

— " Even these poor eight of mine would i 

Half to himself, and half to tbem 

He spake, " wouki stem, or quell a forc« 

Ten times their number, man and borso ; 

This by their own unaided might, 

Without their father In their sight, 

Without the Cause for which tbey flgBt y 

A Cause, which on a needful day 

Would breed us thousands brave as they.**' 

— So speaking, be bis reverend bead 

Raised towards that Imagery ouce mors : 

But the familiar prospect shed 

Despondency onfelt before : 

A shock of intimations vain. 

Dismay, and' superstitious pain, 

Fell on him, witR the sudden thought 

Of her by whom the work was wrought : — 

Oh wherefore was her cnuntenance bright 

With love divine and gentle light T 

She did in passiveness nbev, 

But her Faith leaned another Way. 

Ill tears she wept,— -I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 

9ad words to that mute Animal, 

The White Doe, in th^ hawthorn brake ; 

She steeped, but not for Jesu's sake. 

This Cross in tears :— by her, and One 

Un wort bier far, we are undone — 

Her Brother was it who assailed 

Her tender spirit and prevailed. 

Her other Parent, too, whns«; head 

In the cold grave hath long been laMi 

From reason's earliest dawn beguiled 

Tbe docile, unsuspecting Child : 

Far back — far back my mind roust go 

To reach the well-spring of this woe ! — 

While thus he brooded, music sweet 

Was played to cheer them in retreat; 

But Norton lingered in tbe rear : 

Thought followed thought— and ere the last 

Of that unhappy train was past, 

Before him Francis did appear. 

" Now when *lir not your aiai to oppoit,'* 
Bald he, ** in open field your Poea ;■ 
Now that from this decisive day 
Your multitude roust melt away, 
An unarroed Man may come unblanad :— 
To ask a grace, that was not claimed 
Long as your hopes were high, he now 
May hither bring a fearless brow : 
When his discountenance can do 
No Injury — may come to you. 
Though in your cause no part I bear, 
Tour indignation I can share; 
Am grieved this backward march to sec, 
How careless and disorderly ! 
I scorn your Chieftains, men who lead, 
And yet want courage at their need ; 
Then look at them with open eyes! 
Deserve they further sacrifice T 
My Father ! I would help to find. 
A place of shelter, till the raga 
Of cruel men do like the wind 
Exhaust itself and sink to rest ; 
Be Brother now to Brother joined ! 
Admit me In the equipage 
Of your misfortunes, that at least, 
Whatever fate remains behind, 
I may bear witness In my breast 
To your aoMlity of mind :** 
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'*" Thott Enemy, my bane and blight ! 
t>bl bold to flght the Coward'a flffht 
Againat all good** — but why declare, 
At length, the Inue of tbfi prayer 1 
Or how, from bia depreaaion iala«d, 
The Father on hia Son had gazed ; 
•Suffice it that the Son gare way, 
Nor atrore thnt paaainn to allay, 
Nor did he turn aside to pn>ve 
His Brothers* wisdom or their love — 
But calmly from the apot withdrew; 
The like endeavours to renew, 
Should e*er a kindlier time ensue. 

CANTO rOUETH. 

FaoM clondlens ether looking down, 
The Moon, this tranquil evening, aeea 
A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 
And Castle like a stately cmwn 
On the steep rocka of winding Tees :— 
And southward far, with moors between, 
Rill-tope, and floods, anfl forests green, 
The bright Moon sees tliat valley small 
Where Rylston^s old sequestered Hall 
A venerable Image yields 
Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
^ While from one pillared chimney breathea 
The smoke, and mounts in silver wreaths. 
—The courts are hnslied :--for timely sleep 
The Orey-hoands to tlielr Itennel creep; 
The Peacock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft is moated for the night. 
He who in pmud prosperity 
Of. colours manlfiild and bright 
Walked round, affronting the daylight; 
And higher still above the bower. 
Where he is perched, from yon lone Tower 
The Hall clock in the clear moonshine 
With glittering finger points at nine. 
—Ah ! who could think that aadnesa here 
Hath any sway t— or pain, or fear 1 
A soft and lulling aound is heard 
Of atreama Inaudible by day; 
The garden pool's dark aurface, atlrred 
By the night Insecia in their play, 
Breaka Into dimplea small and bright ; 
A thousand, thousand rints of light 
That shape themselves and disappear 
Almost as soon as seen :— and !• ! 
Not distant far, the milk-white Doe: 
The samn fair Creature who was nigh 
Feeding In tranquillity. 
When Francis uttered to the Maid 
His last words In the yew-tree shade ;— 
The same fair Creature, who hath found 
Her way Into forbidden ground; 
Where now, within this spacioift plot 
For pleasure mude, a goodly spot, 
With lawns and beds of flowers, and shadea 
Of trellis-work in long arcades, 
And cirque and crescent framed by wall 
Of cloae-cllpt foliage green and ull. 
Converging walks, and founuina gay, 
And tecracas in trim array,— 
Beneath yon cypress spiring high. 
With pine and redar spreading wide. 
Their darksome bougha on either aide, 
In open moonlight doth she lie; 
Happy as others of her kind. 
That, far from human neighbourhood, 
Range unrestricted as the wind. 
Through park, or ebaae, or aavage wood. 

But where at this atill hour la she, 
TjM ronseerated Emily 1 



Even while T speak, behold the Maid 
Emending from the cedar shade 
To open moonshine, where the Doe 
Beneath the cypress-spire is laid : 
Like a patch of April snow. 
Upon a bed of herbage green. 
Lingering in a woody glade, 
Or behind a rocky screen ; 
Lonely relic ! which, if seen 
By the Shepherd, Is paused by 
With an Inattentive eye. 
— Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe I 

Tet the meek Creature was not free, 
Erewhile from some perplexity: 
For thrice hath she approached, this day, 
The thought-bewildered Emily; 
Endeavouring, in her gentle way. 
Some smile or look of love to gain, — 
Encouragement to sport or play ; 
Attempts which by the unhappy Maid 
Have all been slighted or gainsaid. 
Yet is she soothed : the viewless breeae 
Comes fraught with kindlier sympathies: 
Ere she had reached yon rustic Shed 
Hung with late-floweiing woodbine, spread 
Along the walls and overhead ; 
The fragrance of the breathing flowers 
Bevivca a memory of those hours 
When here, Jn this remote Alcove, 
(While from the pendent woodbine came 
Like odfiurs, sweet as if the same) 
A fondly.anxious mother strove 
To teach her salutary fears 
And mysteries above her years. 
—Yea, she is soothed :— an foMige faint— 
And yet not faint — a prevencft bright 
Retuma to her ;— 'tis that blest Saint 
Who with mild looks and language mild 
Instructed here her darling Child, 
While yet a prattler on the knee. 
To worship in simplicity 
The Invisible God, and take for guide 
The &ith reformed and purified. 

TIs flown — the vision, and the sense 
Of that beguiling Influence ! 
" But oh ! thou Angel from above. 
Thou Spirit of maternal love, 
That stood*st before my eyes, more clear 
Than Ghosts are fabled to appear 
Sent upon embassies of fear; 
As thou thy presence hast to me 
Vouchsafed, in radiant ministry 
Descend on Francis :— through the air 
Of this sad earth to him repair. 
Speak to him with a voice, and say, 
* That ha must cast despair away !* *' 

Then from within the embowered retreat 
Where she had found a grateful seat 
Perturbed she Issues.— She will go ; 
Herself will follow to the war, 
Ard clasp her father*s knees ;— ah, no I . 
She meets the insuperable bar. 
The injunction by her Brother laid; 
His parting charge — but ill obeyed ! 
That interdicted all debate. 
All prayer for this cause or for that; 
All efforts that would turn aside 
The headstrong current of their fata : 
Hfir duty ig to ttand and wait ; 
la resignation to abide 
The shock, and pinallt saciTmc 
0*Bm FAiK AHD oa»r A TAicMra pinia. 
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— Bhe kooVB, the feelt it, and ii cheered ; 

At least ber present pangs are checked. 

—But now an ancient Man app«>ared, 

Approaching her with grave respect. 

Down the smooth wallc which then she trotf 

He paced along the silem sod, 

And greetiitf her thus gently spake, 

*' An old Man*s privilege I take ; 

Dark is the time — a woeful daj ! 

Dear daughter of affliction, say 

|[ow can I serve you ? point the way. 

" Rights have you, and may well be bold : 
Toy with my Father have grown old 
In friendship ; — go — from him — from me— 
Strive to avert this misery. 
This would I beg ; but on my n^nd 
A passive stillness is enjoined. 
—If prudence offer help or aid, 
On foH Is no restriction laid ; 
Y"^ iMU forbidden to recline 
With hope upon the Will divine.** 

*' Hope,** said the Sufrerer*s zealous Friend, 
^' Must not forsake us till the end. — 
In Craven*s wilds is many a den. 
To shelter persecuted men : 
Far under ground is many a cav«, 
Where they might lie as in the grave, 
Until this storm hath ceased to rave ; 
Or let them croee the river Tweed, 
And be at once from peril freed !** 

— ** Ah tempt me not !** she fkintly sigbed ; 
** I will not counsel nor exhort,— 
With my condition satisfied ; 
But you, at least, may make report 
Of what befalls ; — be this your task — 
This n^y he done ;— 'tis all I ask !*' 

She spake— and from the Lady's sight 
The Sire, unconscious of his age, 
Departed promptly as a Page 
Bound on some errand of delight 
— The noble Francis— wise as brave. 
Thought he, may have the skill to save: 
With hopes in tenderness concealed, 
Unarmed he followed to the field. 
Him will I seek : the insurgent Powers 
Are now besieging Barnard's Towers, — 
*' Grant that the Moon which shines thia niglit 
May guide them in a prudent flight T' 

But quick the tiims of chance and chanp. 
And knowledge has a narrow range ; 
Whence idle fears, and needlera pain, 
And wishes l>lind, and eflforts vain.— 
Their flight the fair Moon may not see ; 
For, from mid-heaven, already she 
Hath witnessed their captivity. 
She saw the desperate assault 
Upon that hostile castle made ;— r 
But dark and dismal is the Vault 
Where Norton and his sons are laid ! 
Disastrous issue <— ha had said 
"This night yon haughty Towers must yield. 
Or we for ever quit the field. 
— Neville is utterly dismayed. 
For promise fails of Howard's aid ; 
And Dacre to our call replies 
That he is unprepared to rise. 
My heart is sick ;— this weary pause 
Mutt needs be fatal to the cause. 
The breach is open — on the Wall, 
This night, the Banner shall be planted !" 
— 'Twas done— his Sons were with him— all ;— 
They l>elt him round with hearts undaunted 



And others follow ;— Sire and Bait 

Leap down Into the court—" 'TIS won"— r 

They about aloud — but Heaven decreed 

Another close 

To that brave deed 
Which struck with terror friends and foea I 
The friend shrinks back — the foe reeolla 
From Norton and his filial band; 
But they, now caught within the toila. 
Against a thousand cannot stand ; — 
The foe from numbers courage drew, 
And overpowered that gallant few. 
" A rescue for the Standard !*' cried 
The Father from within the walls ; 
But, see, the sacred Standard falls ! — 
Confusion through the Camp spread wider 
Some fled— and some their fears detained ; 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest 
In tier pale chanibera of the West, 
Of that raah levy nought remained. 

CANTO nrTH. 

HiOH on a point of nigged ground 
Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell, 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where Foresters or Shepherds dwell, 
An Edifice of warlike frame 
Stands single (Norton Tower its name) ;^ 
It fronts all quarters, and looks round 
0*er path and road, and plain and dell. 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and streaukt 
Upon a prospect without bound. 

The summit of this bold ascent ^ 
Though bleak and bare, and seldom frte 
As Pendle-hill or Pennyg^nt 
Prom wind, or frost, or vapours wet. 
Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met. 
To practise games and archery : 
How proud and happy they ! the crowd 
Of Lookera-on how pleased and proud ! 
And from the scorching noon-tide sun. 
From showers, or when the prise was won 
They to the Watch tower dM repair. 
Commodious Pleasure-house ! and there 
Would mirth run round, with generooa fltre ; 
And the sum old Lord of Rylstone-hall, 
He was the proudest of them all ! 

But now, his Child, with anguish pale, 
Upon the height walks to and fro ; 
^Is well that she hath heard the tale, 
Received the bitterness of woe : 
For she had hoped, had hoped and feared, 
Such rights did feeble nature claim ; 
And oft her steps had hither steered, 
Though not unconscious of self-blame ; 
For she her brother's charge revered, 
Hks farewell words ; and by the same, 
Tea by ber brother's very name. 
Had, in her solitude, been cheered. 

* Tt is so called to this day, and is thus deaeribed by 
Dr. Whitaker :— Rylstone Fell yet exhibits a monu- 
ment of the old warfare between the Nortons and 
tJliffbrds. On a point of yerj high ground, command- 
ing an immense prospect, and protected by two deep 
ravines, are the remains of a square tower, expreraly 
raid bv Dodsworth to have been built by Richard Nor- 
ton. The walls are of strong grout-work, about four 
feet thick. It seems to have been three stories high. 
Breaches have t)e«n industriously made In all the sides, 
almost to the ground, to render it untenable. 

'• But Norton Tower was probably a sort of plea- 
sure-bouse in summer, as there are, adjoining to It, 
several large mounds, (two of them are pretty entire,) 
of which BO other account can be given than that 
they were butts for large companies of archers. 

"The place ia savagely wild, and admirably adapt- 
ed to ^f tisea of a watch-tower.** 
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€he tanied to him, who with hii eye 
Was watching ber while on the height 
She sate, or wandered reatleaeJy, 
0*erburthened by her sorrow** weight ; 
To biro who thia dire news had told, 
And now beside the Mourner stood ; 
(That grey-haired Man of gentle blood, 
Who with her Father had grown old 
In friendship, rival Hunters they, 
And fellow Warriors in their day) 
To Rylsione he the tidings brought ; 
Then on this place the Maid had sought: 
And told, as gently as could be. 
The end of that sad Tragedy, 
Which it had been his lot to see. 

To him the Lady turned ; ** Ton said 
That Francis lives, he is not dead V* 

" Your noble Brother hatb been spared, 
To take his life they have not dared ; 
On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 
Nor did he (such Heaven's will) in Tala 
]ais solitary course maintain ; 
Mot vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty, seeing with clear sight { 
He was their comfort to the last. 
Their joy till every pang was past 

" I witnessed when to Yorlc they eame-^ 
What, lady, if their feet were tied; 
They might deserve a good Man*s blame ; 
But, marks of infamy and shame, 
These were their triumph, these their pride, 
Nor wanted 'mid the pressing crowd 
Peep feeling, that found utterance loud, 
*Lo, Frances comes,* ttiere were who criad, 
f A Prisoner once, but now set fnt I 
*Tis well, for he the worst defied 
For sake of natural Piety ; 
He rose not in this quarrel, he 
His Father and his Brothers wooed. 
Both for ilieir own and Country'n good. 
To rest in peace — ^he did divide, 
He parted from them ; but at tlieir side 
Now walks in unanimity- 
Then peace to rruelty and smm, 
While to the prison they are borne, 
Peace, peace to all indignity !* 

** And so in Prison were they laid — 
Oh hear me, hear me, gentle Msid, 
For I am come with power to blesa, 
By sARttering gleams, through your dlstrev, 
Of a redeeming happiness. 
Me did a reverent pity move 
And privilege of ancient love ; 
And, in your service, 1 made bold'<- 
And entrance gained to that strong-bold. 

" Your Father gave me cordial greeting { 
But to his purposes, that burned 
Within him, instantly returned — 
Be was commanding and entreatiag. 
And said, * We need not stop, my Son ! 
But I will end what is begun ; 
'TIS matter which i do not fear 
To entrust to any living ear/ 
And so to Francis he renewed 
Bis words, more calmly thus parsned. 

" * Might this our enterprise have sped. 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
A renovation frum the dead, 
A spring- tide of immortal green: 
The darki»ome Altars would have blazed 
Like stars when clouds are rolled away ; 
Palvation to all eyee th»t ga^ed. 



Once mora the Rood had been upraised 
To spread Its arms, and stand for aye. 
Then, then, had I survived to see 
New llfv in Bolton Priory ; 
The voice restored, the eye of Truth 
Re opened that inspired vaj youth ; 
To see her in her pomp arrayed ; 
This Banner (for such vow 1 made) 
Should on the consecrated breast 
Of that same Temple have fonnd rest : 
I would myself have hung it high, 
Glad offering of glad victory ! 

" ' A shadow of such thought remains 
To cheer this sad and pensive time ; 
A solemn fancy yet sustains 
One feeble Being— bids me climb 
£ven to the last— one effort more 
To attest my Faith, if not restore. 

" • Hear than,* said he. * while I impart, 
My Son, the last wish of my heart. 
-^The Banntr strive thou to regain ; 
And, if the endeavour be not vain. 
Bear it — to whom if not to thee 
Shall I this lonely thought consign 1— > 
Bear it to Bolton Priory, 
And lay it on Saint Mary's shrine, — 
To wither in tlie sun and breeae 
*Mid those decaying Sanctities. 
There let at least the gift be laid. 
The testimony there displayed ; 
Bold proof that with no sfclfish aim. 
But for lost Faith and Christ's dear name, 
I helmeted a brow though white. 
And took a place in all men's sight ; 
Yea offered up this beauteous Brood 
This fair unrivalled Brotherhood, 
And turned away from thee, my Bon! 
And left— but be the rest unsaid. 
The name untouched, the tear unshed,— 
My wish is known, and I have done : 
Now promise, grant this one request. 
This dying prayer, and be thou blest !* 

"Then Francis answered fervently, 
* If God BO will, the same shall be.* 

" Immediately, this solemn word 
Thus scarcely given, a noive was heard, 
And Officers appeared in etato 
To lead the Prisoners to their fate. 
They rose, oh ! wherefore should 1 fear 
To tell, or, Lady, you to hear T 
They rose — embraces none were given— 
They stood like trees when earth and heavaa 
Are calm ; tney knew each other's worth. 
And reverently the Band went forth : 
They met, when they had reached the door. 
The Banner, which a Soldier bore. 
One marshalled thus with base Intent 
That he In scorn might go before. 
And, holding up this monument. 
Conduct them to their punishment; 
So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 
By human feeling, had ordained. 
Tlie unhappy Banner Francis saw. 
And, with a look of calm eotftmand 
Inspiring universal awe. 
He took It from the Soldier's hand ; 
And all tbe people that were round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
—High transport did the Father shed 
Upon his Son — and they were led. 
Led on, and yielded up their breaihf 
Together died, a happy death ! 
But Francis, soon as he had braved 
ThIa Inanlt, and the Banner saved, 
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That moment, from amonf the tide 

Of the vpectators occupied 

In admiration or dfrmnjr, 

Bore anobeerved hia Charge awaj.** 

Theee things, which thua had in the eight 
And hearing paraed of Him who stood 
With Emify, on the Watch-tower height, 
In Rylstone*s woeful neighbourhood, 
He told ; and oftentimes with voice 
Of power to comfort or rejoice ; 
Fur deepest sorrows that aspire, 
Go high, no transport ever higher. 
" Yet, yet In this affliction," said 
The old Man to the silent Maid, 
" Yet, Lady ! heaven is good— the night 
Shews yet a Star which is most bright; 
Your Brother lives— he lives— is come 
Perhaps already to liis honi«*; 
Then let os leave this dreary place. 
Shfl yielded, and with gentle pace, 
Though without one uplifted look, 
To Rylstone-hali her way she took^— 



CANTO SIXTB. 

War comes not Francis 1- Joyful clieer 

In that parental gratulation. 

And glow of righteiius Indignation, 

Went with him from the doleful City: 

He (led— yet 1 bis flight could hear 

The death-sound of the Minster-bt^ll ; 

That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 

To Marmnduke, cut off from pity ! 

To Ambrose that! and then a knell 

For him, the sweot half opened Flower ! 

For all — all dying in one hour! 

— Why comes not Francis 1 Thoughts of love 

Should bear him to his Sister dear 

With motion fleet as a winged Dove ; 

Yea, like a heavenly Me»s«*nger, 

An Angel-guest, should he appear. 

Why comes he not 1— for westward fast 

Ak>ng the plain of York he past ; 

The Banner-stafl* was in his hand, 

The Imagery conc«>aled from sight. 

And cross the expanse, In open flight, 

BKkless of what Impels or leads, 

Unchecked he hurries on ; — nor heeds 

The sorrow thrnugli the Villages, 

Spread by triumphant cruelties 

Of vengeful military force. 

And punishment without remorse. 

He marked not, heard not as he fled ; 

All but the suffering heart was dead 

For him abandoned to blank awe, 

To vacancy, and horror strong : 

And the first object which he saw, 

With conscious sight, as he swept along, — 

It was the banner in bis hand ! 

He felt, and made a sadden stand. 

He looked about like one bi'trayed : 
What hath be done t what promise made 1 
Oh weak, weak moment ! t«i what end 
Can such a vain oblation tend, 
And be the Bearer ?— Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woe. 
And find, flnd any where, a right 
To excuse him in his Country's sight 1 
No, will not all Men deem the cliani^e 
A downward course, perverse and strange t 
Here Is it,— but bow, when T muat the. 
The unoff'eoding Emily, 
AgalB this piteons object see t 



Such conflict long did he maintatii 
Within himself, and found no rest ; 
Calm liberty he could not gain ; 
And yet the service wad unblesL 
His own life into danger brought 
By this sad burden— even that thought, 
Exciting self-suspicion strong, 
Swayed the brave man to his wranf. 
And how, unless it were the aenee 
Of all-disposing Providence, 
Its will intelligibly shown, 
Finds be the banner In his hand. 
Without a thought to such Intent, 
Or conscious effbrt of his own ; 
And no obstmction to prevent, 
His father's wish, and last command ! 
And, thus beset, he heaved a sigh ; 
Remembering his own prophecy 
Of utter desolation, made 
To Emily in the yew-tree shade : 
He aighed, submitting to the power, 
The might of that prophetic hour. 
** No clioice ia left, tiie deed is mine — 
Dead are tliey, dead ! — and I will go, 
And, for their sakee, come weal or woe, 
Will lay the Relic on the shrine.** 

So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and bill ; 
And up the vale of Wharf bis way 
Pursued ;— and, on the second day. 
He reached a summit whence bis eyta 
Could see the Tower of Bulton rise. 
There Fcancis for a moment's space 
Made halt— but hark ! a noise behind 
Of horsemen at an eager pace ! 
He heard, and with misgiving mind. 
— *Tis Sir George Bowes who leada the Band 
They come, by cruel Sussex aent : 
Who, when the Nonons from the band 
Of Death bed drunk their punishment, 
Betliouaht him, angry and ashamed, 
How Francis bad the Banner claimed, 
And with that charge had disappeared; 
By all the atanders-by revered. 
His whole bold carriage (which had quelled 
Thus fkr the Opposer, and repellsd 
All censure, enterprise so bright 
That even bad men bad vainly atrivea 
Against that overcomming light) 
Was then reviewed, and prompt word ^vea, 
That to what place soever fled 
Be should be seized, alive or dead. 

The troop of horse have gained the height 
Where Francis stood In open sight. 
They hem him round— '* Behold the proof. 
Behold the Ensign in bis hand! 
J7« did not arm, he walked aloof! 
For whyt^to save his Father's Land ;— 
Worst Traitor of them all is he, 
A Traitor dark and cowardly !**— 

(* I am LO Traitor,** Francis said, 
** Though this unhappy freight I bear ; 
It weakens me, my heart hath hied 
TiU it is weak— but you, beware, 
Nor do a sufTering Spirit wrong, 
Whoee self-reproaches are too strong !** 
At this be fn>m the beaten road 
Retreated tow'rds a brake of thorn, 
Which like a place of *vantage showed ; 
And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 
In self-defence with warlike brow 
He stood,— nor weaponless was now: 
He from a saldier*s band had snatched 
A spear, — and with his eyes he watched 
Th^ motioaa, turning round and round :^» 
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fits weaker band the Banner held ; 

And straight, by aavage zeal impelled, 

Forth rushed a Pikproan, as if be, 

Kot without harsh indiipuiy, 

Would seise the same :— instinctively— 

To smUe the OSbndpr— with his lance 

Did Francis from the braice advance ; 

Bat, from behind, a treacherous wound 

Unfeeling, brought him to the ground, 

A mor^l stroke : — oh grief to tell ! 

Thus, thus, the noble Francis fell : 

There did be lie of breath forsaken ; 

The Banner from his gra»p was taken ^ 

And borne exulting y away ; 

And the body was left on the ground Where it lay. 

Two days, as many niglits, he slept 
Alone, unnotfced. and unwept; 
For at that time distress and fear 
Posseswd the Country far and near; 
The third day. One, who chanced to pass, 
Beheld him stretrhrd upon the grass. 
A gentle Forester wa» he, 
And of the Norton Tenantry; 
And he had heard that by a Train 
Of Horsempn Fmncis had been slain. 
Much was he troubled—for the Man 
Hath recognised hi* pallid face ; 
And to the nearest Huts he ran, 
And called the People to the place. 
— How desolate is RylKtone-hall ! 
Such was the instant thought of all ; 
And if the lonely Lady there 
Should be, this night she cannot bear ! 
Such thought the Forester expressed ; 
And all wpre swayed, and deemed ft beat 
That, tf the Priest should yield assent 
And Join himself to their intent, 
Then, they, for Christian plty*s salie, 
In holy ground a grave would make 
That straightway buried he should Se 
In the Church-yard of the Priory. 

Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
In no confusion or negl«^t 
This did they,— >but in pure respect 
That he was bom of gentle Blood ; 
And that thnre was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 
Bo to tbe Church yard they are bound. 
Bearing the Body on a bier 
In decency and humble cheer; 
And psalms are sung with holy sound. 

But Emily hath raised her head. 
And is again disquieted ; 
She must behold!-— so many gone, 
Where is the solitary Ohe T 
And fhrfh from Rylston^ball stepped she,— 
To seek her Brother (hrttt she Wenr, 
And tremblingly her course she benf 
Tow'rd Bolton*s ruined Priory. 
She comes, and in the Vale hath heard 
The Funeral dirge ;— she sees tbe knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot— 
And darting like a wuunded Bird 
She reached the grave, and with her breast 
Upon the ground received the rest, — 
The consummation, the whole rutli 
And sorrow of this final truth ! 



CANTO sgvnirra. 

Tmov Spirit, whoee angelie band 
Wia to tkc Blip « eirooi command, 



Called the submissive atringa to wako 
In glory for this Maiden*s sake. 
Bay, Spirit I whither hath she fit^ 
To hide her poor afflicted head 1 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfoldn her 1— hi a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat 1 
Some island which the wild wavea bett, 
Is that the Sufferer's last retreat f- 
Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds ? 
High-climbing rock— low sunless dale- 
Sea— deseri— what do theve avail % 
Oh take her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep recess of years ! 

*Tis done : — despoil and desolation 
O^er Rylstone's fair domain have blown ;* 
The walks and pooto neglect hath sown 
With weeds ; the bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation. 
While, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton nnme hath been unknown. 
The lordly M amnion of its pride 
Is stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 
Through park and field, a perishing 
That mocks the gladness of the Spring V 
And with this silent gloom agreeing 
There Is a joyless human Being, 
Of aspect such as if the waste 
Were Under her dnniininn placed: 
Upon a primrose bank, her throne 
Of quietness, she sils atone ; 
Thpre seated, may this Maid be seen, 
Am.mg the ruins of a wotni, 
Erewhile a covert bright and green, 
And where full many a bravp Tree atood: 
That used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet Bird's carolling. 
Behold her, like a Virgin Queen, 
Neglecting in imperial state 
These outward Images of fate, 
And carrying inward a serene 
And perfect sway, through many a thought 
Of chance and change, that hath been brought 
To the subjection of a holy, 
Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 
The like authority, with grace 
Of awfu^netfs, i« in her facet- 
There hath she fixed it ; yet it seema 
To overshadow by no native right 
That face, which cannot lose the gleams. 
Lose utterly the tender gleams 
Of gentleneas and meek delight. 
And loving- kindness ever bright: 
Such Is her sovereign mien :— her dreaa 



* " After the attainder of Richard Norton, bis eo* 
tates were forfeited to the crown, where they remained 
till the 8d or 3d of James ; they were then granted to 
Francis Earl of Cumtwrland." From an accurate sur- 
vey mad** at that time, several particulars have been 
extracted by Dr. W. It appears that the mansion- 
house was then in decay. Immediately adjoining is a 
close, called ti.e Vivery, so called, undoubtedly, from 
the French Vivier, er modern Latin Vivarium ; for 
there are near the house large remains of a pleaaure- 
ground, such as were introduced in the earlier part of 
Elizabeth's time, with topinry works, fit-h-poiids, an 
island, k.c. The whole township was ranjsed by an 
hundred and thirty red deer, the properly of the Lord, 
which, together with the wood, had, after the attainder 
of Mr. Norton, been committed to Sir Stephen Tem- 
pest. "The wood, it seems, had been abandoned to de- 
Kredations, before which time it appears that the neigh- 
ourbood must have exhibited a forest-like and sylvan 
scene. In this survey, among the old tenants, la men- 
tioned one Richard Kitchen, butler to Mr. Norton, who 
rose in rebellion witb his masur, and wai executtd M 
Ripen. 
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(A vest with i^oollra dncttire tied, 
A hood of moantaln-wnol nndyed) 
It homely. — fashioned to exprera 
A wandering Pili^rim*^ humblenew. 

And the kath wandered, long and tWt 
Beneath the light of tun and star ; 
Bath roamed in trouble and in grief, 
Driven forward like a Withered leaf« 
Yea like a Ship at random blo#ti 
To distant placet and unknown. 
But now the daret to teek a haven 
Among her native wildt of Craven ; 
Hath teen again her Father*t Roof, 
And put her fortitude to proof ; 
The mighty torrow hath bt:en borne, 
Amd the It thoroughly forlorn : 
Her toul doth in ittelf Ftand fut, 
Sustained by memory uf the patt 
And ttrength of Reaton; held above 
The in Arm it let of mortal love ; 
Undaunted, lofty, calm, and atable, 
And awfully impenetrable. 

And to — beneath a mouldered tree, 
A telf-survivlng Icndifsi Oak, 
6y unregarded age from stroke 
Of ravage raved — tate Emily. 
Thare did she rett, with head reclined, 
fiereelf mott like a stately Flower, 
(Such have I seen) whom chance of bhth 
fiaih separated from itt kind, 
To live and die In a ahady bower, 
BIngIa on the gladtome earth. 

When, with a noise like dittant Chunder, 
A troop of Ueer came tweeping by; 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 
l^or, of that band of rushing I>eer, 
A tingle One In mid career 
fiath ttopped, and Axed hit large AUl ey«r 
tJpon the Lady Emily, 
A Doe mott beautiful, clear-white, 
A radiant Creature, tllver-bright ! 

Thut checked, a little while It ttayed ; 
A little thoughtful pause it made ; 
And then advanced with itealth-IIke pMee, 
t>rew toftly near her — and more near 
Stopped once again ; — but, at no trace 
Wat found of any thing to fear, 
Even to her feet the Creature came^ 
And laid Its head upon her knee, 
And looked Into the Lady*t fttte, 
A look of pure benignity. 
And fond unclouded memory ; 
It it, thought l^mlly, the tame. 
The very Doe of other yeara ! 
I'be pleading look the Lady viewed. 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 
She melted into teani — 
A flood of teart, that flowed apaca, 
tJpon the happy Creature*! face. 

Oh, moment ever blett! O Pair! 
Beloved of Heaven, Heaven^a choiceet cfira, 
This wat for you a precious greeting, 
for both a bounteous, fruitful meeting, 
joined are they, and the sylvan Ooe 
Can she depart ? can she forego. 
The Lady, onre her playful Pe«r, 
And now her sainted Mistreas dear 1 
And will not Emily receive 
This lovely Chronicler of things 
Long paat, delights and torrowtnga t 
Lone Sufferer ! will not the believe 
The promise in that tpeaklng fac«, 
And Mke this gift •f BMTin wlih grflca t 



That day, the flrat of a re-onion 
Which wat to teem with high conmanfoBf 
That day of balmy April weather. 
They tarried in the wood together. 
And when, ere fall of evening dew. 
She from the sylvan haunt withdrew. 
The White Doe tracked with faithful pae«' 
The Lady to her Dwelling-place ; 
Thai nook Where, on pntemal ground,' 
A habitation she had found. 
The Master of whoee humble board 
Once owned her Father for hit LiOrd ; 
A Hut, by tufted Treea defended, 
Where Ryltione Brook with Wharf ia blended.- 

When Emily hf morning light 
Went forth, the Doe was there in sight 
She shrunk:— with one frail shock of pain, 
Received and followed by a prnyer, 
Did she behold — saw once again; 

Shun #iil she not, she feels, will bear ; 

But, wheresoever the looked round, 

All now wat trouble-haunted ground. 

So doth the tufTerer deem it good 

Even once again this neighbourhood 

To leave.— tJnwootd, yet unforbidden. 

The White Doe followed up the Vale, 

Up to another Cottage— hidden 

In the deep fork of Amerdale ;• 

And there may Emily restore 

Herself, in spots unseen before. 

Why tell of mossy rork, or tree. 

By lurking Dernbrook^s pathless tide, 

Hauntt of a ttrengthening amity 

That calmed her, cheered, and fortified 7 

For the hath ventured now to read 

Of time, and place, and thought, and deedy' 

Endlest history that lies 

In her silent Follower's eye* I 

Who with a power lilce human Reason 

Discerns the favourable season. 

Skilled to approach or to retire,— 

From looks conceiving her desire, 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien. 

That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately wreathed 

Her arms, or over-deeply breathed. 

Walked quick or slowly, every mood 

In its degree was understood ; 

Then well may their accord be true, 

And kindly intercourse ensue. 

—Oh ! surely *twat a gentle routing 

When the by tuddeit glimpse espied 

The White Doe on the mountain browting,* 

Ot in the meadow wandered wide ! 

How pleated, when down the Straggler aaak 

Betide her, on tome tunny bank ! 

Buw toothed. When iu thick bower eoctoeed, 

They like a netted Pair repoted ! 

Fair Vision ! when It crossed the Maid 

Within some rocky cavern laid, 

The dark cave's portal gliding by, 

White as whitest cloud on high, 

Floating through an asure tky. 

—What now it left for pain or fear t 

That Presence, dearer and more dear, 

Did now a very gladness yield 

At morning to the dewy field. 

While they, side by side, were straying, 

And the Shepherd*t pipe was playing ; 

♦ " At the extremity of the parish of BurnSal, th« 
valley of Wharf forks off into two great branrhc*, one 
of which retains the nnme of Wharfdale, to the source 
of the river : the other is usually called Littondale. hii^ 
more anciently and properly, Amerdale. Dern- brook, 
whirh runs along an obscure vaHey from the N. W.^ 
Is derived irom a Teutonic Word, sifalfy^nf coic««l- 
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And with a deeper peace endued 
'The hoar of rooonllf ht tolitude. 

With her Companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylaione back the canle ; 
And, wandering through the watted grovea, 
Received the memory of old Lovea, 
Undivturhed and undistreat, 
Into a eoul which now was bleat 
With a wift spring-day of holy, 
Mild, deiicitos, melancholy : 
Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 
But by tender fancies brightened. 

When the Rells of ttylstone played 
*rheir Sabbath music—" God rs AtDt !**♦ 
'That was the sound they seemed to speak ! 
Tnsrriptive legend which I ween 
May on those holy Bells be seen, 
That legend and her Grandsire's niUne ', 
And ofientimes the Lady meek 
Had in her Childhood read the same. 
Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change Was wrought, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
*The Bells of Rylstone seemed to say 
While she sate listening in the shade. 
With Tocal music, " God us atdIe ;** 
And all the Hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

Nor lacked She Reason's firroeat power; 
But with the White Doe at her side 
tJp doth, she climb to Norton Tower, 
And thence looks round her far and wide; 
tier fate there measures, — all is stilled,-— 
The Feeble hath subdued her heart; 
Behiild the prophecy fulfilled. 
Fulfilled, snd she sustains har part ! 
But here her Brother's words have failed ; 
. Here hath a milder doom prevailed ; 
That she, of him and all bereft. 
Hath yet this faithful Partner left ; 
This single Creature that disproves 
His words, remains for her, and loves* 
If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him — for one, or all ; 
Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her soui*s soft sleep ; 
A few tears down her cheek descend 
Fur this her last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 
And bless fur both this savage spot! 
Which Emily doth sarred hold 
For reasons dear and manifold — 
Here bath ahe, here before her sight, 
Close to the summit of this height, 
The grassy rock-encircled Poundf 
Id which the Creature first was found. 

* On one of the bells of Rylstnne church, whirb seems 
coeval with the building of the tower, is this cypher, 
J. N. f«»r John Norton, and the motto, ''God us atdb.'* 

1 Which is thus de>u:ribed by Dr Whiiaker .— " On 
the plain snmuiii of the hill am the fnundati.ns of • 
strong wall stretching from the S W. to the N. E. 
corner of the toW^r, and to the ed»e of a vttrf deep 
glen. Fmm this glen, a ditch, several hundred yards 
long, runs sotiih to another det;p and rugged ravine. 
On the N. and W. Where lh«' liankn are very steep, no 
wall or mnttnd is di^nverahle, paling l>eing the only 
tenre that could 9tand on such ground. 

'■ From the Mlnsireli>y of the Scottish Border, it ap- 
pears that liuch pminds for deer, sheep, ice. were fnr 
from being nnenmnion in the muth of Scotland. The 
prinriple of them Was something like that of a wire 
0iouse-trap. On the derlivlty of a steep hill, the hot 
torn and nldes of which were fenced so as to l>e inrpass 
able, a wall was roiMtrueted nearly level with the sur 
Hks on the outside, jret so high within, that without 
wiBga it waa IrapoMble to escape fo Um oppoaila dl- 



So beautiful the spotless Thrall 

(A lovely Youngling white as foam) 

That it was brought to Rylstone-hall : 

Her youngest Brother led it home, 

Tha youngest, then a lusty Boy, 

Brought home the prize— and with what joy t 

But most to Bolton*s sacred Pile, 
On favouring nights, she loved to go : 
There ranged through cloister, court, and aislei 
Attended by the soft- paced Doe ; 
Nor feared slie in the still moonshtna 
To look upon Saint Mary's shrine ; 
Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 
For that she came ; there oft and long 
She sate in meditation strong : 
And, when she from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor mourned j 
Was happy that she lived to greet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet ; 
How happy in its turn to meet 
That recognition ! the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenance; 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior Creature ! 

A raortnl Bong we flrame, by dower 
Encouraged of celestial power ; 
Power which the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom we were first visited ; 
Whose voice we beard, whose hand and winf 
Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
When, left in solitude erewhile. 
We stood before this ruined Pile, 
And, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 
Bang in this Presence kindred themes ; 
Distress and desolation spread 
Through human hearts, and pleasure dead,-' 
Dead— but to live again on Earth, 
A second and yet nobler birth ; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 
From fair to fairer ; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way ! 
Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted tow'rds her God; 
Uplifted to the purest iky 
Of undisturbed mortality. 
Her own thoughts loved she ; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend,— 
There stopped ; — her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied—' 
Her sanction inwardly she bore. 
And stood apart from haman cares : 
But to the world returned no more, 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and Joined 
The Wharfdale Peasants in their prayerf* 
At length, thus faintly, faintly lied 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 

ractton. Care Was probably taken that these enclosure^ 
should contain better feed than tt:e neiehliouring p:irk# 
or forests: and whoever io acqii-iinted with the linhita 
of these i^eqnncious animal", will exHilv conceive, that 
if the leader was one; tempted to deticeiid into ihtf 
snare, au herd would fullow." 

I cannot conclude without recnmnfending to the no^ 
tice of all lovers of beaiMil'ul i«cenery — Boltnu Abbe/ 
and its neighbourhood. This enchanting Hp«it hr.longa 
in the Dtrke of Devonsihire ; and the siipeilni*^nd»'rvce' 
of it has for some venrs been entrnAtfd to the Ilt-v. 
Willtain C.irr, Who has most skillully opened out lt# 
features ; and, in whatever he has added, has dono' 
justice to the place, by working with an invisible ban* 
of art ki the very spirit of naiare< 
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Thy eoul, exulted Emilj, 

Maid of ihe blatted family, 

Rnae to ihe God from whom it came ! 

— Ill Ryl.tontf CimrcU her mortal frame 

Was buried by her Mother's side. 

Most glorious sunset ! and n ray 
Survives— the twilight of this day — 
]n that fair Creature whom the field* 
Support, and whom the forest shiHids ; 
Who, having filled a holy place, 
Partakes, in her degree, Heaven's grace ; 
And bears a jnemory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear Mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most — 
The enclosure ot this Churchyard ground ; 
Hera wanders like a gliding Ghost, 
And every Sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the People when the Bella 
Are heard among the moorland dells, 
Fitjds entrance through yon arch, where way 
Lies open on the Sabbath-day ; 
Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrine* defaced. 
And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low; 
Paces sofily, or makes halt. 
By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault, 
By plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and gras^ 
And sculptured Forma of Warriors brave ; 
But chiefly by that single grave, 
That one sequestered hillock green, 
The pensive Visitant is seen. 
There doth the gentle Creature He 
With those adversities unmoved ; 
Calm Spectacle, by earth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 
And aye, metbinks, this hoary Pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 
Looks down upon her nUtb a smile, 
A gracious ruiile, tJiat seems to say, 
"Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, 
But Daughter of the Eternal Prime !'* 



Tbk Poem of tbe White Doe of Rylstone Is found- 
ed on a local tradition, and on the Ballad in Percy's 
Collection, entitled, *'The Rising of the North.* The 
tradition is as follows: — *' About thi«i time," not long 
after the Dissolution, *' a White Doe, say tl>e aged 
people of the neighbourhood, long cimlinued to make 
a weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the fella u: 
Bolton, and was constantly found in the Abbey Church 
yard during divine service ; after the close of which 
she returned home as regularly as the rest of tbe con 
gregation."— Dk. Whitakkk's Hutoiy of the Dean- 
ery of CraorM.—Rylatone was the property and re- 
sidence of tbe Nortons, distinguished in that Ill-ad 
vised and ujnfortuuate Insurrection , which led me to 



conoect with this tradition the principal circaaiatar' 
ces of their fate as recorded in tbe Ballad. 

" BoltOB Priory,** says Dr. Whitaker in his excel' 
lent book. The History and Antiquities of the Dean- 
ery of Craven, " stands upon a brauiifui curvature 
of the Wharf, on a level suflleiently elevator to pro* 
tect it from inundations, and low enough for every 
purpose of picturesque efllect. 

"Opposite to the East window of the Priory Cbnrch, 
the river washet the foot of a rock nearly perpendi- 
cular, and of the richest purple, where several of tbe 
mineral beds, which break out, instead of maintain- 
ing their usual inclination to the horizon, are twiac- 
t^d by some inconceivable pmcew into undulating and 
spiral lines. To the South all is tod and delicious . 
the eye reposes upon a few rich pastures, a node- 
rate reach of the rfver, suflieiently tranquil to form • 
mirror to the sun, and. the boundinc hMls beyond, nei- 
t^:er too near nor too lofty to exclude, even In win- 
ter, any portion of his rays. 

" But af\er all, the glories of Bolton era on tbe 
North. Whatever the most fastidious taste cnnM re. 
quire to constitute a perfect landscape Is not only 
found here, but in its proper place. In front, and 
immediately under tbe eye, ia a smooth expanse of 
park-like enclosure, spotted witA native elm, ash, Jtc 
of the finest growth : on the rijht a akirting oak 
wo<k1, with Jutting points of grey rock ; on tbe left 
a rising copse. Still forward, are seen tbe aged groves 
of Bolton Park, the growth of centuries ; and farther 
yet, the barren and rocky distances of Simon-aeat and 
Barden Fell contrasted with tbe warmth, fertilltyi 
and luxuriant foliage of the valley below. 

" About half a mile above Bolton the valley clo- 
ses, and either side of the Wharf Is overhung by so- 
lemn woods, from which hnse perpendicular maaaea 
of grey rock jut out at intervals. 

" This sequestered scene was almost InacreeslMe 
till of late, that ridftigs have been cut on both stdea 
of the River, and the most Interesting points laid 
open by Judirioiis thinnings in the wmtds. Here a 
tributary stream rashes from a waterf)ill, and bnrsts 
thmugh a woody glen to mingle Its waters with the 
Wharf : there the Wharf itself b nearly lost in a 
deep cleft in the rock, and next becomes a horned 
flood enclosing a woody island — sometitnea it repo- 
ses for a moment, and then resumes its native cha- 
racter, lively, irregular, and imftetuous. 

" The cleft mentioned above Is the tremendous 
Stkid. This chasm, being incapnble of receivins tbe 
winter flortds, has formed on ei'ber side, a broad 
strand of naked grltsu*ne full of rock-basins, or * pnts 
of the Linn,* which hear witness to the restless im- 
petuosity of so many Northern torrents. But, Ifhera 
Wharf Is lost to the eye. It amply repays another 
sense by Its deep and solemn roar, like * the Voice 
of the angry Spirit of the Waters,* heard far above 
and beneath, amidst the silence of the sarr«>anding 
woods. 

** The terminating object of the landscape is the 
remains of Barden ower, interesting from their form 
and situation, and still more so from the recolleotloaa 
which they excite.** 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SKETCHES, IN A SERIES OF SONNETS. 



PART I. 

Tft»M rum IIITKOSUCTIOTf or CRAIlTfANITT INTO 
■ EITAIK, TO THC CONtUMMA^TIOlf OF TBI PAPAL 
DOMIHIOX. 

** A v«rse raaj catch a wandering Soul, that fliea 
Profounder Tracts, and by a ble«t turpriaa 
Coavert delifbt into a Sacrifice." 



I 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

DvKiNo the month of December, 1890, T accompanied 
a much-loved and honoured Prfend in a walk through 
dtflTfreat partaof hi« Estate, with a view to fix upon 
the Site of a New Church which be intended to erect. 
It wan one of the moat beautlfbl morningi of a mild 
seaaon,— oar feelingf ware ia harmonj with the cbe- 
liahiDg Influences of the acene ; and, lucb being our 
purpoae, we were naturally led to look back upon pait 
•venta with Wfmder and gratitude, and on the future 
with hope. Not long afterward>i, enroe of the Sonnets 
which will be found toward* the close of thiji Series 
were produced as a private memorial of that morning's 
oeeupa:ion. 

The Catholic Quedtion, which was aaitated in Par- 
liament about that time, kept my thougbu in the same 
course ; and it struck me that certain points in the 
Eecleiilaiifical History of our Country might advan- 
tageously t>e presented to view in Verse. Accordingly 
I took up the subject, and what I now offer to the 
Reader was the result 

Wb^n this work was far advanced, I was agreeably 
surprised to find that my ^riend, Mr. Southey, was 
engaged, with similar views, in writing a concise 
History of the Church in England. If our Produc- 
tions, thus unintentionally coinciding, shall be found 
to illustrate each other, it will prove a high gratifica- 
tion to me, which I am sure my Friend will parti- 
cipate. 

W. WORDSVITORTH. 

Rtdal MonitT, 
Jaaatary 34. 1828. 



Fhr tkg eonvttUeneB of patnng from ono point of the 
ouhj'Ct to another without ghoekt of abruptntoo^ thi$ 
work ha* tnken the ohape of a aerieo of Sonnete : bmt the 
Reader, it is hoped, witi find that the pieturee are often 
§o elooelf connected as to have jointly the effect of pae- 
tagee of a poem in a form of otanta to which there is 
MS objection but ono that boare upon the Poet only — it$ 
diffUulty. 



ECCI.ESCABTrCAL SKETCHES. 
PART I. 

T.— IlfTftODCOTION. 

I, WBO aceorapaaied with faithful pace 
Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 
And loved with Spirit ruled by his to sing 
Of mountain quiet and boon nature's grace ; 
I, who essayed the nobler Stream to trace 
Of Liberty, and smote the plausive string 
Till tiM cheeked Torrent, proudly triumphing, 
Won for herself a lasting resting-place ; 
Now seek upon the heights of Time the source 
Of a HoLi* Rivaa, on whose banks aVe found 
8we#t pastoral flowers, and laurels that have crowned 
Full oft the unwm-ihy brow of lawless lorce ; 
Where, for delight of him who trscks its course 
Immortal amaranth and palau abound. 



II. — CONJICTUaSS. 

Ir there be prophets on whose spirits rest 

Past things, revealed like future, they can tell 

What Powers, presiding o'er the sacred Well 

Of Christian Faith, this savage Tiland blessed 

With its first bounty. Wandering through the West, 

Did holy Paul* a while in Britain dwell, 

And call the Fountain forth by miracle, 

And with dread signn the nascent Stream invest t 

Or He, whose tMinds dropped oflT, whose prison doors 

Flew open, by an Angel's voice unbarred ? 

Or some of humbler name, to thnse wild (thores 

Storm-driven, who having seen the cup of woe 

Pass from their Master, sojourned here to guard 

The precious Curreut they bad taught to flow t 



III. — TRBPIDATIOif OP TDK DKUIDS. 

ScaiAMs round the Arch-druid*s brow the Seamewf— 

while 
As Menai's foam : and tow'rd the roysMc ring 
Where Augurs stand the future quentioning, 
Slowly the Cormorant a'nis her heavy flight, 
Portending ruin to each baleful rite. 
That, in the lapse of ages, hath crept o'er 
Diluvian truths, and patriarchal lore. 
Haughty the Bard ; — can the^e meek doctrines blight 
His transports ? wither his heroic strains ? 
But all shall be fulfilled ;— the Julian spear 
A way first opened ; and, with Roman chains. 
The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 
They come— they spread— the weak, the suffering 

hear ; 
Receive the faith, and in the hope abide. 



rV. — oaiTIDICAL KXCOMMDlflCATlOIT. 

Mbect and Love have met thee on thy road, 
Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of fire 
And food cut off by sacerdotal ire. 
From every sympathy that Man bestowed! 
Vet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 
Ancient of days ! that to the eternal Sire 
These Jealous Ministers of Law aspire, 
As to the one sole fount whence Wisdom flowed. 
Justice, and Order. Tremblingly escaped, 
As if with prescience of the coming storm, 
That intimation when the stars were shaped ; 
And still, 'mid yon thick woods, the primal truth 
Glimmers through many a superstitious form 
That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 



v.— UMCKRTAlIfTT. 

DAftKwxss surrounds us; seeking we are lost 
On Snowdon's wilds, amid Brigantinn coves, 
Or where the solitary Shepherd roves 
Along the Plain of Sarum, by the Ghost 
Of Time and Shadows of Tradition, crost ; 
And where the boatman of the Western Isles 
Slackens his course — to luark those holy piles 

* Stillinoplcbt adduces many arguments in support 
of this opinion, but thev are unconvincing. The tatter 
part of this Sonnet refers to a favourite notion of Ca- 
rbolic Writers, that Joseph of Arimntheii and his com- 
panions brought Chriiitianity into Britain, and built a 
rude (Church at Glastonbury ; alluded to hereafter, in a 
passase u|xin the di<*solution of Mona8teri(>s. 

tThis wa'er-fowl was, among the Druids, an em- 
blem of those traditions connected with the deluge that 
made an impoitant part of their mysteries. The Cor- 
morant was a bird of bad omen. 
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KCCLIBIAITIOAI. BKlTeBXS. 



Which jet rarviv* on bleak Tona*s eoast. 
Nor tbeM, nor monumeuts of eldeit fame, 
Nor TalieBin'B un forgotten lava, 
Nor characiers of Greek or Roman fame, 
To an unquestionable Source bave led ; 
Enougb — if eyes that sought the fountain-bead, 
In vain, upon the growing Bill may gaze. 



VI.— P1R8KCCTI0N. 

liAMBMT ! for Dioclcsian'a fiery sword 
Works busy as the lightning : but instinct 
With malice ne*er to deadliest weapon linked, 
Which God's ethereal store-houses afford : 
Against the Followers of tbe incarnate Lord 
It rages ; — some are smitten in the field — 
Borne pierced bifneatb the Ineffectual shield 
Of sa<*.red home ;— with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful respite. Thus was Alban tried, 
England*s first Martyr, whom no threats could shake 
Belf-offered Viciim.-for his friend he died. 
And for the faith— nor shall his name forsake 
That Hill*, whose flowery platform seema to riM 
9y Nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 



VII.— RKCOVKEY. 

Aa, when a storm bath ceased, the birds regain 
Their cheerfulness, and busily retrim 
Their nests, or chant a gratulating hymn 
To tbe blue eiher and bespangled plain | 
•Even so. In many a re-constructed fane. 
Have the Survivors of this Storm renewed 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude : 
And solrmn ceremonials they ordain 
To celebrate their great deliverance; 
Most feelingly instructed 'mid their fear. 
That persecution, blind with rage extreme, 
May not the less, through Heaven's mild countenance 
Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer : 
for fill things ftre less dreadful iban tbey seem. 



VIII.— TCMrrATIOVS from ROMAX RKPIlTRMBlfTa. 

Watch, and be firm ! for soul-subduing viea, 

Heart-killing luxury, on your steps await 

fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 

And temples flashing, bright as polar ice, 

Tbeir radiance through the woods, may yet iuffica 

To sap your hardy virtue, and abate 

ITour love of Him upon whose forehead sate 

The crown of thorns ; whose life-blood flowed, the price. 

Of your redemption. Shun the insiduous arts 

That Rome provides, less dreading from her frown 

Than from her wily praise, her peaceful gown, 

l^anguage, and letters ;— thefc, though fondly viewed 

A* humanizing graces, are but parts 

And instruneata of deadliest servitude ! 



IX— DlSSRMSIOIie. 

That heresies should strike (if truth be scanned 
fresumptuously (their roots both wide and deep, 
Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 
l^o ! discord at the .Altar dares to stand 

• This hillatSt. Alban's must have been an object of 
great inter* et to the imagination of the venerable 
Bede, who thus docribes it, with a delicate feeling, 
delightful to meet with in that rude age, traces of which 
are frt-quont in \m works :— '• Varils herbarum flori- 
buH dtpiclus inib uvqufquaqun ventitus, in quo nihil 
repente arduuni, nihil prwctps, nihil abruptum quem 
lateribus longe lati^que deducinm tn niodum cquoris 
natura coniplanai, dignura videlicet eum pro insii&sibi 
rpcfie venustatifl jam olim reddens, qui beati martyris 
pruore dicareiur." ' 



Uplifltng tow*rd high Heaven her fiery braii4, 
A cherished Prlestces of the new-baptized ! 
But chastisement shall follow peace despised. 
The Pictish cloud darkens the enervate land 
By Rome abandoned: vain are suppliant criea, 
And prayers that would undo her forced fkrcwell, 
For she returns not. — Awed by her own knell, 
She casts tbe Britons upon strange AUiee, 
Soon to become more dreaded enemies 
Tban beartiesa misery called them to repel. 



X. 



STEUOOLB OP THC BRITOlfS AOAIIVST TBB BAEPAEIAirf. 

Risb! — they have risen: of brave Aneurin aak 

How they have scourged old foes, perfidious friends : 

The spirit of Caractacus defends 

The Patriots, animates their gi^rious task ; — 

Amazement runs before the towering casque * 

Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 

The Virgin sculptured on his Christian shield : 

Stretched in the sunny light of victory baxk 

The Host that followed Urien as he str ide 

0*er heaps of slain ;— from Cambrian wood and mosa 

Druids descend, auxiliars of the Crow ; 

Bards, nursed on blue Plinlimmon*s still abode. 

Rush on the fight, to harps preferring swords, 

And everlasting deeds to burning words! 



XI. — UkXOK COKQUBST. 

Noa wants the cause the panic-striking aid 
Of hallelujahs* tost from hill to hill— 
For instant victory. But Heaven's high will 
Permits a second and a darlter shade 
Of Pagan night. Afllicted and dismayed. 
The Relics of the sword flee to the mountains : 
O wretched Land ! whose tears have flowed like foun- 
tains; 
Whose arts and honours in the duet are laid, 
By men 3'et scarcely conscious of a care 
For otKer monuments than those of Earth :t 
Who, as the fields and woods have given them birth, 
Will build their savage fortunes only there ; 
Content, if foss, and barrow, and the girth 
Of long-drawn rampart, witneta what they were. 



XII.— MONAiTBRT OP OLD BAKOOR-t 

T%§ cppretnen of the tumult — wrath »md te^ntr— 
The tribulation — and the f learning blade* — 
Such is the impetuous spirit that pervades 

* Alluding to tbe victory gained under Germanus.-* 
See Bede. 

t The last six lines of this Sonnet are chiefly fWim 
the prose of Daniel : and here 1 will slate (though 
to the Readers whom this Poem will chiefly interest 
it is unnecessary) that my obligations to other Prose 
Writers are frequent, — obligations which, even if I bad 
not a pleasure in courting, it would have been pre- 
sum.,tuou8 to shun, in treating an historical subject. I 
must, however particularise Fuller, to whom I am in- 
debted in the Sonnet upon Wicliffe and in other in- 
stances. And upon the acquittal of the Seven Bish- 
ops I have done little more than versify a lively de- 
scription of that event in the Memoirs of the first Lord 
Lonvdale. 

t '* Ethelforth reached the convent of Bangor, ha 
perceived the Monks, twelve hundred in number, of- 
fering prayers for the success of their countrymen : 
* if they are praying against u*,* he exclaimed, * they 
are fighting against us ;' and he ordered them to b« 
first attacked : they were destroyed ; and, ."Appalled by 
their fate, the couiage of Brocmail wavered, and b« 
fl«*d from the field in dismay. Thus abandoned by 
their leader, his army soon gave way, and Ethelforth 
obtained a decisive conquest. Ancient Bangor Itaalf 



■OOLIlUaTUAL SSXTOBIi. 
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Tke MNiff of TallMiB* ; — Oira tlMll moani 

Tbe unamud flott who by th«tr praj«n wnald torn 

The twnrd from Banjror'a walls, and guard the itore 

Of Aboriginal and Roman lore, 

And Christian monuments, that now must bum 

To senseless ashes. If ark ! how all things swftnre 

From their known course, or vanish like a dream 

Another langusge spreads from coast to coast; 

Only p«trehancs some melancholy Stream 

And some indignant Hills old names preserre, 

When laws, and creeds, and people all are lost! 



Xlir — CASUAL IMCITBMIlfT. 

A BRioRT-nAiaBD compsny of youthful Slaves, 
Besutifut Btranffers, stand within rhe Pale 
Of a sad market, ran^ for pnbMc sale, 
Where Tiber's stream the immortal City laves : 
Awou by name: and not an An^el waves 
His wini; who seemeth lovelier in Heaven*a eye 
Than ihey appear to holy Grerory; 
Who, having learnt that name, salvation craves 
For Tlirm, and for their Land. The earnest Sire, 
His qtipstinns iir^m, feels in blender ties 
Of chiming sound romroanding sympathies ; 
Da iiiANs— '^e would save them fVnm God's lac ; 
6nb}errs of Saxon iELLA — Ther shall sing 
Glad HALLBluJahs to the eternal King! 



XIV.— OLAD TIDINGS. 

Foa ever ballnwrd be this morning fair, 
Blest be the unconscious shore on which ve tread 
And b1e*t the silver Crosfi, whirh ye, instead 
Of martial banner, in proreMion bear; 
The CrosA preceding Him who floats In air, 
The pictured Saviour !— By Ans:u9tin led, 
They come— and onward travel without dread, 
Chantinf in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 
Snns for themselves, and thosi; whom they would fVee! 
Rich conquest waits them : — the tempestu- us sea 
Of lanorance, that ran so rough and hiih. 
And heeded not the voire of i ia<ihing swords, 
These good men humble bv a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God's divinity. 



XV. — PAULIMrS.f 

BvT, to remote Northumbria's royal Hall, 

Where thoughtful Edwin, tutorrd in the school 

Of Sorrow, still m<intains a heathen rule. 

Who comes with functions apostolical 1 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall, 

Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre cbeek, 

His prominent feature like an eagle's beak: 

A Man whose aspect doth at once appal 

And strike with reverence. The Monarch leans 

Tow'rd the pure truths this Delegate propounds, 

Repeatedly bis own deep aiind he sounds 

■oon fell Into his hands, and was demolliihed ; the 
noble monastery was levelled to the ground ; its li- 
brary, which is mentioned as a large one, the collec- 
tlonof ages, the repository of the most precious mon- 
uments of the ancient Britons, was consumed : half- 
ruined walls, gates, and rubbish, were all that re- 
mained of this mamificent e«lifice."— See Turner's 
valuable History of the Anglo Saxons. 

The account Bede gives of this remarkable event, 
engacHts a most striking warning against National and 
Belieious preiudices. 

*T>«liesin was present at the battle which preceded 
this de«olation. 

t The persTiu of Paulinus is thus described by Bede, 
from the memory of an eye-witnes« : — " Longs sta- 
ture, paululum incurvus. nigro capillo, facie macil- 
entA, naso adunco, perteaul, veoerabllls simttl et ter- 
rtbiUa atpecta.** 



With carefal beeitttioBf— then coaytnea 
A eynod of hia Counsellors : — give ear, 
And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear ! 



XVL— PBasuAaiow. 

" MAM*a life Is like a Sparrow*, mighty King ! 

*' That, stealing In while by the fire you sit 

" Housed with rejoicing Friends, is seen to flit 

" Safe from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 

" Here did It enter— there, on hasty wing 

" Fliea out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 

" But whence it came we know not, nor iMhold 

" Whither it goea. Even such that transient Thingt 

'* The human Soul ; not utterly unknown 

'' While in the Body lodged, her warm abode ; 

" But from what work! She came, what woe or weal 

" On her departure waiu, no tongue hath shown ; ^ 

** This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 

** Hia be a welcoBae coidiaUy bestowed !** 



XVn. — COWVBESIOB. 

PaoMPT transformation works the novel Lore : 
The Council closed, the Priest in full career 
Rides forth, an armed man, and hurls a spear 
To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 
He served in folly.— Woden falls— and Thor 
Is overturned ; the mace, in battle heaved 
(So might they dream) till victory was achieved, 
Diops, and the God himself is seen no more. 
Temple and Altar sink, to hide their shame 
Amid oblivious weeds. " O eomt to me^ 
'* Ye ke*vf laden /" such the inviting voice 
Heard near fresh streamsf, — and thousands, whorejolca 
In the new Rite — the pledge of sanctity. 
Shall, by regenerate life, the promise claim. 



XVI II — APOLOOT. 

Noa scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth lend 
The Soub eternal interest to promote : 
Df.ath, darkness, danger, are our natural lot ] 
And evil Spirits may our walk attend 
For aught the widest know or comprehend; 
Then be good Spirits free to breathe a note 
Of elevation : let their odours float 

*Bee the original of this speech in Bede. — The f^on- 
version of Edwin, as related by Mm, is highly inter- 
esting — and the breaking up of this Council accom- 
panied with an event su striking and characteristic, 
that I am tempted to give It at leneth in a transla- 
tion. " Who, exclaimed the King, when the ('ouucil 
was ended, shall flrst desecrate the Altars and the 
Temples 1 I, answered the Chief Priest ; for who 
more fit than myself, through the wisdom which the 
true God hath given me, to destroy, for the good ex- 
ample of others, what in foolitiliness I worshipped T 
Immediately, casting away vain superstition, he be- 
sought the King to grant him, what the laws did 
not allow to a Priest, arms and a courser (equum 
emissarium) ; which mounting, and furnished with a 
sword and lance, he proreeded to destroy the Idols. 
The crowd, seeing this, thought him mad— he how- 
ever halted not, but, approaching, he profaned the 
Temple, casting against it the lance which he had 
heM in bis hand, and, exulting in acknowled ment 
of the worship of the true God, he ordered his com- 
panions to pull down the Temple, with all its en- 
closures. The place is shown where those idols form- 
erly stood, not far from York, at the source of tho 
river Derwent, and is at ibis day called Gorinund Oa- 
ham, uhi pontifex ille, inspirante Deo vero, polluit ae 
destruxit eas, quas ipse sacraverat eras." The last 
expression is a pleasing proof that the venerable 
Monk of Wearmouth was fkmiliar with the poetry of 
Virgil. 

fTlie early propagators of Christianity were accns- 
toroed to preach near rivers, for the convenience of 
baptism. 
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Around thesn Conrerts ; nii ths\r 'Inrias blend, 
Outshiuing Dightly tapera, or the blaze 
-or ihe noon-day. Nor doubt that fofden cordi 
or lEood works, min^linK with the visions, raise 
The S'lul to purer worlds: and who the line 
■Bhall draw, the limits or the p-^wer define, 
Tfaat even imperfect raiib to Man aflfords 1 



XTX — PKIMITIVB SAXOK CLEROT.* 

Row beautirui your presence, how beniirn, 
Servants of God ! who not a thnui(ht will share 
With the vain world ; who, outwardly as bare 
As winter trees, yield no fnllacious sign 
That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divine! 
fiuch Priwt, when service worthy of his care 
Has called hiita forth to hreatlip the rnmmon air, 
Might sefni a saintly Tmage from irs shrine 
Descended : — happy are the eyes that meet 
The Apparition: evil thnuthts are stayed 
At his anprnnch, and low-howed nerks entreat 
A benediction from hl« voice or hand ; 
Whence srace.throuffh which the heart can understand, 
And vows, that bind the will, in silence made. 



XX.— OTHER ISFLri;«ClS. 

Ah, when the Frame, round which in love we clung 
Is chilled by death, does mutual service Aiil 9 
fs tender pity then of do avail 1 
Are intercewions of the fervent tonrii* 
A wa«te of hope ?— From this sad source have sprung 
Riles that console thn spirit, under ffrief 
Which ill can brook more rational relier: 
Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, a^d dirves snng 
For Souls whow doom is fixed ! The w^y is amooth 
For Power that travels with the human heart : 
Confes«ion ministers, the pang to soothe 
fn him who at the gho«it of guilt di>th starL 
Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care, 
or your own mighty instruments beware! 



XXI. — SVCLITSIOIf. 

Lancb, shield, and «word re'lnqnishM — at his side 
A Bead-roll, fn his hand a cla<<pid Book, 
Or staff more harm'ess than a Shepherd's crook. 
The war-worn rhieftsin quits the world— to hide 
Hia thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered p ivacy But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes. Within his cell, 
Roun I the decaying tnink of human pride. 
At morn, and eve, atid midnight's silent iiour, 
Do penitential cogitations cling : 
Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 
In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 
Yet, while they strangle without mercy, bring 
For recompense their own perennial bower. 



XXII. — C0WTI!»rED. 

MBTRtHKi that to some vacant Hermitage 
Jfy feet would rather turn— to some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock, and near a brook 
Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage to stage, 
Yut tempering, ror my sight, its bustling rage 
In the soft heaven or a translucent pool ; 

• Having spoken or the zeal, disinterestedness, and 
temperance of the clergy of those times, Bede thus 
proceeds :— •* Unde et in maena erat veneratione tem- 
pore illo religionis bnbitus. ita ut uhicunqne ch>riciis 
aliquis, aut mouachus advenirct, gandenter aS omni- 
bus tanquam Hei famulus exciperetur. Eiinm si in 
itinere pergens invenireiur, arcurrebnnt, ct flexft cer- 
▼ice, vel manu signari, vel ore illius se benediri, gnu- 
debant. Verbis quoque horum exhortatoriis dillgenler 
•udiium prcbebanL^'— Lib. iii. cap. ». 



Thence creeping tinder foreit arches cool, 
Fit haunt of shapes wlioee glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my fttrniture should be ; 
Criop, yellow leaves my bed : the hooting Owl 
My night-watch : nor should e'er the crested Fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for mc, 
Tired of the world and all its industry. 



XXIII.-^RBPKOOr. 

BiTT what ir One, through grove or flowery mead. 

Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 

or a voluptuous indolence, should meet 

Thy hovering Shade. O renera ble Bede ! 

The saint, the seliolar, from a circle rreed 

Of toil stupendous, in a haPowcd teat 

Of learning, where thou heard'st the billows beat 

On a wi d cooat rough monitors to feed 

Perpetual industry. Bublime Recluse ? 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 

Imposed on human kind, must first forget 

Thy diligence, thy unrelazing use 

Of a long life ; and, in the hour of death, 

The last dear service of thy paMiog breath !* 



XXIV. 



MkXOn MOMASTBEIKS, AND LIOHTS AlCD SHADBS Of 

TDK RKLIOIOH. 

Bt such examples moved to uubought paioa, 
The people work like congregated bees;t 
Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they bi'licve, obtains 
From Heaven a general ble(«ing ; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine : pro^sperous enterprise, 
Jusiice and peace : — bokl fai^h ! yet also ri^e 
The sacred Structures for lei>8 doubtAil gains. 
The Sensual think with reverence or the palms 
Which the chaste Votaries seek, neyoud the grave; 
ir penance be redeemahlef- thence alms 
Flow to the Poor, and rreedom to the Slave; 
And ir full oft the sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, rerocity it calms. 



XXV. — MlSilONS AMD TRAVKI^. 

Not sedentary all: there are who roam 

To scatter seeds or Life on barbarous shores ; 

Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors <k 

To seek the general Mart of Chiistendom ; 

Whence they, like richly laden Merrhanu, come 

To their beloved fells:— or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their waf, 

To lead in memorable triumph home 

Truth— their immortal Unal Babylon, 

Learned and wi»e, hath perished utterly. 

Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid the sigh 

That would lament her;— Memphis, Tyre, are gona 

With all their Arts,— but classic Lore glides on 

By these Religious saved for all posterity. 



XXVI. — ALPRXD. 

Behold a Pupil or the Monkish gown, 
The pious Alfred, King to Justice dear ! 
Lord or the harp and liberating spear ; 
Mirror or Princes ! Indigent Benown 

* He expired dictating the last words or a translation 
or St. John's Gospel. 

t See, In Turner's History, vol. iii. p. S^.. the ac- 
count or the erection of Ramsey Monastery. Penances 
were removeabic by the psrforninHce or acts of charity 
and benevolence. 
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If ifht range the lUrry ether for a crow* 
Equal to hit deserts, who, like the year, 
Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth cheer, 
And awes like nlfrht with mercy- tempered frown.. 
Ease from this noble MitMsr of his time 
No moment steal* ; pain narrows not his cares.* 
Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 
Of Alfred boants remote Jerusalem, 
And Cbrisuin India, through her wide-spread clime, 
Id sacred converse gifts with Alfred shares. 



" That we the sweet song of the Monks may bear '." 
He listens (all past conquests and all schemes 
Of future Taniahing like empty dreams) 
Heart-touched, and haply not without a uar. 
The Eoyal Minstrel, ere the choir is siill, 
While his free Barge skims the smooth flood along,r 
Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme.* 
O suffering Earth ! be thankful ; sternest clime 
And rudest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heaven descended Piety and Song. 



XXVn.— HIS DESCEIfDAMTS. 

Can aught survive to linger in the veins 

Of kindred bodies— an eMential ptiwer 

That may not vanish in one fatal hour, 

And wholly castaway terrestrial chains 1 

The race of Alfred covet glorious pains 

When dangers threaten, dangers ever new ! 

Black lenipesi^tji burvting, blacker still to view ! 

But manly sovereignty its bold retains; 

The root sincere, the branches bo d to strive 

With the fierce tempest, while, within the round 

Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive ; 

A« nf\, 'mid some gre^n plot of o|ien gronnd, 

Wide* as the oak extends ii» dewy gloom. 

The f(Mtered hyacinths spread their purple bloom. 



XXXI.-— THl NORMAN CONQUBST. 

Th« woman-hearted Confessor prepares 

The evanescence of the Saxon line. 

Hark ! 'tis the tolling Curfew ! the stars shine, 

But of the lights that cherish liou^ehold cares 

And festive gladnetv, burns not one that dares 

To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine. 

Emblem and instrument, from Thames to Tyne, 

of force that daunts, and cunning that ensnares I 

Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell, 

That quench, from hut U) palace, lump* and Area, 

Touch not the ta|iers of the sarred quire*, 

Even so a thraldom studious to expel 

Old laws and ancient customs to dersnge, 

Brings to Religion oo injurious change. 



XXVIIf.^rNrLUKNCK ABUSSD. 

CTbobd by Ambition, who with subtlest -kill 

Changes her means, the Enthusiast as a dupe 

Shall soar, and as a hy|K>cnte can stoop, 

And turn the ins* rumen ts of good to ill, 

Moulding the credulous Ptopfe ti* his will. 

Such DuNSTAN : — from Its Benedictine coop 

Iwues the roas'er Mind, at whose fell swoop 

The chaste afTections tremble to fulfil 

Their purpn*tes. Behold, pre-»«»gnified, 

The Might of spiritual Hway ! his thoughts, his dreams^ 

I>o in the supernatural world abide : 

do vaunt a throng of Pollnwers, filled with pride 

In shows of virtue pushed to its extremes. 

And sorceries of talent misapplied. 



XXIX.— DANISB CONQUKSTS. 

WoB to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey if 
Di4-««nsioa rheckn the arms that would restrain 
The iiicewsant Rovers of the Northern Main ; 
And widely snreads once more a Pagan sway : 
But Oo<ip^l-iniih is potent to allay 
Fierceness and ragt; ; and so«m the cruel Dane 
Feels, through the Influence of her gentle refgn, 
His native sopersthions melt awa>. 
Thus, often, when thick gloom the east o*ershrouds, 
The full-orbed Mnrni, slow-climbing, doth appear 
Silently to consame the heavy clouds; 
Now no one can resolve : but every eye 
Around her sees, wi lie air is hushed, a clear 
And widening circuit of ethereal sky. 



XXXII.— THB COUNCIL OF CLBRMONT. 

'^ And shall/' the Pontifif askn, '* profaneneaa flow 
" From Najtareth — source of Chrii>iian Piety, 
'* From Bethlehem, from the Mounts of Agony 
" And ghnified Ascenshm 1 Warriors, go, 
'* With prtiyers and blessings we your path will aow; 
" Like Mot>e« hold (»ur hands erect, till ye 
" Have chased lar ofl^ by rlghte<ius victory 
"These son« of Amnlec, or laid tht-m low!** 
•* God wi llbth it," the whole assembly cry ; 
ShoiM which the enraptured multitude ustounds! 
The Counrll-roof and Clermont's towers reply ; — 
*'G«>d willcth it," fn m hill to hill rebound^*. 
And, in awe-stricken Countries far and nigh. 
Through '* Nature's hollow arch" tlie voice resounda.f 



XXXIII.— CRUSADBS. 

Thb torhaned Race are poured In thickening swarma 
Along the Went; though driven from Aquitaine, 
The Crescent glitters on the owers of Spain; 
And soft Itaihi feels renewed alatms ; 
The scimitar, that yields not to the charms 
Or' ease, the narrow Bo^phorus will disdain ; 
Nor long (that crossed) woukl Grecian hills detain 
Their tents, and check the current of their arms. 
Then blame- not those who, by the mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world. Imagination, 
Upheave (so seems It) from her natural statiou 
All Christendom :— they sweep along (was never 
So huge a host!)— to trar from the Unbeliever 
The precious Tomb, their haven of salvation. 



XXX.— CANVTB. 

A PLBASANT music floBts Blong the Here, 

Prom Monks In Ely chanting serrtca high, 

While as Canute the King is rowing by: 

*' My Oarsmen,'* quoth the mighty King, *' draw near, 

* Through the whole of bis life, Alft%d was subject 
to grievoua maladies. 

t The violent measures carried on under the infla- 
enc« of Dunsttm, for strengthening the Benedictine 
Order, were a leading cause of the second fteries of Da- 
■isb Invasions.— Srs Turntr, 



XXXIV.— RICHAK0 1. 

Rbdovbtbv King, of courage leonine, 
I murk thee, Richard ! urgent to equip 
Thy warlike person with the stafiT and scrip ; 
I watch thee sailing o'er the midland brine ; 
In conquered Cyprus see thy Bride decline 
Her blushing cheek, love-vows upon her lip, 

♦ Which is still extant. 

t The decision of this council was believed to bt in- 
I Btantly- known in remote parts of Europe. 
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And we lafve-emhlemi streaminff from thy ship, 
As thence the hold* her way to Paleatine. 
My Song (a fearleM Homager) would attend 
Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves the preas 
or war, but duty summons hnr away 
To tell— how, finding in the rash distress 
or those enthusiast powers a constaut Friend, 
Through giddier heights hath ciomb the Papal sway. 



XXXV.— AN IHTaRDICT. 

KciTLMS quake by turns : proud Arbftress of grace, 

The Church, by mandate shadowing forth the power 

She arrogates o'er heavsn's eternal door, 

Closes the gates of every sacred place. 

Straight from the sun and tainted air*s embrace 

All sacred things are covered: cheerful morn 

Grows sad as night— no seemly garb is worn, 

Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 

With natural smile of greeting. Bells are dumb; 

Ditches are graves — funereal rites denied ; 

And in the Chnrch-yard he must take his Bnde 

Who dares be wedded ! Fancies thickly come 

Into the pensive heart ill fortified. 

And comforUess derfpatrs the soul benumb^. 



XXXVI. — PAPAL ABUSK8. 

As with the Stream our voyage we pursue, 
The gross materials of this world present 
A marvellous study of wild accident ; 
tJncouth proximities of old and new ; 
itnd bold transfigurations, more untrue 
(As might be deemed) to disciplined intent 
Than aught the sky's fantastic element, 
When most fantastic, oflTers to the view^. 
Saw we not Henry scourged at Becket'a shrine ? 
Lo ! John self-stripped of his insignia : — crown, 
Sceptre and mantle, sword and ring, laid down 
At a proud Legate's feet ! The spears that line 
Baronial Halls, the opprobrious insult feel ; 
And angry Ocean roars a vain appeal. 



XXXVII.— scam m vbhick. 

Black Demona hovering o'er his mitred bead^ 

To Cesar's Successor the Pontiff spake ; 

** Ere I atisolve thee, stoop ! that on thy neck 

** Levelled with Earth this foot of mine may tread.* 

Then, he who to the Altar had been led. 

He, whose strong arm the Orient could not check, 

Ke, who had held the Sotdan at bis beck. 

Stooped, of ail glory disinherited. 

And even the cnmmon dignity of man ! 

Amazement strikes the crowd ; — while raaoj torn 

Their eyes away in sorrow, others bum 

With scorn, invoking a viodictive ban 

Fron» outraged Nature ; but the sense of moat 

In aliilect syiapalhy with power is lost. 



XXXVIII.— PAPAL DOMIMIOIV. 



Umliss to Peter's Ctair the viewleaa wind 
lluat come and ask permission when to blow. 
What fucfber empire would it have 1 for now 
A ghostly Domination, unconfined 
At that by dreaming Bards to Love assigned, 
Bits there in sober truth — to raise the low. 
Perplex the wise, the strong to overthrow — 
Through earth and heaven to bind and to anbind ! 
Resist — the thunder quails thee ! — crotich — rebuff 
Shall be thy recompense! from land to land 
The ancient throoea of CbrUteadom trt atiUT 



For occupation of a magic wand. 

And 'tis the Pope that wields it: — whether ronglf 

Or smooth his front, our world is in his hand ! 



PART II. 

TO THE CLOin OP THB TRODBLBt IM THE KKIOll Ot 

CHAKLBS I. 

I. CISTXRTIAN MOKASTBRT. 

•* Here Man more purely iive*, legs oft doth fall,* 

'* More promptlf rioeoy watkt with nicer keeA, 

" More safeif rent*^ dies happier^ it freed 

" Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains witkai 

•• A brighter crown." — On yon Cistertinn wall 

That confident assurance may be read ; 

And, to like slielter, from the world have fled 

Increasing imiltitudes. The potent call 

Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart's desiraa ; 

Yet, while the rugged Age on pirant knee 

Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 

A rentier life spreads round the holy spires ; 

Where'er they ri«iff, the sylvan waste rettrea, 

And a^ry harvests crown the fertlie lea. 



11. — MOKKS AND SCHOOLMXN. 

RacoRD we too, with Just and faithful pen, 
That many hooded Cenobites there are. 
Who in their private Cells have yet » carr 
Of public quiet; unambitious Men, 
Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken ; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war; 
And oft times in the most forbiddiug den 
Of solitude, with love of science strong. 
How patiently the yoke of tltought they bear !^ 
How subtly glide ity fi'nest threads along ! 
Spirits that crowd the intcltoctu.tl sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the Astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 

HI. — OTHBK BBNBPITS. 

And, not in vain embodied to the sight. 
Religion finds even in the stern retreat 
Of feudal Sway her own appropriate seat ; 
From the Collegiate pomps on Windsor's height,- 
Down to the humble altar, which the Knight 
And his Retainers of the embattled hall 
Seek in domestic oratory small, 
For prayer in stillness, or the chanted rtle ; 
Then chiefly dear, when foes are planted round', 
Who teach the intrepid guardians of the place. 
Hourly exposed to death, with famine worn. 
And suffering under many a perilous wound, 
How sad woiikl bfc their durance, if forlorn 
Of offices dispenainf heavenly grace ! 



rV.— CONTINUBn . 

Ani> what melodious sounds at times prevail ! 
And, ever and anon, how bright a g'eam 
Pours on the surface of the turbid Stream ! 
What heartfelt fragrance mingles with the gale 
That swells the bosom of our pawing sail ! 
For where, but on this River's margin, blow 
Those flowers of Chivalry, to bind the brow 
Of hardihood with wreaths that shall BQt|fail1 

*'* Bonum est noshic esse, quia homo vivit pnrSus^ 
cadit ranus, surgit velocius, incedit cantius, quiescft 
sccurius, nioritur I'elicious, purgatur ciiius, prsmi*- 
tur copiosius." Bernard. *'This sentence,** says Dr. 
Whiuker, " is usually inscribed on aomt conaplcii- 
ouB part of the Ciatartian hooaea.** 
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i^air Court of Edward ! wonder of the world ! 
t aee a roatchl«fas hluzonrj unfurled 
or wbdom, mafnaniniity, and l< ve ; 
And Dir<>kneHs trmperiiig honniirabl<' pride ; 
^iie Lamb U couching by the Liod'b side, 
And near the flame-eyed Eagle lita the Dove. 



V. — cauBADBta. 

Koa can Imagination quit the iborca 
or ihftmt blight scenes without a fare#ell glante 
Given to those drfam-like fftsuea— that Romance 
or many-coloured life which Fortune |M>urt 
Round the Crusaders, till on distant shorea 
Their Ial>ours end ; or they return to lie. 
The vow performed,- in croM-leggod efligy, 
Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 
Am I deceived 1 Or is their rpquiero chanted 
By voices never mute when Hfaven unties 
Her iiimosr, softest, tenderest harmonies ; 
Requiem which Earth takes up with voice undaunted, 
When she would tell how Good, and Brave, and Wise, 
t*or their high guerdon not in vala.bave pouted! 



Vl.—TaAMSUBStAXTtATIOIt. 

Elf oroR ! for see, with dim association 

^he tapers burn ; the odorous incense feeds 

A greedy flame : the pompous mass proceeds ; 

The I^riest bestows the appointed, consecration ; 

And, while the Host is rnii>ed, its elevation 

An awe a d (Hipernatural horror breeds, 

And all the People bow their heads, like ree^s 

*to a soft breeze, in lowly adorntinn. 

This Valdn briHik(;d not. On the banlcs of Ithone 

He taught, till persecution chased him thence, 

To adore the Inviftihfe, and Him alone. 

Nor we:e his ^oll'iwers loth to seek defence, 

Mid wrjods and wilds, on Nature's craggy throne, 

from r^tes that trample upon aoul and tense. 



VII.— WALDBWaSS. 

Tbbsb who gave earliest notice, as the Lark 

Springs from the ground the mom to gratulate ; 

Who rather rose the day to antedate, 

ty striking out a solitary spark. 

When all the world with oMdnight gloom wae dtirk-^ 

These Harbingers of good, Whom biner hate 

In vain endeavoured to exterminate. 

Fell Obloquy pnrsuea with hideous itsrk ;* 

Bui they dei^ist not ;— and the sacred fire, 

Rekindleit thus, from- dens jmtt savage woodv 

Moves, handed on #ith ne^er-ceasing care, 

Through courts, through eaibpa, o^er limitary floods ; 

Nor lacks Ihle sea-girt Isle a timely share 

Of the new Flame, not suflered to expire/ 

* The list of foul names bestowed upon thooe po6r 
creatures in long and ciHious ; — ant^, as Is, alas ! too 
natural, most of the opprobrious appellations are drawn 
from circumstances into which they were forced by 
their persecutors, who even cnrisolidnled their miseries 
into one reproachful tenti, ctflling them Patarenlana er 
Patnrine, fremj^eti', to ssflfer. 

Dwellers with wolves, she naaaes them, for the Pine 
And green Oak are their covert; as the gloom 
Of night oft foil* their Enemy's design, 
Bhe calls them Riders on- the flying broom ; 
ftorcerera, whose ijraine and aspect have becon# 
Oum and tJie same throrvrh praciicea mallga. 



VIII.— AKCHBIiHOP CBICHBLT TO BBKET V. 

" What Beast In wilderness or cultured field 

'* The lively beauty of the Leopard shows 1 

** What Flower In meadow-ground or garden groWi 

'*That to the towering Lily doth not yield 1 

" Let both Meet only on thy royal shield ! 

"Go forth, great King ! claim What thy birth beetowi; 

" Conquer the Gallic Lily which thy foes 

** Dare to usurp ; — thou hast a sword to wield, 

** And Heaven Will crown the right.**— The mitred Sife 

Thus spake— and lo ! a Fleet, for Gaul addrest. 

Ploughs her bold course ncroics the wondering seaa 7 

For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 

Of youthful Heroes, is no sullen fire. 

Bat one thiit leaps to oreet the fanuing breeze. 



IX.— WARS OF YORK AXD LANCASTBB. 

Thfs Is the storm abated by the craft 

Of a shrewd Pounsellnr, enger to protect 

The Church, whose power hath recently been checked/ 

Whose monstrons ri6hes threatened. So the shaft 

Of victory mounts high, and blood Is quafled 

in fields that rival Cressy and Pnictterv-^ 

Pride to be washed away by bitter (eArs i 

For deep aa bell Itself, the avenging draught 

Of civil slaughter. Yet, while Temporal power 

Is by these shocks ezhnuscted, Spiritual truth 

Maintains the eire endangered girt of life ; 

Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth ; 

And, under cover of this woeful strife. 

Gathers unblighted strength freor hour to hotir. 



Xj — WICLIFFB. 

Oaci m^e the Church is seized with sudden fearV 

And at her call is Wicliire dii<inliunied : 

Tea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed 

And flung into the brook that travels near; 

Forthwith, that anciejit Voice which Streams can hear^ 

Thus speaks (that Voice which walks upon the wind* 

Though seldom beard by bnsy human kind,) 

** As thou these ashes, little Bmok ! wilt bear 

*' Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 

'*Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seaa, 

" Into lAaii^' Ocean they, this Deed accurst 

'* An emblem yields to friends and enemies 

t* How the bold Teacher's f>octrine, sanctified 

ti By Truth,ahallspreadthroughout the world dispenei^.' 



Xl.— COBRUPTtONS OP TBB UtOBKB/ CLBR4IT. 

•* WoB to you. Prelates ! riotitig in ease 
*' And cumbrous wealth— the »hanie of your estate^ 
''You, on whose progress ddzzlins; trains await 
"Of pompous horses ; whom vain titles please; 
*' Who will be served by others on their knees, 
" tfet Will yourselves to God no service pay; 
" Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
" To Heaven ; for either lost in vanities 
" 1^6 have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

•< And speak the word " Alas ! of fearful (hi'nf# 

*Tla the most fearful when the People's eye 
Abate hath cleared from vain imaginings; 
And^ I aught the general voice to prophesy 
Of iueilte armed, and Pride to be laid low.- 



XII^— ABuaf or MOMAmo power. 

Ax» what is Penance with her knotted thon^ 
Mortification ^ith the sliirt of hair. 
Wan cheek, and kneea Inddratcd with praye#,t 
^Igiitf, and faetings ri^oroui as loog^ 
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If clofstered Avarice scruple not to' wrong 

The pious, humble, uneful 8ecularf 

And rnb the People of his doily care. 

Scorning that world whose blindness makes her strong 1 

Inversion fitrani^e ! that unto One who lives 

For self, and struggles with himself alone. 

The amplest share of heavenly favour gives ; 

That to a Monic allots, in tlie esteem 

Of God and Man, place higher than to him 

Who on tlic good of others builds his own ! 



XIII.— MOKABTIC VOLrPTUOUSKKaS. 

Yr.T more, — round many a Convent's blazing fire 
Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun ; 
There Venus sits dlseuif^d like a Nun, — 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Fours nut his choicest beverape high and higher 
Bpnrkling, until it cannot choose but run 
Over the brwl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instniit kiss of ma^iterful defire — 
To stay tlie precious waste. Through every brain 
The drmifintion of the uprightly juice 
Pprends hiph crnreiis fo madding Fancy dear, 
Tilfthe nrched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave erhoes, swells a choral strain, 
Whose votive burthen is—" Odk kimopom'i hbek !** 



XIV.— mssonmoH or th« mohastskicv. 

Threats come, which no submission may assuage ; 

No sacrtfice avert, no power dii^puie ; 

The tapers sha'l be quenched, the belfries mnte, 

And, 'mid their choirs uuroofe.1 by selfish rage. 

The wnrbMng wren shall find a leafy cage ; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit ; 

And the green lir.nrd and the gilded newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of age • 

The owl of evening and the woodland fox 

For their abode the shrines of WaHham cbooae : 

Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head before these desperate shock*— 

Bhe whose high pomp dIspTaced, as atory tells, 

Arioiatbean Joseph's wattled cella. 



[XV.- 



rns SAMS SUBJECT. 



Ths lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek 

Through saintly habit than from eflbrt due 

To unrelenting mandates that pursue 

With equal wrath the steps of strong and wetk) 

Goes forth — unveiling timidly her cheek 

Suffused with blushes «if celestial hue, 

While through the Convent gate to open view 

Poftly she glides, another home to reek. 

Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine, 

An Apparition more divinely bright ! 

Not mnrg attractive to the dazzled sight 

Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 

Poured forth, while summer suns at distance shine. 

And the green vales lie hushed in sober light ! 



XVI.— CO»TlJ«UBD. 

Tet some, Novicatee of the cloistral shade, 
Or chained by vows, with undissembled glee 
The warrant hall— exulting to be free: 
Like ships before whose keels, fuU long eanbayed 

• These two lines are adopted fVoBi a MS., written 
about the year 1770, which accidentally fell into my 
possession. The clo^e of the preceding Sonnet on mo- 
nastic voluptuousness is takeu from the sams soorcc 
as is the verse, " Where Vtnna sits,** Itc. 



In polar Ice, propitious winds have mad« 

Unk)nked-for outlet to an open sea, 

Their liquid world, for bold discovery. 

In all her quarters temptingly displayed! 

Hope guides the young ; but when the old must p^ 

The thresh/>ld, whither shall they torn to find 

The hospitality— the alms (ales ! 

Alms may be needed) which that Rouse bestowed T 

Can they, in faith and worship, train ihenind 

To keep this new and questlonabis road 1 



XVII.— SAIKTS. 

Yk, too, mnst fiy before a ebasfng hand. 

Angels and Saints, in every hamlet Doamed ! 

Ah ! if the old idolatrv be spumed. 

Let not your radiant Shapes desert the Land : 

Her adoration was not your demand. 

The fond heart proflfered it— the servile heart; 

And therefhre are ye summoned to depart, 

Micha«>l, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 

The Drarnn qnelled ; and valiant Margaret 

Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew : 

And rapt Cecilia, serapb-hannted Qn*eo 

Of harmony ; and weeping Magdalene, 

Who in the penitential desert met 

Gales sweet as those that over Edtn blew ! 



xviir 



TiEcnr. 



MoTHEE ! whose virgin br>som ws oncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Wrman ! above all women glorified. 
Our tainted nature's solitary Iniast ; 
Purer than foam on central Ocean tost ; 
Brirhter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the nn* lemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast ; 
Thy Imsge falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not anforglvrn the suppliant knee might bend. 
At to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in Thes 
Of mother's love with maiden purity. 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene f 



XIX. — ArOLOOT. 

Not utterly unworthy to endnss 
Waa the supremacy of craf>y Rone ; 
Age aAer age to the arrh of Christ«indom 
ACrial keystone hai'ghtily secure; 
Supremacy from Heaven transmitted pnre, 
As many hoM : and, therefore, to the lomb 
Pass, some through fire — and by the sraflbid 
Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 
" Lightly for both the bosom's lord did sit 
" L'pon his throne:" ansnflened, nndtsmayad 
By aught that mingled with the tragic scens 
Of pity or fear ; and More*a gay genins playtd 
With the inoflOmsive sword of native wit. 
Than the bare axe mors laninoos and kacn. 



XX.— IMAOINATIVB KEOBBT8. 

Deep is the lamentation ! Not alone 
From Sagea justly Jionoured by mankind. 
But froBB the ghostly Tenanta of the wind. 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous groan 
Issues for that dominion overthrown:' 
Proud Tiber grieves, and far-oflT Ganges, blind 
As hto own worshippers : — and Nile, racHncd 
Upon bis monstrons urn, tlie farewell moan 
RanswB.— Tbroufta every forast, care, and den. 
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WiMre fraud* w«re batched of old, bath ■orrow past- 
Hang* o'er the Arabian Prophet's nailvc Wa»lc» 
Where ooce hl« airy helpera •chemed and planned, 
*Mid phantom lakes hemocking tliirsiy men, 
And stalking piUars huUt of fiery sand. 



XXI.— KBrLBCTXOllS. 

Gkaxt, that by this unsparing Hurricane 
Green leaves wiih yellow mixed are lorn away, 
And goodly fruitage with the mother spray, 
Twere madness— wished we, therefore, to detain, 
With hands stretched forth In mollified disdain « 
The " trumpery" that ascends l.i bare display,— 
Bulls, pardons, relic*, cowls black, while, and grey, 
Upwbirled— aud flying o'er the etherlal plain 
Fast biHiud lor Limbo Lake.— And yet not choice 
Bat habit rules the unreflecting herd, 
And airy bonds are hardest to disown ; 
Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferred 
Unto luelf, the Crown assumes a voica 
Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown. 



XXV.'KDWAaD Biainiio 

KXKCDTIOM or 



THK WAKaAirr 

JOAIf or KBMT. 



rOK THB 



Thb tears of man In various measure gush 

From various sources ; gently overflow 

From bllmful transport some— from clefU of woa 

Some with ungo%'ernable impulse rush; 

And some, coSval with the earliest blush 

Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 

Their pearly lusire— coming but to go ; 

And some break forth when others' sorrows crush 

The sympathising heart Nor these, nor yet 

The noblest drops to admiration known. 

To gratitude, to injuries forgiven, 

Claim Heaven's regard like waters that have wet 

The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs driven 

To pan the mandates, naiura doih disown. 



XXIl^—TKAXSLATIOM Or THB BXBLB. 



Brr, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 

In dusty sequesiraiion wrapt too long. 

Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough, or wields the crook. 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift her laws— much wondering that the wrong. 

Which Faith has suffered, Hetven could calmly brook. 

Transcendent Boon ! noblest that earthly King 

Ever bestowed to equaHze and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 

But passions spread like plagues, and tbouaanda wild 

With bigotry shall tread iha Offerii g 

Beneath llieir feet— detested and defiled. 



XXVI.— BBVXVAL or POPKRY. 

Thb saintly Youth has rease^) to rule, discrowned 
By unrelenting Death. O People keen 
F«»r change, lo whom the new looks always green ! 
Rejoicing did they cast upon the ground 
iTheir Gods of wood and stone ; end. at the sound 
Of counter-proclamation, now are seen, 
(Proud triumph is it for a sullen Queen!) 
Lifting them up, the worship to confound 
Of the Most High. Again do they invoke 
The Creature, to the Creature glory give; 
Again with frankincense the altars siuoke 
Like those the Heathen served ; and mass is sung ; 
And prayer, man's rational prerogative, 
Runs through blind channelsof an unknown tongua. 



XX HI.— THB POIKT AT ISSITB. 

Fob what contend tba wise 1 for oothiog leas 

Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of Sense, 

And to her God restored by evidence 

Of things not seen— drawn forth from their receas, 

R«iot there, and not in forms, her holiness; 

For Faith which to the Patriarchs did dlspensa 

Sure guidance, ere a eeremonial feoea 

Was needful rmind man thirating to transgress; 

For Faith, more perfect still, with which tba Lord 

Of all, himseif a Spirit, in tba youth 

Of Chrbtlan aspiration, deigned to fill 

The temples of their hearts— who, with his word 

Informed, were resolute to do his will, 

And worahip him in spirit and in truth. 



XXIV.— BDWABD VI. 



XXVII.— LATIMBB AKD BIOLBT. 

How fsst the Marian death-list is unrolled ! 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 

Of Faiih stand coupled for a common flight ! 

One (like those Prophets whom God sent of old) 

TransfigurMl*, from this kindling haih foretold 

A torch of incztinguit'hsbte light ; 

The Other gains a confiiknce us bold ; 
And thus they foil their enemy's despite. 

The penal instruments, the shows of crime, 
Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 
Of saintly Friends " the Mnriherer's chain partake, 
''orded, and burning at the social stuke :" 
Earth never witnessed object more sublime 
In consuncy, in fellowship more fair ! 



" SwBBT Is the holiness of Touth"— so felt 

Time-honoured Chaucer when he framed the lay 

By which the Prioress beguiled the way. 

And many a Pilgrim's runred heart did melt. 

Badst thou, h>ved Bard* whose spirit often dwelt 

In the clear land of vision, but foreseen 

King, c;hihl, and Seraph, blended in the mien 

Of pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 

In meek and simple Infancy, what joy 

For universal Christendom had thrilled 

Thy heart ! what hopes inspired thy gerlns, skilled 

(O great Precursor, gct>ulne morning Star) 

The lucid shafts of reasrm to employ, 

Piarcii^ the Papal darkness from afar ! 



XXVIII.— CRAWMBB. 

OuTSTBBTCHiKO flsme-wnrd his Hphraidcd hand 
(O (Jod of mercy, may no earthly Seal 
Of judgment such presumptuous doom repent !) 
Amid the shuddering throng doth Cranmcr stand; 

• " M.Latimer very quietly suffered hU kepppr to 
pull off* his hot>e, and bis other array, wl ich to looks 
unto was very riniple : atid being sirippud into his 
■hrnwd, h« seemed us comely a person lo the in that 
were present, as one should lightly see : and where- 
as in his clothes hoc appeared a withered and cronk- 
i;d sillie (weak) olde man, he now stood holt upright, as 
come y.i father as one might lightly behold. * ♦ * • 
Then ihey brought a tagoite, kindled with fire, and 
laid the «>amc downe at doctor Ridley's feete. To 
whome M. Latimer rpake in this manner, ' Bee of 
good comfort, master Ridltry, nnd piny tlie man : wea 
I fihall this day .ight such a candle by God'f> grace in 
England, as I trust shall never bee put out.' *'— Fox's 
Actty Src. 

Similar alterations in the outward figure nnd de- 
portment of pvrsons brought to like trial were not 
uncommon. See note to the above past^age in Dr. 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, for an exam- 
ple in a humble Welsh fisherman. 
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Firm as (he stake to which with iron band 

|Iis frame is tied ; firm from the nalced feet 

To the bare Jiead, the victory conyplete ; 

The »hrouded Body, to the Soui'a command, 

Answering with more than Indian fortitude, 

Through all hei nerve* with finer lenae enduedi 

Till breath departs in bliMfui aspiration : 

Then, *mid the gbai^tly ruins of the Are, 

Behold the unalterable heart entire, 

^uiblem of faith untouched, miraculooa atteiUtSop !* 



XXIX. 



The gift exalting, and with playfbl imllc :* 
For thus equipped, and bearing on his bead 
The Donor*! farewell blessing, can he dread 
Tempest, or length of way, or weight of mil ? 
More sweet than odours caught by him who aalla 
Near spicy sliores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand limes more exquisitely sweet, 
The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields where good n^n wallc, or bowars wli«reii| 
they r^t. 



aPMKRAL VIXW or TBX TROUSLKS OF TBI 
RKFORMATION. 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of light 

Our mortal ken ! Inspire a perfect trust 

(While we lo«>k round) that Heaven's decrees are Just : 

Which few can hold coniniiitcd to a fight 

That shows, ev'n on its belter side, the might 

Of prjud Sdf-will, Bnpaiiiy, and Lust, 

'Mid clouds enveloped of polemic dust, 

W|iich showers of blood seem rather to incite 

Than to allay. — Anathemas are hurled 

From both sidfs; veteran thunders (the brute test 

Of Truth) are met by fulminaiions new' — 

Tartarian flags arc caught at, and unfurled — 

Friends strike at Friends— the flying shall pursue — 

^Dd Victory sickens, ignorant ^here to rest ! 



XXX.— RitSLISH RBrORMXRS IN KXILB. 

pCATTERiifo, like Rirds escaped the Fowler's net, 

0ome seek with timely flij^ht a foreign strand ; 

Most happy, reaMembled in a land 

By dauntjess Luiher freed, could they forget 

Their Country's woe«i. But scarcely have they vet, 

Partners in faith, and Brothers in di>itre$>?. 

Free )o pour forth their common thankfulness, 

Fre hope declines ; their union is beMt 

With speculative notions rashty nown. 

Whence thickly-sprouting growth of p<iisnnons weeds; 

Their forms are broken staves ; their passions steeds 

That master them. How enviably blest 

}n he who can, l>y help of grace, enthrone 

i|*he peace of Gud within his single breast ! 



XXXI.— X LIZ ABtTQ. 

Hail Virgin Queen ! o'er many an envious bar 
Triumphant — snatched from many a treacherous wile ! 
All hnil. Sage Lady, whom a grateful Isle 
Hatif ble^t, respiring froin that difroal war 
Cltilled by thy voice ! But quickly from afir 
Pefiance breathes w'^h more malignant aim ; 
And alien storms with home-bred ferments claim 
Portent«iu« fellowship. Her silver car, 
By sleepless prudence ruled, glides slowly OD ; 
Unhurt by violence, from menaced taint 
Emerging purr, and seetni'igly more biight ; 
For, wheresoe'er f>he movirs, the clouds anoQ 
Pis|>erse; or, under a divine constraint, 
f(eflect some portion of her glorious light. 



XXXII.— BMIlfXMT RRFORMRRS. 

Mbthirks that I could trip o'ej* heaviest soil. 
Light as a buoyant Bark from wave to wave. 
Were mtue the trusty Staflf that Jkwbl gave 
To youthful UcoKXR, in familiar style 

* For the belief in this fact, ie« the contemporary 
historians. 



XXXni.— THK SAMS. 

Holt and beaTvnty Spirits as they are. 

Spotless in life, and eloquent as wise, 

With what entire aflTeetion do they prise 

Their new*bom Church! labouring with earnest cart 

To baflle all that may her strength impair ; 

That Church— the unperverted Gospel's seat ; 

In their afllictions a divine retreat ; 

Bource of their liveliest hope, and tenderest prayer \ 

The Truth exploring with an equal mind, 

In doctrine and communion they have sought 

Firmly between the two extremes to ateer ; 

But theirs the wise man's ordinary lot, 

To trace right courses for the stubborn blind. 

And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 



XXXI v.— DisTRAcnovs. 

Mrw, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy 
Their Forefathers ; In ! Sects are fiirraed — and split 
With morbid re«itlessnese, — the ecstatic fit 
Spreads wide ; though special mysteries multiply. 
The SainU anuC govern^ is their common cry ; 
And so they labour, deeming Holy Wiit 
Disgrared by aught that seems Cf»ntent to sit 
Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 
The Romanist exults ; fresh hope be draws 
From the confusion — craftily Incites 
The overweening — personates the mad -f 
To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause : 
Totters the Throne : the new bim Church is sad, 
For every wave against her peace unites. 



'» 



XXXV. — OUMPOWDKR PLOT. 

Fear bath a hundred eyes that all agree 
To plague her beating heart : and there is one 
(Nor idlest that !) which holds communion 
With things that were not, yet were meant to be. 

• ," Oq foot they w<*nr, ami took Sa'i-hfiry in their 
wav, purposelv to we the go*id Bi-hop, wh<i mi«de Mr. 
Ilookor sit at liisown table : which Mr. Hooker Itoanted 
of with much joy and greiiindc when he saw hi!* uHitlNif 
and friends ; and at the Bi>«liop's paninc wiih him, 
the Bishop gave him good counitel, arid hi:* benedir-tion, 
but forffot to give him money; which when the Biithop 
had considered, he sent a Servant in ail liaMe to call 
Richard hnck tn hint, and at Rirliard s return, the 
Bishop said to him, * Richard. I sent for you back u> 
lend you a horse which hath carried me many a nH!e, 
and I thank God with much eniie/ end pre:<ently deliv- 
ered into hishatid a walking ststT, with which he pro- 
fessed he had travelled thmuch many parts of Gtrma- 
nv : and he said. ' Richard, I do not give, but lend you 
my horse ; be sure you t>e hon&ft, and hring my horse 
hack to me at your return this wsy'to Oxford. And I 
do now give you ten gniatsto heitr vourrlinrgesto Bte- 
ter: and here is ten Croats more, which f chanre you to 
deliver to vour mother, and tell her, I send her a Bish- 
op's benediction with it, and h^'g the continuance of her 
prayers for me. And if you bring my horse bgrk to 
nie, I will give you ten ffroat* more to carry you on 
foot to the college : and so God hieM yon, grmd Ri- 
chard."— See fVaf ten's Lift of Richard Honker. 

t A eommon device in religious and political con? 
flicts. — $M Sttype in n^port of tkii instanco. 
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i^fhait within tts floomjr eavitjr 

That eye (which roes at if fnlfillfd and dona 

Crimen that might stop the m< tioD of the auo) 

Beholds the horrible cata»tro| hi' . 

Of an aftsenibled Senate iinrrdeemed 

From Bubterraneooff Treason*^ dark ing power : 

Mercilt^B acts of sorrow infinite ! 

Worse than the product of that dinnal nivbt, 

When guehing, copious as a tbundtr-khower, 

The blood of fiugeooU through Paris streaioed. 



XXXVX 
THC jriia-rRAU ahd tbc tavl or thb mmsc mbak 

SCHArrHACSIM. 

Tbk Virgin Mountain,* wearing lilce a Queen 
A brilliant crown of everlasting Snow, 
Sheds ruin from her sides ; and men below 
Wonder that aught of aspect po serene 
jCan link with desolation. Smooth and green, 
And pecmiiifT, ai a little dij>fance, slow, 
The waters of the Rhine ; but on they go 
Fretting and whijeninjr, keener and more keen, 
Till m.tdne^s fvlzf on the whole wide Flood, 
Turned to a fearful Thing whiMce nostrils breathe 
Blasts of lempeniuons »nioke — wherewith he tiiet 
To hide himself, but only magnifies ; 
And doih in more conspimncs tora:ent writhe, 
Deafening tha region in his ireful mood. 



XXXVII.— TROUBLES or CHARLES TBS FIRaT. 

EvBK such the contrast that, wherever we rooye. 
To the mind's eye Reiipiun doth present ; 
Nr.w wi;h her own de< p quietness content; 
Then, like the mountain, thundeiing from at>ove 
Airainpt the ancient Pine-frees of the grove 
And the Land> Inimhiefst rmifnrts. Now her mood 
B'calls the iraniiformation of the flood, 
Who»e rnc«» thr peni'e fkUf In vain reprove, 
Earth rsniiot clerk. O terrih'e excess 
Of liendsirnn? will! Can this be Piety? 
N(>— Frnie fierce Maniac hath u»urped her name ; 
And scrurges England struggling to be free: 
Her |M-ace deFtroytd ! her hopes a wilderness ! 
fier blessings cursed— her glory turned to shame ! 



Whoso heart atill iluttota, thoagh his wingi forbear 

To Btir in useless struggle) haih relied 

On hope that conscious Innocence supplied. 

And in his prison breathes celestial air. 

Why tarries then thy Chariot t Whe'efore stay, 

O Death ! the ensanguined yet triumphant wheela, 

Which thou prepar^st, full often to convey 

(What time a State with madding faction reels) 

The Saint or Patriot to the world that heals 

All wounds, ail perturbatloDS doth allay 1 



XXXIX.— ArrLicnova or cnolakd. 

Harp ! eould'st thou venture, on thy boldest atiinf , 
The faintest note to echo which the blast 
Caught from the hand of Moses as it past 
0*er Sinai's top, or from the Shepherd King, 
Early awake, by Siloa's bnxik, to sing 
Of dread Jehovah ; then, should wood and waste 
Hear also of Ihat name, a*-d mercy cast 
OflT to the mountains, like a covering 
Of which the Lord was weary. Weep, oh • weep, 
Weep with the good, beholding King and Priest 
Despised by that stern God to whom they ralae 
Their suppliant hands; but holy is the feast 
He keepeth ; like the firmament his waya, 
Hia statutes like the chambers of the deep. 



XXXVlII.-LArn.t 

Prrjudord by foes determined not to spare. 
An old w«ak Man for vengeance thrrwn aside. 
Laud *' iu the painful art of dying'* tried 
(LU(e a poor Bird entaiigled in a Snare 

*The Jung-frau. 

i In thin age a word cannot be said in praioe of 
Laud, or, even in couipns>lon for his fate, without in- 
curring N charge of bignfrv : hut. fenilewof surh im- 
putation. I corinir with Hume. *Mhat it is sufficient 
for bin vindirati'tn to «»bperve, that bin errors were the 
most excunable ofqil tho^e which prevailed during that 
aeakins p«ni<Mi." a key in the right und*-nitandii'g of 
Ib'ttm pans of bis conduct thai brought the mf»*i odium 
upon him in hiii own *iine. may be found in the follow- 
ing pawage of IiIm speech before the I^ar of ihe House 
of Pe»T»i •— *♦ Ever jslnre I came in p'nce, f have lah«Mir- 
ed nothiug more, rhnn thai the exlernnl publick worship 
of GrMl. so much slighied in divers parts of this king- 
dom, might be preservetl, ami that wi^h as murh de- 
cency arid uniformiiy as might he. For i evideni'y 
saw. that ihe puhlick neg!ert of G«>d's service in the 
outward fare of it, and the nsfiiy lying of many places 
di'dicate<i to that service, had almpft ea*t a damp vpon 
tke true and inward toorghip of God. tcAicA, vkile we 
live in the bodf, needs ntemal helpg^ and all litUt 
tnangk ta keep it in any vigomr.** 



PART IIL 

raOM THB RBBTORATION TO THB FRBSBHT TIMBa. 

I. 

I SAW the flgnre of a lovely Maid 

Seated alone beneath a darksome Tree, 

WlKise fondly overhanging canopy 

Set oflf her brightness with a pleasing shade. 

Substance ahe aeeroed (and tkmt my heart betrayed 

For she was one I loved exceedingly ;) 

But while f gaxcd In tender reverie 

(Or was it sleep that with my Fancy played 1) 

The bright corporeal presence, form, and face. 

Remaining still distinct, grew thin and rare. 

Like sunny mist ; at length the golden hair, 

Shape, limbs, and heavenly features, keeping pact 

Each with the other, in a lingering race 

Of dissolution, mehed into air. 



II. — FATRIOTIC aTHFATRiat. 

Last night, without a voice, this Vision spake 

Fear to my Spirit— passion that might seem 

Wholly difsevered from our present theme; 

Vet, my bekiv^d country, I partake 

Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 

Thou, too, do«t visit oft my midnight dream ; 

Thy glory meeta me with the earliest beam 

Of light, which telle that morning Is awake. 

If aught impair thy beauty or destroy. 

Or but forebode destruction, I deplore 

Whh filial love the sad vie issitude ; 

If thou hast fallen, and righteous Heaven restore 

The prostrate, then my spriiig-iime is reiiewed| 

And sorrow bartered for exceeding joy. 



ni. — CHARLBB.TBK BBCOKD. 

Wro comes with rapture greeted, and caresitd 
With frantic love— his kingdom to regain 1 
Him Virtue's Nurse, Adversity, in vain 
deceived, and fostered in herjron breast: 
For all she taught uf hardiest and of best. 
Or would have tguVht, hj dlaclpUne of pain 
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And long privatbn, now dinolvet aniain, 

Or 1b rvmembered only to five zest 

To wan tonnew.^ Away, CirceaD revels ! 

Already atanda our Country on the brink 

or bigot rafe, that all distinction levels 

Of tru'h and falsebond, swallowins the irood name, 

And, with that dmuf bt, the life-blood : mirery, shame, 

By Poeta loathed ; from which Historians ahrink ! 



rV.— LATITCDWARIAKISM. 

Tkt Troth is keenly sought for, and the wind 
Charged with rich words poured out in thought*s 

defence ; 
Whether the Church ini>pir«> that eloquence. 
Or a Platonic Piety confined 
To the liole teiwple of the inward mind ; 
And One there is who bnildH immortnl lays, 
Thnnfh doomed to tread in solitary ways, 
Darkness before, and dnnrer*s voice behind ! 
Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 
Bad thonfhts : fnr f^om above the starry sphere 
Come secrets, whispered nivhtly to his ear ; 
And the pure spirit of celfntial liaht 
Shines thmnirh his soni — " that he may see and tell 
Of things Invisible to mortal sight." 



V.—CLtaiCAL IKTSaatTT. 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those TTnronfnrminr : whom one rifforous day 
Drives from their Cures, n vnluntnry prey 
To poverty, and pri'-r, and disrespect. 
And some to want— as if by tempest wrecked 
On a wild cast: how destitute! did Thi»y 
Peel iH»t that Cnnsri#»nee nevi*r can betray. 
That peace of mind is Virtue's sure effect. 
Tlwlr Altars they foreco, their homes they quit, 
TIelds which they love, and paths they dally trod, 
And cast the future npon Providence ; 
As men the dictate of whose inwnrd sense 
Ontweivhs the world ; whom self-deceiving wit 
Lvea not fhrni what they deem the causa of God. 



VI.— PBRsacunoif or thk Scottish rovKRAirraRs. 

Wrcw Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry, 

The majesty of England interposed 

And the sword stopped ; the hieeding wounds were 

closed ; 
And Paith preserved her ancient purity.- 
How little boots that precedent of good, 
Scorned or forgotten, Thou canst testify, 
Por England's shame, O Sister Resim I from wood, 
Mountain, and mnor, and crowded street, where lie 
The heftdl#»s« martyrs of the Covenant, 
Slain by Crmpatrlot-prc'estants that draw 
Prom councils senseless as intolerant 
Their warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 
But who would force the B«»ul, tilts with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant. 



VIT.— ACqmTTAL Of THa BISBOPS. 

A TOica, from ^long-expecting thousanda sent, 
Shatters the air, and troubles tower and spire — 
Por Justice hath absolved the Innoceiit, 
And Tyranny is balked of her desire : 
Up. down, the busy Thames— rapid as lira 
Couraiitff a train of gunpowder— it went. 
And tranaport finda in every street a vent, 
TUl tbe whole City rings Hka one raat quire. 



The Pathers urge the People to be atlil, 

With outstretched hands and earnest speech — in vain! 

Yea, many, haply wont to eutertalu 

Small reverence for tlie Mitre's offices, 

And to Religion's self no friendly wilj, 

A Prelate's blessing ask on bended kneea. 



VIII. — WILUAX TSK TBian. 

Calm as an under current — strong to draw 

Millions of waves into itself, and run. 

From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 

And ploughing storm— the spirit of Naasau 

(By conwunt impulse x)f religious awe 

Swayed, and thereby enab ed to contend 

With the wide world's commotions) from iu end 

Swerves not— diverted by a casual law. 

Had mortal action e'er a nobler scope 1 

The Hero comes to liberate, not defy ; 

And, while he marches on w'.th righteous hopa, 

Conqueror beloved ! expected anxiously ! 

The vacillating Bondman of the Pope 

Shrinks from the verdict of his steadfast eye. 



'X. — OBLIOATIOirS or CIVIL TO ltSLIOIOt7S LIBBRTT. 

UaoBATBrtTL Country, if thou e'er forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 

How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed hia head, 

And Russel's milder bliMid the scaffold wet ; 

But These had fallen for profitless regret 

Had not thy holy Church her Cliampions bred. 

And claims frnni other worlds ini>piri(ed 

The Star of Libeny to rise. Nor yet 

(Grave this within thy heart !) if spiritual thinci 

Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 

However hardly w«>n or Justly dear : 

What came from Heaven to Heaven by nature clingi, 

And, if dissevered theuce, its course la abort. 



Dowa a swift Stream, tbua (kr, a bold design 
Have we p«ii*ued, with livelier stir of heart 
Than his who sees, borne forward by the Rhine, 
The living landscapes greet him, atid depart ; 
Sees spires fast sinking— up again to atsrt! 
And strives the towers to number, that recline 
O'er the dark steeps, or on the boriaon line 
Striding with shattered crests tiie eye athwart ;— 
So have we hurrit^ on with troubled pleasure: 
Henceforth, as on the bosom of a stn-am 
That slackens, and spreads wide a watery gleam. 
We, nothing huh a llngerlnc course to measure, 
May gather up our thoughts, and mark at leiaura 
Features that elae had vanished like a dream. 



XT.— WAiToa'a book of livbb. 
Thbbk are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fkir as these. The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men. 
Dropped from an Angel's wing. With moistened eye 
We read of Faith and purest Charity 
In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen : 
O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die I 
Metbinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart, like glow-worms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen, like stars on high, 
Satellitei burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory. 
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Xn.~8ACHCTBKCLL. 

A stTDDKif cnnflict Hiet frnin ihe swell 
Of a proud slavery met by tenets strained 
In Liberty's bebaif. Fears, true or feifned, 
Spread tbrough all ranks; and lo! the Bentlnel 
Who loudest raiix bis pulpit Marum bell, 
Standi at the Bar—absolved by female eyes, 
MinglinK their glances with grave flatteries 
Lavished on /ftm— that England may rebel 
Against her ancient virtue. Bisb and Low, 
Watch-words of Party, on all tongves are rife ; 
As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, must owe 
To oppoMites and fierce extremes her life,— 
Not to the golden mean, and qoiet flow 
Of truibs that soften hatred, temper strift. 



Xni.— PLACES OF WORSBIP. 

As star that shines dependent upon star 

Is to the sky while we look up in love ; 

As to the de^p fair ships which though they move 

Seem Axed, to eyes thnt waich them from afar; 

As to the sundy desert fountains are. 

With palm grovs shnded at wide intervals, 

Whose fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls 

Of roving tired or desultory war ; 

Snch to this British Isle her Christian Fanea, 

Each linked to rach for kindred services; 

Her Spires, her Steeple-towers with glittering vanes 

Far-kenned, her Chapeln lurking among trees, 

Where a few villagers on bend«^ knees 

Find solaca which a busy world disdains. 



ZI v.— PASTORAL CHARACTCK. 

A OEKIAL hearth, a hospitnble board, 

And a refined ruiticity, belong 

To the neat MHnvion*, where, his Flock among. 

The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord. 

* Among the benefits arising, as Mr. Cnleridee has 
Well otMerved, from a Church EKtahlivhnieiit of e»- 
dowmfntji corresponding with the Wfahh of the Coun- 
try to which it b4*loMgs, may be reckoii«*il, as eminent- 
ly imponant, the ex n milieu of civility and rffinempnt 
which the Clergy, statlonnl at intervals, afford to the 
wh«ile people. The established Clergy in many parts 
of England iiave long been, an they continue to b«t, 
the principal bulwark againut harliari^^m, and the link 
which unites the sequestered Peasantry wi h the in- 
tellectual advancenN*«l of the age. Nor Is It below the 
dignity of the iiultjcct to ohwrve. that their Tasie, as 
acting upon rural Residi-Mret and Mrencry, often fur- 
nishes innd«>ls which Country G«>iitl»-nien, who are 
more at liberty to follow the caprice* of Fniihion, 
might profit by. The preciiictn of nn old rcsideane 
must be treated, by EccleKlasiics with rtfpect, Itotli 
from prudence and necessity. I rememb**r Iwiitig much 

g leased, S4»me years ago. at Rose Castle, the rural 
«>at of the See of Carll»le, with a style of Garden 
and Archtiecture, which. If the Plar** had belonged 
to a w<>altliy Lnyrnan, would no doubt have lietm 
swept away. A Parsonage-house generally stands not 
far from the Church ; this proximity im|ioses fa- 
vourable restraints, and sometimes suggests an af- 
fecting union of the accomodations and elegances of 
life with tlie outward sivns of piety and mortality. 
With pleasure ! recall to mind a happy instance of 
this in the Residence of an old and much-value<l 
Friend in Oxfordshire. The House and Church stand 
parallel to each other, at a small distance; a cir- 
cular lawn, or rather grass-plot, spreads between them; 
shrubs and trees curve from each side of the Dwel- 
ling, veiling, btit not hiding, the Church. From the 
front of this UwHIing. no part of the Burial-ground 
is seen ; but, as you wind by the side of the Shrubs 
towards the 9teeple-end of the Churrh, the eye catch- 
es a single, small, low, ninnnmental headstone, moss- 
frriwn, sinkinff into, and gently inclining towards, the 
earth. Advance, and the Church-yard, populous and 

?iy with glittering Tombstones, opens upon the view, 
his bumble, and beautiful Parsonage called forth a 
tribate, for which st« Vol. II. page 191. 



Though meek and patfont aa a sbeatbid sword, 
Though pride's least larking thought appear a wroag 
To human kind ; though peace be on his loofua, 
Gentleness in his heart; can earth aflbrd 
Such genuine state, pre eminence so free, 
As when, arrayed, in Christ's autliority. 
He from the Pulpit liHs his awful hand; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious Man 1 



XV. — Tna LiTtraoT. 

Ybs, if the Intensities of hope and fear 

Attract us still, and passionate exercise 

Of loAy thoughts, the way before us lies 

Dis inct with signs— throujch wliich, in fixed earner. 

As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year 

Of England's Church — stupendous mysteries ! 

Which wlioso travels in her bosom, eyes 

As he approaches them, with solemn cheer. 

Enough for us to cast a transient glance 

The circle through ; relinquishing its siory 

For those whom Heaven hath fitted to advanca. 

And, harp In hand, reheante the King of Glory— 

Fnim his mild advent till his ciunlenance 

Shall dissipate the seas and mountains hoary. 



XVI.— BAPTISM. 

Blest be the Chu'-ch, that, watrhing o*er tba needir 
Of infancy, provides a timely shower, 
Whose virtue changes to a Christian Flower 
A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of Weada f- 
Fiiliest beneath the sacred roof proceeds 
The ministration ; while parental Love 
Looks on, and Grace descendeth from above 
Ai the high service pledges now, now pleads. 
There,shou!d vain thoughts outspread their wlngsand Ay 
To meet the coming hours of festal mirth. 
The tomlis which hear and answer that brief cry. 
The (nfonit's notice of his second birth, 
Recal the wandering soul to sympathy 
With what Man hopes from Heaven, yet fean (h>0 
Earth. 



XVII.— spoMsoai. 

Father ! to God himself we cannot give 

A holier name ! Then lightly do not bear 

Both names conjoined— but of thy spiritual care 

Be duly nilndfui ; siill more sensiiive 

Do TAoa, In truth a second Mother^ strive 

Against disheartening custom, that by Thee 

Watched, aiid with love and pious industry 

Tended at need, the adoptt d Plant may thrive 

For everlasting bloom. Benign and pure 

This Ordinance, whether loss it would supply, 

Prevent omission, help deficiency. 

Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 

Shame If the consecrated Vow be found 

An idle form, the fVord an empty sound ! 



XVITI.— CATECHISWe. 

From Little down to Least— in due degree. 
Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought ven^ 
Bnch with 8 vernal posy at his breast. 
We stood, a tremMlrg, earnest Company ! 
With low soft murmur, like a distant bee. 
Some spake, by thrught-perplexing fears betrayed ; 
And some a bold unerring an&wer made : 
How fluttered then thy anxious heart for met 
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XC^CLSSIABTIOAL fKXTCHXS. 



Beloved Mother! Thoa wboae bappj hand 
f1«d bound the fl«*werfi I wore, wiib faiihfnl tie : 
Sweet fltiwem! at whose innudilile cnniroaiid 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doih re-appear : 
O loft too early for the frequent tear^ 
And ill requited by this heartfelt eigb}^ 



XIX.— coNfiKiiArioii. 

The Youns-ones ga hered in from hill and dafe. 

With holiday delight on every brow : 

'T{» paned away ; far other tliou|;htii prevail 

For they are taltlng the haptii>mal Vow, 

Upon their conscious nelves ; their own lips speak 

The solemn prnmit^e. Strongest sinews fail, 

And mnny a blooming, many a lovely cheeic 

Under the holy fear of God turns pale, 

While on each head his lawn-rnl>ed Servant laja 

An apoetolic hand, and with prsyer seals 

The Covenant. The Omnipotent will raise 

Their feeble Souls ; and hear tvith ki» regrets, 

Who, looking round the fair assemblasre, feels 

That ere the Sun goea down tbetr childhood eeta. 



XX. — COIfFIKrMATION CONTTNCCD. 

I SAW a Mother's eye intensely bent 

Upon a Maiden tremhiing as she knelt ', 

In and for whom the pious Mother felt 

Things that we judee of by a light too faint : 

^ell, if ye may, some star-cmwned Muse, or Snint ! 

Tell what rushed in, from what she wns relieved — 

Then, when her Child the hallowing touch received, 

And such vibration to the Mother went 

That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams appear 1 

Opened a vision of that blissful place 

Where dwells a Sii»ter-child ? And was power given 

Part of her lost One*s glory bark to trace 

Even to this Rite ? For thus She knelt, and, ere 

I'ha Bumaier-leaf had faded, paased to fleav^n. 



XXI.— aACRAMCNT. 

Y' l^T chain yet stronger must the Soul he tied : 
One duty more, last stage of this asrent, 
Brings to thy food, memorial Sacrament ! 
The Offspring, haply at the Plwent*s side ; 
But not till They, with all that do abide 
In Heaven, have liAed" up their heilrtiR to land 
And nvagiiify the glorious name of God, 
Fountain of Grace, whose Son for Sinnera died. 
Here must my Song in timid j'everence pause: 
But ihrink not, ye, whom to the saving rite 
Th« Altar calls ; come early under taws 
That can secure for you a path of licbt 
Through gloomiest shade ; put on (n«ir dread its weight^ 
Armour divine, and conquer in your cause ! 



XXn.— KumAL CBaKMOirr.* 

CoifTCNT with calmer scenes around na spread" 
And humbler objects, give we to a day 
Of annual Joy one tributary lay ; 
This day, when, forth By rustic music led, 
The Village ChUdren, while the aky ia red 
WtUi evening lights, advance In long array 
Through the still Churchyard, each with garland gay, 
That, carried aceptre-like, o'ertope the head 

* This la still continued in many Churches in West- 
moreland. It tnke9 place in the month of July, when 
the floor of the Scalls is strewn with fresh rushes ; 
lieni€ it ia called the *' Rusb-beariog.** 



Of the proud Bearer. To the wMe Church- door, 

Charged with these offerings which tbcir Fathers bon' 

For deroration in the Pupal time. 

The innocent procession softly moves : — 

The spirit of Laud Is pleased in lleaven> pure clijne,' 

And Hooter's voice the spectacle approvea ! 



3cXni.~aEORKts. 

Would that our Scrupulous Sires had dared to leave 

Less scanty measure of thore graceful rites 

And usages, whose Aue return invites 

A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 

Giving the Memory help when she would weave 

A crown' for Hope ! I dread the lioiisTt'd lights 

That all too often are but fiery bllphts. 

Killing the bud o'er which in vain we grieve. 

Go, seek, when Chrirtnias snows nbromfort bring,- 

The counter S|)irit found in Mime ray Church 

Green with fre*«h Holly, every pew n perch 

In which the linnet or the thrui>h might sing, 

Merry and loud, and snfi* from p ying search, 

Strains offered only to the genial Spring. 



XXIV.— MrtABILlTT. 

Faotf^ low to h\g\ doth dli«olution elimb. 

And sinks from high to low, along a scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not Tail ; 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Which they can hear Who meddle not with crime/ 

Nor avnrire, nor over-nnzhiOs care. 

Truth fails not ; but her ontw.irH forms that bea/ 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 

And is no more : drop like the t«.wer sublime 

Of yesterday. Which -^oyally did wear 

Its crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 

Some casual chout that broke the silent air. 

Or the~ unimaginable touch of Time. 



XXV.— OLD ABBKTf. 

WnnkBttc I>onea! following my downward way^ 
Untouched by due regret I marked your fall ! 
Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
Dispose to judgment temperate as we lay 
On our past selves in life's declining day : 
For as, by discipline of Time made wise. 
We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others, gently as he may 
Towards our own the mild luFtructor deals, 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive.* 
Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill 
Why shotild we break Time's charitable seals f" 
Once ye were holy, ye are holy still ; 
Tour spirit freely let me drink, and live ! 



XXVI.— EMiamAiiT mcirra clbrct. 

KvKii Willie I speak, the sacred roofs of France' 
Are shattered into dbst ; and self-exiled 
From Altars threatened, levelled, or defiled, 
Wander the Ministers of God, as chance 
Opena a Way for life, or consonance 
Of Faith Invites. More welcome to no land' 
The fugitives than to the British strand, 
Where Priest and Layman with the vigilanceT 
Of true compassion greet them. Creed and teat 
Vanish before the unreserved embrace 

* This ia borrowed from an affecting passage lo Mr.- 
George Dyer*s History of Carobrldgp . 
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bf Catholic bomanity :— dlrtrett 
^b«y cam'', — and, while ihe moral tempest wart 
*rhr»uf huut Ihe Country ihfy have left, our ■horei 
Give to their Faith a dreadl<>Ma reating-place. 



XXVII.— COKOaATUtiTIOH. 

THtTi all things lead to Charily—secured 
By THBM who blp»8«Ml the soft and happy frala 
That landward urfed the prent Deliverer*! rail, 
Till in the ituiiny ttay his fleet Was moored i 
Propitiniis hour! hnd Wi*, like fhem, endured 
Snre Btresfi of apprehen«ion,* tviih a mind 
i^ickened by injuries, drendinx worse deBigned, 
From month to month trentb!ine and unaraurpd. 
Now had we thpn rejoiced ! But we have felt, 
As a loved snhMance, their futurity : 
Good, which they dared not hope for, #e have aeen : 
A State whose generons will throufth earth is dealt; 
A State— which, balancing tierseir between 
Licence And slavish order, dares b« fre«. 



JCXVin.— MKW CBvmcRXi. 

But liberty, and triumphs on the Main, 

And laurell«*d Armiee— not to be withstood. 

What serve they 1 if, on transitory good 

Intent and Kednlous of abject pain, 

Th#« S'ate (nh, sufeiy not preserved in vain !) 

Forbear to shape due channels which the Flood 

Of sacred Truth may enter — till it brood 

O'er the wide realm, as o'er the C^ptian Plain 

The all-sustaining Nile. No more—the time 

Is conscious of h'T want ; thronth England's bounds, 

In rival ha»te. the wlshed-for Temples rise ! 

1 hear their Bahbnth bells* harmonious chime 

Float on the breeze- -the heavenliest of all sounds 

^hat hill or vale prolongs or multiplies ! 



XXIX.— €HirBCH to Bfe KRCCTtl). 

fea this the chosen site ; — the virgin sod. 
Moistened from age to age by dewy eve, 
Shall dij«appear— and grateful earth receive 
The comer stone from hands that build to Crod. 
Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to the rod 
Of winter storms, yet budding cheerfully; 
Those forest oaks of Druid memory, 
Shall long survive, to shelter the Abode 
Of tenuine Faith. Where, haply, 'mid this band 
Of dairies. Shepherds sate of yiire and wov« 
May-garlands, let th6 holy Altar stand 
For kneeling adoration; while— above. 
Broods, visibly portrayed, the mystic Dove, 
That shall protect from Blasphemy the Laad. 



Shall greetthat syraborcrownlng the low Pile: 
And the fresh air of " incense breathing morn'* 
Shall wot>lngly embrace it ; ai»«l green moss 
Creep round its arras ilirough centuries unborn; 



XXXI.— NKW CBUaCB-TAXD. 

The encircling ground, in native turf arrayed^ 
Is now by solemn coniufcration given 
To social interests, and to favouring Heaven ; 
And where Uie rugged Coirs th(;ir gambols played^ 
And Wild Deer bounded through the forest glade, 
Unchecked as vlrlicn by ni>;rry Outlaw driven, 
Shall hymns of prait^e resound at morn and even } 
And soon, full soon, the lont-ly Sexton's spade 
Shall wound the tender sod. Encincture small, 
But infinite in granp of weal and woe ! 
Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and flow, — 
The spou<(al trembling— and the " dnst to duft**— ' 
The prayers, the contrite struggle, and the trust 
That to the Almighty Father looks through all. 



XXXII.— CXTHKDRALS, ITCi 

Open your Gates, ye everlasting Piles ! 
Types of the Spiritual Church which God hath reared ^ 
Not loth tve quit the newiy-hallowcd sward 
And humble altar, 'mid your sumptuous aisles 
To kneel — or Ihrid your intric^ite defiles — 
Or down the nave to pace in motion sKiw ; 
Watching with upward eye, the tall tower gro^ 
And mount, at every step, with living wiles 
Instinct — to rouse the heart and lend the wHl 
By a bright ladder to the world above. 
Open your Gates, ye Monuments of love 
Divine ! thou Lincoln, on tliy sovereign hill I 
Thou, stately York ! and Ye, whoite splendours cheef 
Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! 



3tXX. — coHTiHran. 

Mii«B eif hAs rang, n\f spirit sunk subdued. 
Sharing tha strong emotion of the crowd, 
When each pile brow to dread hosannas bowed 
While clouds of incense rooontlng veiled the rood, 
That glimmered like a pine-lree dimly viewed 
Through Alpine vapours. Such appalling rita 
Our c:hurch prepares not, trusting to the might 
Of simple truth with grace divine imbued ! 
Yet will we not conceal the precious Crosr, 
Like Men»ashani«<t.f the fiTun With hte firif Anila 

* See Burnet, who Is unasuirtly animated on this 
subject : the enst wind, so anxiously exp<tcted and 
prayed for, was called the " Protestant wind.** 

t The Lutheransbave retained the Cross within their 
Cbnrcbes: li la to he rag ratted ilui «• tev« aol 4oM 



XXXI/I.— Inside or kino's collcoe CBiiPBL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax not the royal flaint with vain expense. 

With 111 matched aims the Architect who planned^ 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white robed Scholars only, this immense 

And glorious Work of fine Intelligence I 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lor# 

Of nicely-calculated less or more } 

So deemed the Man who fashioned for the sense' 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 

Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 

Lingering— and wandering on as loth tr» die ; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetneFS yieldeth proof 

That they were bom for immortality. 



XXXIV.— TBB SAME. 

Wbat awful p^spective ! while from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their Portraitures, their stone work glimmers, dye^ 
In the soft elie<)uerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 
Whoe'er ye be, that thus— yourselves unseen—' 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shiiia on, until ye fade with coming Night ! 
But, from the arms of silence— list ! O li:ft ! 
Tha music bnrsieth into second life ;— 
Tha notes luxuriate— every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sruid, in maxy strife; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that east before the 4f^ 
6f tkB dfivoiH a rtll of ecsra*:-. 
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PoEMS''or SSltTIMKNT ANIT »1FL»CTI0K. 



XXXV.— CONTINUKD, 

TnEY drennil not of « pprii=hnbie home 

\Vh(» ihus could bsii'd. Be mine, in hours of fear 

Or prnvilling tlioupht, to «»pek a rcfiipe here; 

Or tlirnugl) the aisles of Wegtinlnster to ronm ; 

^Vhrrc bubbles burst, and folly's ('aticing foam 

Welt?, if it cross the tllrc^•hold ; where the wreath 

«>f nwe-struck wisdom droops: or let my path 

Lead to that younger Pile, whose sl{y-lil(e dome 

Ilalh typified by reach of darinf art 

Inflnliy's embrace ; wlu>fe guardian crest. 

The pilent Cto^^s, among the stars shall spread 

As now, when she haih al.^o seen her hreasl 

Filled whh mementos, satiate wiili its pari 

Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 



XXX VI. -KJACULATIOK. 

Glory to God ! n>id to the Power who came 
In filial duly, clothed wiih love divine; 
Thst U)nde his human tabernacle shine 
Like Ocean burning with purpuroal flame; 
Or like the Alpine Mount, that lak<*8 its name 
From roseate hues,* far kenned at morn and even, 
In hours or peace, or when the storm is driven 



Along tbe nether reglon*f rufged frame t 

Earth prompts— Heaven urges; let us seek the Ilfbff 

S:ui(i iu» of that pure intercourse begun 

When first our infant brows tbeir lustre won; 

So, like the Mountain may we grow more brifbt 

From unimpeded commerce with tbe Sun, 

At tbe approach of all-iuvolving night. 



XXXVn. — coNCLtriioif. 

Why sleeps tbe future, as a snake enrolled, 
foil within coil, at noon-tide? For the VVnaxr 
Yields, if with unpresuniptuous faitb explored. 
Power at whoise touch the slugjrard sha'i unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look forth ! that Stream behold. 
That 8TaEAii upon whoce bosom we have passed 
Floating at ea!»e while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death ' as gathered to bis fold 
Long lines of mighty Kings — look forth, my Soul! 
(Nor in this vihion be thou slow to trust) 
The living Waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll, 
Till they h ve resched the Eternal City — built 
For the perf(&cted Spiriu of the justl 



" Sr<me say that Monte Rosa takes its name fVom a belt of rock at Us summit— a very unpoetical aad 
Bcarccly a probable supposition. 



POEMS OP SENTIMENT AND REFLECTION. 



I. 



EXPOSTULATION A^D REPLY. 

•• Why, William, on that old grey stone. 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 
And dream your time away ? 

Where are your books t— that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind ! 
Up? up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

You look round on your mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 
As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you !" 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not whj, 
To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply : 

*' Tne eye— it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, were'er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise pa:$siveness. 

Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever spi-aking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still bo seeking 1 

— Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 

Conversing as I may, 

I ait upon this old grey itnoe, 

And dream my time away.** 



II. 
THE TABLES TURNED ; 

AN CVainMO aCKNB OK THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looke: 
Why ail thia toil and trouble 1 

The iun, above tbe mountain's head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through alt the long green fields has spread, 

Bis first sweet evening yellow. 

Books ! 'tis a dull and endleae strife : 
Come, hear tbe woodland Linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the Throstle sings ! 
He, too. Is no mean preacher ; 
Come forth Into tbe light of tlilnge, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wltdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the aagea can. 

Sweet is tlic lore which Nature brings; 
Our meddling intellect 
Blis-shnpes the beauteous forms of thinp: 
— We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art ; 

Close up ttae^ie barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with yoo a heart. 

That watcbea and receivea. 



F01CM8 OF SZNTIMEXT AND RKFLECTIOM. 
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in. 

WRlTfEN IN GERMANY, 

^n OHB or TBK COLDEST DAT! OF THB CKMTrRT. 

The Rrader mu»t be iipprised, that the Stovei Id 
North-Germany generall) have the impregsion of a 
galloping Horse upon ibem, this being part of the 
Brunswick Arms. 

A rLAocB on your languages, German and Norse! 
Let me have the song of the Kettle; 
And the tongs and the poker, instead of that Horse 
That galliifps away wi'h such fury and force 
On bis dreary dull plate of black metal. 

See that Fly, — a difconsolate creature 1 perhaps 
A child of the field or the grove : 
And, sorrow for him! the dull treacherous heat 
Has seduced the poor fool from bin winter retreaf, 
And he creeps to the edge of «ny stove. 

^!as! how he fumbles about the domains 
Which Ibis comfortlesss oven environ! 
He cannot find out in what track he must crawl, 
Now back to the tiles, and now back to the wall. 
And now on the brink of the iron. 

Stock-still there he stands like a traveller bemazed: 
The best of his skill he has tried ; 
His feelers, mfthinks, I can see him put forth 
To the East and the Wf«t, to the South and the North ; 
But be finds neither Guide-post nor Guide. 

How his spindles sink under him, foot, leg, and thigh ! 
His eyesight and hearing are lost; 
fierween life and death his blood freezes and thaws ; 
And his two pretty pinions of blue dusky gauze 
Are glued to bis sides by the frost. 

No Brother, no Mate has he near bim^while I 
Can draw warmth from the cheek of my Love; 
As blest and as glad, in this desolate gloom. 
As if green summer grass were the floor of my room 
And woodbines were banging above. 

Yet, God is my witness, thou small helpless Thing ! 
Thy life I would gladly sustain 
Till summer comes up from the South, and with crowds 
Of thy brethren a march thou should'st sound through 

the clouds, 
And back to the forests again ! 



IV. 
LINES 



Left upon a Seat In a Yew-tree, which slanda n*ar 
the Lake of Esihwaite, on a desolate Part of the 
Shore, commanding a beaatiful Prospect. 

Nav, Traveller ! rest. This lonely Yew-tree stands 
Far from ail human dwi^lling : what If here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb T 
What If Ihe bee love not these barren boughs T 
Yet, if thn wind breathe soft, the curling wnves, 
That break againut the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 

That plUnl these stonrs, and with the mossy sod 

First covered o'er and taught this aged Tree 

With ii.s dark arms to form a eliding bower, 

I well rememt>er. — He was one who owned 

No common soul. In youth by science nuraed, 

And led by naiurr into a wild scene 

Of lofty hopes, be to the world went forth 

A favoured Being, knowing no desire 

Whieb Genius did not hallow,— 'gainst the taint 

Of di««olat« tongaea, and jealousy, and hate, 



And scorn,— nfrainst all enemies prepared, 

All but neglect. The world, for so it tliought, 

Owed him no service ; wherefore he at once 

With indignation turned h!ni«if^lf away, 

And ;v!th the fool of pride sustained his soul 

In solitude. — Strnnp;er ! these gloomy boughs 

Had charms for liim ; and h'ire he (oved to sit, 

His only vii^itants a strng^ling sherp, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing Rnnd- piper: 

And on these barren rocks, with frrn and lieath, 

And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o'er, 

Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 

A morbid pleasure nouritilied, tracing here 

An emblem of hiii own unfruitful life ■ 

And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 

On the more distant scene,— how lovely 'tis 

Thou seest,— and he would gnze till it became 

Par lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, Hint time, 

When nature had subdued him to herh-clf, 

Would he forget those beings, to wliose minds. 

Warm from the labours of benevolence, 

The world, and human life, appeared a 5cene 

Of kindred loveliness: then he would 6ig'h 

With mournful joy, to think that others felt 

What he must never feel : and so, lost Mani 

On visionary views would fancy feed, 

Till his. eye streamed with tears. In this deep vala 

He died,— ibis seat bis only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy forma 
Of young imagination have kept pure. 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that prida, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never iiHcd , that thought with him 
la in its infanry. The man who«e eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of Nature's works, one who might mova 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiier. Thou ! 
instructed that true knowltnlge leads to love. 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hftur of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart. 



V. 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who Is the happy Warrior 7 Who is he 
That every Man in arms should wii:h to be T 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

Among the taskH of real life, hath wrought 

IJoon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 

Whose high endeavours are an inward lij^ht 

That makes the path before him always bright: 

Who, with a natural in^^tinct to discern 

What knowledge ran perform, is diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 

But makes his moral btint; his prime care'; 

Who. doomed to (to in cnniimny with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodr'hed, niiserHble train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of those doth exercitJe a power 

Which is our human nature's hi^hcKt dower ; 

Contfols them and rubdue^, transmutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 

By olijeetii, which mi'iht force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more rompa«sionate : 

Is placable — because occn^ions rise 

Bo often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

Af tempted more ; more able to eodare, 
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As more exposed to luflTering ftnd distress; 

Th<^nce, olso, more nlive to tendcrneiM. 

— ^is he whose law is reason ; wlin depends 

Upon that law as on the best uf fi lends; 

Whence, in a state wlicre men are tempted itiU 

To evil for a (ruard against worse ill. 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

He fixes good on pood alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

— Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open nmons; and there will stand 

Oij honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself puti^Kss his own desire ; 

Who comprfhends his tru!i>t, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for wordlv state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 

l^ike showers of innnna, if they come at all . 

WhosA powers shed round him in the common atrife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if be be called upon to face 

Some nwful moment to which Heaven has Joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmnefs madr, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected rail succeed, 

Popie when it will, is equal to the need : 

r-He who though thus endued as with a aenae 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose m^stcr-bi.is leans 

To homefeli pleasures and to gentle scenes; 

Sweet images ! which, wherenoe'er be be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to npprove ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to lore :— 

'Tis, finally, the Man. who, lifted high. 

Conspicuous object in a Nation^s eye. 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wibh or not, 

Plavs, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what lie most doth value must be von: 

Whom neither rhnpe of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender hnp|.iiiei>s l>etray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, prrs<-ver!ng to the last, 

From well to better, daily self surpat:t : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk tlie earth 

For ever, and to noble deedjs give birth, 

Pr He must go tn durt without his fame. 

And leave a dead unprofirnhle name. 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, wl'ile the mortal mist is gathering, drawi 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause: 

This ia tic happy Warrior ; this is Ho 

Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 
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A POET'S EPITAPn. 

Art thou a Statesman, in the van 
■Of public busineiis trained and bredt 
—First learn to love one living man ; 
Then mays*t thou think upon the dead. 

A lawyer art thou ?— draw not nigh: 
Go, carry to s^mie fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face. 



Art thou a Man of parple cheer T 
A rosy Man, right plump to tee 1 
Approach; yet, Doctor, not too ne«r: 
This frave no cmhton is for tbee^ 

Or art thou One of gallant pride, 
A Soldier, and no man of chaff T 
Welcome !— but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a Peasant'a staflT. 

Physician art thou? One, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave. 
One that would peep and tnuanize 
Upon bis mother*! grave T 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside,— and take, I pray. 
That he below mny rest in peaee. 
That abject thing, thy soul, away! 

— A Moralist perrhance appears; 
Led, Heaven knows how ! to thia poor aod : 
And He has neither eyes nor ears; 
Himself his world, and his own God ; 

One to whose sroooth-mhbed aoul can cihif 
Nor form, nor feelinc, great nor small ; 
A reasoning, self-siifllcing thing, 
An intellectual All in All ! 

Shut close the door ; press down the latch ; 
Sleep in thy intetlectuaf crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy wateh 
Near this unprofiuble dust 

But who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown t 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew. 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

Tn common things that round ns lie 
Some random truths he can impart, 
— The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

But he is weak, both Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 

— Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length ; 
Or build thy houae upon this grave. 
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TO THE SPADE OF A FRIEND, 



(an AORICDLTUItlST,) 
COHTOSBS WHILE WS WBRK LABOURINa 
IN HIS PLEASURE-GROUND. 



T09BTXKR 



Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tiPed his Lands, 
And shaped these p'easant walks by Emont*s side. 
Thou art r tool of honour in my hands ; 
I preas thee, through the yielding soil, with pride. 

Rare Master has it been thy lot to know ; 
Long hast Thou served a Man to reason true ; 
Whose life combines the best of high and low, 
Th# tpU)ng puny tad the raaURg few ; 
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l^ealtb, meeknesa, ftrdoar, qiii«tiien tecurei 
And induatry of body and of mind ; 
And elegant enjnyntcntff, that are pure 
Aa Nature is ; — too pure to be refined. 

Here often bajit Thou heard the Pont aJng 
In concord with his River murinnrinK by ; 
Or in some ailent field, while timid Spring 
la yet uncheered by oUier minatrelay. 

Who shall inherit Thee when death baa laid 
Low in the darks-^me Cell thine own dear Lord 1 
That Man will have a trophy, humble Spade! 
A trophy nobler than a Conqueror*s aword. 

If be be One that feela, with skiti to part 
False praise from true, or greater from the icsa, 
Tliee will he welcome to his hand and heart, 
Thou monument of peaceful happiness ! 



With Thee he will not dread a toilsome day, 
His powerful Servant, hi* Inepiring Mate ! 
And, when thou art past service, worn away, 
Thee a surviving soul shall consecrate. 

His thrift thy usefulness will never scorn ; 
An Heir-toom in his cottage wilt thou be :— 
High will he hang thee up, and will adorn 
His rustic chimney with the last of Thee ! 



Then come, my Sister ! eome, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland drosa; 
— And bring no book : for this one day 
We*ll give to idleni 



vin. 

TO MY SISTER. 
wmrrrsN at a small distanci frok kt houbb, 

AND SKNT BY MY LITTLE BOT. 

It is the fimt mild day of March: 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The Eetlbrcast vings from the tall Larrb 
That stands beside our door 

There is a blessing in the air. 
Which set-ms a sense of joy lo yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My Siarer! ('tis a wish of mine) 
. Now that our mnrni'ie meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning (ask resign; 
Come fortii and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you : — and, pray 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Calrndar : 
We from to-day, my Friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart U stealing. 
From eaith to man, from man to earth: 
It ia the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of rea<on : 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The aplrit of the season. 

Snme silent laws our hearts will make, 
Whi h they shall long obey : 
We for the yf*ar to come may take 
Our temper from to- day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above. 
We'll fHime the measure of our souls: 
Tbey sball be tamed to love. 



IX. 
TO A rOUNG LADY, 

WHO HAD BBBR KCniOACHKD rOE TAKIHO LOlfO WALK« 
IX TBS CODNTBT. 

Dbab Child of Nature, let tbem rail ! 

— There is a nest in n green dale, 

A harbour and a hold, 

Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shall see 

Thy own delightful days and be 

A light to young and oid. 

There, healthy as a Shepherd*boy, 

And treading among flowers of Joy, 

That at no season fade. 

Thou, while thy Babes around tbee cling, 

Shalt shew us how divine a thing 

A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall ant die, 

Nor leave thee when grey hairs are nigh 

A melancholy slave: 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 



Z. 

LINES 



WBITTBN IN KARLT SPRING. 

I BKARD a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined. 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughta 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure : — 
But the least motion which they made. 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread oot their fan, 
To catch the breezy atr ; 
And I must think, do all I can. 
That there was pleasure there. 

From Heaven if this belief be seat, 
If such be Nature's holy plan. 
Have I not reason to lament 
Wliat man has made of man 1 



XL 
SIMON LEE, 

TBB OLD B17NTSMA1I, 
AN INaVIKT IN WBICH BK WAS COMCBBNBB, 

In the sweet shfre of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 
An Old Man dwells, a little man, 
*Tls Mid he once was UU, 
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Full flve-«nd-lMrty jears he lived 
A ranninic Huntsman merry ; 
And stiti the centre of his cheek 
la blooming u a cherry. 

No man like him the horn could sound, 

And bill and valfey rang with glee 

When Echo Iwndied, round and round, 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he ItlUe cared 

For husbandry or tillage ; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouM 

The sleepers of the village. 

He all the country could outrun, 

Could leave both man and horse behind ; 

And often, ere the chase was done, 

He reeled and was stone-blind. 

And still there's somfihing in the world 

At which bis heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 

He dearly loves their voices ! 

But, oh the heavy change I— bereft 

Of health, strength, friends, and kindred. 

Old Simon to the world Is left 

In liveried poverty. 

His Maiiter*a dead, — and no one now 

Dwells In the Hull of Ivor ; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the sole survivor. 

And ha is lean and he is sick; 
Hie body, dwindled and awry. 
Rests upon ancles swoln and thick ; 
His legs are thin and dry. 
One prop he has. and only one, 
His Wife, an aged woman. 
Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village Common. 

Bet^ide their mofsgrown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 
A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger ; 
But what avails it now, the land 
Which he can till no longer ? 

OA, working by her Husband's side, 

Ruth does what Simon cannot do ; 

For she, with sccnty cause for pride, 

Is ptouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 

From labr)ur could not wean them, 

Alas ! 'tis very little— all 

Which they can do between them. 

Few months of life has he In store, 

As be to you will tell. 

For still, tJie more he works, the more 

Do his wenk ancles swell. 

My gentle Reader, I perceive 

Bow patiently you've wnlted. 

And now I fear that you expect 

Borne tale will be related. 

O Reader ! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader ! you would find 

A tale In every thing. 

What more I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it : 

It Is no tale; but, vlionld you Utal, 

Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 

One pommer-day I chanrpd to see 
This old Man doing all he coutd 
To nnearth the root of an old uee, 
A itump of mttea wood. 



The Mattock tottered in bly hand ; 
So vain was his endeavour. 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 

" You*re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 

Give me your toot," to him I said ; 

And at the word right gladly he 

Received my proffered aid. 

1 struck, and with a single blow 

The tangled ro«)t I severed. 

At which the poor Old Man so long 

And vainly had endeavoured. 

The tears into hl^ eyes were brought. 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
So fast out of his heart, 1 thought 
They never would have done. 
—I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldnera still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Uath oftener left me mourning. 



THE WISH ING-G ATE. 

In the vale of Grasmere, by the side of the high-way 
leading to Ambleside, is a gale, which, time out of 
mind, has been called the wishing>gate, from a belief 
that wishes formed or indulged there have a favour- 
able Issue. 

Hops rules a land for ever green : 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed Q,aeen 

Are confident and gay; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear ; 

Poinu she to aught T— the bliss draws near, 

And Fancy smooths the way. 

Not such the land of wishes — there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless prayer, 
And thouthts with things at strife; 
Tet how forlorn should ft depart, 
Te superstitions of the hearty 
How poor were human lif^ ! 

When magic lore abjured its might, 
Te did not forfeit one dear right, 
One tender claim abate ; 
Witness this symbol of your sway, 
Surviving near the public way. 
The rustic Wishinggate ! 

Inquire not if the faery race 
Shed kindly influence on the place, 
Ere northward they retired ; 
If here a warrior left a i^pell. 
Panting for glory as lie fell; 
Or here a saint expired. 

Enough that all around Is fair. 
Composed with Nature's finest care. 
And in her fondest love ; 
Peace to embosom and content, 
To overawe the turbu*ent, 
The selfish to reprove. 

Tea ! even the Stranger from afar, 
Rpclining on this moss-grown bar, 
Unknowing and unknown. 
The infection of the ground partakea, 
Longing for his Beloved— who makes 
All happiness her own. 

Then why should conscloes Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrings that are here. 
The ancient faith disclaim T 
The local Genius ne'er befriends 
Desires whose course in fully ends, 
WhoM Just reward is ahame. 
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Smile it tbott wiH, bat not In acorn, 
If ■oiue, by ceaaeleu pains outworn, 
Here crave an eai»ier lot ; 
If Rome have thirsted in renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true, 
With firmer, boiler knot. 

And not in vain, when thongbts ure CMt 

Upon the irrevora^la jMst, 

Some penitent sincere 

May for a worthier fAtarw sicb. 

While trickles from bfs downcast eye 

Ni» unavailing tear. 

The Worldlinir, pining to be freed 
From turmoil, #ho wftultf turn dr speed 
The current of his fate, 
Might stop before this favoured scene, 
At Nature** call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the WIshing-gate. 

The Sage, who feels how blind, bow weak 
Is man, though loth such help to «e«Jk, 
Yet, passing, hrre might pause, 
And yearn for insight to allay 
Misffiving, while the crimson day 
In quietnfss withdraws ; 

Or when the church-elock*s knell profound 

To Time*s first step across the boond^ 

Of mifinigbt makes reply ; 

Time pressing on with starry crest. 

To filial sleep upon the breast 

Of dread eternity ! 



xin. 
mcioExr 

CHAKACTSRI8TIC OF A FAVOURrrB DOCT. 

Off his morning rounds tt>e Master 

Goes to learn how all things fare; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And. for silence or for talk, 

He hnth comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each pair of diflferent breed. 

Distinguished two for scent, and two for speed. 

See a hare before him started ! 
—Off they fly in earnest chase ^ 
Every dog Is emger-hearted, 
All the four are in the race : 
And the hare whom they pursac, 
Bath an instinct what to do ; 
Her hope is near : no turn she makes ; 
But, like «n arrow, to the river takes. 

Deep the River was, and crusted 

Thinly by a one night's frost : 

But the nimble Hare bath trusted 

To the Ice, and safely erost ; 

She hatb cmat, and without beedj 

All are following at full speed. 

When, lo ! the ice, so thinly spread, 

Hreaka— and' the Greyhound, Dart, Is over head ! 

Better fate have Prikck and Swallow— 

See them cleaving to the sport ! 

Mosic has no heart to follow. 

Little Mi7sic, she siopo short 

She hath neither wish nor heart, 

Hers Is now another part: 

A loving Creature she, and bravo '. 

And fondly strives her struggling Friend to aavo. 

From the brink her paws she stretches, 
Very hands as you would say ! 
And afflicting moans she fetches, 
As be breaks tb« Ice away. 



For herself she bath no fearr,— 

Him alone she sees and hears, — 

Makeii eflhrts and complainings, nor gives o*er 

Until her Fellow sank, and re-appeared no more. 



XIV. 
TRIBUTE 

TO THS MEMORY OF THE SAME »0*r 

Lib here, withnuTt a record of thy worth. 

Beneath a covering of the common earth ? 

It is not from unt^illingness to praiiie. 

Or want of Inve, that here no Smne wh raiee ; 

More thou dei<«rv*st; hut tki* Man gives to Man, 

Brother lo Brother, this is all we ran. 

Yet they to whom thy virtnes made thee dear 

Shall find thee through all changes of the year: 

Thin Oak points out thy grave ; the silent Tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of tbee. 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past ; 
And willingly have laid thee here at last: 
For thou liNdvt lived till nv^ry thing that cheera - 
In thee liad yield< d to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age bad wasted thee away. 
And" led thee but a glimmering of ihe day ; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees, — 
I saw thee sugger in tJie summer breeze. 
Too weak to stand against Its sportive breath, 
And ready for the gentlest strok« of death. 
It came, and we were glad ; yet tears were sbed ; 
Both Man and Woman wept when Thou wert dead; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were. 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share ; 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee, 
Found scarcely any where in lilte degree f 
For love, that comes to all— the holy sense. 
Best gift of God — in thee was most intense ; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Riud: 
Yea, for thy Felluw-brutcs In thee we saw 
The soul of Love, Love's intellectual law :— 
Hence, If we wept, it was not done In shame ; 
Our tears from passion and from reason came. 
And, therefore, sbalt thou be an honoured nama ! 



XV. 



In the School of 



Is a tablet, on which are 



Inscribed, in gilt letters, the Nnmes of the several 
Persons who have been Schoolmasters there since 
the Foundation of the school, with the Tiro • at which 
they entered upon and quitted their Oflke. Oppo- 
site to one of thosd Names the Author Wrote iba 
foUowiug Liues. 

Ir Nature, for A favourite Chifd, 
In thee hath tempered so her clay. 
That every hour thy hea:t runs wild, 
Yet never once doth go astray, 

Read o*er these lines ; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

—When through this little wreck of fkine, 
Cipher and syllable ! thine eye 
Has travelled down lo Matthew*s name 
Pause wLtb no common sympathy. 

And, If a sleeping tear should wake. 
Then be it neither checked nor suyed : 
For Matthew a requeet I make 
Which for himself be bad not aade. 
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Poor Matthew, lUl hia frolics o*er, 
Is «ilent a« a standing pool ; 
Far fnim ilie cbiinufy's rosrry rriar, 
And murosur of tJu: villa^Ee school. 

The sighs which Matthfw heaved were sfght 
or one tired out with Tun and madness ; 
The tears which came to Matlhew*s eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladueiB. 

Tet, sometimes, when tlie secret cup 
Of still and serious thought w«^nt round, 
It seeuifd as if he dranic it up — 
Hf felt wiih spirit so profound. 

— ^Thou soul of God*s best esrthly mould ^ 
Tiiou happy Soul ! and can it be 
That theite two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of theet 



XVf. 
THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

Wa wallced along, while bright and red 
Uprose the monitug sun ; 
And Matthew stopped, I e looked, and said, 
•' The will of God be done !** 



A ▼illage Schoolmaster was be, 
With hair of glittering gray ; 
As blithe a man an you could 
On a spring holiday. 



And on that morning, through tbe grass, 
And by the steaming rtils, 
We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hhls. 

"6ur work,*' said I, "was well begun; 
Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 
80 sad a sigh has brought V* 

A second time did Matthew stop; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me he made reply : 

" Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 

" And Just above yon slope of eom 
Such colours, and no othe^, 
Were in the sky, that April mom. 
Of this the very brother. 

"With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, coming to the church, stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

** Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 
The pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sahg;— she would have been 
A very nightingale. 

** Biz feet in earth my Emma Jaj ; 
And yet I lov^d her more. 
For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e*er had loved before. 

** And turning from her grave, I net, 
Beside the churchyard Yew, 
A blooming Girl, whose hair 
WitJi poima of moraiof dew 



" A basket on her bead aha biiro 7 
Her brow was smrNith and while: 
To see a child so vtry fair. 
It was a pure delight ! 

** No fountain from its rocky cava 
E*er tripped with foot so fr^e ; 
She aeew^ as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

"There came from me a sigh of ptld 
Which I could ill confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked again : 
— And did not t^ish her mine.** 

Matthfw is in his gravp, yet now, 
Methinks, I fee him stsitd. 
As sf I hat moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 



XVII. 
THE FOUNTAIN. 

A CONVBBSATIOlf. 

tVa talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of FricMidd, though I was young,- 
And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 
Bpside a mossy seat , 
And from the turf a fotintaln broke. 
And gurgled at our feet. 

** Now, Matthew !" said I, " let us matcV 
This Water's pleasant tune 
With some old Border-sung, or Catch, 
That suits a summer's noon ; 

Or of the Church- clock, and the chime* 
Sing h*>re oeneath the shade, 
Thst half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made !** 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 
And thus the dear old nisn replied. 
The gray-haired roan of glee : 

*' I>o#n to the vale this water steers', 
How merrily it goes! 
Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 

** And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this Fountain's brink. 

** My eyes are dim with childish ttar%- 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ean 
Which In tlioae days I heard. 

*' Thus fares it still in our decay : 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for What ase takes away 
I'hao what it leaves behind. 

** The Blaickbfrd in the summer trees. 
The Lark upon the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they |rii 
Are quiet when they will. 

" With Nature never do tkef wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beavtiful and f ree : 
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** Bat we an prawid by bcaTy laws : 
And oft^B, glad so more, 
We wrear a face of Joy, becauaa 
We iiave bteo glad of yof«. 

** If there be one who need bemoan 
fiis kindred laid in earth, 
^he hoiuehold hearts that Were lila own, 
It is the man of mirttu 

*' My days, my Friend, are almost gone, 
Ify life has been approved, 
And many Inve me : but hf none 
Am I enough beloved.** 

** Now both himself aad me be WroDfSi 
*rbe man who thus complains! 
I live and sing my idle songe 
tJpoB tlieee happy pteias^ 

** And, Matthew, for thy Children dead 
I'll be a son to ihee !** 
At thiii he gra«iiied mv hand, and said| 
** Alas! that cannot be.** 

Wr mse up from the fonnfain-side ; 
And dtwn the tninoth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 
And through the wood we went ; 

And, ere we came to Leonardos rocki 
He snog those witty thymes 
About the crasy old church clocks 
And the biwildered chimes. 



Snch as did onca tha Poet bias, 
Who mnrmuring here a later* ditty, 
Could find no refuge from dtetresa 
Bat in the UIMer grief of pity. 

Now let us, as we float alonf. 
For kim suspend the daithing oar ; 
And pray that never child of Song 
May know that Poet*s sorrows more. 
How calm ! how still ! the only sounds 
The dripping of the oar suspended ! 
— ^Tlie evening darkness gathers round 
By virtae*s holiest Powers attended. 



XX. 



Ir Tboa Indeed derive thy light from Heavesi 
Shine, Poet in thy place, and be content ! 
The Star that from the zenith darts its beamai 
Visible though it be lo half the Earth, 
Though half a sphere be conscious of its brightni 
Is yet of no diviner origin. 
No purer eesenre, th^n the One that burne, 
Like an untended watcli-flre, on the ridge 
Of some dark mountain ; or than those which 
ituhibly^ to hung, like twinkling winter lamps, 
AInong the branches ol the leafless trees. 



xvni. 

LINES 

WftRTBM WBILB SAUIMB IK A BOAT AT BVBXUI«. 

How richly glows the water's breast 
before us, tinged with evening hues, 
While, facing thus the crimson west, 
The Boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward streafh ! 
/. little moment past so smiling ! 
And still, perhaps, with faithless glean, 
Some other Loiterers beg<iiling. 

Such views tlie youthful Bard allure; 
But, heedless of the following gloom, 
Be deems their colours shall endure 
^ill peace go with him to the tomb. 
—And let him nurse his fond deceit, 
And whtt If he roust die in sorrow ! 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet. 
Though grief and pain may come to-morro# 1 



XIX. 



ItEMEMBEANCE OF COLLINS, 

COHfOaBD UrOM THB TBAXfei *BAB BICMMOBt». 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
O Thames ! that otiier Bards may set 
As k>vely visions by thy side 
As now, fkir River ! come to meL 
O glide, Aiir Stream ! for ever so. 
Thy quiet soul on all besto#ing. 
Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep Waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought !— Vet be aa noW tho« Ml, 
That in thy waters may be sees 
The image of a poet*s iieart. 



xxr. 

WKITTBH IB A BLABS LBAr OF MACraBEBOB'a OBBIAK; 

Orr have I caught, upon a fitful breeze, 

Fragments of far-ofif melodies, 

With eHr not coveting the whole, 

A part so charmed the p«>n«kive soul : 

While a dark storm before my sight 

Was yielding, on a mountain height 

Loose vapours have I watched, that won 

Prismatle colours from the sun ; 

Nor felt a wish that Heaven would show 

The Image of its perfect bow. 

What need, then, of these finished Strains i 

Away With counterfeit Bemains! 

An abbey in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness, 

U recks though they l»e, announce With feellnf 

The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of Ossian ! If inibound 

In language thou may'st yet be found, 

If aught (intrusted to the pen 

Or floating on the tongues of men, 

Alb#>it shattered and impaired) 

Subsist thy digni:y to guard, 

In concert with memorial claim 

Of old grey stone, and high-born name. 

That cleaves to rock or pillared cave, 

Where moans the blast, or beats the Wat^ 

Let Truth, stem Arbitreas of all, 

Interpret that Orl|^nal, 

And for presumptuous wron^4 atone ; ' 

Authentic Words be given, or none ! 

Time is not blind ;— yet He, who spared 

Pyramid pointing to the Stars, 

Hath preyed with ruthless appetite 

On all that marked the primal flight 

Of the poetic ecstasy 

luto the land of mystery. 

No tongue is able to rehearse 

dne measure, Orpheas! of thy verse 

* Collinses Ode on the Death of Thomson, the laat 
written. I beHeve, of the poems which were publlshea 
faring Me ttfe-ilBse. This Ode is atao aUodetf to hilli^ 
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MuBaenff, ■Utioned with bit lyre 
Suprame anong the Elytian quire, 
Is, for the dwellers upon earth, 
Mute as a Lark ere morning's birth. 
Why grieve for these, though past awaj 
The Music, and extract the Lay 1 
When thousandiB, by severer doom, 
Full early to the silent tomb 
Have sunk, at Nature's call ; or strayed 
From hope and promise, seir-betrayed ; 
The garland withering on their brows; 
Stung with remorse for broken vows; 
Frantic — else how might thej rejoice 1 
And friendless, by their own sad choice. 

Hail, Bards of mightier grasp ! on you 
f chiefly call, the chosen Few, 
Who cast not off the acknowledged guide, 
Who faltered not, nor turned aside ; 
Whose lofty Genius could survive 
Privation, under sorrow thrive; 
In whom the fiery Muse revered 
The symbol of a snnw-wbite beard, 
Bedewed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 

Brothers in Soul ! though distant times 
FYodured you, nursed in various climes^ 
re, when the orb of life had waned, 
A plenitude of love retained ; 
Hence, while in you each sad regret 
By corresponding hope was met, 
Te lingered among human kind. 
Sweet voices for the passing wind ; 
Departing sunbeams, loth to stop, 
Though smiling on the last hill top t 

Such to the tender-hearted Maid 
Even ere her Joys begin to fade ; 
Such, haply, to the rugged Chief 
By Fortune crushed, or tamed by grief; 
Appears, on Morven*s lonely shore. 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
The Son of FIngal ; such was blind 
Mconides of ampler mind ; 
Such Milton, to the fountain bead 
Of Glory by Urania led ! 



xxn. 

VERNAL ODE. 

** Rerum Natura tola est nasquam raagis quam in 
minimis.** 

Plin. JTat. Hist. 

1. 
Bkhbath the coneave of an Aprfl sky, 
When all the fields with freshest green were digbt, 
Appeared, in presence of that spiritual eye 
That aids or supersedes our grosser sight, 
The form and rich habiliments of One 
Whose countenance bore resemblance to the sun, 
When it reveals, in evening majesty, 
Features half lost amid their own pure light. 
Poised like a weary cloud, in middle air 
He hung, — then floated with angelic ease 
(Softening that brif bt eflTulgcnce by degrees) 
Till he had reached a summit sharp and bare. 
Where oft the venturous heifer dHnKsthe noon-tide 

breeze. 
Upon the apex of that loftly cone 
Alighted, there the Stranger stood alone; 
Fair as a gorgeous Fabric of the East 
Suddenly raised by some Enchanter's power, 
Where nothing was ; and firm as sonte old Tower 
Of Britain's realm, whose leafy crest 
Waves high, embellished by a gleMBlng sbower! 



Beneath the shadow of bis purple Wings 
Rested a golden Harp; — he touched the strings^ 
And, after prelude of unearthly sound 
Poured through the echoing bills around. 
He sang— 

** No wintry desolations, 
" Scorching blight or noxious dew, 
" Affect my native habitations ; 
" Buried in glory, far beyound the scope 
" Of man^s Inquiring gaze, but imags to bis bepe 
<^(Alas! bow faintly!) in the hue 
"Profound of night's ethereal blue; 
*' And in the aspect of each radiant orb : — 
*' Some fixed, some wkndering with no timid curb y 
" But wandering star and fixed, to raertal eye, 
" Blendid in absolute serenity, 
" And free from senkbianee of deelifie ^-^ 
" Fresh as if Evening brought their naul hoar : 
** Her darknsss splendour gave, her sHence power, 
"To testify of Love and Grace divine.— 
" And though to every draught of vital breath 
" Renewed ihrnughour the bounds of earth oroceaa- 
»* The melancholy gates of Death 
" Respond with sympathetic motion ; 
** Though all that feeds on nether air, 
** Bowe'er magnificent or fair, 
*' Grows but to perish, and intrust 
" lu ruhis to their kindred dust ; 
*' Y«)t, by the Almight]r*i everdbring ears, 
" Her procreanl vigils Natirre keeps 
" Amid the unfathomable deeps ; 
" And saves the peopled fields of earth 
" From dread of emptiness or dearth. 
^* Thus, In their stations, lifting tow'rd the akj 
"The fnliaged head in cloud-IIke majesty, 
" The shadow-casting race ef Trees survive : 
"Thus, in the train of Spring, arrive 
" Sweet Flowers ;— what living eye hatb vlewe i 
" Their myriads 1— eudlessly renewed, 
" Wherever strikes the sun's glad ray ; 
" Wher'er the subtle waters stray ; 
" Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
" Tbeir course, or genial showers descend ! 
" Mortals, rejoice ! the very Angels quit 
" Tbeir mansions unsusceptible of change, 
" Amid your pleasant bowers to sit, 
" And through your sweet vicissitudes to range f* 



O, nursed at happy distance from the carse 

Of a too-aaxiou» world, mild pastoral Muse! 

That, to the sparkling crown Urania wears, 

And to her sister Clio's laurel wreath, 

Prefer'st a garland culled from purple heath. 

Or blooming thicket moist with morning dews ; 

Was such bright SpecMcle vouchsafed to me Y 

And was it granted to the shnple ear 

Of thy contented Votary 

Such melody to hear ! 

Him rather suks it, side by side with thee, 

Wrapped in a fit of pleasing indolence. 

While thy tired lute bangs on the bawibora tree. 

To lie and listen, till o'er-drows^d sense 

Sinks, hardly conscious of the influence. 

To the soft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 

— A slender sound ! yet hoary Time 

Doth to the Soul exalt it with the chime 

Of all his years ; — a compauy 

Of ages coming, ages gone ; 

(Nations from before iliem sweeping, 

Regions in destruction steeping,) 

But every awful note in unison 

With that faint utterance, which telhr 

Of treasure sucked from buds and bells, 

For the pare keeping of those waxen- eells; 
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*Wliert*flbe, » statist prudent to confer 
Vpon me pablie weal ; a warrior ttold, — 
Eadiant all over with unburnitbed gold, 
And armed with living tpear for mortal fight; 

A conning forager 
That spreads no waste ; — a bogIbI builder ; oae 
In whom all busy offices unite 
With all fine functions that afford delight, 
Safe through the winter storm in quiet dwells! 

4. 

And is She brought wllhin the power 
Of vision 7— o'er this tempting flower 
Hovering until the petals stay 
Her flight, and take its voice awqy ! — 
Obeerve each wing !— a tiny van ! — 
The structure of her laden thigh, 
How f rsgile ! — yet of ancenlry 
Mysteriously remote and high ; 
High as the imperial front of man, 
The nweate blonm on womnn's cheek ; 
The soaring esgle^s curv^^iJ besk ; 
The white plumes of the floating swan ; 
Old ss the tiser*8 pnw, the lionV mnne 
Ere phnken bv that mood of strrn dif^dnin 
At which the dwert trembles.— Humming Bee! 
Thy stint was n«>eillrss then, percbsnce unknown; 
The seeds of malice were not sown ; 
All creatures met in pence, from fierceness free, 
And no prid«> blended with t''eir dignity. 
— Tears had not broken from their source ; 
Nnr sntnish strayed from her Tertarian den; 
The golden years msintained a course 
Not undiversifled. though smooth and even ; 
We were not mockfd with glimpse and shadow, — then 
Bright Seraphs mixed familiarly with men : 
Aad earth and stars composed a universal heaven ! 
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ODE TO LYCORM. 
' Ifxr, 1817. 

1. 

Am age hath been when Earth was proud 

Of lustre too intense 

To be sustained ; and Mortals bowed 

The front in self-defence. 

Who tken^ if Dian*s crescent gleamed, 

Or Cupid's sparkling arrow streamed 

While on the wing the Urchin played. 

Could fearlessly approach the shade 1 

— Enough for one soft veraal day, 

If I, a Bard of erring time. 

And nurtured in a fickle clime, 

May haunt this horned bay ; 

Whose amoroas water multiplies 

The flittijig halcyon's vivid dyes ; 

And smoothes her liquid breast — to show 

These swan -like specks of mountain snow, 

White as the pair that slid along the plains 

Of Heaven, when Venus held the reins ! 

S. 

In youth we love the darksome lawn 

Brushed by the owlet's wing ; 

Then, Twilight is preferred to Dawn, 

And Autumn to the Spring. 

Bad faneies do we then afbetf 

In Inxury of dbrespeet 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. 

Lycoris (if such name befit 

Thee, thee my life's celestial sign !) 

When Mature marks the year's decline, 

Be oorg to welcome it ; 



Pleased with the harvest hope tbat nins 

Before the path of milder suns ; 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 

Its ripeness to the feeding gaze ; 

Pleased when the sullen winds resound the knell 

Of the resplendent miracle. 

3. 
But something whispers to my heart 
That, as we downward tend, 
Lycoris ! life requires an art 
To which our souls must bend : 
A skil* — to balance and supply ; 
And, ere the flowing fount be dry. 
As soon it must, a sense to sip, 
Or drink, with no fastidious Up. 
Frank greeting, then, to that blithe Guest 
Diffusing smiles o'er land and sea 
To aid the venial Deity 
Whose home is in the breast! 
May peusive Autumn ne'er present 
A claim to her disparagement! 
While bloflsoms and the budding spray 
Inspire us in our own decay ; 
Si ill, as we nearer draw to life's dark goal. 
Be hopeful Spring the favourite of the Soul ! 
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TO THK SAMS. 

Eifooea of climbing toll !— Ambition treads 
Here, as mid busier scenes, ground steep and rough. 
Or slippery even to peril ! and each step, 
As we for most uncertain recompense 
Mount tow'rd the empire of the fickle clouds, 
Each weary step, dwarfing the world below, 
Induces, for its old fkmiMar sights, 
Unacceptable feelings of contempt, 
WitJi wonder mixed- that Man could e'er be tied,* 
In anxious bondage, to such nice array 
And formal fellowship of petty things! 
— Oh ! 'tis the heart that magnifies this life. 
Making a truth and beauty of her own ; 
And moss-grown alleys, circumscribing shades, 
And gurgling rills, assist her in the work 
More eflicaciously than realms outspread. 
As in a map, before the adventurer's gaze- 
Ocean and Earth contending for regard. 

The umbrageous woods are left— how far beneath! 
But io ! where darkness seems to guard the mouth 
Of yon wild cave, whose Jagged brows are fringed 
With flaccid threads of ivy, in the still j 
And sultry air. depending motionless. 
Yet cool the space within, and not uncheered 
(As whoso enters shall ere long perceive) 
By stealthy influx of the timid day 
Mingling with night, such twilight to compose 
As Nuraa loved ; when, in the Egerian Grot, 
From the sage Nymph appearing at his wish, 
He gained whaie'er a regal mind mieht ask. 
Or need, -of -oouncil breathed through lipa divine. 

Long as the Tieat shall rage, let that dim cave 
Protect us, there deciphering as we may; 
Diluvian reeords; or the sighs of Earth 
Interpreting ; or counting for old Time 
His minutes, by reiterated drops. 
Audible tears, from some invisible source 
That deepens upon fancy — more and more 
Drawn tow'rd the centre whence those sighs creep forth 
To awe the lightness of humanity. 
Or, shutting up thyself within thyself. 
There let me see thee sink into a mood 
Of gentler thought, protracted till thine eye 
Be calm •• water when the wind* ar« gone, 
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And no one ean toll whither. De«reet Friend ! 
We t#o have known such happy houra together, 
That, were power granted to replace them (fetched 
From out the pennive thadowt where they lie) 
In the first warmth of their original sunshine, 
lioth should I be to use it : paMing sweet 
Are the domains of tender memory ! 



XXV. 

FIDELITY. 

A BAHKiNO sound the Shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a Dog or Fox ; 

Be halts— and searches wlih his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks: 

And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green. 

The Dng is net of monntain breed ; 

Its motions, loo, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the Bhcpherd thinka, 

Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hnllow or on height; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear; 

What is the Creature doing herel 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December*! snow ; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn* below ! 

Far in Uie bosom of Hclvellyn, 

Eemote fropn public road or dwellinf, 

Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Bend through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The craiTs repeat the raven's cioak, 
in symphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbt^w comes— the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud; 
Ard sutiheauis : and the sounding blast, 
Thar, if it could, would hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast 

Not free f^m boding thoughts, a while 
The Shepherd stood : then makes his way 
Towards the Dog, o'er rocks «nd stones, 
As quick'y as he may ; 
Nor far bad gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appalled Discoverer with a sigh 
Looks rouud, to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The Man had fallen, that place of fear ! 

At length upon the Shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all Is clear : 

Be instantly recalled the Name, 

And who he was, and whence he cane ; 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the Traveller passed this way. 

Put hear a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamentable Tale I tell ! 
A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well. 
. The Dog, which siill was hovering nSgh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 
This Dng. had lieen through three months space 
A dweller in that savage place. 

* Tarn Is a tmmll Mart or h§kt, nosCly bifli up in 
file moontaliis. 



Tea, proof was plain that, sinee tbw 4kf 
When this ill-fated Traveller died, 
The Dog had watched about iho spot. 
Or by his Master's aide : 
Bow nourished here through such long 
Be knows, who gave that love suUime; 
And gave that strength of feoUof, grett 
Above all human estiaaatOr 



XXVT. 
TBE GLEANER. 

(STTOOBSTBD BT A nCTintB.) 

That hsppy gleam of vernal eyes, 
Those locks from summer's golden skies, 

That o'er tliy brow are shed ; 
That cheek — a kindling of the Biiom, 
Tliat lip— a rose-bud from the thorn, 

I saw ; — and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, whispering, through soft air. 
Of bliss that grows without a care. 
Of happiness that never flies- 
Bow can it where love never dies ? 
Of promise whispering, where no blight 
Can reach tlie innocent delight; 
Where pity, to the mind conveyed 
In pleasure, is the darkest shnde 
That Time, anwrinkled Grandsire, flinfa 
From his smoothly gliding wings. 

What mortal form, what earthly fhce, 

Inspired the pencil, lines to trace. 

And mingle colours, tliat should breed 

Such rapture, nor want power to feed ; 

F<»r had thy charge been idle fl<iwors, 

Fair Damsel, o'er my captive mind, 

To truth and sober reason blind, 

*Mid that soft air, those luug-ln«t bowers. 

The sweet illusion might have hung, for lioni& 

—Thanks to this tell- tal* sheaf of corn, 
That touchlngly t>espeak8 thee bom 
Life's dally tasks with them to share 
Who, whether frc»m their lowly lied 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 
Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From Beaven, and feel what they repeat. 
While they give utterance to the prayer 
That asks for daily bread. 
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TO THE LADY 



OH SBBINa TBB FOUTIOATIOlf eRKPABtHO FOR THl 
■EKCnoN OF CHAFBL, WKSYMOBKLAXp. 

Blest Is thte Isle— onr native Land ; 
Where battlement and moated gate 
Are objects only for the hand 
Of hoary Time to decorate ; 
Where shady hamlet, town that breatbe* 
Its busy smoke in social wreatlies, 
No rampart's stern defence require. 
Nought but the heaven-directed Spire, 
And steeple Tower (with pealing tNsUa 
Far heard)— our only Ciudels. 

O lady ! frrm a noble lino 
Of ChleAnlns sprung, who stondy bors 
The spear, yet gave to works divine 
A Imunteous lielp in days of ynro, 
(As records mouldering In the D* II 
Of Nightshade* haply yet may toll) 

* Bekangs Ghyil— or the Vale of Nightshade— in 
Which stands Bt. Mary's Abbey, in Low Furaflss. 
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Thee kindred aspiraiiMis moved 
To buUd« within a Vale bcloTed, 
For Him upon whoee high beheau 
All peace depends, all safety rests. 

Unw fondly will the woods embrace 
This Daughter of thy pious care, 
Lifting her fnmt with modest graca 
To make a fair recess more fair; 
And to exalt the pairing hour ; 
Or soothe It, with a healing power 
Drawn from the Sacrifice (ulAlled, 
Before this nigged soil was tilled, 
Or human habitation rose 
To interrupt the deep repose ! 

Well may the Villagers r«)o1ee I 
Nor beat, nor cold, nor weaiy ways, 
Will be a hinderanee to the voice 
That woald anite in prayer and praise; 
More duly shall wild -wandering Youtk 
Receive the curb of sacrRd truth, 
Shall tottering Age, bent eerthward, bear 
The Promise, with upllAed ear ; 
And all shall welcome the new ray 
Imparted to their Sabbath-day. 

Nor deem the Poi't^s hope misplaced, 
His fancy ctieatod— that can see 
A shodi: upon the future cast, 
Of Time's pathetic sanctity ; 
Can hpar thn monitory clock 
Bound o'er the 'ake witlj gentle shock 
At evpning, when tke gronnd beneatft 
Is ruffled o'er with cells of Death; 
Where happy General iona lie. 
Here tutored for Eternity. 

Lives there a Mnn whose sole delights 
Are trivial pomp and city noise, 
nardfninr a heart thai loathes or slights 
What every natural heart enjoys 1 
Who nfver caught a nonn-tide dream 
From ma^mur of a runninr stream ; 
Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To hiro, thrir verdure from the fii>kl« ; 
And take the radiance fmm the clouds 
In which the sun his setting shrouds. 

A B«ni! no pitiably forlorn, 
If mch do on this earth abide, 
May senM>n apathy with pcorn. 
May turn lndl(r«-rence to pride, 
And utill be not unblest — compared 
With him who grovels, self-df barred 
From all that lies within the scope 
Of holy fbith and Christian hope; 
Yea, strives for others to bedim 
The glofious Light too pure for him. 

Alas! that such perverted seal 

Should spread on Britain's favoured fimiiid ! 

That public order, private weal, 

Should e'er have felt or fearKl a wound 

From champions of tlie desperate law 

Which from their own blind hearta they draw ; 

Who tempt thfir reason to deny 

God, whom their passions dare defy, 

And boast that tkff uione are free 

Who reach this dira extremity ! 

But turn we from these *' bold bad'* men ; 
The way, mild Lady ! that haih led 
Down to their '* dark opprobrious den,*' 
Is all too rough for Thee to tread. 
SofUy as morning vapours glide 
Down Rydal-cove from Fairfield's side, 
Should move the tenor of kit soog 
Who meana to Charity no wrong ; 



Whoee oHhring gladly woald aecord 
With this day's work, in thought and word. 

Heaven prosper it ! may peace, and love. 
And hope, and consolation, fall. 
Through its meek influence, from above. 
And penetrate the hearts of all ; 
All who, around the hallowed Fane, 
Shall sojourn in this fair domain ; 
Grateful to Thee, while service pure, 
Aitd ancient ordinance, shall endure, 
For opportunity bestowed 
To kneel together, and adore their God ! 



XXVHL 

OH TBB SAM a OCCASIOH. 

Oh ! gather whencesoe'er ye safely may 
The help which slackening Piety requires ; 
Nor deem that he perforce must go astray 
Who treads upon the footmarks of his Sirea. 

Our churches, invariably perhaps, sund east and west, 
but wAy is by few persons exacUf known ; nor, that 
the degree of deviaUon from due east often notice^ 
able in the ancient ones was determined, In each par. 
ticular casr, by the point in the horizon, at which 
the sun rose upim the day of the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. These observances of our 
Ancestors, and the causes of them, are the aul^ecl 
of the following stanzas. 

Whzh in the antique age of bow and spe«r 
And feudal rapine clothed wiih Iron mail, 
Came Ministers of peace, intent to rear 
The mother Church in yon aequeetered vnle; 

Then, to her Patron Saint a previous rite 
Resounded with deep swHI and solemn close, 
Through unremitting vigils of the night. 
Till from bis couch the wished- for Sun uprose. 

He rose, and straight— as ly divine command, 
They who had waited for that sign to trace 
Their work's foundation, gave with careful hand 
To the high Altar ita determined place ; 

Mindful of Him who In the Orient bom 
There IIv»kI, and on the cross his life resigned. 
And who, from out the rcginns of the Morn, 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge Mankind. 

So taught their creed ;— nor fkiled the eastern sky, 
*Mid these more awful feelings, to incise 
The sweet and natural hopes that shall not die. 
Long aa the Sun his gladsome course renews. 

For us hath such prelusive vigil ceased; 
Yet still we plant, like men of elder daya. 
Our Christian Altar faithful to the East, 
Whence the tall window drinks the morning rays; 

That obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek devotion, which erewhile it gave, 
That nyuibol of the dnyvpring from on high, 
Triumphant o*er the darkness of the grave. 



XXIX. 

THE FORCE OF PRAT^l ;• 

on, 

THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORT. 

A TmAniTION. ' 

** Whmt ia g^0^ for m b0otU»a hena f^ 

With these dark words begins my Tale; 

And their meaning Is, whence can comfort spring 

When Prayer Is of no avail 1 

* Bet the Whitn D09 of EyiatMo, abk. 
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^ Whmt l» f ^04 r#r « froof !««• ft««« f* 

The Falconer to the Lady Mid ; 

And the made answer " khdlksb aoaftow !** 

For the knew tbat her Son waa dead. 

Bhe knew It by the Falconer*! words, 
And from the look of the Falconer^s eye: 
And from the love which was In her soul 
For her youthful Romilly. 

— Toung Eomilly throagh Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low; 
And holds a Greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 

T^.e Pair have reached that fearful cbaam, 
flow tempting to bestride J 
For lordly Wharf is tliere pent in 
With rocks on either side. 

This Btriding-place is called Thb 6Tmii», 
A name which it took of .yore : 
A (thousand years hath it borne that name. 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Rnmilly come, 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Bhall bound acroM Thk Stkid ? 

He sprang in glee,— for what oared be 
That the river was strong, and the rocks were steept 
—But Uie Greyhound in the leash hung back, 
And checked him in his leap. 

The Boy i^ In the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled by a mercilera force ; 
For never more was young ftomlUy aeMi 
Till he rose a lifeless Corse. 

Now there is stillncus In the Vale, 
And deep, nnspeaking, sorrow: 
Wharf shall be to pltyint hearts 
A same more sad than Yarrow. 

If for a Lover the Lady wept, 

A solace she might burrow 

From death, and from the paMion of death ;—• 

Old Wh^rf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding day 
Which was to he to-morrow : 
Her hope was a further-looking hopt* 
And hers is a Mother's sorrow. 

He was a Tree that stood alone. 
And proudly did its branches wave; 
And the tUwi of this delightful Tree 
Was In her U«wband*s grave i 



Long, long in drrkneas did she sit, 
And Iter first words were, " Let there be 
In Bolton, on the Field of Wharf, 
A stately Priory !*' 

The stately Priory was reared; 
And Wharf, as he moved along. 
To Matins Joined a mournful voice. 
Nor failed at Even-song. 



And the Lady prayed in beavii 
That looked not for relief! 
But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her grief. 

Ob ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 
If but to God we turn, and iik 
Of Him 10 b« oar Frtead I 



•XXX. 

A FACT, AND AN IMAGINATION; 

om, 

CANUTE AND ALFRED, 

OM THK SBA-SHOEB. 

Tbb Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair, 

Mustering a face of haughty sovereignty. 

To aid a covert purpose, cried—*' O ye 

Approaching waters of the deep, that share 

With this green isle my fortunes, come not 

Your Master's throne is set!'*— Absurd decree! 

A mandate uttered to the foaming sea. 

Is to iu motion lees than wanton air. 

— Then Canvte, rising fitNB the invaded Throne, 

Said to his aervile Courtiers, " Poor the reach, 

The undisguised extent, of mortal sway ! 

He only is a king, and he alone 

Deserves the name (this truth ihe billows ppoach) 

Whose everlasting laws, sea, earth, and heaven obey.** 

This Just reproof the prcMperous Dane 

Drew, from the influx of tlie Main, 

For some whose nigged nortbera mouths would stralB 

At oriental flattery ; 

And Canute (truth more worthy to be known) 

From that time forth did for his brows disown 

The ostentatious symbol of a Crown ; 

Esteeming earthly royalty 

Conteropiible and vain. 

Now hear what one of elder days, 
Rich theme of England's fondest praise. 
Her darling Alfr«*d, mi^kt have spoken ; 
To cheer the remnant of his hose 
When lie was driven from coast to coast. 
Distressed and barawed, Lut viit mind unbroken : 
**My faithful Folic wer», lo ! the tide is spent; 
That rose, and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels, working Nature's will 
Among the mazy streams that backward went. 
And in the sluggish pools where ships art pent : 
And now, iu task performed, the Flood stands stUI 
At the green base of many an Inland hill. 
In placid beauty and sublime contrnt! 
Such the repose that Sage and Hero find ; 
Such measured rest the sedulous and good 
Of humbler name ; whose souls do, like the flood 
Of Ocean, press right on ; or gently wind. 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood. 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assigned. ** 



XXXI. 



" jf LITTLE pnward lend tkf guiding kmmd 

To tkett d^rk steps, a little further on /" 
—What trick of memory to sry voice hath broofbc 
This mournful iteration T For though Time, 
The Conqueror, crowns the Conquered, on Ibis brow 
Planting his nivouriie silver diadem. 
Nor he, nor minister of his— intent 
To run before him, bath enrolled me yet, 
Though not unmnnaced, among those who lean 
Upon a living staff*, with borrowed sight. 
— O my Antigone, beloved child ! 
Should that day come— but hark ! the birds salute 
The cheerful dawu, brightening for me the oast ; 
For me, thy natural Leader, once again 
Impatient to conduct thee, not as erat 
A tottering Infknt, with compliant stoop 
From flower to flower supported ; but to curb 
Thy nympih-llke step swifi-bounding o'er the lawn, 
Along the loose rocks, or the slippery verge 
Of foaming torrent.— From thy orisons 
I CoBM forth; and, while the morning air is yet 
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TrttifptreDt u the loul of innocent youth, 

Let me, thy happy Guide, now point thy way, 

And now precede thee, winding to and f^o, 

Till we by pereenreance gain the top 

Of aome unooth ridge, wlioee brink precipitous 

Kindles intense decire for powers withheld 

From this corporeal frame ; whereon who stands, 

Is seixrd with strong Incitement to push forth 

His arms, as swimmers use, and plunge— dread thought 

For pastime plumge— into the " abrupt abyss,'* 

Where Ravens spread their plumy rans, at ease ! 

And yet more gladly thee Would I conduct 
Through woods and spacious forests, — to behold 
There, how the original of human art. 
Heaven- prompted Nature, measures and erects 
Her temples, fearless for the sutely work. 
Though waves in every breeze its bigh-arehed roof, 
And storms the pillars rock. But we such schools 
Of reverential awe will chiefly seek 
In the still summer noon, while beams of light. 
Reposing here, and in the aisles beyond 
TraceaMy gliding through the dust resaU 
To mind the living presences of Nans ; 
A gentle, penflvc, white- robed sisterhood, 
Whose saintly radiance mtfigates the gloom 
Of thoM terrestrial fabrics, where they serve. 
To Christ, the Bun of Righteousness, evpcnised. 

Now also shall the page of cinspie lore. 
To these glad eyes from boniTaie frped, again 
Lie open ; and the book of Holy Writ, 
Again unfolded, passage clear shall yield 
To heighu more glorions rtill, and into shades 
More awful, where, advancing hand in hand. 
We may be taught, O Dariing of my care ! 
To calm the aflTections, elevate the «)ul. 
And consecrate our lives to truth and love. 



XXXII. 

. BKrTBMBBE, IBIV. 

Thb- sylvan slopes with corn-clad fieldii 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies of the sun 
Like a Mr sister of the sky, 
Unmfled doth the bloe Lakr lie,' 
The Mountains looking on. 

And, sooth to say, yon vocal Grove,- 
Albeit uninspired by love. 
By love untwttght to ring. 
May well afford to mortal ear 
An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than musie of th^ Spring. 

For that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, from some uneasy seat 
In N:itiire's struggling frame. 
Some region of impatipnt lite; 
And Jealousy, and quivering strife. 
Therein a portion claim. 

This, this is holy ;— while I hear 
These vespers of snothcr year, 
This hymn of thanks and praise,, 
My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of hnman love^ 
And earth's precarious days. 

Bnt list !— though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked Is that soft harmony : 
There lives Who can provide 
For all his creatures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant Seraj^im,^ 
Thoit Cboristors confide .- 



XZXilT. . 

rPON TBB 8AMB 0CCA8I0V. 

Dbpaetino Summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderiy illumed, 
The gentlest look of Spring ; 
That calls from yonder leafy shadr 
Unfkded, yet prepared to fade, 
A timely carolling. 

No faint and hesiuting trill, 
Such tribute as to winter chil^ 
The lonely Redbreast pays ! 
Clear, loud, and lively is the din,- 
From social warblers gathering in 
Their harvest of sweet lays. 

Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my leaf is sere. 
And yellow on the bough : — 
Fall, rosy garlands, from my head ! 
Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow ! 

Tet will 1- temperately rejoise ; 

Wide is the range, and free the aboier 

Of undiscordant themes; 

Which, hsply, kindred souls may pris* 

Nut less than vernal ecstasies. 

And passion's feverish dreams. 

For deathless powers to verse belong. 
And they like Demi-gods are strong 
t'n whom the Mu«es smile ; 
But some their function have disclaimed. 
Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 

Not soeh the InKlotory siralno^ 

Committed to the silent plains 

In Britain's earlieet dawn : 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew ptSt;- 

While all-too-daringly the veil 

Of Nature was withdrawn ! 

Nor siu:h the spirit-stirring note 
When the live chords A leans smote» 
Inflamed by sense of wrung ; 
Woe ! woe to TyranM ! from the lyra 
Broke threateningly. In sparkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive song. 

And not unhallowed was the page 
By winged L<ive Inscribed, to assuagr 
The pangs of vain pursuit ; 
Love listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest uiuch of passion swayed 
Her own iEolian lute. 

O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanesn lore, 
What rapture ! couM ye seixe 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 

That were, indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy ; a bursting* forth 
Of Genius from the dust : 
What Horace gloried to behold', 
What Maro loved, shall We enfold T 
Can hanghty Time be Just ! 



XXXIV. 

THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 

W'HBB'k Towers are crushed, and unforblddi 
O'er mutilated arches shed their 
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And templiM, doomed to nflder chance, unfold 
A new magnificence tlint vie« witli old ; 
Firm in its pristine roaje^ijr bnth stood 
A votive Column, spared by fire and flood :— • 
And, though the passions of Man's fretful raea 
Have never ceased lo eddy round Its base, 
Not injured more by touch of meddling haoda 
Than a lone Obelislc, 'mid Nubian sands. 
Or aught in Syrian deserts lea tu save 
from death the memory of the Good and Brave, 
ll'storic figures round the shaft eroboet 
Ascend, with lineaments In air aot loAt: 
Blill as he turns, the charmed Spectator se^ 
Group winding after group with dream-like ease; 
Triumphs in sunbright gratitude displayed, 
Or softly stealing into modest shade. 
•—So, pleased with purple clusters to entwine 
Somo loHy elm tree, mounts the daring vine ; 
The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and breatbea 
Wide-spreading odours from her flowery wreatba. 

Borne bv the Muse from rilU in shf pberds* ean 
Mnrmuring but one smooth story for all years, 
I gladly commune with the mind and heart 
Of him who thus survives by classic art, 
Ills actions witness, venerate bis mien, 
And study Trajan as by Pliny seeo: 
Beh(»ld how fought the < hief whose conqaerlnf sword 
Stretched far as Earth might own a single lord ; 
In the delight of moral prudence schooled, 
Row feelingly at home the Sovereign ruled ; 
Best of tbe good— in Pagan faith allied 
To aore than Man, by virtue deifie<f. 



Memorial Pillar ! 'mid the wrecks of Time 
Preserve thy charge with confidence sublime — 
The exultations, pomps, and rarei of Rome, 
Whence half the hrrathiag world received its doom ; 
Things that recoil from language; that, if shown 
By apter pencil, from the light had fl«iwn. 
A PontifT, Trajan A«r« tbe Gods implores. 
There greeu an Embaoay from Indian shores f 
Lo! he harangues bis cohorts— Ocre the storm 
Of battle meeu him In aulhenik form ! 
Unharnessed, naked, troops of Moorish horse 
Sweep to the charge : more high, the Darian force, 
To hoof and finger mailed* ;— yet. high or lo«r, 
None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the foe ; 
In every Roman, through all turns of fate, 
Is Roman dignity inviulate; 
Spirit in him preeminent, who guides. 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides ; 
Distinguished only by inherent State 
From honoured Inatruments that round him Wait; 
Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the teat 
Of outward symbol, nor will deign to rest 
On aught by which another Is deprest. 
''Alas ! that One thus disciplined could toll 
To enslave whcHe Nations on their native soil ; 
Bo emulous of Macedonian ftme. 
That, when his age was mea^red with hhi aim, 
Be drooped, 'mid else unclouded victories. 
And turned his eagles back with deep-drawn sighs : 
O weakness of the Great ! O folly of the Wise ! 



XXXV. 

DlOiJ. 

(S» n.VTAECB.) 

1. 

l^'Aia is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 

O'er hreexeless water, on Locarno's fake. 

Bears him on whilo proudly sailing 

He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 

Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 

Fashions his neck Into a goodly rurve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wfog^ 

Of Whitest garniture, like fVr-tree boughs 

To which, on some unrnfRed morning, clingi 

A flaky weight of winter's purest snows! 

—Behold !— as with a gushing impulse heave« 

That doWny prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crjrstal flortd. 

Vanish Inverted hill, and shadowy Wood, 

And pendent rocks, where'er. In gliding state, 

Winds the mute r*reatnre wlthnnt visible Hair 

Or Rival, save the Queen of night 

Showering down a silver light, 

From hesvea, upon her chosen fkvoiirtte ! 

3. 
So pure, so bright, so fitted to embraoe, . 
Where'er he turned, a natural grace 
Of haughtiness witlmut pretence, 
Atid to unfold a siill magniflrence, 
Was princely Uion, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 
Nor less the hommge that was seen to waii 
On Dion's virtues, when the lunar benm 
Of Plato's genius, from Its lof^y spliere. 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere ; 

Thai he, not too elate 

With self-snflncing solitude. 
But with mnjestic lnwlinei*s endued, 

Might In the universal hosora reisn. 
And from afTectionate observance gMin 
Help, under every change of adverse fkte. 



Where now tbe haughty Empire that was spread 
With such fond hope 1 her very speech is deed ; 
Tet glorious Art the sweep of Time defies, 
And Trajan still, through various enterprise. 
Mounts, in this fine illusion, tow'rd the skies : 
Still are we present with the imperial Chief, 
Nor cease to gaae upon the bold Relief 
Till Rome, to sileet marble uaconfined, 
lecomea with all her yeari a vislun of tbe Mind. 

* Here and ta/re, see Fersftb^ 



3. 
Five thousand warriors— O the raptumas day! 
Each crowned With flowers, and armed with spear* 

and shield, 
Or ruder Weapon which their course might yield,' 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
Who leads them on T^Tbe snxions People ace 
Long-exiled Dion marching at their head, 
He also crowned with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far^ beaming, corslet clad ! 
Pure transport undtsturlied by doubt or fl^tr 
The Gazers feel ; and, rushing to the plain, 
Salute those Strangers as a holy train 
Or blest procession (to the Immortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo! when the gates are entered, on each hand, 
Down the long street, rich gobleta filled with wise' 

In seemly order stand, 
On tables set, as If for rites divine ;— 
And, as the great Deliverer marches by, ^ 

He looks on fesul ground with frulu bestroWn; 
And flowers are on bis person thrown 

In boundless prodigality ; 
Nor doth the general voice abstala ttom prayer,* 
Invoking Dion's tutelary care, 
As if a very Deity he were ! 

4. 

Mourn, hills and groves of Attica ! and raoam 
Illyssus, bending o'er thy classic urn * 
Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit dreads 
Tour oeee sweet memory, etudleiM walki and 
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^or blM wbo to divinity Mpired, 

Kot OB the breatb of popular applauw, 

But through dependence on the sacred lawi 

Framed la the schools where Wisdom dwelt retired, 

Intent to trace the ideal path of right 

(More fair than taeaven*s broad causeway pared with 

stars) 
Which Dion learned to measure with delight ; 
But he hath overleaped the eternal bars; 
And, following guides whnee craft holds no conaant 
With aught that breathes the ethereal element. 
Hath stained the robes of civil power with blood, 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 
Whence doubts that came too late, and wishai vain, 
Bollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations, sinlc aa low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go ; 
But whence that sudden cheek 1 that fearful irtart! 
Hs hears an uncouth sound — 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Baw at a long-drawn gallerf*s duslty bound, 
A Shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and round 1 
A woman's garb the Phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble lloor,^ 
Like Anster whirling to and fh>. 
Bis force on Caspian foam* to try; 
t>r Boreas when tie scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Th-ssaly, 
Or when aloft on Mcnahis he stops 
Bi» flight, *mid eddying pine-ue« tops 1 

5. 

8o, but firom toil less sign of profit reaping, 
The sullen Spectre to her pnrpoee bowed, 
Sweepinr— vehemently sweeping—* 
No pause admitted, no design avowed 
•• Avannt, inexpllenble Guest ! — avannt," 
Exclaimed the ChlefVnIn— *' Let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make; 
The torch that flames with many a lurid flake, 
And the long tr'^ln of doleful pageantry 
Which thef behold, whom vengeful Furies haunt ; 
Who, while they struggle fVom the scourge to flee, 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworu, 
And, In their anguish, bear what other minds have 
boma !** 



Bat Shapes that come not at an earthly can. 

Will not depart when mortal voices Md ; 

Lords of 'the visionary Eye whose lid, 

Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fhll ! 

Ye Oods, thought He, that servile Implement 

Obeys a mystical intent ! 

Tour Minister would brush away 

The spots that to my soul adhere ; 

Bnt should she labour night and day. 

They will not, cannot disappear ; 

Whence angry perturbations,— and that look 

Which no Philosophy can brook ! 

7. 

Ill-fkted Chief! there are whose hopes are built 
Upon the ruitui of thy glorious name ; 
Who, through the portal of one moment's guilt, 
Pjn.ne thee with their deadly aim ! 
O matchless perfidy ! portentous lust 
Of monstrous crime ! — that horror-striking blade, 
Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust ! 
fihudder*d the walls— the marble city Wept— 
And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh ; 
But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept, 
A§ he had fMta In nagoanlmlty: 



Of spirit too capacious to require 

That Destiny her course should change ; too Jnst 

To his own native greatness to desire 

That wretched lKX>n, days lengthened by mistmsL 

So were the hopeless troubles, that involved 

The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 

Released from life and cares of princely state, 

He left this moral grafted on his Fate, 

*'Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends. 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotlsas as hks endi.^' 



XXXVI. 
MEMORY. 
A ?«K— to register ; a k^y- 
That winds through secret wards ; 
Are well assigned to Memory 
By allegoric Bards. 

As aptly, also, might lie given 

A Pencil to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sometimes evea 

Outsuips ths heart's demand ; 

That smooths foregone distress, the lioM 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refines, 
And clothes in brighter hues : 

Yet, like a tool of Fancy, works 
Those Spectres to dilate 
That startle Conscience, as she larks 
Within her lonely seat. 

O ! that our lives, which flee so fast,- 
In purity were such. 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil*s touch ! 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene. 
Age steal to his allotted nook, 
Contented and serene^; 

With heart a* calm as Lakes that sleepi 
In frosty moonlight glistening; 
Or mountain Rivers, where tliey creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 



XXXVIL 
ODE TO DUTY. 

Stieh Daughter of the Voice of God ! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love 

Wbo art a Light to guide, a Rod « 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou, Who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity I 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
Long may the kindly impulse last! 
But Thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand' 
fast! 

Serene will be our days and bright. 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may bold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed : 

Yet find that other strength, according to their Bear/ 
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I, loTlng freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my^trust : 

And oft, when hi my heart was beard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

Tlie task, in smoother fvalki to stray ; 

But tliee I now would svrve more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

1 supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

1 feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more mu^t change their name, 

I long fur a repose that ever is the same. 



Btern Lawgiver! yet tbua dott WfCT 
The Godhead's most benignant grac«; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon iby face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beda ; 
And Fragrance in thy footing treada; 
Thou do«t preserve the Star* from wrong; 
And the mo9t ancient Heavens, through Tha«, ar« 
fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hofnr; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give onto me, made lowly wise. 

The spirit of aelf-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason giva ; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let ma \lrtt*. 



POEMS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OF OLD AGE. 



I. 

THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

The claKs of Beggar.*, to which the Old Man here de 
scribed belongs, will probably soon be extinct. It 
conbisted of poor, and, mostly, old and infirm per- 
Bonf>, who confined themfselves to a stated round in 
their neighbourhood, and had certain fixed days, on 
which, at different houses, they regularly received 
elms, sometimes in money, but mosstly in provisions. 

I SAW an ageii Beggar in my walk ; 

And he wan seated, by the highway side, 

On a low structure of rude niaaonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 

May thence remount at ea?e. The aged Man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth atone 

That overl.nys the ^lile ; and, from a bag 

All while with flour, the dole of village damca. 

He drew his scraps and fragtnents, one by one ; 

And scanned them with a fixed and aerioua look 

Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the second step of that small pile, 

Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 

Be sat, and ate his food in solitude: 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 

That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 

Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showera 

Fell on the ground : and the small mountain birds, 

Not venturing yet to peck their destined meni, 

Approached within the length of half hia atalT. 

Him from my childhood hnve I known ; and then 
He waa ao old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary Man, 
^o helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering Horseman traveller does not throw 
With careless hand his alm^ upon the ground, 
But stops,— that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man's hat ; nor quits him so. 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein, 
Watches the aged Bergar with a look 
Sidelong— and lialf-rcvcrted. She who tends 
The Toll-gate, \niicn in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she seea 
The aged Beggar coming, quits her work, 
And lifts the latrh for him that he may pasa. 
The Post-boy, when his rattling wheels overtake 
The aged Beggar in the woody lane, 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 
The old Man doea not change his course, the Boy 
Turns with leas noi^y wheels to the roadaida, 
And pasaea gently by— without a curse 
Upon hIa lipa, or anger at hia heart. 



He travels on, a solitary Man ; 

Hi8 age has no companion. On the gronnd 

His eyes are turnt-d, and. as he movea along, 

Tkff move along the ground : and, evermore, 

Instead of common and habitual sight 

Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 

And the blue aky, one little spaa of rarth 

Is al ihis prospect. Thus, frem day to day, 

Bow -bent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 

He plies his weary Journey ; seehig aiUI. 

And seldom knowing that be seen, sume straw, 

Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track. 

The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 

Impressed on the white road,— in the same line. 

At distance still the same. Poor Traveller! 

Hia stafi* trails with him ; scarcely do bis feet 

Disturb the summer dust ; he is so atill 

In look and motion, that the cottage ears, 

Ere he have passed the door, will turn away, 

Weary of barking at him. Boys and Giria, 

The vacant and the busy, Maids and Youthe, 

And Urchins newly breeched— all pass him by: 

Him even the slow-paced Waggon Ivavea behind. 

But deem not this Man useless.— Statesmen ! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Vour talenta, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earth ! *Ti8 Nature's lew 
That none, the meaue&t of created things, 
Of fonns created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good— a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linkml. While thus he creepa 
From door to door, the Villagers In him 
Behold a record which together binda 
Past deeds and offices of charity, 
Else unremembeied, and so keeps a'lve 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of yearv. 
And that half- wisdom half-experience givea, 
Make slow to feel, and by sure atepa reaign 
To selfishnesa and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary hutav 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages. 
Where'er the aged Beggar takes his rounds. 
The mild tiecessity of uso compels 
To acta of love ; and habit doea the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after joy 
Which reiMon cherishes. Ajid thus the aoul,. 
By that sweet taste of pleasure uu pursued, 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
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To rirtm and true loodnemt. Borne there are, 

By their good works Exalted, lofty minda 

And meditative, authors of delight 

And happiness, which to the end 6f tiara 

Will live, and sprend, and kindle: even such minds 

In childhood, from this solitary Being, 

Or from like Wanderer, haply have received 

(A thing more precious far than all that booki 

Or the solicitudes of love can do!) 

That first mild touch -of sympathy and thought^ 

In which they found their kindred with a world 

Whf>re want and sorrow were. The easy Man 

Who sits at his own door, — and, like the pear 

That overhangs his head from the green wall, 

Fepds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 

The prniiperous and unthinking, they who live 

Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 

Of their own kindred ;— all behold In him 

A silent mo'^ltor. which on their minds 

Must needs Impress a tmnsitory thought 

Of self-congratulation, to tlie heart 

Of each recalling his peculiar Iviomi, 

His charters and cxfmptinns ; and, perchance, 

Thoueh he to no one dve the fortitude 

And clrcum^eciion needful to preserve 

His present biewings, and to husband up 

The respiiK of th" season, he. at least, 

And *tt8 n« vulgar service, makes them felt. 



Yet further 



-Many, I believe, there are 



Who Ave a life of virtuous decency, 

Men who csn hear the Der^ilofue and feel 

No setf-rpproTh : who nf the mornl law 

Established in the land where they abide 

Are strict ob«erven»: and not negllcent. 

In arts of love to those with whom they dwell, 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 

— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor; 

Go, and demand of him, if there be here 

In this cold abiitinence from evil deeds, 

And t" e^e Inevitable charities. 

Wherewith to sati<tfy the human soul 7 

No — Man is dear to Man : the poorest poor 

L ng for some moments in a weary life 

When they c^n know and feel that they have been, 

Themselves, ihe Oithers and the dea'crs-out 

Of some small blemings ; have been kind to aacb 

As needed kindness, for this single cause. 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

—Such nleasure Is to one kind Being known, 

My Neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her store of meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart. 

Bits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his fiead ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblamed, uninjured let htm bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his, 
Still let htm prompt the unlettered Villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 
— Then let hiui pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And, long as be can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys ; let bis blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his gray locks against his withered face, 
fievercnco the htipe whose vital anxiousneaa 
Gives Uie last buoiaa interest to hie heart. 



May never IIorsK, misnamed of IitDusTaT, 
Make him a captive ! for that pent-up dia, < 
Those life-consuming sounds that dug the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age ! 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Pew arc hi» pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on tho earth 
That not without some efibrt they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rifling or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, vAere and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die.! 



IL 

THE FARMER OF TILgBCRY VALE. 

•Tib not for the unfeeling, the falsely refined, 
The squeamish in taste, and the narrow of mind, 
And the small critic wielding his delicate pen. 
That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old men. 

He dwells in the centre of London's wide Town ; 
His staff is a sceptre— his gray hairs a crown ; 
Erect as a suuliower he stands, and the streak 
Of the unfaded roie still enlivens his cheek. 

'Mid the dews, in the sunshine of morn,— 'mid the jo/ 
Of the fields, he collected that bk om, when a Bo ; 
These fashioned that countenance, which, in spite of 

a stain 
That his life hath received, to the last will remain. 

A Farmer he was ; and his house far and near 
Was the boast of the Country for excellent cheer: 
How oft have I heard in sweet Tilsbury Vale 
Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he dealt his mild ale'. 

Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin, 
His fields seemed to know what their Master was doing 
And turnips, and corn-land, and meadow, and lea, 
All caught the infection— as generous as he. 

Yet Adam prized little the feast and the bowl, — 
The fields better suited the ease of his Soul : 
He strayed through the fields like on Indolent Wight, 
The quiet of nature was Adam's delight. 

For Adam was simple in thought, and the Poor, 
Familiar with him, made aa inn of his door : 
He gave them the best that he had ; or, to say 
What less may mislead you, they took it away. 

Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive on his farm: 
The Genius of plenty preserved him from harm : 
At length, what to most is a season of sorrow. 
His means are run out,— he must bpg, or must borrow . 

To the neighbours he went,— all were free with their 

money ; 
For his hive had so long been replenished with honey. 
That they dreamt not of dearth ;— He continued hie 

rour ds. 
Knocked here— and knocked there, pounds still adding 

to pounds. 

He paid what he could with this Ill-gotten pelf, 
And something, it might be, reserved for himself: 
Then, (what is loo true) without hinting a word, 
Turned hit back on the Country— and ofi'like a Bird. 

You lift up your eyes !— but I guess that you fraoM 
A judgement too harali of the sin and tbt ihame ; 
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In him it WBi letreely a basinen of art, 
tot tbfs be did all in the ease of his heart. 

To London — a sad emigraiion I ween— > 

Wilh bis gray hairs he went from the brook and the 

freen ; 
And there, with small wealth but his legs and his hands, 
As lonely he stood as a Crow on the sands. 

A}l tradee, as need was, did old Adam assume,— 
Berted as Siable-Boy, Errand-boy, Porter, and Groom; 
But nature is gracious, necessity kind, 
And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in bis mind, 

fie seems ten birthdays younger, is green and is stout ; 
Twice as fast as before does his blood run about ; 
You would say that each hair of his lieard was alive* 
And his fingers are busy as bees in a hive. 

For he*s not like an Old Man that leisurely goes 
About work that he knows. In a track that he knows ; 
But often his mind is compelled to demur, 
And yon gness that the more then his body most stir. 

fn the throng of the Town like a Ettranger Is he. 
Like one whose own Country's far over the sea; 
And Nature, while through the great City he hies, 
Full ten times a day takes his heart by surprise. 

This gives him the fanry of one that is young. 
More of soul in his face than of words on his tongue ; 
Like a Maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs, 
And tears of fifteen will come into his eyea 

What's a tempest to him, or the dry parching heats 1 
Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the streets; 
With a look of such earnestness often will stand, 

You might think he'd twelve Reapers at work in the 
Strand. 

Where prond Co vent-garden, in desolate hours 

Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads her fruit and h0r 

flpwers. 
Old Adam will smile at the pains that have made 
Poor winter look fine io such strange masquerade. 

*Mid coaches and chariots, a Waggon of straw. 
Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam can draw ; 
With a thousand soft pictures his memory will teem, 
And his hearing is touched with tlie sounds of a dream. 

Up the Baymarket hill he oft whistles his way, 
Thrusts his hands In the Waggon, and smells at the bay; 
Be thinks of the fields he so often hath mown. 
And is happy as If the rich freight were his own. 

But ebiefly to Bmithfield he loves to repair, — 
If you pass by at morning, you'll meet with him there : 
The brvath of the Cows you may see him inhale, 
And his heart all the while is in Tilsbury Vale. 

Now farewell, Old Adam ! when low thou art laid, 
Msy one blade of grass spring up over thy head ; 
And 1 hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be. 
Will hear the wind sigh through the Itavea of a tt%e. 



III. 



THE SMALL CELANDINB. 

TflBlB is a Flower, the Lesser Celandine, 
That shrinks, like many more, from cold and rain ; 
And, the first moment that the sun may shine, 
Bright as the sun itself, 'tis out again ! 

When hailstones have been falling, swarm on swarm, 
Pr blasts the green field and the trees distrened 
Oft have I seen it muflled up from harm, 
|b ckMe aelf-aheltar, like a Thing at raat. 



But latdy, one rough day, this Flowar t p 
And recognised it, though an altered Form, 
Now standing forth an offering to the Blast, 
And bufftlod at will by Rain and Storm. 

I slopped, and said with Inly-mutlered voice, 
" It doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold! 
This neither is its courage nor ita choice, 
But Its necessity In being oki. 

The sonshlne may not cheer it, nor the dew ; 
It cannot help Itself in Its decay ; 
Stiff in its members, witiiered, changed of hue.** 
And, In my spleen, I smiled that It was gray. 

To be a Prudigal'e Favourite— then, worse truth, 
A Miser's Pensioner— behold our lot ! 
O Man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things Youth needed not ! 



IV. 

THE TWO THIEVES ; 

o«, 

THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE. 

O HOW that the genius of Bewick were mine, 
And the skill which he learned en the banks of the Tyne f 
Then the Muses might deal with roe Just as they cboee, 
For Vd take my last leave both of verse and of proee. 

What feats would I work with my magical hand! 
Book-learning and books should be banished the land : 
And, for hunger and thirst, and such troublesome calls. 
Every Ale-house should then have a fea^t on its walla. 

The Traveller would hang his wet clothes on a chair ; 
Let them smoke, let them bum, not a straw would he 

care! 
For the Prodigal Son, Joseph's Dream and his Sheaves, 
Qb, what would they be to my tale of two Thieves 1 

The One, yet unbreeched, is not three birthdays old. 
His Grand«ire that age more than thirty times told ; 
There are ninety good Masons of fair and foul weather 
Between tiiem, and both go a-stealing together. 

With chips is the Carpenter strewing his floor 1 
Is a cart-load of turf at an Old Woman's door ? 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will slide ! 
And his Grandson's as busy at work by his side. 

Old Daniel begins, be stope short— and his eye, 
Through the lost k)ok of dotage, is cunning and sly, 
Tis a h>ok which at this time is hardly his own, 
But tells a plain ule of the days that are flown. 

He once had a heart which was moved by the wires 
Of manifold pleasures and many desires: 
And what If he cherished bis purse T 'Twas no mora 
Than treading a path trod l>y thousands l>efore. 

Twas a path trod by thousands ; but Daniel is one 
Who went something farther than others have gone. 
And now with old Daniel yon see liow it fkres ; 
You see to what end he has brought his gray hairs. 

The pair sally forth hand In hand : ere the sun 
Has peered o'er tlie beeches, their work is begun: 
And yet, into whatever sin they may fall 
This Child but half knows it, and that not at all. 

They hunt through the streets with deliberate tread, 
And each, in his turn, is both leadex and led ; 
And, wherever they carry their plots and their wiles, 
Every fkce in the village is dimpled with smiles. 

Neither checked by the rich nor the needy they roam ; 
The gray-beaded Sire has a daughter at home. 
Who will gladly repair all the damage that's done; 
I Aad ihrtt, ware It asked, woald ba rendered for om. 



sriTAms Aim slmiuo pomf^ 



CM llaa ! Whom no oft I with ^tf b«T« ejed, 
I love thoe, and love the sweet Boy at thy tide : 
Lone y«t mays't thou live ! for a teacher we aee 
That lifla up the veil of our nature in thee. 



V. 
AmHAL TRANaUlLLITY AND DECAY. 

A SXBTCB. 

Ths little hedgerow birda, 
That peck al^ng the road, regard hfan not 



He travels on, and !■ his faee, his step, 
His gait, is one expression ; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man Who does not move with pein, butmovea 
With thoughu--He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet: he is one by whom 
All eHbrt seems forgotten ; one to whoM 
Long patience hath such mild composure gfvtil, 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
Re hath no need. Be is by nature led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what the Old Man hardly feels. 



EPITAPHS AND ELEGIAC POEMS. 



L 
EPITAPHS. 

TKAHSLATBD VEOll CBtABKtRA. 
1. 

IhtERAFs some needful servire of the 8iate 
Drew Titus from the depth of studinns bowers, 
And doom(>d him to contend in fafthleM courts, 
Where gold determines between right and wrong. 
Tet did at length his loyally of heart. 
And his pure native geniu*, lead him bnck 
To wait upon the bright and gracious Muoes, 
Whom he bad early loved. And not in vain 
Such course he held '. Bologna's learned schools 
Were gladdened by the Sage's voice, and hung 
With fondness on those sweet Nestorian strsins. 
There pleasure crowned his days ; and all his thoughts 
A roseate fragrance breathed.*— O human life. 
That never art secure from dolorous change ! 
Behold a high injunction suddenly 
To Arno*s side conducts him, and he charmed 
A Tuscan audience : but full soon was called 
To the perpetual slleiice of the grave. 
Ifourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion steadfast and invincible. 
To quell the rage of literary War ! 



IL 



O Thou who movesC onward with a mind 
Intent upon tliy way, pause, though in haste ! 
*Twlll be no fruitles<« moment. I was bora 
Within Savnna*s walls, of gentle blood. 
On Tiber's banks my youth was dedicate 
To sacred studies ; and the Roman Shepherd 
Gave to my charge Urblno*s numerous Flock. 
Much did I watch, much laboured, nor had power 
To escape from many and strange indignities; 
Was smitten by the great ones of the World, 
But did not fall : for Virtue braves all shocks, 
Upon herself resting Immoveably. 
He did a kindlier fortune then invite 
To serve the glorious Henry. King of France, 
And in his hands I saw a high reward 
Stretched out for my acceptance— but Death came. 
Now, Re.ider, learn from this my fate— how fhlse, 
How treacherous to her promise, is the World, 
And trust in God— to whose eternal doom 
Most bend the sceptred Potenutas of Earth. 

• Ivi vivea flocondo e I suoi pensierl 
Erano tutti rose. 



The Translator had net skill to 
orifiiiaL 



m BMrer tohla 



IIL 

3. 

Thbrk never breathed a man who, when his life 

Was closing, might not of that life relate 

Toils long and hard.— The Warrior will report 

Of wounds, and bright swords flashing In the field 

And blast of trumpets. He who hath been doomea 

To bow his forehead in the courts of kings. 

Will tell of fraud and never-ceaping hate, 

Envy and heart-inquietude, derived 

Fmro intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 

I, who on Shipboard lived from earliest youth. 

Conk) represent the countenance horrible 

Of the vexed waters, and the indignant ragt 

Of Auster and Bodtea. Forty years 

Over the well-steered Galleys did I rule :— 

From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillars. 

Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown ; 

And the broad gulfs I traversed oft— and— oft : 

Of every cloud which in the Heavens might stir 

I knew the force ; and hence the rough sea's pddo 

Availed not to my Ves^rs overthrow. 

Wbst noble pomp and frequent have not I 

On regal decks beheld ! yet In the end 

I learnt that one poor moment can suflica 

To equalize the lofty and the low. 

We sail the sea of life— a Calm One finds, 

And One a Tempest — and, the voyage o*er, 

Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

'f more of my condition ye would know, 

Savona was my birth-place, and I sprang 

Of noble parents : sixty years and three 

Lived I then yielded to a slow di a a a aa. 



IV. 



4. 
DasTiiisD to war from very infkntj 
Was I, Roberto Dati, and 1 tnok 
In Malu the white symbol of the Croaa. 
Nor in life's vigorous season did I shun 
Hazard or toil ; among the Sands was aaen 
Of Libya, and not seldom, oo tha Banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, *twas my lot 
To hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived I, and repined not at such fate ; 
This only grieves me, for it seems a wrong. 
That stripped of arma I to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home, 
Tet haply Arno shall be spared all cause 
To Mnsh for me. Thou, loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
How ilcMlaf mad how fraU la hnmu Ulh ! 



XriTAPHS AKD BLBOIAO POKMS. 



V. 

5. 
Mot without heavy grief of heart dM He 
On whom the duty fell (for at that time 
The Father sojourned in a dioiant Land) 
Deposit in the hollow of ihi<i Tomb 
A Brother's Child, most tenderly beloved ! 
FsAiirisco was the name the Youth had borne, 
PozzoBONNKLLi hls illustfious House ; 
And, when beneath tbi« stone the Corse was laid. 
The eyes of all Bavona streamed with tears. 
Alas! the twentieth April of his life 
Had scarcely fliiwered : and at this early time, 
By genuine virtue he iniipired a hope 
That greatly cheered his Country : to his Kin 
He promised comfort ; and the flattering thoughts 
His Friends had In their fundness entertained,* 
Be ifittand not to languish or decay. 
Now Is there not good reason to break forth 
Into a passionate lament 1— O Soul ! 
Short while a Pilgrim in our nether world. 
Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 
And round this earthly tomb let roses rise, 
An everlasting spring! in memory 
Of that delightful fragrance which was once 
From thy loild manners, quietly exhaled. 



VI. 



pAUSB, courteous Spirit !— Baibi supplicates 

That Thou, with no reluctant voire, for him 

Here laid in n.orial darknera, wouldst prefer 

A prayer to the Redeemer of the world. 

This to the Dead by sacred right belongs ; 

Ail else is nothing.— Did occa«ion suit 

To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 

Would ill suffice : for Plato's lore sublime, 

And all the wisdom of the Stngyrite, 

Euriched and beautified his studious mind : 

With Archimedes also he conversed 

As with a chosen Friend, nor did he leave 

Those laureat wreaths ungathered which the Nymphs 

Twine on the top of Pindus.— Finally, 

Himself above each lower thought uplifting. 

His ears he closed to linten to the Song 

Which Sion's Kings did consecrate of old; 

And filed his Pindus upon Lebanon. 

A blessed Man ! who of protracted dnys 

Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar sleep ; 

But truly did He live his life.-^Urbino, 

Take pride In bim !— O Passenger, farewell ! 



VIL 

LINES 

Competed at Grasmere, during a walk one Evening, 
after a stormy day, the Author having Just mad in 
a Newspaper that the dissolution of Mr Fox was 
hourly expected. 

Louo is the Vale ! the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty Unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, one ! 

Loud is the Vale ;— this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

* In Justice to the Author, I subjoin the origloal: — 

e degli amiei 

Non laselaTa laoguirt i bei peosiciL 



Sad was I, even to pain depreat, 
Importunante and heavy load !* 
The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road ; 

And many thousands now are ead-~ 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 
For he roust die wlio is their stay, 
Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breaihlees Nature's dark abyss ; 
But when tlie Mighty pass ai^ay 
What is it more tlian this, 

That Man, who is from God sent forth. 
Doth yet again to God return 1 — 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn 1 



VIH. 
LINES 

WaiTTKH, NOVKMIKft 13. 1814, OR A BLA.lfK LBAF III £ 
COPT OP TBI AUTHOK'S POKM '* THB BXCITmSION," 
UPOV HKABINO OP TBB DBATH OP TBB LATB VICAB 
OP KBMPAL. 

To public notice, with reluctanr« strong, 

Did I deliver this unfinished song; 

Vet for one happy iMue :~and I look 

With self-congratulation on the Book 

Which pious, learned Mubpitt saw and read ; — 

Upon my thoughu his saintly Spirit ft*d ; 

He conned tiie new born Lay with grateful hearth 

Foreboding not how soon he must depart ; 

Unweeting that to him the Joy was given 

Which good Men take with them from Earth to Heaven. 



IX. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

SUOOBSTBD BT A PICTUBB OP PKBLB C^STLK, IH A STOBM, 
PAINTBD BT SIB OBOBOB BBADMONT. 

I WAS thy Neighbour once, thou rugged Pile ! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in right of thee; 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air I 
So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
Whene'er 1 looked, thy Image still was there j 
ft trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no sleep ; 
No mood, .which season takes away, or brings : 
I could have fancied thai the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle I'hings. 

Ah ! TBBW, if mine had been the Painter*s hand, 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile 
Amid a world how diflTerent from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

* Importuna e grave salma. 

MiCBABL AXOBLO 
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Bach, in the fosd illiisloii of my beart, 
Biieh Picture would I at that lime have made: 
And aeen the soul of troth }n every part ; 
A faith, a uaet, that could not be betrayed. 

So once It would have been,— 'lie eo no more ; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 
The feeling of my lose will ne'er be old ; 
Thi?, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beaumont, Friend ! who would have been the 

Friend, 
If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore. 
This Work of ihine f blnme not, but commend; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

'tis a passionate Work !— yet wise and well ; 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 

That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear ! 

• 
And this huge castle, standing here sublime, 

1 love to see the look with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time. 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind ! 
Such happin(>as, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied ; for *tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortltnde, and patient cheer. 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.-— 
Not without hope we sefl%r and we mourn. 



X. 

TO THE DAISY. 

BwaiT Flower ! belike one day to have 

A place upon thy Poet's arave, 

1 welcome thee once more : 

But He, who was on land, at sea, 

My Brother, too, in loving thee. 

Although he loved more sitentlyr 

Sleeps by his native shore. 

Ah ! hopeful, hopeful was the daf 
When to that Ship he bent his way, 
To govern and to guide : 
His wish was gained : a little time 
Would brl^ig him back in manhood's prim« 
And free for life, theM hHls te climb,. 
With all his wants supplied. 

And full of hope day followed day 

While that stout Ship at anchor lay 

Beside the shores of Wight ; 

The May had then made all things green ; 

And, floating there, in pomp serene. 

That Ship was goodly to be seen, 

His pride and his delight ! 

Yet then, when called ashore, he soaght 
The tender peace of rural thought: 
In more than happy mood 
To your abodes, bright daisy Flowers ! 
He then would steal at leisure hours. 
And loved you gliuering In your bowers, 
A starry multitude. 

But hark the word:— the Ship is gone;*- 
From her long course returns :— anon- 
S«u sail :— In season due. 



Once more on English earth they stand : 
But, when a third time from the land 
They parted, sorrow was at hand 
For Him and for his l^rew. 

Ill-fated Vessel '—ghastly shock ! 

— At length delivered from the rock, 

The deep she hath regained ; 

And through the stormy night they steer ; 

Labouring for life, in hope and fear. 

Towards a safer shore — how near, 

Yet not to be attained ! 

'* Silence !" the brave Commander cried ; 
To that calm word a shriek replied. 
It was the last death- shriek. 
— A few appear by rooming light, 
Preserved upon the tall mast> height; 
Oft in my Soul I see that sight ; 
But one dear remnant of the night— 
For him in vain ( seek. 

Six weeks beneath the moving eel 

He lay in slumber quietly; 

Unforced by wind or wave 

To quit the Ship for which he died, 

(All claims of duty satisfied ;) 

And there they found him at her side; 

And bore him to the grave. 

Vain service ! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none, 
That He, who had been cast 
Upon a way of life unmeet 
For such a gentle Soul and sweety 
Should find an undistiirbed retreat 
Near what he loved, at Insi ; 

That neighbourhood of grove and field 

To 11 im a resting-place should yieM, 

A meek man and a brave! 

The birds shall sing and ocean make 

A mournful murmur for kit sake ; 

And Thou, sweet Flower, shalt sleep and 

Upon his senseless grave.* 
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" Late, late yestreen I saw the new moonr 
Wi* the auld moone in hir arroe." 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spenee^ Percy's Relipi$». 

OacB I could hall (howe'er serene the oky> 

The Moon re-entering h«r month^jr round. 

No faculty yet given me to ei>py 

The dusky Shape within her arms imbound, 

That thin memento of eff'ulgence lost 

Which some have named her Predecessor's Ghost. 

Young, like the Crescent that above me shone, 
Nought 1 perceived within it dull or dim ; 
All that appeared was suitable to One 
Whose fancy had a thousand fields to skim; 
To expectations rpreading with wUd growth. 
And hope that kept with roe her plighted troth. 

I saw (ambition quickening at the view) 
A silver boat launched on a boundlevs flood;- 
A pearly crest, like Dian's When it threw 
Its brightest splendour round a leafy Wood; 
But not a hint from under-ground, no sfgtt 
Fit for the gliromering brow of Proserpine. 

Or was It Dian's self that seemed to move 
Before me 1— nothing blemished the fair sight; 
On her I looked whom Jocund Fairies love, 
Cynthia, who puts the litUe start to flight, 

* 8e« p. 96. 
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And by tluit thinning magnifict the gr«at, 
For exaltation of her sovereign state. 

And when I learned to marlc the Bpectral-shapa 
As each new Moon obeyed the call of Time, 
If gloom fell on me, swlfl was my escape ; 
Such happT privilege hath Life's gay Prime, 
To see or not to see, as be«t may please 
A buoyant Spirit, and a heart at ease. 

Now, dazzling Stranger! when thou meet*stmy glsnee, 
Thy daric Associate ever I discern ; 
Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys, thoughts sad or stem ; 
Shades of past bliss, or phantoms that to gain 
Their fill of promised Instre wait in vain. 

Bo changes mortal Life with fleeting years ; 
A mournful change, should Reason fail to bring 
The timely insight that can temper fears. 
And from vicissitude remove its sting ; 
While Faith aspires to seats in that Domaia 
Where joys are perfect, neither wax nor wane. 



xn. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

1834. 

O roK a dirge ! Bat why eomplala f 

Avk nther a triumphal strain 

When FsBiioa*s race b run ; 

A garland of Immortal boughs 

To bind amund the Christian's brows, 

Whose glorious work is done. 

We pay a liigh and holy debt ; 
tin tears of passionate regret 
Shall stain this votive lay ; 
Ill-worthy, Bea*«mont! were the grief 
that flings itself on wild relief 
When Saints have passed away. 

Sad doom, at Sorrow's shrine to kneel, 

For ever covetous to feel. 

And impotent to bear : 

Snch once was here— to think and think 

On severed love, and only stnlc 

From anguish to despair ! 

Sat nature to its inmost part 

Bad fkith refined, and to her heart 

A peaceful cradle given : 

Calm as the dew-drop's, free to rest 

Within a breeze-fanned rose's breast 

Till it exhales to heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that could bend 
So graciously 1— that could descend, 
Anotlier's need to suit, 
So promptly from her loAy throne T-« 
tn works of love, in these alone, 
Bow restless, how minute! 

Pale was her hue ; yet mortal cheek 
Ne'er kindled with a livelier streak 
When aught had suffered wrong, — 
When aught that breathes had felt a wound ; 
Such look the Oppressor might confound. 
However proud thd* strong. 

But hashed be every thought that eprlsgi 
From out the bitterness of things ; 
Ber quiet is secure ; 
No thorns can pierce ber tender fcot, 
Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 
As cllMbiag asabM, pure ;— 



As snowdrop on an Infbnt'a inf€t 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and defends ; 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissed 

The mountain top. or breathed the Bisf 

That from the vale ascends. 

Thou takes i not away, O Death ! 
Thou strlk'st— and absence perishetb^ 
Indifference is no more ; 
The future brightens on our sight ; 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts lu to adore. 



XHL 



INVOCATION TO THE EARTH. 
rCBftUAKT, 1816. 

I. 

*' Rkst, rest, perturbed Eanh ! 
"O rest, thou doleful Mother of Mankind!" 
A Spirit sang in tones more pl8|ntive than the wiadf 
" From regions where no evil thing baa birth 
** I come — thy stains to wash away, 
" Thy rherlshed fetters to unbind, 
** To open thy sad eyes upon a milder day. 
^* The Beavena are thronged with martyrs that barf' 
risen 

" From out thy noisome prison ; 

" The penal cnverns gman 
** With tens of thousands rent from off the treo 
" Of hopeful life,— by Battle's whirlwind btoWB 
" Into the deserts of Eternity. 
" Unpitied havoc ! Victims unlamented ! 
" But not on^igh, where madness is resented, 
" And murder causes some sad tears to flow, 
" Though, from the widely sweepinf blow, 
'* The choirs of Angels spread, triumphantly augmeoteA.^ 

S. 

'* False Parent of Mankind ! 

" Obdurate, proud, and blind, 
'* I vprhnkle thee with soft celestial dews, 
" Thy lost maternal heart to re-infuse . 
"Scattering this far-fetched moisture from my wiagi,' 
**Upon the act a blessing I implore, 
** Of which the rivers in their secret sprlnga, 
*' The rivers stained so oft with human gore, 
** Are conscious ;— may the like return no moro I 
" May Discord— for a Seraph's care 
••Shall be attended with a bolder Prayer^ 
" May she, who once disturbed the s«>ats of bUaa 

"These mortal spheres above, 
" Be chained for ever to the black abyss ! 
•' And tbou, O rescued Earth, by peace and lover 
" And merciful desires, thy sanctity approve !** 

The Spirit ended his mysterious rite. 
And the pare vision closed in darkneia ioAiiite. 
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SONNET 

OM TBK &ATK OBNK&AL FAIT, 
MAKCH SI. 183S. 

Rklcctart call it was, the Riu delayed; 
And in the senate some there were, who doifed' 
The last of their humanity, and scoffed 
At providential judgment, — undismayed 
By their own daring. But the People prayed 
As with one voice; their flinty heart grew eolt 
With penitential aorrow, and aloft 
Tbfir spirit noantad, erybif , 0«d aa aid ! 
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Oh that with ■oul-aspiringi more intmiM 
And heart-bamiiiatioiu more profound 
't'bia People, long so happy, ao renownf>d 
Pbr liberty, would seek from Gnd defenc* 
Against far heavier ill— the Pettiienc» 
Of Revolution, impioualy unbound ! 



XV. 
ODE. 

tmtM ATtOlta or IlflfOftTA.LITT FROM KBCOLLICtlOlta 
or KARLT CUILDBOOb. 

^he Child is Father of the Man 
And I could wish mv days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

See page 1. 

1. 
Thskv was a time when meadow, grove, and itream, 
^ht earth, and ^vrry common aighl. 
To me did seem 
Apparalli^d in celestial lifht, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn irheresoe'er I may, 
By night or day, 
'The tbinp which I have seen I now can tee bo more. 

S. 

The Rainbow comes and goee, 

And lovely is lbs Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
tiook round her when the heaveni are bare; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine iii a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 

^ow, while the Birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young Lambs l>ound 
As to the tabor's sound, 
To me atf>ne there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave thai thought relief, 

And I again am strong : 
The Cataracts blow their trumpets from the ste^p ; 
No more shall grief of mine th« season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng. 
The Winds come to roe from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselvee up to Jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ;^ 
Thou Child of Joy, 
B hout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd Buy! 

4. 
Te blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your biiss, I feel— I feel it alk 
Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are pulling 

On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm. 
And the Babe leaps up •« his mother's ann :-' 
I hear, I hear, wKh joy 1 hear ! 
37 



—But there's a Tree, of raaay oae, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam 1 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream 1 

5. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And rometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we coma 

From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to eloae 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flowf) 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 

Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day. 

6. 

Earth fllh her lap with pleasure of her own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother's mind) 
And no unworthy aim. 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came; 

7. 

Behold the Child among his new-bom blisses, 
A six years' Darling of a pigmy size ! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lieS| 
Fretted by sallies of his Mother's kisses. 
With light upon him from his Father's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human lifst 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this be frames his song t 
Then Will he flt his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it Will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new Joy and pride 
I'he little Actor coos another part ; 
Filling from time to time his " humorous stage** 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings With her in her Equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 

8. 
Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind. 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deepf 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to And, 
fa darkness lost, the darkness of the grave } 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
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A Presence wkich ia nnt to be put bf ; 
Thou little Child, jet glorinna in the mifrht 
Of heivpn born freedom on thy BeinR*B hci|Eht, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The Years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy bleosednera at strife 7 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 

9. 

Cjoy? that In our embers 
Is something that doth live. 
That nature yet rrmcmbers 
What was po fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether bn»y or at rest. 
With new-tlrdeed hope still fluttering in his breast :— 
Not for ihe^e I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for thopc obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanhhings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty TIting surprised: 
But for those first aflVctions, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Arc yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noi:iy years seeui moments in the being 
Of the cterral Silence : truilis that wake. 

To perish never ; 
'Which neither lifstlcfsne^s, nor inad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at ermity with Joy, 
Can utterly abolii>h or destroy! 

Ilence, in a season of ra!m weather. 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of tliat immortal sea 



Wlilch brought ns bftliar, 
Can in a moment travel thltBer, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And bear the mighty Waters rolliog evermore. 

ID. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a Joyous son^ 
And let the young Lambs boand 
As to the tabor's sound ! 

We In thoaght will Join your throng, 

Te that pipe and Te that play. 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 

B<f now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

or splendour in the grass, of glory *n the flower; 
We will grieve nnt, rather find 
Strength in what remains behindr 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering. 
In the faith that looks through deaths 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

II. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Grovee, 

Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my Heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their ch annelis fret 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The ck>uds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are woa. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, Its joys, and fears. 
To me tht; meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do cfteu lie too deep for tears.. 



THE EXCURSION, BEING A PORTION OP THE RECLUSE. 



PREFACE. 

Thb Title announces that this is only a Portion of a 
Poem ; anti the Reader must be here apprised that it 
belongs to the second part of a long and laborious 
Work, which is to consiitt of three parts.— The Author 
wilt candidly acknowledge that, if the first of these had 
been completed, and in such a manner as to satisfy 
his own mind, he should have preferred the natural 
order of publication, and ' ave given thit to the world 
first ; but, as the second division of the Work was de- 
signed to refer more to passing events, and to an exiMing 
state of things, than the others were meant to do, more 
continuous exertion was naturally bestowed upon it, and 
greater progress made here than in the rest of the 
Poem ; and as this part does not depend upon the pre- 
ceding, to a degree which will materially injure its own 
peculiarinteresr,the Author, complying with theearnest 
entreaties of sonic valued Friends, preseuisfhe ToUowing 
Pages to the Public. 

It msy be proj.er to state whence the Poem, of which 
The Excursion is a part, derives Its Title of The 
RtcLcsE.— Several years ago, when the Author retired 
to bis native Monntalns, with the hope of being enabled 
te construct a literary Work that might live, it was a 



I reasonable thing that he should take a review of his own 
Mind, and examine how far Nature and Education had 
qualified him for such employment. As subsidiary to 
this p eparatinn, he undertook to record, in Verse, the 
origin and progress of hi!< own powers, as far as he was 
acquainted with them. That Work, addrei«sed to a deatr 
Friend, most distinguished for his knowledge and genius, 
and to whom the Author's Intellect is deeply indebted, 
has been long finished ; and the result of the investi- 
gation which gave rise to it was a determination to 
compoee a philosopliical Poem, containing views of 
Man, Nature, and Society ; and to be entitled, The Re- 
cluse ; as having for its principal subject the sensations 
and opinions of a Poet living in retirement.— The pre- 
paratory Poem is biographical, and conducts the history 
of the Author's mind to the point when he was em- 
boldened to hope thai his faculties were sufliciently ma- 
tured for Entering upon the arduous lal>oiir which he 
had proposed to himself: and the two Works have the 
same kind of relation to each other, if he nay so ex- 
press himself, as the Anii-chapel has to the body of a 
6<ithic Church. Continuing this allusion, he may be 
permitted to add, that bis minor Pieces, which have 
been long before the Public, when they shall be propec- 
ly arranged, will be found by the attentive Reader to 
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Jiwnt Mich conntction with the main Work as may 
f Wr them claim to be likened to the little Cells, Ora- 
tories, and sepulchral Recesses, ordinarily included in 
lho»e Edlflces. 

The Author would not have deemed himself justified 
in sayinf , upon this occasion, so much of performances 
either uuflnshed, or unpublished, if he had not thought 
that the labour bestow<*d by iiim upon what he has 
heretofore and now iaid before the Public, entitled him 
to candid attention for such a statement as he thinks 
necessary to throw light upon his endeavours to please, 
aid be would hope, to benefit his countrymen. — No- 
thinf further ne<?d be added, than that the fir!«t and 
third parts of The Recluse will consistcliiefly of medita- 
tions in the Author's own Person , and that in the in- 
termediate part (The Bzcursinn) the intervention of 
Characters speaking is employed, and something of a 
dramatic form adopted. 

It is not the Author** intention formally to announce 
a system : ii wa4 more animating to him to proceed in 
jiilifferent course ; and if nc shall succeed in conveying 
to the mind clear thnugiits, lively images, and strong 
feelings, the Reader will have no difficulty in extracting 
the system for himself. And in the mean lime the 
following paMsa*e, taken from the conclusion of the first 
book of The Recluse, may be acceptable as a kind of 
Prorpectu* of the design and scope of the whole Poem. 

** On MaUj en JV*iU«r«, and en Human Lafi^ 
Mnaing in Selitudf.^ I oft ptreeive 
Fair trains of imoferg btfort me ritgf 
jSeeompanied by feelingt of dtligkt 
Purtt or with no unpteasing aadneaa mixed ; 
Jind I am conscious of affecting thongkto 
J§nd dear remembrancea whoae presence aootkeo 
Or elevates the Jiind^ intent to weigh 
The good and evii of our mortal atate, 
— To these emotions^ wheneeaoe'er they eoma. 
Whether from breath of outward circumstancSj 
Or from the Soul — an impulae to heraelf^ 
I would give utterance in numerous yerae. 
Of Truth, of Grandeur f Beauty ^ Love, and Hopo— 
Jind melancholy Fear aubdued by Faith ; 
Of bleaaed consolations in distreaa : 
Of moral atrength^ and intellectual Power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty apread ; 
Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement^ subject there 
To Conscience only^ and the law auprems 
Of that Intelligence which governs all ; 
I sing : — *JU audience let me find though few I* 

*' So prayedy more gaining than he asked^ the Bardy 
Holirat of Men.— Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muae, if auch 
Deaeend to earth or dwell in higheat heaven ! 
For I must trtad on ahadowy graund, muat aink 
Deep — and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the hear en of heavens is but a veil. 
^U strength — all terror, aingle or in bands^ 
That ever was put forth in personal farm ; 
Jehovah — with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Jlngela, and the empyreal thrones—' 
I pasa them unalarmed. A'o( Chaoa, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Jfer aught of blinder vacaney —scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
^s fall upon us oftm when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my Song. 
— Beauty-^ living Presence of the earthy 
Surpassing the moat fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits heUh composed 
From earth's materiala — waita upon my stepa ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move. 
An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
ElysioM^ Fortunate FieldS'-like those of old 



Sought in the Atlantic Main, why should they be 

A history only of departed things. 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day. 

— /, long before the blissful hour arrives. 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 

Of this great consummation : — and, by words 

Which speah of nothing more than what we arOf 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(.And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external World 

la fitted : — and how exquiaitely, too, 

Theme this but little heard of among Mcn^ 

The external World is fitted to the Mind ; 

And the creation {by no tower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish : — this is our high argumtnt. 

Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere— to travel near the tribes 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sighU 

Of madding passions mutually infiamtd; 

Muat hear Humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish : or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederaU storm 

Of aorrow, barricadoed evermore 

Within the walla of Citiea ; may theae sounds 

Have their authentic comment, — that even these 

Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn 7 

—Descend, prophetic Spirit ! that inapirest 

The human Soul* of unioersal earth. 

Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 

A metropolitan Temple in the hearts 

Of mighty Poets ; upon me bestow 

•^ e*f^ of genuine insight ; that my Song 

With star-like virtue in its place may shine ; 

Shedding benignant ir^fiuence, — and secure, 

Itself, from all malepolent effect 

Of those mutations that extend their sway 

Throughout the nether sphere!— And if with this 

I mix more lowly matter ; with the thing 

Contemplated, describe the Mind and Man 

Contemplating, and who, and what he was^ 

The transitory Ueing that beheld 

This Vision,— when and where, and how he lived ;— 

Be not this labour useleaa. If such theme 

May sort with highest ohjecta, then, dread Power, 

Whoae gracious favour is the primal source 

Of all illumination, may my Life 

Express ths image of a better time. 

More wise desires, and simpler manners ;—nuree 

My Heart in genuine freedom •—all pure thoughts 

Be with me ,—so shall thy unfailing love 

Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end !* 



TO THV Rionr HOICODHASLI 

WILLIAM, EARL OF LONSDALE, K. G. Ac. fcc. 

OrT, through thy fair domains, iJIustrjous Peer ! 
In youth ( roamed, on yuutltful pleuures bent ; 
And mus<»d in rocky tell or sylvan tent, 
Bckide swift-flowing Lowther's current clear. 
-Now, by thy care bv^^friended, I appear 
Before thee, Lonsoalk, and Uiis Work present, 
A token (may it prove a monument !) 
Of high respect and gratitude sincere. 

♦ Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic Soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 

i>hakspcare*s Sonnets. 
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Gladlf would I biTc waited till mj task 
Had reached its close ; but Life is insecure, 
And Hope full oft rallarious as a dream : 
Therefore, for what is here produced I aslE 
Thy favour; trasting that thou wilt not deem 
The Offering, though imperfect, premature. 

WlLLTAM WomDSWORTH. 

Btdal Mount, Wkstmorklakd, 
Julf 39. 1814. 



THE EXCURSION. 
ARGUMENT. 

^ fummer forenoon— The Author reaches a mined 
Cottage upon a Common, and there meets with a 
revered Friend, the Wanderer, of whom he gives 
an account — ^The Wanderer while renting under the 
shade of the Trees that surround the Cottage re- 
latea the History of its last Inhabitant. 

BOOK FIRST. 

THE WANDERER. 

*TwA8 summer, and the sun hnd mounted high : 

Southward the landscape indistinctly glared 

Through a pale steam : but ail the northern downs, 

In clearest air ascending, showed far off 

A surface dappled o*er with shadows flung 

From brooding clouds : shadows that lay in spots 

Determiaed and unmoved, with steady beams 

Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; 

Pleasant to him who on the soft cool moss 

Extends his careless limbs along the front 

Of some huge cave, whofe rocky ceiling casts 

A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 

Where the Wrea warbles : while the dreaming Man, 

Half conscious of the toothing melody, 

With side-lcmg eye looks out upon the scene, 

By power of that impending covert thrown 

To finer distance. Other lot was mine ; 

Tet with good hope that soon I should obtain 

As grateful resting-place, and livelier Joy. 

Across a bare wide Common I was toiling 

With languid steps that by the slippery ground 

Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm disperaa 

The host of insects gathering round my face. 

And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open level stood a Grove, 
The wished-for port to which my course wasbonnd. 
Thither I came, and there, smid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of loAy elms, 
Appeared a roofless Hut ; four naked walls 
That stared upon each other! I looked round, 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom 1 sought ; a Man of reverend age. 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the Cottage bench. 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Him bad I marked the day before — alone 
And stationed in the public way, with face 
Turned toward the sun then setting, while that staff 
Afforded to the Figure of tbe Man 
Detained for contemplation or repose. 
Graceful support ; his countenance meanwhile 
Was hidden from my view, and he remained 
Unrecognised ; but, stiicken by the sight. 
With slackened footsteps I advanced, and eoon 
A glad congratulation we exchanged. 
At such unthougbt-of-mecting.— For tbe night 
We parted, nothing willingly ; and now 
pe by appointment waited for me here, 
peaaath th« shelter ef these cluattrisg elms, 



W« wert tried Frieads: aiild a plaaaant Ta(«v 
In the antique market village where were passed 
My aehool-daya, aa apartment he had owned, 
To which at intervals the Waaderer drew, 
And found a kind of home or harbour there, 
He loved me ; from a swarm ef rosy Boja 
Singled out me, as ha in sport would say, 
For my grave lookt— too thoughtful for my yaam 
As I grew up, it was my beat delight 
To be his chosen Comrade. Many a time. 
On holidaya, we rambled through the woods: 
We sate— we walked ; he pleased me with report 
Of things which he had seen ; and often touched 
Abetrusest matter, reasonings of the mind 
Turned inward ; or at my request would ting 
Old songs— the product of his native hflla ; 
A skilful distribution of sweet sounda, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing Water by the care 
Of tbe iuduatrious husbandman, diffused 
Through a parched meadow-ground, in timeof drovgjht, 
Still deeper welcome found his pure discourae ; 
How precious when in riper days I learned 
To weigh with care his words, and to rejoice 
la the plain presence of his dignity ! 

Oh ! many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature ; Men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine ; 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of Versa 
(Which, in the docile season of their youth, 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and tbe inspiring aid of books, 
Or haply by a temper too severe. 
Or a nice backwardness afraid of abame) 
Not having e'er aa life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
The meMure of themselves, these favoured Beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time. 
Husbanding that which they p n e n e as within, 
And go to the grave unthougbt of. Strongest mitt4t 
Are often those of wboui the noi^y world 
Heara least ; else surely this Man had not Ifft 
His graces unrsvealed and unproclaimed. 
But, as the mind was filled with inward light. 
So not without distinction had he lived. 
Beloved and honoured— far as be was known. 
And some small portion of bis eloquent speech. 
And something that may serve to set in vieif 
The feeling pleasures of his loneliness. 
Bis observations, and the thoughts his mind 
Had dealt with— I will here record In verse} 
Which, if with truth it corretipond, and sink 
Or rise aa venerable Nature Irads, 
The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased. 
And listening Time reward with sacred praise. 

Among the hilla of Athol be was born ; 
Where, on a small hereditary Farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground 
His Parenu, with their numerous Offspring, dwelt ; 
A virtuous Household, though exceeding poor ! 
Pure Livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very Children t«ugbt 
Stem aelf-respect, a reverence for God*s word, 
And an habitual piety, maintained 
With atrictncss scarcely known on English ground. 

From his sixth year, tbe Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the Hills ; 
But, through the inclement and the perilous daya 
Of long-continuing winter, he repaired. 
Equipped with satchel, to a School, that stood 
Sole Building on a roountain'a dreary edge. 
Remote from view of City spire, or sound 
Of Miaater dock ! Fraoi that hteak Teaemeal 
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de, many an tvening, to Uf dtount horn* 

la wlitude retorninff, saw the Hills 

Grow larfer in the darkness, all alone 

Beheld the stars eome out above his head, 

And travelled through the wood, with no one near 

To whoBB he might confess the thiugs be saw. 

So the fnnndations of his mind were laid. 

In such communion, not from terror free, 

While yet a Child, and long before his time, 

He had perceived the presence and the power 

Of greatniiPs; and deep feelings had impressed 

Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 

And colour so diMinct, that on his mind 

They lay like substancen, and almost seemed 

To hannt tbtf bodily sense. He had received 

A precious gift ; for, as he grew in years. 

With these impressions would be still compare 

All his remembranrtfs, thoughts, shapes, aud forms; 

And, being still unsatisfied with aught 

Of dimmer character, he thence attained 

An active power to fasten images 

Upon his brain; and on their pictured lines 

Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 

The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail. 

While yet a Child, with a Child's eagerness 

Incessantly to turp his ear and eye 

On all things which the moving seasons brought 

To feed such apfietite : nor this alone 

Appeased hiii yearning: — in the after day 

Of Boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 

And 'mid the hollow depths of naked crags 

He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye. 

Or by rre:itive feeling overborne, 

Or by predominance of thought oppressed, 

Even in their flxfMl and steady linenments 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 

Expression ever varying ! 

Thus Informed, 
He had small need of book* ; for many a Tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung. 
And many a Legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nonrishfd Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the mind that apprehenf>lve power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and rend again, 
Whatever the Minister's old Shelf supplied; 
The life and death of Martyrs, who sustained, 
With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of Persecution, and the Covenant— Times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland iii this hour ! 
And there, by lucky hap, had Iieen preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete. 
That left half-told (he preternatural tale, 
Romance of Giants, chronicle of Fiends, 
Profuse in garniture of wrioden cuts 
Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire, 
Sharp- knee'd, sharp-elliowed, and leanankled too, 
With long and ghostly shanko- forms which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ! 

In his heart, 
Where Pear sate thus, a cherii-hed visitant, 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound dififused, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the silent looks of happy things. 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared. 
By his Intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which be, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 

Such was the Doy— but for the growing Youth 
Whmt Mai was lUi, whaa, Iroai tb« naked top I 



Of some bold headland, be beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He looked— 

Ocean aud earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In cladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle : sensation, sou', and form 

All melted Into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did ha live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, In such high hoar 

Of viKitaiion from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The Imperfect oflSces of prayer and praise. 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him , it was blessedness aud love ! 

A Herdsman on the lonely mountain tope, 
Such intercourse was bis, and in this sort 
Was his existence oaentimes posnesaed. 
O then huw beautiful, bow bright apjieared 
The written Pronfllse ! Early bud he learned 
To revi-renc*) the Volume that displays 
The mystery, the liie wbich cannot die ; 
But in the mountauis dij he feei bis faith. 
All things, reMpunvive to the Writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life. 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There litiieneas was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; aud there his spirit shaped 
Her pruspecis, nor did he believe,-he sav. 
What wonder if his being thus liecame 
Sublime and comprehensive! Low desires. 
Low thoughts had there no place ; yet was his heart 
Lowly; ibr he was meek in grutiiude, 
Ott as he called those ecstasies to mind, 
And whence they flowed ; and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works thro' patience; thence he learned 
lu oft-recurring hours of sober th<iught 
To look on Nature wlift a humble heart, 
Self questioned where it did not uiidersund, 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 

So passed the time ; yet to the nearest Town 
He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply, and brought away 
The Rook that most had tempted his desires 
While at Uie Stall be read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty Orb of Song, 
The divine Milton. Lore uf diflferent kind. 
The annual saviugs of a toilsome life, 
His School-muster supplied ; books that explain 
The purer elrmeiits ot truth involved 
In lines and nuinliers, and, by charm severe 
(Especially perceived where Nature droops 
And feeling is suppretved) preserve the mind 
Busy in solitude and poverty. 
These occupations oftentimes deceived 
The listless hours, while in the holkiw vala, 
Hollow and green, he lay on the green turf 
In pensive Idlenew. What could he do, 
Thus daily thirsting, in that lonesome life. 
With blind endeavours t Yet, still uppermost. 
Nature was at his heart as if he felt. 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things that from her sweet Influence 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore with her buea,. 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forma. 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
While yet he lingered in the rudiments 
Of science, and among her simplest laws. 
His triangles— they were the surs of heaven, 
Tha tiJeBt lUra ! Ott did h« take delight 
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To meaiure the althude of 0ome tall crag 
That U the eagle'a birth- place, or some peak 
Familiar with rnrgotten years, that shows 
Inscribed, as with the silence of the thought, 
Upon Its bleak and visionary sides, 
The history of many a winter storm. 
Or obscure records of the path o( fire. 

And thus before his eighteenth year was told, 
Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With still increasing weieht ; he was overpowered 
By Nature, by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by myiitery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious Universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might rage 
When thf y were silent ; far more fondly now 
Than In hia earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights— the conflict and the sounds 
Ttiat Jive in darkness :— from his Intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and, failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scaimed the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow cleHs up to thn clearer air 
A cloud of mi«t, that sroittnn by the sun 
Varies iu rainbow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 

In dreams, in study, and in ardent thought, 
Thus was he reared ; much wanting to assist 
The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 
And every moial ftHiling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely life. 
. — But, from past liberty, and tried restraints, 
He now was summoned to select the course 
Of humble industry that promised best 
To yield Mm no unworthy maintenance. 
Urged by his Mother, he essayed to teach 
A Village-school— but wandering thoughts Wrre then 
A misery to him ; and the Youth resigned 
A task ha was unable to perform. 

That stern yet kindly Spirit, who constrains 
The ^Toyard to quit his naked rocks. 
The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow vales, 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own steadfast clouds) did now Impel 
Bis restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
— An iiksome drudgery seems it to plod on, 
Through hot and dusty ways, or pelting storm, 
A vagrant Merchant bent lieneath his load! 
Tct do such Travellers find their own delight ; 
And tlieir hard service, deemed debasing now, 
Gained merited respect in simpler times ; 
When Squire, and Priest, and they who round them 

dwelt 
In rustle sequestration — all dependent 
Upon the PkoLAs's toil— supplied their wants, 
Or pleased their fancies with the wares he brought. 
Not ignorant was the Youth that still no few 
Of bis adventurous Countrymen were led 
By perseverance in this track of life 
To competence and case;— for him It bore 
Attractions manifold ;— and this he chose. 
His Parents on the enterprise bestowed 
Their farewell benediction, but with hearts 
Foreboding evil. From bis native bills 
He wandered far ; much did be see of Men,* 

* At the risk of giving a shock to the prejudices 
of artificial s«»ciety, I have evi-r been ready to pay 
homage to the Aristocracy of Nature ; under a con- 
viction that vigorous humao-heartedness is the con- 
atiiuunt princip.'o of tiue taste. It may still, ^w- 



Their manners, their enjoyments, and parraftf, 

Their passions and their feelings ; chiefly thoee 

Essential and eternal in the heart, 

That, mid the simpler forms of rural life, 

Eiist more simple in their elements. 

And speak a plainer language. In the wooda, 

A lone Enthusiast, and among the fields. 

Itinerant in this labour, he had passed 

The better portion of his lime ; and there 

Spontaneously had hi« aflTectious thriven 

Amid the bounties of the year, the peace 

And liberty of Nature; there he kept 

In solitude and s«>liiary thought 

His mind in a just equipoise of love. 

Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 

Of ordinary life ; unvexed, unwarped 

By partial bondage. In his steady coune, 

No piteous revolutions had he felt. 

No wild varieties of joy and grief. / 

Unoccupied by sorrow of Its own. 

His heart lay open ; and, by Nature tuned 

And constant disposition of his thoughta 

To sympathy with Man, he was alive 

To all that was enjoyed where'er he went. 

And all that was endured ; for in himself 

Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 

He had no painful pressure from without 

That made him turn a^iide from wretchedneaa 

With coward fears. He could afford to suQer 

With those whom he saw suffer. Hence It came 

That in our best experience he was rich. 

And in the wisdom of our daily life. 

For hence, minutely, In his various rounds, 

He had observed the progress and decay 

Of many minds, of minds and bodies too 



ever, be satisfactory to have prose-testimony how fkr 
a Character, employed for purptMtes of imagination, 
Is founded upon iceneral fact. I. ilierelore, subjoin an 
extract from an author who had opportunities of be- 
ing well acquainted with a ciaiis oi men, from whom 
my own personal knowledge emboldened me to draw 
this Portrait. 

" Wtt learn from Cesar and other Roman Writers, 
that the travelling merchants who lrequ»rnied Gaul 
and other barhurous countries, either newly conquer 
ed by the Koman arms, or bordering on the Rowan 
conquests, were ever the first to make the iohabi* 
taiitit of those countries familiarly acquainted wlUi 
the Roman modes of lile, and to inspire them wi^h an 
iiiciinaiion to follow the Roman foKhions, and to en- 
joy Rimian conveniencies. In North America, travel- 
ling merchants from the Settlements hnvM done and 
continue to do much more towards civilizing the In- 
dian nativeK, than all the Missionaries, Papist or 
Protestant, who have ei-er been sent among them. 

*' It is farther to be observed, for the credit of this 
most useful class of men, that they Roniniouly con- 
tribute^ by their fiersonal manners, no lexs than by 
the sale of their wares, to the refinement oftht. p«ii- 
pie among whom ihey travel. Their dealiiig« form 
them to great quickness of wit a:id scuienese of 
judgment. Having constant occasion to recommend 
lhem»elves and their goods, they acquire habits 
of the most obliging aitention bnd the most in- 
sinuatin: address As in their peregiinations they 
have opportunity of conlemplaling the manners of 
various Men and various I'iiie*, they bectime emi- 
nently skilled in the knowU-dge of the world, .^t 
they wandrr^ each tUone^ through thintjf-in habited dit- 
trtcts^ tkejf form habits of rrJUction and of Mubtimo 
contemplation. With all these quaiiticaiioiis, no won- 
der, that they should nWen be, in remote parts of 
the country, the b(>st mirrors of fe^hiim, and censors 
of manners : and should contribute much to poli»h 
the roughness, and soften th« rufiiciiy of i»ur |»eas- 
entry. It is not more than twenty or thirty years, 
since a young man going fnim any part of Scotland 
to EniElanU, uf purpose to earry the pack, was con- 
sidered, as goinx to lead the life, and acquire the 
Fortune, of a Gentleman. When, after twenty years* 
absence, in that honourable \\nm of employment, he 
returned with his acquixitinns to hi* native country, 
he was regarded as a Oeuilemau to all intents and 
purposes" 

UernCg Jowmrf f'n SccUamd, Vol. 1. p. 80. 
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The History of many Fanlliet, 

How they had proipered; how they were o'erthrown 

By p«Mion or minchance ; or tiich misrule 

.Arannx the unthlnkinf marten of the earth 

As makee the nations rroan.— This active course 

He fnllowed till provision for his wants 

Had been obtained :— the Wanderer then resolTed 

To pass the remnant of hin days— nntasked 

With ne<*dle8i« services— from hardship free. 

Bis callinflT laid aside, he lived at ease. 

But still he loved to pace the public roads 

And the witd pathx ; and, by the summer's warmth 

Invited, often would he Ipave his home 

And Journey far, revisiting the scenee 

That to hin memory were most endeared. 

—ViKornus in health, of hopeful spirits, undamped 

By worldly-mii-dpdness or a?xlnns care ; 

OhM>rvant, studious, thouehtful, and refreshed 

By knowledge eaihered up from day to day ; — 

Thus had he lived a long and innocent life. 

The 8cnt»|!«h Church, both on him«elf and those 

With whom from childhood he (rrew up, had held 

The strong hand of her purity ; and still 

Had watched him with an unrelenting eye. 

Tl'is he rememherfd In his riper age 

With patitude, and reverfnt*al thoughts. 

But by the native vieour of hli> mind, 

Bv his habitual wanderings out of doors, 

Bv lnneliiiest!(, and goodnera, and kind works, 

Whate'er, in docile childhood or in youth, 

He had imhihed of fear or darker thought 

Was melted all awny : so tnie was this, 

That sometimes his relieion seemed to me 

Self-taught, ns of a dreamer in the woods ; 

Who to the model of his own pure heart 

Shaped his belief as grace divine inspired, 

Or human reason dictated with awe. 

— And surely never did there live on earth 

A man of kindlier nature. The rough sports 

And teasing ways of Chlld'vn vexed not him ; 

Indulgent lietener was he to the tongue 

f *f garrubius age ; nor did the sic k man*s tale, 

To his fraternal sympathy addressed, 

Obtain reluctant hearing. 

Plain his garb ; 

Surh as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 

For sabbath duties; yet he was a Man 

Wtiom no one cou'd have passed without remark, 

Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 

And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 

Time had comprexsed the freshness of bis cheek 

Into a narrower circle of deep red. 

But had not tnmed his eye ; that, under brows 

Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it brought 

From years of youth ; which, like a Being made 

Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill 

To blend with knowledge of the years to come, 

Human, or such as lie beyond the grave. 



So was He framed ; and such his course of life 
Who now, with no appendage but a Staff, 
The prized memorial of relinquinhed toils. 
Upon that Cottage bench reposed his limtis. 
Screened from the sun. Supine the Wanderer lay, 
His eyes as If in drowsiness half shut, 
The shadows of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his ftu:e. He hid not heard the sound 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand, some minutes' space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that hts hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scoop«d a mnning stream. He rose. 
And ere our lively greethig into peac« 
Had settled, " 'Tis," said I, '• a baraing day : 
My lips are parched with thirst, bat yoo, it seems. 



Have somewhere found relief.** He, at ths word. 

Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me climb 

The fence where that aspiring shrub looked out 

Up<m the public way. It was a plot 

Of garden ground run wild, its matted weeds 

Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed, 

The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips. 

Or currants, hanging from their leaflesss stems 

In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 

The broken wall. ! looked around, and there. 

Where two Ull hedge-rows of thick alder bovfbs 

Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a Well 

Shrouded with willow-flowers and pliiflBv fern. 

My thirst I slaked, and from the cheerless spot 

Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 

Where sate the Old Man on the Cottage bench} 

And, while, beside him, with uncovered head, 

I yet was standing, freely to respire, 

And cool my temples in the fanning air. 

Thus did he speak. *' I see around me here 

Things which you cannot see: we die. my Friend, 

Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 

Even of the good is no memorial left. 

—The Poets, in their elegies and songs 

Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn. 

And senseloFS rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak. 

In these their invocations, with a voice 

Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion. Sympathies there are 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 

That steal upon the meditative mind. 

And grow with thought. Reside yon Spring I stood, 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 

One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 

In mortal stillnen ; and they ministered 

To human comfort. Stooping down to drink. 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I eepied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 

Green with the most of years, and subject only 

To the soft handling of the Elements : 

There let the relic lie— fond thought— vain words ! 

Forgive them ;— never — never did my steps 

Approach this door but site who dwelt within 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. Oh, Sir ! the good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Bum to the socket. Many a Passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks. 

When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 

From that forsaken Spring : and no one came 

But he was welcome ; no one went away 

But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead, 

The light extinguished of her lonely Rut, 

The Hut itself abandoned to decay. 

And She forgotten in the quiet grave ! 



** I speak," continued he, " of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a Woman of a steady mind. 
Tender and deep in her excess of love. 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the Joy 
Of her own thoughts : by some especial care 
Her temper had been fhimed, as if to make 
A Being— who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart : 
Frugal, aflreriioiiate, sober, and withal 
Keenly indnstrioas. She with pride would tsM 
That be was often seated at his loom. 
In snancr, ere the Mower was abroad 
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Among the dtwy fratf,— In earty iprinf, 

Ere the last 8ur hnd vanished.— They who pawed 

At evening, from behind the icarden fence 

Might hear hia busy gpnde, which he would ply, 

After his daily work, until the light 

fiad failed, and every leaf and flower were loit 

In the dark hedge*. So ih*»lr days were apcnt 

In t>eace and comfort; and a pretty Boy 

Wat their best hope,— next to the Cod in Heaven. 

" Not twenty yeart ago, but yon T think 
Can pcarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting neanona, when the field* were left 
With half a harvest, ft pleased Heaven to add 
A wor»e aflllrtinn In the pi gne of war ; 
Thi* hnppv Land was ttrirken to the heart ! 
A Wanderer then among the Cottagep 
I, wiih my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season : many rirh 
Sank dnwn, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the poor did many cease to bn. 
And their ptare knew them not. Meanwhile, abridged 
Of daily comforts, eladlv reconciled 
To niimerons self-denials, Marvaret 
Went Btntprlinir on thmnsh those calamitons yeara 
With cheerful hope, until the second autnmn, 
When h r life> Helpmate on a sirk-bed lay. 
Smitten with perilous fever, fn disease 
He lintrered long ; and when his «trength returned, 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The honr of accident or criprllnr age. 
Was a*l consumed. A second Infant now 
Was edded to the trouhles of a time 
Laden, for them and a'l of their der-ee, 
With care and sorrow : shoals of Artisans 
From ill requited lahour tnrrjed adrift 
Snnght daily bread from rnh'lc charity, 
Thev. and their wives and chi'dren — happier far 
Could thev h-'ve lived as do the little birds 
That peck alonr the hedge-rows, or the Kite 
That makes her djvelling on the mountain Rocks! 

** A sad reverse it was for Him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and po«se»sed In peace, 
This lonolv Cottaee. At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figu'es on the heads of sticks — 
Then, hot lesa idly, sought, throuffh every nook 
In house or garden, a-y casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange, 
Amnsinr. yet une.isy noveltv. 
He blended, where he mlsht, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of Spring. 
But this endured not : his good liumour soon 
Became a weitht in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he drooped. 
And he would leave his work — and to the ToWn, 
Without an errand, would direct his steps. 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 
And with a cruel tongue: at other times 
Be tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And 'twas a rueful th.ng to see the looks 
Of the poor Innocent children. • Every smile,* 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.* '* 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous Elms, 
He said, ** *Tls now the hour of deepest noon. — 
At thi« stjil season of repose and peace. 
This hour Wbsn all things which are not at 
Are cheerful; while this multitude of flies 
Is filling all the air with melody ; 
Why should a tear be In an Old Man's eye 1 



Why should we thus, with an untoward aiai, 

And in the weakness of humanity. 

From natural wiiMiou turn our hearts away. 

To natural comfort shut out sye* and ear% 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 

The calm of nature with our restless thou^ttl** 



Hi spake with somewhat of a solemn tont : 
But, when he ended, there was in his faca 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mlld^ 
That for a little time It stole sway 
All recollection, and that simple Tale 
Pawed from my mind like a forgotten aonnd. 
A while on trivial things we held discourse. 
To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 
t thought of that poor Woman as of one 
Whom I had known and loved. He had rehearsed 
Ht^r homely Tale with sucn familiar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 
So buFy, that the things of which he spaka 
Seemed present; and, attention now relaxed, 
A heart-felt chillness crept along my veins. 
I rote ; and, having left the breezy shade. 
Stood drinking comfort from the warmer sun, 
That had not cheered me long — ere, looking round 
Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 
And begged of the Old Man that, for m^ sake, 
He would resume his story. — 

He replied, 
'* It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were Men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good, 
but we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be founds 
A power to virtue friendly : wer*t not sOf 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
An idle Dreamer ! *Tis a common Tale, 
An ordinary sorrow of Man's life, 
A tale of silent suflTering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form. — But without further bidding 
I will proceed. 

" While thus It fared with therir, 
To whom th's Cottage, till those hapless years, 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chance 
To travel In a Country far remote; 
.And when these lofiy Elms once more appeared, 
What pleasant expectations lured me on 
O'er the flat Common !— With quick step I reached 
The threshold, lifted with light hand the latch i 
But, when I entered, Margaret looked at me 
A little while : then turned her head away 
Speechless,— and, sitting down upon a chair. 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do. 
Nor how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then,— O Sir ! 
1 cannot tell how she pronounced my nsme :— 
With fervent love, snd with a faee of grief, 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
If I bad seen her Husband. As she spake 
A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 
Nor had I power to anvwer ere she told 
That he had dIsappearHl— not two months gone. 
He left bis House ' two wretched days had pasty 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her hcHd from ofiT her pillow, to look forth, 
Like one In trouble, for returning light. 
Within her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 
She opanad— fovnd no writinf , bat baliatd 
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i^iecOT of motey nriAiHf tnelote^, 

ISihrer and gold.—* I •buddcred at tht alght/ 

tSaid Margaret, * for I knew It wna hit hand 

Which placed it there : and ere that daj was ended, 

Tbu long and anzinaa &Hf ! I learned ftom One 

Sent hither by my Hmband to impart 

Tbe heavy newp,— that he had joined a Troop 

or Soldlert, going tn a distant Land. 

—He left ne thoe — he could not gather boarl 

To take a farewell of me ; for he feared 

That I ahould (bilow with my Babee, and alak 

Bene«tb tbe miaery of that wandering Life.* 

•*Tbia Tale did Margaret tell with miny tMuv: 
And, when abe ended, I bad little power 
To give her comfort, and wa« glad to take 
Bach words of hope from her own month as served 
To cheer us both : — ^hot long we had not talked 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
We parted. — *Twas the time of early spring ; 
f left ber bu^y #iib ber garden tools ; 
And well rem«»mbf>r, o*er that fence she look*d, 
And, while f paced along the foot- way path, 
Called nut, and sent a blewing after mr, 
With tender chtrerriilness ; and with a voice 
That seemed the very sound of iiappy thoughts. 

*' I roved o*er many a hill and many a dale. 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many a wood, and many an open ground, 
In ffunsbine ami in shade, in wet and fair. 
Drooping or bHthe of heart, as might beffil ; 
My lest companions now the driving winds. 
And now tbe 'trotting brooks* and whispering trees, 
And now the m'isic of my own sad steps, 
With many a short- livecf thought that passed between, 
And disappeared.— I journeyed back this way, 
When, in the warmth of Midsummer, the wheat 
Was yellow: and the soft and bladed grass, 
Springing afresh, had o*er the bay-fleld spread 
Its tender verdure. At tbe door arrived, 
I found that she was absent. In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I wailed her return. 
Her Cottage, then a cheerful Object^ wore 
fu customary look,— only, it seeibed. 
The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 
Hung down in heavier tufts : and that bright weed, 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profusely grew. 
Blinding the lower panes. 1 turned aside. 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pride of neatnem. Daisy-flowers and thrift 
Had broken their trim lines, and straggled o'er 
The paths tbey used to deck : — Carnations, onto 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no htt 
Por the peculiar pains they had required. 
Declined their languid heads, wanting support. 
The cumbrous bind- weed, with its wreaths and bells. 
Had twined about ber two small rows of peass, 
And dragged them to the eartb.— Ere this an boor 
Waa wasted.— Back I turned my restless steps; 
A Stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I sougbt. 
He said that she was used to ramble far. — 
The sun was sinking in tbe west ; and now 
I sate with ssd impatience. From within 
Her solitary Infant cried aloud ; 
Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 
The voice was silent. From tbe bench C rose; 
But neither could divert nor soothe my theaghls. 
The spot, though fair, was vwy desolato— 
The longer I remained n^tre desolate : 
And, looking rooad me, m»w I Arst obstrvod 
The eorncr stones, on eitlvr side tbe porch, 



With dull red statnt discoloured, a&d stuck o*sr 

With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the Sheep, 

That fed upon the Common, thiiber came 

Familiarly ; and found a coucbing-place 

Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 

From these tall elms ;— the Cottage-clock struck sight:— 

I turned, and saw ber distant a few steps. 

Her face was pale and thin— her figure, too, 

Waa changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 

' It grieves me you have waited here so long, 

But, in good truth, Tve wandered much of late. 

And, sometimes— to my shame I speak— have need 

Of my best prayers to bring me back again.* 

While on the board she spread our evening meal, 

She told me — interrupting not the work 

Which gave employment to ber listless hands-* 

That abe bad parted with ber elder Child ; 

To a kind master on a distant farm 

Now happily apprenticed. — ' I perceive 

You look at me, and you have cause; to-day 

I h ive been travelling far ; and many daya 

About the fields I wander, knowing this 

Only, that what 1 seek I cannot find ; 

And so I waste my time : for I am changed ; 

And to myself,* said she, * have done much wrong 

And to this helpless Infant. I have slept 

Weeping, and weeping have I waked ; my tears 

Have floWed as if ray body were not such 

As others are ; and I could never die. 

But I am now in mind and in my heart 

More easy , and I hope,' sahl she, ' that God 

Will give roe patience to endure the things 

Which I behold at home.* It would have grievedt 

iTour very soul to see her ; Sir, I feci 

The story linger in my heart ; I fear 

*Tis long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 

To that poor Woman :— so familiarly 

Do I percf ive her manner, and her look 

And presence, and so deeply do I feel 

Her goodness, that, not seldom, iu tny walks 

A momentary trance comes over me ; 

And to myself I seem to muse on One 

By sorrow laid asleep;— or bnrne away, 

A human being destined to awake 

To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom site suffered. Yes. it would have grieved 

Your very soul to see her: evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast ; 

And, when she at her table gave me food. 

She did not look at me. Her voice was low. 

Her body was subdued. la every act 

Pertaining to her bouse affairs, appeared 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self-occupied ; to which all outwani things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed. 

But yet no motion of the breast was seen. 

No heaving of the heart. While by the firs 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not bow, and hardly whence they cams. 

** Ere my departure, to her caie I gave. 
For her son's use, some tokens of regard. 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted ber to place ber trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my staff; and when I kissed her babe 
The tsars stood In ber eyes. I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give ; 
She thanked me for my wish ;— but for my hope 
Metbought, sbo did not thank me. * 

" I returned, 
And took my ronnds along this road again 
Ere on its sonny bank tbe priinroM flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Sprfisg. 
I found her sad and drooping ; sIk had learned* 
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No tidings of her Rusbind ; if h« lived, 

She knew nol that he lived ; if he were dead, 

Bhe knew not he wii dead. She itemed the same 

In perion and appearance ; bat her House 

Betpake a ileepy hand ef nefliiencs ; 

The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 

Was comfortless, and her Pmali lot of books, 

Which, in the Cottage window, hereiofote 

Had been piled up against the corner pknet 

In seora'y order, now, with straggling leavca 

Lay srallered here and there, tipen or shut. 

As thry had chanced to fall. Her Infant Babe 

Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 

And pighed amjng its playthings. Once again 

I turned towards the garden gale, and saw, 

More plainly Plill, ihat poverty and grief 

Were now come nearer to her : weeds defaced 

The hardened soil, and knots of withered crasa : 

No rldEPs there appeared of clear binck mold. 

No winter greennMS ; of her herhp and flowers, 

It seemed the better part were gnawed away 

Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw. 

Which had been twined about the slender stem 

Of a yoiin«» apple tree, lay at its root. 

The bark was nibMcd roond hy truant Sheep. 

— Marpnrei stood near, her Infant fn her Irma, 

And noting that my eye was on the tree, 

Bhe !«nid, • I fear it will be dead and pone 

Ere Robert come apain * Towards the Houae 

Together we returned : and she enquired 

If I had any hop« -—but for her Habu 

And for her little orphan Boy, >he said, 

Bhe had no wiph to lire, that she must die 

Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle lorm 

Still in its p'ace ; his Sunday garments hang 

Upon the »«elf-same nail ; his very stafT 

Btood undisturbed beliind the door. And when, 

In b!eak December, 1 retraced this way. 

She told me that her little Babe was dead, 

And she was left alone. She now, released 

From her maternal cares, had taken up 

The employment common tbnougb these Wilds, and 

gained, 
By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour's Foy 
To give lier needful help. That very tima 
Most willingly she put her work aside, 
And walked with me along the miry road, 
Heedless how far: and in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear her, begged 
That, wheresoever I went. I still would auk 
For him whom she bad lost. We parted then — 
Our final parting ; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pats era 1 returned 
Into thi's tract again. 

** Nine tedK>n8 fears ; 
From their first senara*ion, nine Ibng years, 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 
A Wife and V> idnw. Needs must it have been 
A Bore heart- waxting ! I have heard, my Friend, 
That in yon arbour oftentimes sh«f sate 
Alone, through half the vacant Babbath day ; 
And, if a dog passed by, ahe still would quit 
Tlie shade, and look abroad. On this old Beneh 
For hours she sale ; and evermore her eya 
Was busy in the distance, shapins thinga 
That made her heart beat quick. You see that path, 
Now faint,— the grass has crept o'er its grey line ; 
There, to and fro, she paced through asany a day 
Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinning the long drawn thread 
With backward ateps. Yet ever as there passed 
A man whose garments showed the soldier's red, 
Or crippled M«n4iCMit in Sailor's garb, 



The little Child who Mte to tarn tk« filM«f 
Ceased from his task : and ahe with flilteriag volet' 
Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 
Whose presence gave no comfort, wero gone by, 
Her heart waa still more sad. And by yon gate. 
That bars the Traveller*s road, she often stood. 
And when a stranger Horseman came, the latch 
Would lift, and in his face luok wistfully : 
Most happy, iff from aught discovered thmn 
Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 
Th« same sad question. Meanwhile her poor Hal 
?ank to decay : for be was gone, wboM band. 
At the first nipping of October frost. 
Closed up each chink, and with fVssb bands of straw 
Chequered the green -grown thntch. And so she Kvtd 
Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 
Until her House by frost, and thaw, and rain. 
Was sapped ; and while sho slept, the nightly daaipa 
Did chill her breaat : and in the etwrary day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 
Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence : and still that length of mad, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared, 
Fast rooted at her heart : and here, ny Friend, 
In sickness she remained; and here she died, 
hast human tenant of these ruined Walla.** 

fhe 0;d Man ceased : he saw that I waa moved ; 

From that low Bench, rising ins'ineiively 

I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 

To thank him f«»r the Tale which he had told. 

I stood, and leanint o'er the Garden wall, 

Reviewed that Woman's suflVrinss : and it seemed 

To comfort me while with a Brother'a love 

I blessed her— in the impoienre of grief. 

At length towards the Cottage I returned 

Fondly,— and traced, with Interest more mHd, 

That secret spirit of humanity 

Which, mid the calm oblivious tendencies 

Of nature, mid her plants, and weed*, and flnweis. 

And silent overgrow ines, still survived. 

The Old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 

" My Fri nd ! enough to sorrow you have given, 

The pnrpo#«i of wiisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and cheerful : and no lonper read 

The fo'ms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace Is here. 

I well remember that those very plumes. 

Those weeds, and the hi?h spear-grssa on that waD, 

By mist and silent rain drops silvered o'er. 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

Bo still an imaire of tranquillity. 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from cbante, and all the grief 

The passing shows of Being leave behind. 

Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 

Where meditation was. I turned away, 

And walked along my road in hippiness.** 

He eeased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees. 
We sate on that low Bench : and noW we fell. 
Admonished thus, the sWeet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush sang loud, and other melodies. 
At distance h^^ard, peopled the milder afr. • 
The Old Ban rose, and, with a sprightly difen 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped bia SttflT: 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the Shada; 
And, ere the atars were visible, had reached 
A VlUagt Inni-^^Nir Evening rastlDg-plaee. 
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THE EXCURSION. 

Book II. 

THE SOLITARY. 

AKOcMaKT.—The Aulhnr defcribeshit travelt witb the 
Waoderer, wIiom ebarscusr it further illutlrated— 
lioruinK aceoe, and view of a Villaf • Wake— Wan- 
derer's account of a Friend wbom be purpoaee to visit 
— Tieir, fron an eminence, of tbe Valley whicb bis 
Friend bad cbosen for bis retreat— (eeliuga of tbe 
Author at tbe sight of it— iSound ef singing from 
below— a funcMl procession— Descent into the Val- 
ley—Observations drawn from tbe Wanderer at 
eight of a Boole accidentally discovered in a re- 
cess in the Valley— Meeting with the Wanderer's 
friend, tlie Solitary— Wanderer's /)escriptiou/kf tbs 
mode of bo rial in this mountainous distinct — Soli- 
tary contrasts with Uiia, that of Uie ladlvidoal 
carried a few oiinutea before from the i^'ottage— 
Brief couversalion— The Cottage entered— descrip- 
tion of tlie Solitary's apartment— repast there- 
View from the Window of two moauwin summit*— 
and tbe Solitary's description of the Companion- 
•bip they afford bim— account of the departed In- 
mate of tbe Cottage— deecription of a grand spec 
Ucle upon the mountains, with its effect upon tbe 
Boliiary's mind— Quit the House. 

In days of yore how fortunately fared 

The Minstrel! wandering on from Hall to Hall, 

Baronial Court or Royal ; cheered wiih gifta 

Munificent, and love, and Lailies' praise ; 

Mow mntling on bis road an anmi'd Knight, 

Now renting with a Pilgrim by the side 

O/ a clear brook ,— beneath an Abbey's roof 

One evening suinpiunusly lodged ; the next 

Humbly in a religious ' Hospital ; 

Or with some merry Outlaws of the wood ; 

Or haply shrouded in a Hermit's cell. 

Him, sleeping or awake, the Robber spared; 

He walked— pmucted from the sword of war 

By virtue of that sacred Instrument 

Bis Harp, suspended at tbe Traveller's sida : 

His dear < ompanion wheresoe'er be went 

Opening from Land to Land ah easy way 

By melody, and by the charm of verse. 

Yet not the noblest of that honoured Race 

Drew happier, loftier, more empansinned thoughts 

From hit* long Journeyings and eventful life, 

Than thip obscure Itineiant had skill 

To gather, ranging through the tamer ground 

Of ihene our unimacinative days ; 

Both while he trod the earth in hamblcst guise 

Accoutred with his burthen and his staff ; 

And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 

What wonder, then, if 1, whose favourite School 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes. 
Looked un this Guide with reverential love 1 
Each with the other pifased, we now pursued 
Our Journey— beneath favourable skies. 
Turn wheresoe'er we would, he was a light 
Unfailing : not a Hamlet could we pass, 
Rarely a House, that did not yield to him 
Reraembranres : or from bis tongue call forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
Which Nature's various objects might inspire ; 
And in tbe silence of hif face I read 
His overflowing spirit. Birds and beasts. 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air. 
The fowl domestic, and the household dog, 
lo his capacious mind— lie loved them all : 
Their fighti acknowledging he fait for all 



Oft was occasion given ma to perceive 
How the calm pleasures of the paaturliif Herd 
To happy contemplatk>n aootbed his walk ; 
How the poor Brute's condition, forced to run 
IlB coorse of suffering In tbe public road, 
Sad contrast ! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Rich In love 
And sweet humanity, he was, himself, 
To the idegree tbat be desired, beloved. 
—Greetings and smiiss we met with all day long 
From faces that he knew ; we took our seats 
By many a cottage hearth, where be received 
Tbe welcome of an Inmate come from far. 
—Nor was hs loth to enter rigged Buts, 
Huts where bis charity was bisst ; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced Friend. 
And, aometimes, wheje tbe Poor Man held dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
I m patience through inaptness to perceive 
General distreaa in his particular lot ; 
Or cheiishing resentment, or In vain 
Siniggling against it, with a soul perplexed. 
And finding In herself no steady power 
To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 
From the injuatice of our brother men ; 
To bim appeal was made as to a Judge ! 
Who, with an understanding heart, allayed 
The pe rturbation ; listened to the plea : 
Resolved the dubious point ; and sentence gave 
So grounded, so applied, that It was heard 
With aoflened spirit— even wlien it condemned. 

Such Intercourse I witnessed, white we roved, 
Now as his choice directed, now as mine ; 
Or both, wiih equal readiness of will. 
Our course subaihiing to the changeful breeze 
Of acrident. But when the rising sun 
Had three times called us to renew our walk. 
My Fellow-traveller, with earnest voi^e. 
As if the thought were but a moment old, 
(Maimed absolute donti lion for the day. 
We started— and he led towards the hills. 
Up through an ample vale, with higher bills 
Before us, mountains stern anri deimlaio ; 
But, in the majesty of distance, now 
Bet off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with ai^rial softness clad, 
And beautified with morning's purple beams. 



The Wealthy, the Luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or piensure, ere their lime, 
May roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bcKtride, to raine 
From earth the du^t of morning, slow to rise; 
And Thev, if blest with health and hearts at ease. 
Shall lack not their enjoyment :— but how faint 
Compared with oura ! who, pacing side by side. 
Could, with an eye of leisure, look on all 
That we beheld ; and lend the listening si'nse 
To every grateful sound of earth and air : 
Pausing at will— our spirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 
And pure aa dew bathing their crimson leaves. 

Mount slowly, Bun ! that we may jr>urney long, 
By this dark hill protected from thy beams ! 
Such is the summer Pilgrim's frequeht wish ; 
But quickly from among our morning thoughts 
'Twaa chased away: for, toward the western side 
Of the broad Vale, casting a casual glance, 
We saw a throng of People ;— wherefore met 1 
Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 
On the thrilled ear, and flags uprising, yield 
Prompt answer: they proclaim the annual Wake, 
Which tbe bright season favours.— Tabor aad Pipe 
In parpoae Join to baaten aad reprove 
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The laggard Rustic ; ani repay with boon 
Of merriment a party-coloured Knot, 
Already formed upon the Village green. 
—Beyond the limits of the shadow cast 
By the broai hill, glistened upon our sight 
That gay Assemblage. Round them and above, 
Glitter, with dark rcceasfs interposed. 
Casement, and collage- roof, and stems of treee 
Half-veiled in vapoury cloud, the silver steam 
Of dews fat t melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeams smitten. Like a mast 
Of gold, the Maypole shines ; as if the rays 
Of morning, aided by exhaling dew, 
With gladsome influence could re-animate 
The faded garlands dangling from ita sidea. 

Said I, " The music and the sprightly scene 

Invite us ; shall we quit our road, and join 

These festive matins 1"— He replied, " Not loth 

Here would I linger, and with you partake, 

Not one hour merely, but till evening's close, 

The simple pastimes of the day and place. 

By the fleet Racers, ere the Sun be set. 

The turf of yon large pasture will be skimmed ; 

There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall contend: 

But know we not that he, who Intermits 

The appointed task and duties of the day, 

- Untunes full ofi the pleasures of the day ; 

Checking the finer spirits that refuse 

To flow, when purposes are lightly changed t 

We must proceed— a l<*nffth of journey yet 

Remains untraced." Thru, pointing with hie staff 

Raised toward those craggy summits, his Intent 

He thus imparted. 

" In a spot that lies 

Among yon mountain fastnesses concealed. 
You will receive, before the hour of noon. 
Good recompense, I hope, for this day's toil— 
From sight of one who lives secludt^d there, 
I<onesome and lost : of whom, and whose past life, 
(Not to forestall such knowledge as may be 
More faithfully collected from hImselO 
This brief communication shall suflice. 

" Though now sojourning there, he, like myself, 
Bprang from a stock of lowly parentage 
Among the wilds of Scotland, In a tract 
Where many a sheltered and well-tended plant, 
Bears, on the humblest ground of social life, 
Blossoms of piety and innocence. 
Such grateful promises his youth displayed : 
And, having shown in study forward zeal. 
He to the Mini«try was duly called; 
And straight incited by a curious mind 
Filled with vague ht»pe«, he undertook the charge 
Of Chaplain to a Milliory Troop 
Cheered by the Highland Bagpipe, as they marched 
In plaided vest,— bis fellow-countrymen. 
This Ofiice filling, yet by native power 
And force of native inclination, made 
An intellectual Ruler In the haunts 
Of social vanity— he walked the World, 
Gay, and affecting graceful gaiety; 
Lax, buoyant— less a Pastor with his Flock 
Than a Soldier ambng Soldiers— lived and roamed 
Where Fortune led:— and Fortune, who o(\ proves 
The careless Wanderer's Friend, to him made kaowo 
A blooming Lady— a conspicuous Flower, 
Admired for beauty, for her sweetness praised ; 
Whom he had sensibility to love. 
Ambition to attempt, and skill to win. 



Youtb*a eeasoB yet with hfai wai acareely put. 

And she was in youth's prime. How full their joy. 

How free their love! nor did that love decay, 

Nor joy abate, 'tHI, pitiable dmm ! 

In the short course of one undreaded year 

Death Masted all.— Death suddenly o'ertbrew 

Two lovely Children— all that they posse»ed f 

The Mother followed :— miserably bare 

The one Survivor ptood ; he wept, he praye4 

For his dismissal ; day an* alght, compelled 

By pala to tarn his thoughts towards the grave , 

And face the regions of Eternity. 

An uncomplaining apathy displaced 

This aiigaish ; and, indifferent to delight, 

To aim and purpoee, he consumed bis days, 

To private interest dead, and public care. 

So lived he ; so be might have died. 

" Bat BOW» 

To the wide worW^s astonishment, appeared 

A glorious opening, the nntooked-for dawn. 

That promiaed everiaatkig joy to Prance ! 

Her voice of social uansport reached even him ! 

He broke from bis contracted bouoda, repaired 

To the great City, an Emporium tlien 

Of golden expectations, and receiving 

Freights every day from a new world of hope. 

Thither bis popular taientt he transferred ; 

And, from the Pulpit, seakioely maintained 

The cause of Christ and civil liberty. 

As on?, and moving to one glorious ead. 

Intoxicating service ; I might say 

A happy service ; for he was sincere 

As vanity and fon-'ness for applautte, 

And new and shapeless wishes, would allow. 

" That righteous Cause (such power hath Freedom) 
bound, 
For one hostility, in friendly league 
Ethereal Natures and the worst of Slaves ', 
Was served by rival Advocates that came 
From regions opposite aa heaven and hell, 
One courag«t seemed to animate them all : 
And, from the daazliiig conquests da^y gained 
By their united efforts, there arose 
A pntud and most prevumptuuus confidence 
In the transcendant wbdum of the age. 
And her disi.ernmeut ; not alone in rights. 
And in the origin and bounds of power 
Social and temporal; but in laws divine. 
Deduced by reason, or to faith revealed. 
An overweening trust was raised ; and fear 
Cast out, alike of person and of thing. 
Plague from this uuinn spread, whose subtle baa* 
The strongest did not easily escapt* : 
And He, what wonder! look a mortal taint. 
How shall I trace the change, how bt^ar to tell 
That he broke faith with them whom he had Iat4 
In earth's dark chambers, with a Christian's hope ! 
An infidel contempt of holy writ 
Stole by degrees upon his mind ; and hence 
Life, like that Roman Janus, double-faced ; 
Vilest hypocrisy, the laughing, gay 
Hypocrisy, not leagued with f«*ar, but pride. 
Smooth words be had to wheedle simple souls ; 
But, for dlMiples of the inner school. 
Old freedom was old servitude, and they 
The wisest whose opinions stooped the leaei 
To known restraints : and who most boldly drew 
Hopeful prognosticatl»»ns fr«»m a creed. 
That, In the light of false philosopy, 
Spread like a halo round 1i misty moon, 
Widening Its circle as the storms advance. 



" For this fair Bride, most rich in gifts qf mind, 
Kor sparingly endowed with worldly wealth, 
His ORice be relinquiithed ; aad retired 
from the world's nolico to a rtiral Home. 



" His sacred function was at length renoanced « 
And every day and every place enjoyed 
The unshackled Layman's natural liberty ; 
Specfh, manneis, morals, all withoat disgiMtt. 
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I do not wiak U wrong bim ;— thotgh the oomrM 

Of private life IkeoUniM^y die|»U]red 

Unhallowed acikuie— planted like a crown 

Upon the ineoJent arpiring brow 

or •piirtoQs notinne— worn ae open algna 

or prejudice aubdued— he btlll retained, 

*Mid tuch abasement, what be bad received 

From nature — an Intcnee and glowinf; mind. 

Wherefore, when bumbled Liberty grew weak, 

And mortal sicknees on her f^ce appeared, 

He coknired objects to bis own devire 

As with a Lover's pastion. Yet his mooda 

or pain were keen as those of better mem, 

Nay keener — as his fortitude was less, 

And he continued, when worse days were come, 

To deal about hii* sparklinft eloquence, 

8trui;gliM|r agMinst the strimgc reverse with xeal 

That ^nwed like happincM ; but, in despite 

Of all this outside bravery, wirhin. 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope : 

For moral dignity, and strength of mind, 

Were wanting; and simplicity of Life; 

And reverence for himself; and, fast and best, 

Confiding thoughts, through love and fear of Him 

Before whose sight the troubles of this world 

Are vain as billows In a tossing sea. 

*' The glory of the times fading away. 
The splendour, wtvich had given a festal air 
To pelf-importance, hallowed it, and veiled 
From his own i>ight, — this gone, he forfeited 
Ail joy in humsn nature; was consumed. 
And veied, and chafi'd, by levity and scorn. 
And fruiile«s indignation ; galled by pride ; 
Made desperate by contempt of Blew who throve 
Before his Might in power or fame, and won. 
Without desert, whHt he desired; weak men, 
Too weak even for his envy or iiis liaie ! 
Tormented thus, after a wandering course 
Of dioconient, and inwardly oppresl 
With malady — iu part, i fear, provoked 
By weariness t>f life, he fixed Mm Home, 
Or, :aiher say, caie down by very chance, 
Among these rugged hills; where now he dwcUa, 
And wastes the sad remainder of his hours 
In s«>ir-iiidulging spleen, that doth not want 
lis own voluptuousness ; — on thin resolved. 
With this content, that he will live and die 
Forgotten,— at safk distance from a ' world 
Not moving to his mind.' ** 

These serious words 
Closed tlie preparatory notices 
That served my Fellow-traveller to beguile 
The way, while we advanced up that wide Vale. 
Diverging now (as if his quest had heen 
flomi! secret of the Mountains, Cavern, Fall 
Of water— or some boastful Eminence, 
Ren.iwned for splendid prospect far and wide) 
We scaled, without a track to ease our steps, 
A steep ascent ; and reached a dreary plain, 
With a tumultuous waste of huge hill tops 
Before us ; savage region I which I paced 
Dispirited : when, all at once, behold ! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly Vale, 
A lowly Vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as If the spot 
Had been, from eldest time by wish of theirs. 
So placed, to be shut out from all ihe world ! 
Uni like it was In shape, deep as an Urn; 
With rocks encompaned, save that to the South 
Was one small opening, where a heatb-rlad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 

A liquid pool that glittered In the sun, 

And one bare Dwelling ; one Abode, no more ! 

It leeoied the home of poverty and toll, 



Thrugh not of want : the little flelda, vade green 

By husbandry of many thrifty years. 

Paid cbeerfui tribute to the mourland Houae. 

— ^Tliere crows the Cock, single in his domain : 

The small birds find in spring no thicket there 

To shroud them ; only from the neighbouring Vaita 

The Cuckoo, stiaggling up to the hill tops, 

Shoateth faiut tidings of aome gladder place. 

Ah ! what a sweet Recess, thought I, Is here \ 
Instantly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a bed of heath ;— full many a tipot 
or hidden beauty have 1 chanced to espy 
Among the moui^talns ; never one like this; 
So lonesome, and so perfectly secure : 
Not melancholy — no, for it is green, 
And bright, and fertile, furnished in itself 
With the few needful things thai life require^. 
—In rugged arms how soft It seems to lie, 
How tenderly protected ! Far and near 
We have an image of the pristine earth, 
The planet in its nakedness; were thia 
Man's only dwelling, sole appointed seat. 
First, last, and single in the breathing world, 
It could not be mure quiet: peace is hero 
Or nowhere ; days unruffled by the gale 
Of public news or private ; years that paaa 
Forgei fully ; uncalled upon o pay 
The common penalties of mortal life. 
Sickness, ur nccident, or grief, or paiq. 

On these and kindred thoughu intent I Uj 
In silence musing by my Comrade's side, 
He also »i]ent : whnn from out the heart 
Of that profound Abyss a solemn Voice, 
Or several voices in one solcnm sound. 
Was heard— ascending : mournful, deep, and slow 
The Cadence, as of Ptialms— a funeral liirge ; 
We listened, looking down upon the Hut, 
But seeing no One: meanwJ.ile from below 
The sirain continued, ppiriiual^as before; 
And now didtinnly could I recognitm* 
Thene words :-" SkaJi in the Orare tky Uw ht knamn. 
In Dfath thy fattkfulnr^t ?"—'* Gtid rest his soul!" 
The Wanderer cried, abruptly hreaking silence,— 
'*Ue is departed, and finds peace at last!'* 

This scarcely spoken, and those holy stmlna 
No: ceaxing, forth appeared in view a band 
Of rustic Persons, from behind the but 
Beariug a Coffiu in the midst, with which 
Thry shaped their course along the sloping side 
Of that small Valley : singing as they moved ; 
A sober company and few, the Men 
Bareheaded, and all decently attired ! 
Some steps when they had thus advanced, the di^o 
Ended ; and, from the stillness that ensued 
Rf^nvering, to my Friend f said. " Yon spake, 
Methought, with apprehension that these rites 
Are paid to Hlni u|»on whofie shy retreat 
This day we purposed in Intrude.*'—" I did so. 
But let us hence, that wc may learn the truth : 
Perhaps it Is not he but some; One else 
For whom this pious service is performed ; 
Some other Tenant of the Solitude.'' 

So, to a steep and difllicult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag to crag, 
Where passage could be won ; and, as the last 
Of the mute train, upon the heathy top 
Of that ofTsloping Outlet, disappeared, 
I, more impatient in my downward course, 
Had landed upcm easy ground ; and there 
Stood waiting for my comrade. When behold 
An object that enticed my steps aside ! 
A narrow, winding Entry opened out 
Into a platform— that lay, ibeepfold-wise. 
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EncloMd between an upright bim of rock 

And one old mots-grown waU; — a cool Recew, 

And fanclfal! For. where the rock and wall 

Met In an angle, hung a penthouse, framed 

By thrusting two rude ttaves into the wall 

And overlaying them with mountain sodt ; 

To weaiher-fend a little tnrf-buili teat 

Whereon a full-grown roan might rest, nor dread 

The hunting aunthine, or a transient shower ; 

But the whole plainly wrought t»y Children's bands ! 

Whose skill had thronged the 0oor with a proud show 

Of baby-houses, curiously arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornaments ( f walks betwsen, 

With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 

And gardens Interposed. Pleased with the sight, 

1 could not choose but beckon to my Guide, 

Who, entering, round him threw a careless glancs» 

Impatient to pass on, when I exclaimed, 

" Lo ! what it here r* and, stooping down, drew forth 

A Bo«»k, that, in the midst of stones and moss 

And wreck of party-coloured earihern-ware 

AptJy disposed, bad lent its help to raise 

One of those petty structnret. "Gracious Heaven!** 

The Wanderer cried, ** it cannot but be his. 

And he is gone t" The Bo«»k, which in my band 

Had opened of Itself (for it was swnin 

With searching damp, and seemingly had lain 

To the li\|urious elements exposed 

From week to werk,) I found to be a work 

In the French Tongue, a Novel of Voltaire, 

His famous Optimist. " Unhappy Uan !** 

Exclaimed my Fiiend: " here Uien has been to bim 

Retreat witliin retreat, a sheliering-place 

Within how deep a shelter ! He had fits, 

Even to the last, of genuine tenderness, 

And Iov«>d the haunts of children here, no doubt, 

Pleasing and pleased, he shared their simple sports, 

Or sate companionless ; and liere the Book, 

Left and forgotten in his careless way, 

Must by the Cottage Children have been found : 

Heaven bless tbem, and their inconsiderate work ! 

To what odd purpose have the Darlings turned 

This sad Memorial of their hapless Friend !*' 

" Me,*' said I, " mmt doth it surprise, to find 
Boeh book in such a place !"— *• A Book it is," 
Be answered, " to the Person suited well. 
Though little suited to »urrounding things; 
*Tls strange, I grant ; and stranger siill had been 
To see the Man who owned it, dwelling here. 
With one poor Shepherd, far from all the world ! 
Now, If our errand hath been thrown away. 
As from these intimations I forebode, 
Grieved shall I be— less for my sake than yours ; 
And Isast of all for Him who is no mure." 

By this, the Book was in the Old Man's band ; 
And be continued, glancing on the leaves 
An eye of scorn ; " The Lover," said he, '' doomed 
To love when hope hath failed him— whom no depth 
Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 
Bath yet bis bracelet or his lock of hair. 
And that is joy to him. When change of times 
Hath summoned Kings to scaffolds, do but give 
The faithful Servant, who must hlHe his head 
Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 
A kerchief sprinkled with his Master's blood, 
And he too hath hiii comforter. How poor, 
Beyond all poverty how destitute. 
Must that Man have been left, who, hither driven, 
Flying or seeking, could yet bring with him 
No ie^nr relique, and no better stay. 
Than this dull product of a Scoffer's pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride !— I did not fear 
To ux you with this Journey ;"— mildly said 
My venerable Friend, as forth we stepped 



Into the presence of the ehcerfiil light— 

" For I have knowledge that yon do not ihiiak 

From moving spectacles ;•— but let ua on.** 

So speaking, on be went, and at the word 
I followed, till be made a sudden sund : 
For full in view, approaching through a gate 
That opened from the enclosure of green fields 
Into the rough uncultivated ground, 
Behold the Man whom he had fancied dead I 
I knew, from bis deportment, mien, and drees, 
That it could be no other; a pale face, 
A tall and meagre person, in a farb 
Not rustic, dull and faded like himself! 
He saw us not, though divtant but few steps; 
For he was bupy, dealing, from a store 
Upon a broad leaf carried, choicest strings 
or red ripe currants; gilY by which be strove, 
With intermixture of endearing words, 
To soothe a Child, who walked beside him, weeping 
As if discons<ilate. — *' They to the Q|-ave 
Are bearing him, my little One," he said, 
'* To the dark pit ; but he will feel no pain ; 
His body is at rest, his soul in Heaven." 

More might have followed— but my honoured Friend 
Broke lo upon the Speaker with a fmnk 
And cordial greeting —Vivid was the light 
That flashed and sparkled from the Other's eyes ; 
He was all fire : the sickness fmm his face 
Passed like a fancy that is swept away; 
Hands Joined he with his Visitant,— a grasp, 
A n eager gra^p ; and many moments* space, 
When the first glow of pleasure was no more. 
And much of what had vanished was returned, 
An amicable smile retainml the life 
Which it had unexpectedly received, 
Upon his hollow cheek. " How kind,** he said, 
" Nor could your coming have been beuer timed ; 
For thiii, you see, is in our narrow world 
A day «f sorrow. I have here a Charge** — 
And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 
The sun-burnt forehead of the weeping Child— 
" A little Mourner, whom it is my task 
To coMifort ;— but how came Ye I— if yon track 
(Which doth at once befriend us and betray) 
Conducted hither your most welcome feet. 
Ye could not miss the Funeral Train— they yet 
Have scarcely disappeared.'* " This blooming Child,** 
Said the Old Man, *' is of an age to weep 
At any grave or solemn spectacle. 
Inly diiitressed or overpowered with awe. 
He knows not why;— but he, perchance, this day. 
Is shediling Orphan's tears ; and you youmelf 
Must have sustained a Iors.*'— " The hand of Death.'* 
He answered, *' has b«en here; but cuuld not well 
Have fallen more lightly, if it had not fallen 
Upon myself."— The Other le(\ these words 
Unnoticed, thus continuing. — 

" From yon Crag, 
Down whose steep sides we dropi»ed into the Vale, 
We heard the hymn they sang— a solemn sound 
Heard any where, but in a place like this 
'Tie mure than human ! Many precious ritce 
And customs of our rural ancfstry 
Are gone, or stealing from us ; this, T hope, 
Will last for ever. Often have 1 stopped 
When on my way, 1 could not chuse but stop, 
So much I fell the awfulness of Life, 
In that one mouient when the Corse ia liAed 
In silence, with a hush of decency, 
Then from tlie thresliold moves Willi song of peace, 
And confidential yearnings, to its home. 
Its final home in earth. What traveller— who— 
(How far soe'er a Stranger) does not own 
The bond of brotherhood, when be sees them gO| 
A mute Proceasion on the bouselese road ; 
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br pifrint ^f ■('Be tinitle Wntmeat 

Or chiat«red dwellings, wh«re afaio ihejr rwim 

The mnnitory voice 1 Bui mnot of all 

It tourbet, it conflrms, and elevates, 

Then, when the Body, soon to be conatfned 

Asbet to ashea, dual bequeathed to duBt, 

la raised froan the church-aiple, and forward borne 

Upon the shoulders of the next in love, 

The nearest in afTeetion or In blood ; 

Yea, by the v«ry Mourners who had knelt 

Beside the Coffin, resting on irs lid 

In silent frief tl eir nnupilfted heads. 

And heard meanwhile the Psalmist's moomAil plaint, 

And that moat awful seriprcrre which dedarss 

We shall not sleep, but we shall all be chancsd ! 

— Have I not seen 1— Ye Hkewlsa may have seen — 

Son, Husband, Brothers— Brothers side by side. 

And Son and Father also side by side, 

Rise from that posture : — and In conrert move. 

On the freen lu-f following the vested Priest, 

Four dear Supporters of one senmlesa Wfifht, 

From which they do not shrink, and under which 

They Isint not, but advance towards the grave 

Step af>er stefi^— together, with Cheir Arm 

Unhidden fares; he that Suffers hioat 

He outwardly, and in#ardly perhaps, 

The most serene, with most undaunted eye! 

Oh ! bleiit are they who live and die like these. 

Loved witbauch love, and with aucb aorrow mourned !'* 

"That poor Man taken hence tcrday,** replied 
The Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smila 
Which did not please me, '* must be deemed, I fear, 
Of the unblest; for he will surely sink 
Intfi his mother earth without such pomp 
Of grief, depart without occasion given 
By him fur such array of fortitude. 
Full sevent> winters hath he lived, and mark ! 
Tills simple Child will mourn his one abort hour, 
And 1 shall miss htm ; scanty trihate ! yet. 
This wanting, he would leave the sight of nfen, 
If love were his sole claiiii up'^n their care, 
Like a ripe date which in the uesert fKlli 
Without a hand to gather h." At thia 
I Interposed, though loth to sprik, and eald, 
** Can it be thus among so small a band 
As ye must needs be here 1 In such a place 
I would not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Of a departing cloud."— •• *Twas not for love" 
Answered the sick mnn with a careless voice — 
** That I came hither; neither have I found 
Among Aasoriates who have power of speech, 
/ifor in such other converse aa is here. 
Temptation io (irevslling as to change 
That mood, or undermine my first resolve." — 
Then, speaking in like careless sort, he said 
To my benign Companion,—" Pity 'tie 
That fortune did not guide y6u to this bouse 
A fefir days earlier ; then ^ou'd you have seen 
What stutr the Dwellers in a Solitude, 
That seem^i by Nature hollowed out to be 
The seat and bosom of pure innocence. 
Are made of; an ungrtfciona matter thti! 
Which, for truth's sake, yet hi remembrance too 
Of past discussions with this zealoua Friend 
And Advocate of humble life, I now 
Will force upon his notice; undeterred 
By the example of hia own pure course. 
And that respect and deference #bich a Son! 
May fairly claim, by niggard age enriched 
In what ahe valuea most— the lote of God 
And his frail creature Man :— hot ye shall bear. 
I talk — and ye are standing in the sun 
Without refreshment !'* 

Saying this, be led 
Towudf tkc Cocttge ;— homely waa the spot ; 



And, to my fisellnf, ere we renebed th« d«6r, 

Had almost a forbidding nakedneaa ; 

Leas fair, I grant, even painfully less fair^ 

Than It appeared when from the beetling rock 

We had looked down upon it. All witbiui 

As leA by the departed company, 

Was silent ; and the solitary clock 

Ticked, aa I thought, with melancholy sennd.— > 

Following our Guide, we c^omh the cottage ataira 

And reached a amall apartment dark and low, 

Which was no sooner entered than our Host 

Said gaily, " This is my domain, my cell, 

My hermitage, my cabin, — what you wili^— 

1 love it belter than a snail his house. 

But now Ye shall i>e feasted with our beat." 

So, with more ardour than an unripe girl 

Left one day mistress of her mothei's stores, 

He went about nis boitpitable task. 

My eyes were busy, and my thoughta no less, 

And plea«ed I looked upon my grey-bair**d Friend, 

As if to thank him ; he returned that look. 

Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. What a wreck 

Had we around ua ! scattered was the floor, 

And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and ahelf, 

With bonks, maps, foivils, withered planta and flowen, 

And tufts of mountain mnas : mechanic toola 

Lajr intermixed with scraps of paper, — aome 

Scribbled with verae - a broken angling-rod 

And shattered teleMope, together linked 

By cobwebs, stood within a dusty nook ; 

And instruments of music, some half- made, 

Some in distract, bung dangling from the waUfl. 

— But speedily the promise waa fulfilled ; 

A feut before ua, and a courieoua Boat 

Inviting us in glee to sit and eat. 

A napkin, white as foam of that rough brook 

By which it bad been bleached, o'erapread the board ; 

And was itself half covered with a load 

Of daintleR. — oaten bread, curd, cheeav, and ereanr. 

And cakes of butter curiously embossed. 

Butter that had imbibed from meadow-flowera 

A golden hue, delicate aa their own. 

Faintly reflected in a lingering stream; 

Nor lacked, for more delight on that warm day, 

Our Table, small parade of garden fruits. 

And wliortle-berries from the mountain-side. 

The Child, who long ere this had stilled his sobe, 

Wan now a help to his late Comforter, 

And moved, a willing Page, aa be waa bid, 

Ministering to our need. 

In genial mood, 
While at our pastoral banquet thus we sate 
Fronting the window of that little Cell, 
I could not, ever and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaka, 
That fmm some other Vale peered into thla. 
" Those lusty Twins," exclaimed our host, " if ber* 
It were your lot to dwell, would aoon become 
Your prised Companions. — Many are the note* 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draWa fortb 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heatha, and daabing 

shores ; 
And well those lofty Brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert— chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they All 
With roaring pound, that ceases not to flow. 
Like smoke, alo^ng the level of the blast. 
In miehty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fkils; 
And, in the grim and bieathleac hour of noon, 
Methinka that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder's greeting :— nor havs Nature's laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone ; a harmony. 
So do I call it, though it be the band 
Of alienee, tbongh there be no volte ;'^^iIm ekradi, 
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Tht mkt, tlM Phadowf, llfht of foMtn mai, 
MntionM of mnonliKht, all come thither — touch, 
And have an answer— thither come, and shape 
A lanfuage not unfralcome to sick hearu 
And idle apirita :>-there the Sim himself, 
At the calm cloee of tummer'a longeet da)r, 
Re8t« his lubstantial Orb ; — between those beigfata 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere in ni|rbt*s bine vatilt^ 
Sparkle the Stars, ss of their station proud. 
Thoairbts are not buxier in the mind of man 
Than the mute Aients stirring there :— alone 
Here do I sit and watch. — 

A fall of voice, 
Regretted like the Nifthtinsnile's last note, 
Had ccnrcelr closed this hirh-wrouffht Rhapsody, 
Ere with inviting smile the Wanderer said, 
" Now for the Tale with which you threatened us !*' 
'* In truth the threat escaped me unawares ; 
Should the tale tire you, let this chsillpnge stand 
For my ezeufle. DiMevervd from mankind, 
As to your eyes and thoughts we must have seemed 
When ye looked down upon us from the crag, 
Islanders of a stormy mountain sen. 
We are not so ;•— perpetually we touch 
Upon the vulgar ordinance of the world, 
And he, whom this our Cottage hath to-day 
Relinquished, lived dependent for his bread 
Upon the laws of public charity. 
The Housewife, tempted by such slender gaina 
As might from that occasion be di«till«*d. 
Opened, as she before hnd done for me, 
Her doors to admit this homelem Pensioner ; 
The portion gave of coarse hut whotesome fare 
Which appetite required— a blind dull nook 
Such as she had— the k'un'-t nf hi<* rest ! 
This, in Itself not III, would yet have been 
111 borne in earlier life, but h»B was now 
The still coif:entedne«» of seventy venrs. 
Calm did he ^it beneath the wide-spread tree 
Of hi* old aze; and yet le*s ca'm and meek . 
Willingly meek or venerably ca'ra, 
Than slow and torpid ; paying in this wisa 
A penalty, if penally It were, 
For spendthrift feaM, excesses of his prime. 
f loved the Old Man, for I pitied him! 
A task It was, I own, to hold disroume 
With one so slow In gathering up his thoughts, 
But he WMs a cheap pleasure to uty eyes ; 
Mi'd, Inoflensive, ready in kig way, 
* And helpful to his utmost power: and there 
Our Housewife knew full well what she possessed ! 
He was her Vasnal of all libf>ar, tilled 
Her garden, from the pa-ture fetched her Klaa ; 
And, o«e among the orderly array 
Of ffay-makera, beneath 'he burning sun 
Maintained hia place: or heedfnily pursued 
His course, on errands bonnd. to other valet, 
Leading aonecines an inexperienced Child, 
Too yiNing for any prn6uble ta«k. 
So moved he like a Shadow that performed 
Substaiitini service. Mark me now, and* learn 
For what reward ! The Moon her monthly roimd 
Hath not completed since our Dame, tlie Qaean 
Of this one cottage and this lonely dale, 
Into my little sanctuary rushed— 
Voice to a rjeful treble humanize«r, 
And features In deplorable tflsmsy. — 
I treat the asatter lightly, but, alas ! 
It ia meet serious : persevering rain 
Had fallen In torrenia ; all the mountain tope 
Wero hiddeo, and black vapours coursed their sides ; 
This had I seen, and aaw ; but, till she spake, 
Was wholly ignorant that my ancient Friend, 
Who at her bidding, early and atona. 
Had ctooib aloA to delve tlic laoorlood turf 



For winter fbel, to hit Doontidt meal 

Returned not, and now, haply, on the HelgM 

Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 

• Inhuman !*— said I, * was an Old Man'a Hf« 

Not Worth the trouble of a thousht 1— alas * 

This notice comes too late.* With joy I aaw 

Her Husband enter— from a distant Vale. 

We sallied forth together ; found the tools 

Which the neglected Veteran had dropped. 

Rut through all quarters looked for him in vala; 

We shun led— hut no answer ! Darkness nil 

Without remission of the blast or shower. 

And fears for our own safety drove ua liorae. 

I, who weep little, did, 1 will confesa, 

Th« moment I waa seated here alone, 

Hfinour my little Cell with some few tear* 

Whteh anger and resentment could not dry. 

All night the storm endured ; and, mon as help 

Had been collected from the neighbouring Vale, 

With morning we renewed our quest : the wloi 

Was fallen, the rain abated, but tha hilla 

Lay ahruuded in impenetrable nist; 

And long and hopelessly we sought in vain. 

Till, chancing on that lofty ridge to pass 

A heap of ruin, almost without walls, 

And wholly wUh«iut roof, (the bleached remaloo 

Of a small Chapel, where, in ancient time, 

The Peasants of these lonely valleys used 

To meet for worship on that central height)— 

We there e*pied the Object of our search. 

Lying full three parts buried among tofts 

Of heath-plant, under and above him strewn. 

To baffle, as he niight, the watery stf»rm : 

And there we fonnd him breathing peaceably, 

SiiUB as a child that hides itself in spon 

•Mid a green hay cock in a sunny field. 

We spake>^he made reply, but would not stir 

At our entreaty ; leas from want of power 

Than apprehension and bewildering thoiighta. 

So was he llf>ed gently from the ground. 

And with their freight theShepherdx homeward raove^ 

ThrouKh the dull mist, I following— when a atep, 

A single step, that freed me from the skirta 

Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 

Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul! 

The Appearance, instantaneously disclosed^ 

Was of a mighty City— boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-wiihdrawn into a wondrous depth,^ 

Far sinking Into splendour -wiiliout end! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, ^ 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, higii" 

UpllRed ; here, serene pavilions bright. 

In avenues disposed ; there towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless front* 

Bore eUrs— illumination of all gems ! 

By earthly nature had the effect he^n wrought 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 

The vapours h;id receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, 'twas an uniniagiunhle sight ! 

Cloud-, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald VttC 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire aky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvelk>us array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared' 

Of open court, an object like a tbrooe 

Boneatb a ahluing canopy of atate 
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Stood fixed ; Md fixed reMnblaneei were seen 

To implemenui of ordinary use, 

But va«t ill tiise, in sulistance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 

In yiaion— forms uncouth of mifhttest power 

For admiration and my»terinus awe. 

Below me was the earth ; this little Vala 

Lay low beneath my feet ; 'twas vii^ible — 

1 saw not, but I felt that it was there. 

That which I saw was the revealed abode 

Of opirits ill heaiiiude : my heart 

dwelled in my breast. — ' I have bwn dead,* 1 cried, 

* And now I live ! Oh ! wherefore do I livel* 

And with that pang I prayed to b«> no more! 

— But I forget our Charge, as utterly 

I then forgot him:--there I stood and gazed; 

The apparition fadfd not away. 

And I descended.— Having reached the House, 

I found iu rescued Inmate safely lodged, 

And in serene pnsre«csion of himself. 

Beside a genial fire ; that seemed to spread 

A gleam of comfort o'er his pallid face. 

Great slmw of jny the Housewife made, and truly 

Was glad to find her coniicience set at ease ; 

And not lera glad, for tnke of her good n ime, 

That the poor Sufl^erer bad escafied with life. 

But, though he seemed at first to have received 

No haim, and uncomplaining as before 
Went through his usual tasks, a silent change 
Boon showed itself ; he lingered three short weeks ; 

And from the Cottage hath been borne to day. 

" So ends my dolorous Tale, and glad I am 
That it i« ended " At these words he turned— 
And, with blithe air of open fellowship, 
brought from the Cupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who wnuid be merry. Seeing this, 
My grey-hairt'd Friend said courteously — " Nay, nay, 
You have regaled us as a Hermit ought; 
Now let us fbrth into the sun !"— Our Host 
&oae, though reluctantly, and forth we went 
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THE EXCURSION. 

Book UI. 

DESPONDENCY. 

AROVMBKT.-Images in the Valley— Another Recess in It 
entered and described — Wanderer's sensations— Soli- 
tary's excited by the same objects — Contrast be- 
^aen these — Despondency of the Solitary gently re. 
proved— Conversation exhibiting the Solitary's past 
and present opinions and feelings, till he enters upon 
bis own Hisior)- at length— His domestic felicity — 
afllictions — dt-jectlon — roused by the French Revolu- 
tion— DI«>nppointment and disgust — Voyage to Amer- 
ica—disappointment and dlngust pursue him — his re 
turn — His languor and depression of mind, from want 
of faith in the great truths of Religion, and want of 
confidence in the virtue of Mankind. 

A HDMMtNO Bee— a little tinkling Rill— 

A pair of Falcons, wheeling on the wing, 

In clamorous agitation, n>und the crest 

Of a tall rock, their airy Citadel— 

By each and all of these the pensive ear 

Was greeted. In the silence that ensued, 

When through the Cottage-threshold we had paaaed, 

And, deep Within that lonesome Valley stood 

Once more, beneath the concave of a blue 

And cloudless sky. — Anon ! exclaimed our Host 

Triumphantly dispersing with the taunt 

The shade of discontent which on bis brow 

Had gatJiered,- " Ye bSTe left my cell,— but see 
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Bow Nature hems you in with friendly araas ! 

And by her help ye are my Prisoners still. 

But which way shall I lead you ?— bow cootrive, 

In Spot so parsimoniously endowed. 

That the brief hours which yet remain, may reap 

Some recompense of knowledge or delight V* 

So saying, round he looked, as If perplexed ; 

And, to remove those doubts, my grey-haired Friend 

Said—" Shall we uke this pathway for our guide 1— 

Upward it winds, as if, in summer heats. 

Its line had first been fashioned by the flock 

A place of refuge seeking at 'the root 

Of yon black Yew-tree ; whose protruded bougbfl 

Darken the silver bosom of the crag. 

From which she draws her meagre sustenance. 

There In commodious shelter may we rest. 

Or let us trace this Streamlet to bin source ; 

Feebly it tinkles with an earthly sound, 

And a few steps may bring us tu the rpot 

Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and green herba^ 

The mountain Infant to the sun crtiips forth. 

Like human Life from dorknens."— A quirk turn 

Through a strait pas^ape of encumbered ground, 

Proved that such hope was vain :— for now we stood 

Shut out from prospect of the open Vale, 

And saw the water, that composed this Rill, 

Descending, disembodied, and diflused 

O'er the smooth surface of an ample Crag, 

Lofty, and steep, and nuked as a Tower. 

Ail further progress here was barred ;— And who,* 

Thought I, if master of a vacant hour. 

Here would not linger, willingly detained 1 

Whether to such wild objects he were led 

When copious rains have magnified the atrean 

Into a loud and white-robed Waterfall, 

Or introduced at this more quiet time. 

Upon a semicirque of turfclad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A maaa of rock, resembling, as It lay 
Right at the foot of that moiot precipice, 
A stranded Ship, with keel upturned,— that rests 
Fearless ol winds and waves. Three several Slonaa 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars ; and from these 
Some little space disjoined, a pair were s.on, 
That with united shoulders bor« aloft 
A Fragment, like an Altar, flat and smootb ; 
Barren the tablet, yet thereon appeared 
A tall and shining Holly, that had fnuod 
A hospitable chink, and stortd upright, 
Aa If inserted by some humsn hand 
In mockery, to wither In the sun. 
Or lay Its beauty flat before a breeze. 
The first that entered But no breeze did now 
Find entrance ;— high or low appeared no tract 
Of motion, save the Water that descended, 
Difl'used tidown that Barrier of steep rock. 
And softly creeping, like a breath of air. 
Such as is sometimes seen, and Imrdly seen. 
To bru^b the still breast of a crystal lake. 

" Behold a Cabinet for Sages built. 
Which Kings might envy!"— Praise to this effect 
Broke from the happy old Man's reverend lip; 
Who to the Solitary turned, and said. 
' In sooth, with love's familiar privilege. 
You have decried the wealth which is your own. 
Among tiieae Rocks and Stones, methlnks, I sea 
More than the heedless impress that belonga 
To lonely Nature's casual work ; they bear 
A semblance strange of power intelligent, 
And of design not wholly worn away. 
Boldest of plants that ever fnced the wind. 
How gracefully that slender Shrub looks forth 
From its fantastic birth-pluce! And I o^, 
Sooif shadowy intimatiuns baunt me bore. 
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That in thefe shows a chronicle survives 

or purpojtcs akin to \\,ofc of Man. 

Bui wrniiglil with iiii-liiicr ami than now prevails. 

— V«'ittlr?s the Stream disceiids into the jiulf 

With timid laps^c ;— and lo ! wliilc in this Strait _ 

I Ftand— the chas-ni of sl.y above my head 

I* heaven's proton nil ivst a/ure; no dv>niain 

For fickip, tiiorl-iivcd clond« to occupy, 

Or lo jioris ihroujrh, but rat er an Abyss 

In whitii the everlasting Stars abide ; 

And who.>.e ^oft glo«>u), ai d boundless depth, might 

ttmpt 
The curious eye to look for them by day. 
— HhII «:ont«niplHjion I trc ni the ptan ly tnwerR, 
Reared by the indn-trious hauil tjf hnuian art 
To lilt Ihee hijih »il»ove the niis^ty air 
And lurbuunce of ninrniunnB titi<s va»t : 
From aeadtniic provir*, that have for thee 
Meen plantnl. hither eon»e and find a L«>djre 
To wliirlj thdu mayent irsori for holier peace,— 
From who?e« aim cmtie Thou, thr«»u^'h height or depth, 
Mayesl t»enetraie, whin-ver Tiulh fhall lead ; 
Meai^urinj.' thr<aigii all d»<.'.ee», nniil the i-r.ale 
Of Tint*' ami cdn.Miou!' .\ ture disappear, 
Lost ia uuhcaichablc Kiernity :"• 

A p.«ii;'e ensued : and with minuter care 
Wo fiianned the vaiious feaiures of the Hceiie : 
And soon the Tenant of that lonely Vale 
With Courteous voice thus Ppnke— 

" I f^liould have grieved 
Hereafter, not eticnping self-reproach, 



•Since ilil« parnjrraph wa«« comp«'jird, T have rend 
wi li HI muili pleaKure, in llumeiV Theory «»f the 
t.'irth, a |i;i>Mi;ri- ^^\ple^^iIll: r<irM>|Mii'd« nf tieniimrni*;, 
exi i « d I y <.hjt »ir: of a timiiiar nature, thai i cannot 
forli» ar tn tra- hrr ihe II. 

" Siqu'd viio .Nalnra nobis dedit jipecfnrnlum, in 
hue lePi; e, ve-e trtanim.ei p.h)'f«K«ii.ho <liL'nnni, id pe- 
ine: iiiihi ^■nllli•.'l-^•«• joliiiioi ; < ntn e.\ c«I.-i.--una rnpe 
bpt-t u'abiiiHl is iid (ratn ma i- Mnlit«rianei. bine uquor 
c:i rul« rm, i liiie ii ;u mis A '|ii:i< ^ |>'«l^|H \i : nihil quidi ni 
inM'_i-< di-par ant cli>himi:e, err in >;n<» peneie. mauis* 
vii't fiiim t'T -jii^iiiaf**. lit r tluatinm ep" tarile praMu- 
h im R' II a-.;- i m » ii>. (I a< i-v.' . aii|in id qn«d iiaiura 
hic ^^» •• ;r..!>'m (•\liilM-t, feel i- it: Imlis nmuilm!*, aut 
amphiihtM li < « rinniii>d)n». Ni! il hi'- e!i pa' ^ am ve- 
TiH.-inm, ^■ d i.'j!' 'isrt ma<riiiiif i.in.et rpiod plarei mnuni- 
liMlinoMia el i^iii'niam Jipei )• inuii«-ii>i.ait:. Hinr iirii- 
tli.ir nia,i> .i t|!ial in m Mipc.ri. i m, Urqoe di;ill^aln, 
(juiiiitum mixiiniim or ii'oiuin ac its fem pi'iui; ; ihinc 
d'i.-tii|>ij-.-iniani tcrui- tat it-m et va-ta^ niole^ va.ie ele- 
vara> aut ih-pir -a?, ertriHs*. ptnju-i di ii'.es, rrc'iiiaia-, 
ci»;ir« rvaia-" omil >-itii inaqnaliei iiirliiih) P;jnuii,ex 
hat paii»', Niitniu- uniias* ei ^imp icii.i.-, ft iin\hansta 
qna dam pi.ii.i;i's; »x a Hera, niiil*ir<»rmis con(n>i'» mnv- 
liori.m coip<>:U!i». et In-aiia* reinm stia^rig- <jnas«uin 
intm bar, iimi mbi^ aMcnjns aui f ppidi, xed confiacli 
luuiidi rndi la, an:*- oinloii baliere Uiibi visiif i^nni. 

" In hiitrnli.- n .»■ innn ibiis erat aliqnid iiiholi n^ el 
inirubi •', .«i il \tr'.v i nori!? milii p'a( cbai iS'i, qtfi sede- 
bani, rni.<!» : «r.ii maxima ei aiii.->lma, el qua lerrani 
r« .-pieiebaMn'^iHioii ascencii ahimdinem tiiiam diji-iiiiu 
labat: qua vr.o mace, borreiidutn p»-a'e» ps, el qmu-i ad 
iierpendic u!nm fa«:ia, instar parieii«<. I'lu'tyiea facie* 
Ilia niarioii iu\'^ eraf liev^s nc unl:ornii!» (qtmd in rupi- 
bu!» aiiqnaitdci observare licet) ac si J'ci^»^a fui-wi ^ 
Biiniuio ad imniM. in illo pla.io ; vel tcrrie inniu aliquo, 
BU? fnlmiite, diviiMn. 

" Ima parh ropin erat cava, rerc«»u?quc hnhiilt, et 
sateos (>|Hcus, » oMlei* in vacuum luonl'-m : i^lve natiirlV 
pii(Je;n laeioji, Bier expti«»« mari, et uiidarnm crebrii* ic- 
tibus : III hr. iiiim cum iiKj-etii rueliant el frapore, 
a*fftuanti.>< ma i-' tlMrins : quo.- iteriim '-pnmanies reddi- 
dit a'lirnm, 1 1 «|^l;l^ i ab imo vi-ntre evonmh. 

»• Di'XliiiiiJ I •• I"- iiiOiiiiti ♦•rat pfarij|>iiim. nf-pern snxo 
el niid{i caute ; '"ini^imm nt.n adib nciibxi.at Naturu. 
arboribm* u:p<M» orii:i;nm : «t r»r«»pe pe<1»-in inonii.« rivus 
limpidir aqua p.' rn( it ; qui ciiin viclnam vallem Irri- 
gaverai, lento molii jjerprnp, et |K»r varh^fl im-andros, 
qua»:i ad protr;(iietid;>ni vitain, in innpno mari abtiorp- 
tu» subifo peiiii. D'liiqne In jifinimo Venice promori- 
torii, commode emleebat paxnm.cniiiiKidebamcrtntem- 
plabuiiduij- VnJ • aegii>t i gfde?", Re;te d gi.a : Aucufta 
rupc-s, semper mihi meinoranda !" P. 89. TeUuri» 
Thearia tacra, 4-c. Editio gtcunda. 



If from my poor Retirement ye bad gon« 

Leaving this Nook unviNlted : but, tn snotb, 

your unex».ccied pres«nee had so roused 

My spirits, that they were beni on enterprise ; 

And, like an ardent Hunter, I l<ugot. 

Or, shall f say ?— di^lained, the game that lurks 

At my own door. The shapes before our eyes 

And their arrangement, doubtle^-!i miM>t be deemed 

The sport of Nature, aided by blind Chanc* 

Rudely to mock the works of toiling Man. 

And hence, this upright Shaft of unhewn Stone, 

From Fancy, willing to sei off her stores 

By sounding TiiICK, hath acquired the name 

Of Pomp^y's Pillar; that I gravely sryle 

My Thehan Obe isk ; and, there, behold 

A Druid Cr«»mleeh I— thus I entertain 

The antiquarian humour, and am p'easml 

To tkim along the surfaces of things, 

Berulling harmlessly the lifthss hours. 

But if the spirit be oppreR.«<'d by sense 

Of instnbi'iiy, revolt, decay. 

And chnnffe, and empiine<is, ihe*e freak* of Nature 

And her blind helper. Chance, do thrn suffice 

To quit ken, and to atrcravare — to feed 

Pity and worn, and melancholy pride. 

Not has than that hu«e File (r'rom some abysi 

Of mortal power unquej-tionablv sprung) 

Whose lioary l)i«d« ni of |»endenl rocks 

rrtnfines the shrill-viced wMr'wied, round and round 

Fddying within its vast circumference. 

On Sarum's naked plain ;— than pyramid 

Of E 'vpi, iinpub verted, undUpolved , 

Or Syiia's marble Ruins towering hich 

Above the sandy Oej-erl, in the Iiiht 

Of sun or mo«.n,— Forfive me. if I say 

That an app«-arauce which hath ral*- d your roinde 

T»» an eralled pitch (the self f^ame cause 

Different effect producing) is for me 

Fraught rath'-r with dipiei^sion than delight, 

Thoui!h shame it were, could I not h»ok around, 

By ihe reflfM-iion of your pleasure, pleased. 

Vet happier in my jiiduuienl, even than you 

Wiih your bright tran»»ports fairly may l>e deemed, 

The wandering He^bnli^t,— who, clear alike 

From vain, and, ibat worse evil, vexing tbougbta, 

Casts, if he ever chance to enter here. 

Upon these uncnuih Fornn* a slisht rpgard 

Of transitory inicrest, and peeps round 

For some rare Floweiei of the hills, or Plant 

Of craggy touniaiu ; what he hopes for wins, 

Or learns, at leaj't, that 'tis not to be won: 

Then, keen and eager, a*" a fine-nostd Hound 

By s«inl-engrf)hBlng instinct driven along 

Through wood or open field, the harmless Man 

Departs, intent upon his onward quest! 

Nor is that Fellow-wanderer, so deem I, 

Lefs to be envied, (you may trace him oft 

By scars which his activity has left 

Beside our roads and pathways, though, thank Heaven! 

This covert nook reports not of his band) 

He who with pocket hammer smiles the edge 

Of luckless rock or prominent stone, disguised 

In weaiber-stains or crusted o'er by Nature 

With her first growths— detaching by the stroke 

A chip or splinter— to resolve his doubu ; 

And, with that ready an?w«r satisfied. 

The substance class^es by n-me barbarous name, 

And hurtles on; or from the fr.ipmeuls picks 

His specimen, if haply inlerveiiud 

With sparkling mineral, or should crystal cube 

Lurk in its cells— and thinks himself enriched, 

Woahhier, and doubtless wiser, than before! 

Intrusted safely each to his pursuit. 

Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 

Range; if It pJease them, speed from clime toeJlaa; 

The mind Is full— no pain ia io their sport.* 
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^ Then/* wid T, inteipotio{, " One is ne«r, 
Who eannoi but possfM in your «^teeai 
Pliice worthier still of envy. May I name, 
Wlihont tff -nee, that fair-faced Coitage-boy 1 
Dame Nature's Pupil of the lowest Form, 
Youngest Apprentice in the School of Art! 
Bim, as we entered from the open Glen, 
Vou might have noticed busily enfaged, 
Heart, soul, and hands,— in mending the defects 
Left in the fabric of a lealiy dsm, 
Raised for enabling this penurious stream 
To turn a slender mill (that new-made plaything) 
For bis delight— tiic happiest he of all !" 

*' Far bappieft,** answered the desponding Man, 
*' If, such as now he ifl, he mi?ht remain ! 
Ah ! what avails Imaeinntion high 
Or Question deep 1 what profits all that Earth, 
Or Heaven's blue Vault, is suffered to put forth 
Of impuii^e or al'uremcnt, for the Soul 
To quit the beaten track of life, and soar 
Far as she fitids a yielding element 
In past or future ; far as she can go 
Through lime or spare ; if neither in the one, 
Nor in the other region, nor in aught 
That Fancy, dreaming o'er the map of things. 
Hath placed beyond these penetrable bounds, 
W<ird«i of a^stirance can be beard: if nowhere 
A habitation, for cnnsunnT>ate good, 
Nor for propref-»slvc virtu*;,. by the search 
Can be attaiJied, — a better sanctusry 
From doubt and sorrow, than the senseles* grave ?** 

" Is this," the grey-haired Wanderer mildly said, 
•* The voice, which we #o lately overheard, 
To that same Thild, addrt'SFing tenderly 
The f 'ontMtlations of a hopeful mind ? 
* htiM body is at rrsty his soul in hearmJ* 
TheM! were your words ; and, verily, methinkf 
Wifdom is ofi-tim:>B nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar." — 

The Other, not displeased. 
Promptly rrplird— " My notion is the same. 
And I, wilboiit reliinaiire, cnuld decline 
All act uf Inquiiiiiinn w.'irttce we rice, 
And what, wlien breaMi hnth ceuKed, we may become. 
Here are we, in a bii^lit and bn athiiig World — 
Our ori;!in, wlint niaiierrt ii ? In lack 
Of worthier explnnaiiou, say at once 
Wi;h the Anieriran (a thought which suits 
The piace where now we ktand) that certain Men 
Leapt out together from a rotky Cave ; 
And thei^e were the first Parents of Mankind : 
Or, if a dilferent ironse be recalled 
By the warm suiiKhine, and the Jocund voice 
Of Insecti— chirping out their carelen* lives 
On these soft tM*di< of thyme-besprinkled turf, 
Choose, with the gay Aihenian, a conceit 
As sound— blithe rare ! wlio:«e mantles were bedecked 
With golden tiraiifhoppers, in fign that they 
Had sprung, like those b'i^ht creaturen, from the tjil 
Wherefm their endle>*s generations dwelt. 
But atop! — ihcjie theoretic fancie" jar 
On stMious mindH : then, as the Hindoos draw 
Their holy Gauges from a skiey fount. 
Even so deduce the Stream of human Life 
From seats of power divine ; and hope, or trust, 
That our Existence windi her stately course 
Beneath the Sun, like Ganges, to make part 
Of a living Ocean ; or, to sink engulfed. 
Like Niger in Impenetrable i«ands 
And utter darkness: thought whtch may be faced, 
Though corofortle<« !— Not of myxelf I speak ; 
Such acquiescence neither doth imply. 
In me, a meekly tiendiug ppirii— soothed 
By natural piety : nor a lofty mind, 
Rj pbiloaophie discipline prepared 



For calm sni J«ction to acknowledged law ; 
Pleased to have been, contented not to be. 
Such palms I boast not ;— no ! to me, who find, 
Reviewing my pu8t way, much to conilt mn, 
Little to prais^>, and nothing to iceret 
(Save fsomc renienibrnnces of dream-lika joys 
That scarcely seem to hnve belonged to me) 
if I must lake my choice between the pair 
That rule alternately the weary hourfi, 
Night is than Day more nrcr piable ; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good, appear 
A better state than waking; death thnn sleep: 
Feelingly sweet l.-* stillneKS after storm, 
Though under covert of tLe wormy ground ! 



** Yet be it said, In justice to myself. 
That in more genial times, whm I was free 
To explore the de^lliy of human kind, 
(Not as an intellectual game puri^ued 
With curiou!: subtilty, from wioh to cheat 
Irksome sentiaiinns ; but by love of truth 
Urged on, or haply by inten^e delieht 
In feeding thought, wherever thought could feed) 
I did not rank with those (too dull or nic •, 
For to my judemeni such they then appeared, 
Or too aspiring, thankless at the bciir) 
Who, in tlti.4 frame of human life, perceive 
An object wlierennfo their pouIh are ti<'d 
In discontented wedlock : nor did e'er, 
From nic, those dark imporvious nhaWe?, that liailf 
lT(»on the rrjrion whither we are bound, 
Exclude a power to enjoy the vital luams, 
or present snns.'ii'ie. — Dciiies that fl*>al 
On wings, angelic Spiriij*, I could uiuj«c 
O'er what from elih-st time we hav«' been told 

* f your brishl foinM and gloriou^^ fncnltics. 
And with the iui;is!inn'ion be rontent. 

Not wishing more; ripiiti'ig not to tread 

The little sinuous [aih <»f earthly care. 

By flc'wers embellihlied, and Uy s|irin2.«» refr'^shed. 

— • Blo%v widds of Antunin : — let your ( hiiliiig breath 

■ Take the live heibnve fr« ni the n)«nd, nud sliip 

' The 8l;arly forest of iis C'ee'i attire, — 

* And let the bursting cltnKl."* lo fury rou«e 
'The gentle Bronk-* ! — Your desolating sway,* 
Thus 1 •xclnimi'd, ' no cjuluc'ss sheds on me. 

And no disorder in yojr rage I fi'id. 
^ What digiiiiy, what bi'n'ity, in this change 

* From mild to angry, arid troni sad to gay, 

* Alternate and revolving ! Hi'W i>enign, 
' How rich iu animation nial delight, 

' How Itountiiul Ihei-e cb uk'hIk — compnred 

* Wiih aught. »a more di^irahle and lair 
' Devi«eu by Fancy for the Golden Age ; 
'Or the p''rpetunl warbling thai prevails 

' In Amady, brneath unnlteied kkies, 

'Through the bMig Year in constant qtilet bound, 

'Night huhlic^i as night, and day serene as day!* 

— But why this tedious r^to.d ? -Age, we know. 

Is garrulous ; and coliituh; N apt 

To aniitipatc the pmiugi* of Age. 

From far yc come ; and surely with a hope 

Of belter cnicrtainmenl — let us hence I" 

Loth to forsake the spot, and still more loth 
To be diverted from our presetii theme, 
I said, '* My thoughts agreeing, Sir, with yours, 
Would push this cen««ure fnrtlicr ;— fur, if smiles 
Of scorufui pity be the just re%vnrd 
Of Poesy, thus courteously employed 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of man's existence, and recast the world. 
Why should not grave Philosophy be slyledi 
Herself, a Dreamer ot a kindred slock, 
A Dreamer yet more spiriilf«s and dull ? 
Yes, shall the fine immunities she boastf 
Establish sounder titiee of esteem 
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For Her, who (all too timid and reserved 

For onset, for resistance too inert, 

Too weak for differing, and for hope too tame) 

Placed ninon^ flowery gnrdi^ns, curtained round 

With world-excluding groves, the Brotherhood 

Of 60fX Efiicurpaiis, taught— if they 

The ends of heing would secure, and win 

The crown of wisdom— to yield «P *heir souls 

To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 

Tranquility to all things. Or is She," 

I cried, " more worthy of regard, the Power, 

Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closwl 

The Stoic's heart against the vain approach 

Of admiration, and all sense of Joy V* 

His Countenance gave notice that my sen! 
Accorded little with his present mind; 
i ceased, and ho resumed. — " Ah ! gentle Sir, 
Blight, if you will, the means ; but spare to slight 
The end of those, who did, by system, rank, 
As the prime o!»j<'Ct of a wise Man's aim, 
Bpcurity from shock of accident, 
Release from fear : and chorlshod peaceful days 
For their own sakes, a<» mortal life's chief good, 
And only reasonable felicity. 
What motive drew, what impulse, I would ask, 
Through a long course of lafer alies, druvt 
The Hermit to his Cell in forest wide; 
Or what detained him, till hi.^ closing eyes 
Took their last farewell of the sun and stars, 
Fast anchored in the desert 1 — Vot alone 
Dread of the persecuting sword— remorse. 
Wrongs unredressed, or insults unavenged 
And unavengenble, defeated pride. 
Prosperity subverted, maddening want, 
Friendship betrayed, afTectifin unreturned, 
Love with despair, or grief in agony ;— 
Not always from intolerable pangs 
lie fled- but, compassed round by pleasure, sighed 
For independent hnppine«is ; craving peace, 
The central feeling of all happiness. 
Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 
A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce. 
But for its absolute self; a life of peace, 
Stability without regret or fear ; 
That haih been, is, and shall be evermore ! 
Buch the reward he sought ; and wore out life, 
There, where nn few external things his heart 
Was set, and those hi?< own ; or, if not bis, 
Subsisting under Nature's steadfast law. 

*' What other yearning was the master tie 
Of the iqonastic Brotherhood, upon Rock 
Atrial, or in green secluded Vale, 
One after one, collected from afar. 
An undissi«lvitig Fellowship t— What but this, 
The universal instinct of reprise. 
The longing for conflrmed tranquility. 
Inward and outward ; hnmhte, yet sublime: — 
The life where hope and memory are as one ; 
Earth quiet and unchanged ; the human Soul 
Consistent in self-rule; and heaven revealed 
To meditation in that quietness ! 
Buch was their scheme :— thrice happy he who gained 
The end proposed ! And, — though the same were missed 
By multitudes, perhnps obtained by none,^ 
They, for the attempt, and for the pains employed 
Do, in my present ci;nsure, stand redeemed 
From the unqualifled disdain, that once 
Would have been cast upim them, by my Voiet 
Dellvaring her decisions from the seat 
0f forward Youth :— that scruples not to solve 
Deubts, and determine questions, by the rules 
pf inexperienced judgment, over prone 
To overweening faith ; and is inflamed, 
fly courage, to demand from real life 
The test of act and sufferiof— to provoke 



Hostility, how dreadfol when it conM, 
Whether afiliction be the foe, or guilt ! 

*' A Child of earth. I rested, in that stage 
Of my past course to which these thoughts advert, 
Upon earth's native energies ; forgetting 
That mine was a condition which required 
Nor energy, nor fortitude— a calm 
Without vicissitude ; which, if the like 
Had been presented to my view elsewhere, 
I might have even been tempted to despise. 
But that which was serene was also bright; 
Enlivened happiness with joy overflowing, 
With Joy, and— oh ! that memory should survive 
To speak the word— with rapture ! Nature's boon, 
Life's genuine inspiration, happiness 
Above what rules can teach, or fancy feign ; 
Abused, as all possessions arc abused 
That are not prized according to their worth. 
And yet, what worth ? what good is given to Melk, 
More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven T 
What joy more lasting than a vernal fltiwer ? 
None ! 'tis the general plaint of huidan kind 
In solitude, and mutually addressed 
From each to all, for wisdom's sake : — This trutb 
The Priest announces from his holy seat : 
And, crowned with garlands in the summer grove^ 
The Poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 
Yet, ere that final resting place be gained, 
Sharp contradictions mny arise by doom 
Of this same life, compelling us to grieve 
That the prosperities of love and joy 
Should be permitted, oft-times, to endure 
So long, and be at once cast down for ever. 
Oh ! tremble. Ye, to whom hath l»een assigned 
A course of days composing happy months. 
And they as happy years ; the present still 
So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 
Of a congenial future, that the wheels 
Of pleasure move without the aid of hope : 
F«ir Mutabiliiy is Nature's banc ; 
And slighted Hope triY/ be avenged ; and, when 
Ye need her favours, Yc shall find her not ; 
But in bor stead— fear — doubt— and agouy !" 

This was the bitter language of the heart : 
But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone of voice, 
Though discomposed and vehement, were such 
As skill and graceful Nature might suggest 
To a Pruftcient of the tragic scene 
Stsnding before the multitude, beset 
With dark evenu. De>irous to divert 
Or stem the current of the Speaker's thougtata, 
We signified a wish to leave that Place 
Of stillness and close privacy, a nook 
That seemed for self-examination made, 
Or, for confession, in the sinner's need. 
Hidden from all Men's view. To our attempt 
He yielded not ; but pointing tu a slope 
Of mossy turf defended from the sun. 
And, on that couch inviting us to rest. 
Full ou that tender-hearted Man he turned 
A serious eye, and thus his speech renewed. 

** You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright Form of Her whom once I loved :•— 
Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 
A sound unknown to you; else, honoured Friend I 
Tour heart had borne a pitiable share 
Of what I suflTered, when I wept that k>as, 
And sufl'er now, not seldom, from the thnugbt 
That I rcmemlier, and can weep no more.— 
Stripped as I am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem ; and by the cutting blaeta 
Of self-reproach familiarly assailed ; 
I wuulj Doi yet be of suck wintry bareneee 
Rut that aome leaf of your regard alMNild huf 
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0pon my naked branebet r— lively tboufbtt 
Give birth, full often, to unguarded words ; 
I irricve that. In ynur presence, from my tongue 
Too much of frailty hath already dropped ; 
But that too much demands still more. 

" You know, 
Revered Compatriot ;— and to you, kind Sir, 
(Not to bu deenifd a Stranper, aa you come 
Following the guidance of these welcome feet 
To our secluded Va'e) it may be told. 
That my demerits did not sue In vain 
To One on whose mild radiance many gazed 
With hope, and all with pleasure. This fair Bride, 
In the devntednesfl of youthful Love, 
Preferring mc (o Parents, and the choir 
Of Kay compnnionii, to the natal roof, 
And all known places and familiar sights 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing down 
|ler trernhling expectationH. but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that Auj, a confidence suhlime 
In what I had to build upon)— this Bride, 
Young, mndefft, meek, and lieauiiful, I led 
To a low Cottaiie in a sunny Bay, 
Where the salt sea innocuoMftly breaks. 
And t^e sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon's leafy shores ;— a sheltered Hold, 
In a 8(ift clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty !— As our steps 
Approach the emijowered Abode— our choaen Seat- 
Bee, rooted in the earth, her kindly bed. 
The unendangerrd Myrtle, decked with flowera, 
Before the threshold stands to welcome us ! 
While . in the floworing Myrtle's nei«;hbourhood. 
Not overlooked but courting no repnrd, 
Th<ise native plants, the Holly and the Yew, 
Gave modest intimntinn to the mind 
flow williiig'y thtir tiid they would unite 
With the green Myrtle, to endear the lioura 
Pf winter, and pr<itect that pleasant place. 
— Wild w«'re the Wnlks upon those lonely Downs 
Track leading into Track, how marked, how worn. 
Into bright verdure, between fern and gorso 
Winding away its never-ending line 
On their smooth surface, evidence wns none: 
But, there, lay open to our dai'y haunt, 
A range of unappropriated earth, 
Where youih's nnibi:ioii>) feet might move at large; 
Whence, unmolested Wanderer*, we beheld 
The shining Giver of the Day diffuse 
His brightness o'er a tract of sea and land 
Gay as our spiriis, free as our detiires, 
Aa our enjoyments, boundless.— From those Ueifhta 
We dropped, at pleasure, into sylvan Combe; 
Where arbours ol impenetrable shade. 
And mofisy seats, detained us side b^ eide. 
With heartw at ea^e, and knowledge In our hearta 
* That all the grove and all the day waa oura.' 

" But Nature called my Partner to resign 
Her share In the pure freedom of that life, 
Enjoyed by us in common. — To my hope. 
To my heart's wiiili, my tender Mate became 
The thankful captive of maternal bonds ; 
And thoae wild path* were left to me alone. 
There could I raediiate on follies past ; 
And, like a weary Voyager escaped 
From risk and hardship, inwardly retrace 
A course of vain delights and thoughtless guilt, 
And st;lf-indulgence — without shame pursued. 
There, undisturbed, could think of, and could tbank 
Her — whose submissive spirit waa to roe 
Rule and restraint — my Guardian — shall I say 
That earthly Providence, wlioae guiding love 
Within a port of rest bad lodged me safe ; 
Safe from ttmpuiion, ud tnm danger fv t 



Strains fbllewed of aeknowledtment addrefied 

To "an Authority enthroned above 

The reach of sight; from whom, aa from their aourct, 

Proceed all visible minialere of good 

That walk the earth— Father of heaven and earth, 

Father, and King, and Judge, adored and feared ! 

These acta of mind, and memory, and heart, 

And spirit— interrupted and relieved 

By observationa transient aa the glance 

Of flying sunbeams, or to the outward form 

Cleaving with power inherent and intense, 

Aa the mute insect fixed upon the plant 

On whoae soft leaves it hangs, and from whoae cup 

Draws imperceptibly its nourishment — 

Endeared my wanderings ; and the Muther*a kisa 

And Infant's smile awaited my return. 

" In privacy we dwelt— a wedded pair — 
Companions daily, often all day long; 
Not placed by fortune within easy reach 
Of various intercourse, nor wishing aught 
Beyond the allowance of our own fire-side. 
The Twain within our happy cotiage bom, 
Inmates, and heirs of our united love ; 
Graced mutually by difference of sex, * 
By the endearing namen of nature bound, 
And with no wider interval of time 
Between their several births than served for One 
To ertaMish something of a leader's sway ; 
Yet left them joined by sympathy In age ; 
Equals in pleasure, fellows in pursuit. 
On these two pillara rested as in air 
Our solitude. 

" It soothea me to perceive. 
Your courtesy withholds not from my words 
Attentive audience. But, oh! gentle Friends, 
*s times of quiet and unbrokeu peace 
Though, for a .nation, times of blessedness. 
Give back faint cclioes from the Historian's page; 
Bo, in the Imperfect sounds of this di:»cuurse, 
Depressed I hear, how faithless Is the voice 
Which thoHe most blissful da>s reverberate. 
What special record can, or need, be given 
To rules and habits, whereby much was dune, 
But all within the sphere of little things. 
Of humble, though, to us, important cares. 
And precious interests ? Smoothly did our life 
Advance, nut swerving from the path prescribed ; 
Her annual, her diurnal round alike 
Maintained with faithful cnre. And yon divine 
The worst efl'ects that our condition saw 
If ynu imagine changes slowly wrought. 
And In their progress imperceptible ; 
Not wlnhed for, sometimes noticed with a Hgb, 
(Whaie'er of good or lovely they might bring) 
Sighs of regret, for the familiar good. 
And loveliness endeared— which they removed. 

" Seven years of occupation undisturbed 
Established seemlng'y a right to hold 
That happiness: and use and habit gave 
To what an alien spirit had acquired 
A patrimonial sanctity. And thus. 
With though ta and wishes bounded to this world, 
I lived and breathed ; moat grateful, if to enjoy 
Without repining or de«ire fur more, 
For diflferent lot, or change to higher aphere 
(Only except s«ime impulses of pride 
With no d- termined object, though upheld 
By theories witb suitable support) 
Most ffratefnl, if in auch wise to enjoy 
Be proof of gratitude for what we have ; 
Else, I allojv, moat thank lens. — But, at once, 
From aome dark aeat of fatal Power was urged 
A claim that shattered all.— Our blooming Girl, 
Caught in the gripe of Death, with such brief time 
To itmggle In as eearcety wotild allow 
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Her elwek to cb«nffe Itf CAloor, wu conveyed 

From as to refi.ins hiticcemiible ; 

Where heif;ht or depth, admits not the approach 

Of living Man, though lonping to pursue. 

— With even as hrittf a waniing — and how soon, 

With what short Interval of time between, 

I tremble yet to think of — nur last prop, 

Our happy life's only remaining slay — . 

The Brother followed ; and was seen no more! 

" Calm as a frozen Lake when ruthless Winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and ^ky, 
The Mother now remained ; as if in her, 
Who to the lowest region of the soul, 
Had been erewhile unf>eitied and disturbed, 
This second visitation had no power 
To shake ; but only to bind up and seal ; 
And to e8fAb!i«h thankfulness of heart 
In Heaven's determinations, ever just. 
The eminenre on which her spirit stood. 
Mine was unable to attain. Immense 
The space that severed ns ! But* as the sight 
Communicates with Heaven's ethereal orbs 
Incalculably distant : so, I fpit 
That consofation may descend from far ; 
(And, that is iinr-rcourse, and union, too,) 
While, overcome with speecliless gratitude, 
And, with a holier love inspired, I looked 
On her — at once superior to my woe* 
And Partner of my lo;>s. — O heavy change! 
Dimness o'er thisi clear Luminary crept 
Tnsenitibly ; — the immortal and divine 
Yielded to mortal reflux ; lier pure Glory, 
As from the pinnacle of worldly Kiate 
Wrrtchcd Ambition drop* astounded, fell 
Into a gulf ntwcurtf of silent grief. 
And keen heart-anguish — of itself ashamed, 
Tet obNtinniHy cherishing itself: 
Aful, so coni»umed, She melted from my arms; 
And Icfl ne, on this earth, diiscousolate. 

" What followed cannot be reviewed in thought ; 
Much leas, retrared in words. If She, of life 
Blameless, so inilmaie with love and joy 
And all the tender motions of the Snul, 
Had been supplanted, could 1 hope to stand — 
Infirm, dependent, and now destitute 1 
I called on dream* and vii»ioiis, to disclose 
That which is \eiitd from waking thought; conjured 
Eternity, as men constrain a Ghist 
To ap|>ear and answer ; to the grave I spalu* 
Imploringly ;--louked up, and a»ked the Heavens 
If Angela traversed their cerulean floors. 
If Axed or wandering Star could lidlnga yield 
Of the departed Spirit— what Abode 
It occupies — what consciouKPess retains 
Of former loves and inieit^ti*. Then my Soul 
Tarned inwaid,— to examine nt wliat MufT 
Time's fettera are coni|Ni»ed ; and Life was put 
To inquisition, king and profitlem ! 
By pain of heart— now checked— and now Impelled — 
The intelkfctual Power, thiough woids and things. 
Went sounding on, a dim and pfrilous way ! 
And from those transports, and these toils abstruse. 
Some trace am f enabled to retain 
Of time, else lost;— existing onto me 
Only by records in myself not found. 

*' From that abstraction I was roused,— and how t 
Even as a thouchiful Shepherd by a flash 
Of lightning startled in a gloomy cave 
or these wild hills. For, lo ! the dread Baatlte, 
With «ll the chambers in iu horrid Towers, 
Fell to the ground : by violence o'erthrown 
Of indignation ; and with shouts that drowned 
The crash It made in falling ! From the wrtek 
A fold^ PiJaea roae, or aeemed to rls«, 



The appointed Seat of tqultftbla Law 

And mild paternal Sway. The potent abock 

I felt : the trnnsformniion I perceived. 

As marvellously seized m.n in that moment 

When from the blind mist issuing, I beheld 

Glory — beyond all glory ever seen, 

Confusion infinite oi' heaven and earth. 

Dazzling the souL Meanwhile, prophetic harpa 

In every grove were ringing, 'War sh:ill cease; 

' Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured 1 

> Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to dack 

•The Tree of Liberty .'—My heart rebounded; 

My melancholy voice the chorus joined ; 

— ' Be joyful all ye Nations, in all Lands, 

' Ye that are capable of Joy b« glad ! 

' Henceforth, wliate'er Is wanting to yourselvaa 

' In others ye shall pmuipily flnd ;— and all 

' Enriched by mutual and reflected wealth, 

' Shall with one heart honour their common kind.* 

** Thus was I reconverted to the world ; 
Si»clety became my giittering Bride, 
And airy hop(>s my Children.— From the deptka 
Of natural pass'on, seemingly escai>ed, 
My soul ditfused heiself in wide embrace 
Of institutions, and the foims of tilings; 
As they exist In mutable array, 
Upon life's surface. What, though in my veina 
There flowed no Gallic blood, nor had 1 breathed 
The air of France, not less than Gallic zeal 
Kindlid and burnt among the saplena twigs 
Of my exhausted heart. If bufy Men 
In sober conclave met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whoMe living threads should streick 
beyond the seas, and to the fanhest pole, 
There did I wit, ai»iitiing. If, with noiso 
And acclamation, crowds in open air 
Expressed the tumult of tlielr minds, my voice 
There mingled, heard or not. The uowers of aonf 
I leH not uiiinvok(*d : and, in still groven, 
Where mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 
Of thanks and exfM'ctuiion, in at cord 
With their belief, I sans Saiurnian Rula 
Returnid, — a progeny of golden jears 
Perniined to descend, and Blem mankind. 
— With proniises the Hebrew Srripiurea teem: 
I fell the invitatinn ; and resumed 
A iong-fUFpended < fl)re in the H(»UKe 
Of pnh:ic worship, wiiere, the glowing phraaa 
Of ancient Inspiration serving me, 
I pnunised ali^o, — with undaunted tiust 
Foretold, and sdded prayer In prophecy ; 
Tne admiiaiion winning of the crowd ; 
The help desiring of the pure devout. 

" Scorn and rontrmpi forbid me to proceed ! 
But History, Time's slavish Scribe, will t«|| 
How rapidly the Zealots of the cause 
Di>banded— or In hoKtile ranks apn«ared ; 
Some, tired of honext service ; these, outdone. 
Disgusted, therefore, or appalled, by ainia 
Of fiercer Zealots— so Cftiifnsion reigned. 
And the more faithful were compelled to exclaim, 
As Brutus did to Virtue, * Liberty, 
* 1 worshipped Thee, and find thee but a Shade!* 

*' Such recantation had for me no chsrm. 
Nor would I bend to It ; who ahould have grieved 
At aught, however fnir, that bore the mien 
Of a conclusion, or catastrophe. 
Why then conceal, that, when the simply good 
In timid seiflshneea withdrew, 1 miught 
Other support, not aerupulnua whenc« it came. 
And, b> what compromise It siund, not nicef 
Enough if notions seemed to be high pitched, 
And qualiti^ determined. — Among men 
So ( baractered did I maintain a strife 
Hopele*, and atill more kopelem every ko«r; 
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But, !■ the proeeatt I befni to fe«l 

Thar, If the rinancipation of the world 

W<fre niisMHl, I »honld at lenst Mcure my own, 

And be in part comp<*ii(Uit(d. For riffhta, 

Widely— InvHeratfcly usurped iipmi, 

I fipake wlih vehemence ; «nd promptly velzed 

Whate'er Abstraction furnii>hvd for my needa 

Or purpn«e«i ; nor scrupled to proclaim, 

And prnpnpale, by lib«-riy of life, 

Those ntw prriiiinHons. N.»t that I rejoiced, 

Or even found plfa«^nre, in Kucit vasrrani conree, 

For its own like ; but farthest from the walic 

Which 1 had trod in happiness and peace, 

Wna most invitirift to a troubVd mind : 

Thnt, in a utrnpplinir and > intern pered world, 

Bnw a fi*'dnciive iniase of derfelf. 

Yet. mark the contrwdSnionn of which Man 

Is still th^ sport ! Here Nature wns my guide 

The Nature of the dihsoiutt* ; but Thee, 

fosterini! Nature ? I rfjected— rmlled 
At others' te«rs in pity ; and In scorn 

At thf»se, which thy sofr Inflnenre sometim*'i drew 
From my unguarded heart.— The tranquil ^Iiores 
Of Britain circumscribed me: el^e, perhaps, 

1 miffht have been entanfJed anione deeds, 
Whirh, now, as inlamnus, I shou?d abhor— 
Despise, as jiensele!«s : for my spirit rolit'hed 
S'ranfely the exasperation of il;ai Land. 
Whirh turned an anpry beak a«rainst the down 
Of iicr own breast ; confounded into ho|ie 

Of disencumbering thus her fretful wiuga. 

—But all WHS quieted by iron bonds 

Of mi i'ary sway. The shifting alms, 

The moral interests, the creative miffht, 

The varied function* and hlffh attribuicfl 

Of civil Action, yielded to a Power 

Formal, and odious, and contemptible. 

—In Bri'ain, rti'ed a panic dread of chanfe ; 

The weak were prai«ed, rewarded, and advanced ; 

And, from thr impu'se of a just di>daln, 

Once more di'l 1 retire into mvself. 

There feeline no contentment, I resolved 

To fly, for sateruard, to fome foreieu shore. 

Remote from Europe ; from her blasted hopes ; 

Her fields of carnage, and polluted air. 

" Fresh b!ew the wind, when o'er the Atlantic Main 
The Ship went irlidinK with her thoughtless crew ; 
And who among tiieni but an Fxile, freed 
From discontent, indiOerent, pleased lo sit 
Among the busily-employed, noi more 
Wi.h obllaaiiou charged, with service taxed, 
Than the locise pendant— to the idle wind 
Upon the tall mast streaming —but, ye Powera 
Of soul and sense — myi«ieriously allied, 
O, never let the Wretched, if a cluilce 
Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 
To a long voyage ou the silent deep ! 
For, like a Plague, will Memory break oat ; 
And, in the blank and B«)litude of things, 
Up«m his Spirit, with a fever's strength. 
Will Conscience prey.— Feebly most they have felt 
Who, In old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 
Were turned on me— the fare of her I loved ; 
The Wife and Mother, pitifully filing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable ! 
Where now that b<tasted liberty 1 No welcome 
From unknown Objects I received ; and those, 
Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 
Did, in the placid clearness of the night. 
Disclose, had accurations to prefer 
Against my peace. Within the cabin stood 
That Volume — ^as a compass for the soul— ^ 
Revered amonf the Nations. 1 implor«il 
lis gttiduet ; but the iafUlAbta support 



Of faith was wantinf. Tell me, why reftised 
To One by storms annoyed and adverse winds ; 
Perplexed with cunents ; of his weakness sick ; 
Of vain eid -avours tired ; and by his own. 
And by his Nature's, ignorance, dismayed ! 

" Long- wished for sight, the Western World appeared ; 
And, when the Ship was moored, I leaped ashore 
Indignantly— resolved to be a Man, 
Who, having o'er the past no power, would live 
No longer in subjection to the past. 
With abject mind— from a tyrnnnic Lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured. 
So, like a Fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
Some boundary, which his Followers may not cross 
In prosecution of thei- deadly chase, 
Respiring I looked round —H«»w bright the Sun, 
How promising the Breere ! Can aught produced 
In the old World compare, thought I, for power 
And majesty with this gigantic Stream, 
Sprung from the Desert t And behold a City 
Fresh, youthful, and aspiring ! What are these 
To me, or 1 to them 1 As much at least 
As He desires that they should be, whom winds 
And waves have wafted to tils distant shore. 
In the condition of a damazed sc*'d. 
Whose fibres cannot, If they would, take root. 
Here may I ronm at large ; — my business Is, 
Ronniing at large, to oh^erve, and not to feel ; 
And, therefore, not to act— ronvincid that all 
Which bears the name of action, howsoe'cr 
Begiiuiing, ends in servitude— still painful. 
And mostly profitless. And, sooth to say, 
On nearer vUw, a motley stiectncte 
Appeared, of high pretentions— unreproved 
But by the obstreperous voice of higher still ; 
Bit Passions strutting on a petty stage ; 
Which a detached Spectator may regard 
Not unamosed. — But ridicule demanda 
Quick change of objects ; and, to laugh alone, 
At a composing distance from the haunts 
Of strife and follv, -thoush it be a treat 
As choice as musing Leisure can bestow ; 
Yei, in the very centre of the crowd. 
To keep the secret of a p«>lgnant scorn, 
Howe'er to airy Demons suitable, 
Of all Unsocial courses, Is least fit 
For the groiss spirit of Mankind, — the one 
That soonest falls to please, and quickliest turns 
Into vexation. — Let us. then, I said. 
Leave this unknit Republic to the scourge 
Of her own passions ; and to Regions haste, 
Whoiie shades have never felt the encroachinf axe, 
Or soil endured a transfer In the mart 
Of dire rapacity. There, Man abides. 
Primeval Nature's Child. A Creature weak 
In combination, (wherefore else driven back 
So far, and of his old inheritance 
So easily deprived T) but, for that cause, 
More dignified, and stronger in himself; 
Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 
True, the Intelligence of social Art 
Hath overpowered his Forefathers, and soon 
Will sweep the remnant of his line away; 
But contemplations, worthier, nobler far 
Than her destructive energies, -attend 
His Independence, when al<mg the side 
Of Mississippi, or that Northern Stream* 

* " A man Is supposed to improve by going out Into 
the World, by visiting London. Artificial man does ; 
he extendx with bis sphere ; but, alas ! that sphere is 
microscopic : it is formed of minutie, and he surrenders 
his genuine virion to the artist, in order to embrace it 
in his ken. Hi:< bodily senses grow acute, even t«i bar- 
ren and inhuman pruriency ; while his mental become 
proportionally obtuse The reverse is the Man of Mind : 
fie who Is placed in the sphere of Nature and of 0<id, 
BiCbi be a mock at TattaxaaH's aad Brookea's, mnd m 
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That tpreada Into sueceisire leai, he wftlka ; 
Pleased to perceive hio own unshackled life, 
And his innate capacities of soul, 
There imaged : or, when having gained the top 
Of Bitvne commanding Eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne'er beheld, be thence surveys 
Rt-ginns of wood and wide Savannah, vast 
Expanse of unapprnpriaied earth, 
With mind that shedg a tight on what he sees ; 
Free as the Sun, and lonely as the Sun, 
Pouring above his bend its nidiaiice down 
Upon a living, and rejoicing World ! 

"So, westward, toward the unviolnted Wooda 
I bent my way ; and, roaming far and wide, 
Failed not to greet the merry Mncking-bird ; 
And, while the melancholy Muccawitis 
(The sportive Bird'x companion in the Grove) 
Repeated, o^er and o*er, liis plainiive cry, 
I sympathized at leisure with the sound ; 
But that pure Archetype of human greatness, 
I found him not. There, in his stead, appeared 
A Creature, squalid, vengeful, and impure ; 
RemorBoless, and suhntisrive to no law 
But suptir»titioua fear, and abject sloth. 
—Enough is told ! Here am I— Ye have beard 
What evidence I seek, and vainly seek ; 
What from my Fellow-beings I require, 
And cannot find ; what 1 myself have lost, 
Nor can regain ; how langiidly I look 
Upon this visible fabric of the World, 
May be divined— perhaps it haih been said : — 
But spare your pity, if there be in me 
Aught that deserves respect : for I exist- 
Within myseli'— not conifortlesa.— The tenour 
Which my life holds, he readily may conceive 
WlioeVr hath stood to watch a moun*ain Brook 
In some still passage of its course, and seen, 
Within the depths of its capacious breast, 
I verted uees, aifd rorkst and azure sky ; 
And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam, 
And conglobated bubbles undissolved, 
Numerous as atars; that, by their onward lapse. 
Betray to sight the motion of the stream, 
Else imperceptible ; meanwhile, is heard 
A softened roar, a murmur ; and the sound 
Though soothing, and the little floating i^les 
Though beautiful, are both by Nature charged 
With the same peniiive ufRce ; and make known 
Through what perplexing labyrintiis, abrupt 
Precipitations, and untoward straits. 
The earth-born Wan'*erer hath passed; and quickly. 
That respite o>r, like traverses and toils 
Must be again encountered.— Huch a stream 
Is human Life ; and so the Spirit fares 
In the best quiet to its course allowed ; 
And such is mine, — save only for a hope 
That my particular current soon will reach 
The unfathomable gulf, where all is still !'* 

sneer at St. Jameses : he would certainly be swallowed 
alive by the first Pizarro that crossed him :— But when 
he walks along the River of Amazons; when he rests 
his eye on the unrivalled Andes: when hi* mfMsuresthe 
Jong and watered Savannah ; or contemplates from a 
sudden Prfimontiory. the dUtant, vast Pacific — and feels 
biuMielf a Freemaifin this vast Theatre, and command- 
ing each ready produced fruit of this wilderness, and 
each progeny of this titre^m— His exultation is not le^s 
than Imperial. He is as gentle, too, nx he is great: His 
emotions of tenderuess ke«M> pace with his elevation of 
aentiroent ; for he says, * These were made by a good 
Being, who, unsought by me, placed me here to enjoy 
them.' He becomes at once a r'hild and a King. His 
Diind is in himself; from hence he artues, and O'om 
bence he acfSi and he artues unerringly, and acta ma- 
fisrerially : His mind in himself is also in his God ; and 
therefore he loves, and therefore he s<»ars."— From the 
notes upon The Hurricane, a Poem, bj/ fVilliam Gilbert. 
The Reader, I am sure, will thank me for the above 
Q,uoutlon, which, though from a strange book, la one 
of the finest panages of modern Eogliab prnee. 



THE EXCURSIOr^. 

Book IV. 

DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 

Aroumkiit.— State of feeling produced by the fore* 
going Narrative — A belief in a superintending Pro* 
vidence the only adequate support under afllicrion— 
Wanderer's ejaculation — account of his own devo- 
tional feelings in youth invoU'ed— Acknowledges the 
diflSculiy of a lively faith — Hence immoderate sor- 
row — doubt or despondence not therefore to lie in- 
ferred — Consolation to the Solitary — Exhortations — 
How received — Wanderer applies his discourse to 
that other cause of dejection in the Solitsiry's mind 
— disappointment from the French Revolution — 
States grounds of hope — insists on the nereiwslty of 
patience and fortitude with respect to t' e course of 
great revolutiort* — Knowlidse the source of tran- 
quillity— flural S'llltude fnvnnrnhle to knowledge of 
the Inferior Creafure««— Ptudv of their hnbim and 
ways recommended — Exhortation to hiwlily exer- 
tion and Ctmimnnion with Nature— Morbid Soli- 
tude pitiable — Piipersti'ion better l^an apathy — 
Apat' y and d»«tlMitlon unknown in the infancy of 
society — The various modes of Rellpion prevented 
it — illustrated in the Jewish, Persian, Rahvlonian, 
Chaldean, and Grecian modes of belief— Solitary 
Int^rpones — Wanderer points out the influence of 
relielous and imapinatlne feeline in th^ humble 
ranks of society — Illustrated from present and past 
times — Thei»e principles tend to rerall exp'oded su- 
perstitions and pop/»ry — Wanderer rebuts thin charre, 
and contraots the dignities of the Imaelnarion wi h 
the presumptive Ilttlenesjs of certain modem Phl- 
losophe-s— Recommends other lights and guides — 
Asserts the power of the Soul to regenerate her- 
self—Solitary asks how— Rep'y — Personal appeal — 
Hnppy that the imatriuation and the afleetlons mi- 
tigate the evils of that intellrctuni slavery which 
the calculating understanding is apt to proilnce — 
Exhortation to activity of body renewed — How to 
eommnne with Nature — Wanderer conclud»*s with a 
legitimate union of the imnnrlnation, afl^ert'ons, un- 
derstanding, and reason— Effct of his discourse—' 
Evening — Return to the Cottage. 

^caa closed the Tenant of that lonely vale 
His mournful Narrative— commenced in pain, 
Tn pain commenced, and endel wi'hont peace: 
Yet tempered, not unfrequently, with straina 
Of native feelint, grateful to our minds; 
And doubtless yielding some relief to hla, 
While we sate l{<tefiing with compas«inn dae. 
Such pity Vet surviving, with firm voice 
That did not falter though the heart was moved,* 
The Wanderer said— 

" One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only ; — an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, however 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Beinf 
Of Infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting Ibem to good. 
—The darta of anguish Jix not where the eeal 
Of suflfering hath been thoroughly fortifiiNl 
By acquiescence lu the Will Supreme 
For Time and for Eternhy; by faith, 
Faith absolute In God, including hope, 
Atid the defence that lies in boundless lova 
Of his perfections; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently ; ill-done, or left undone, 
To the dlilKmour of tala holj Namt- 
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l^otil of buf Souls, and lari^ard of the world ! 
Sustain, Thou only canct, the sick of heart ; 
RfHiiore their hiniruid spirit*, and recall 
*rheir lost affections unto The« and thine !** 

Then, as we i!fflu«d from that covert Nook, 
tie thus continued— lifting up his eyes 
To Heaven—" How heauiit'ul this dome of fky, 
And the vnst hills. In fluctuation fixed 
Ai thy command, how nwf'ul * Shall the Soul, 
Human and rational, report of Thee 
Even less than these?— Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee wiih impngsiioned voice: 
My lips, that niny forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget thee here: where Thou hast built, 
For thy own glory, in the wlldern«?*!8 ! 
Me did^t thou constitute a Priest of thint. 
In such a Temple as we now behold 
Reared for thy prei^ence : thereforn, ahi f bound 
*ro worship, here, and every where— as One 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 
From cliildhood up, the ways of poverty; 
^rom unreflecting ignorance preserved, 
And from di hn»!<inent rescued.— By thy grace 
The pnrticic divine remained unquenched ; 
And, *Diid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 
'Thy biiunty caused to f1i>nriBh deathlet^s flowers. 
From Paradise transplanted; wintry age 
Impeods ; the frotit will gather round my heart; 
And, if they wither, 1 am woriiA than dead! 
— Come, Labour, when the worn-out frame requiras 
Perpetual sabbath ; come, distense and want ; 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense ; 
But leave me unahuted trust in Thee — 
And let thy favour, to the end of life, 
Inxpire me with ability to geek 
Repo«e and hope among eternal things — 
Father of heaVen and earth! and I nm rich, 
And will pos«e»> my ftortion in content ! 

"And what are things Eternal ?— Powers depart," 

The grey-haired Wanderer steadfani'y replied, 

Anvwerins the question which himself had asked, 

" PoisseHjiions vanitih, and opinions change, 

And Passion^: hold a fluctuating scat: 

But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists ;— immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forma. 

Which an abstract Intelligence supplies; 

Whose kingdom is, whern Time and Space are not. 

Of other converse which mind, soul, and heart, 

Do, with united urgency, require. 

What more that may not perish 1 Thou, dread Source, 

Prime, self'existing Cause and Eid of alt. 

That, In the scale of Being fill their place, 

Above our human reeion, or b^lnw. 

Set and sustained ;— Thou— Who didst wrap the cloud 

Of Infancy around us, that Thyself, 

Therein, with our simplicity a while 

Mitrhtet>t hold, on earth, communion undisturbed-* 

Who frrm the anarchy of dreaming sleep, 

Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 

And touch as gentle as the morning li^ht, 

Restorest us, doily, to the powers of sen^e, 

And reason's steadfast rule — Thou, Thou alone 

Art everlasting, and the blessed Spiiils, 

Which thou includes!, as the Sea her Waves: 

For adnraiion thou endur'st ; endore 

For consciousness the nuitions of thy Will ; 

For apprehension those transcendent truths 

Of the pure Intellect, that stand as laws, 

(Submission constituting strength and power) 

Even to thy Being's infinite majesty ! 

This Universe shall pat>t away— a work 

Glorious ! because the shadow of thy might, 

A atep, or link, fer iaieroourve irttto Thee. 
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Ah ! if the time must come. In which my feet 

No more shall stray where Meditation lends. 

By flowing stream, through wood, or craury wild} 

Loved haunts like these, the uninipii>oiied Mind 

May yet have scope to range among her own. 

Her thoughts, her images, her high desires^ 

If the dear faculty of t>ight should fail, 

Still, it may be allowed me to remember 

What visionary powers of eye and soul 

In youth were mine; when, statiotied on llie top 

Of some huge hill— expectant, t beheld 

The Sun rit^e up, from distant climes returned 

Darkness to chat^e, and ^letp, and iiing the day 

His bounteous gift! or saw him toward iJic Deep 

Sink— with a retinue of flaming Ciouds 

Attended ; then, my Spirit was entranced 

With joy exalted to beatitude; 

The measuie uf my soul was tilled with bliss, 

And holiest love ; as earth, ^ea, air, with light, 

With pomp, with glory, with maguitkeuce I 

" Those fervent raptures are for ever flown ; 
And, since their dale, my Soul hath undergone 
Change manifold, lor Letter or for worse : 
Yet cease I not to ^lrupg!e, and ns-pire 
Heavenward ; and chide the jnit vi' nic that fiags, 
Through sinful cIujIcp ; or diead ncres^^iiy, 
On human Nature fr( in above imposed. 
'Tis, by Ci>nipaiiaon, an ea>y iJi?k 
Earth to despise ;* hut, to ronver*Je with Heaven — 
This is not easy:— to reliiiquisli all 
We have, or hope, of h:i|(jii»iesj* and joy. 
And stand in freedom loo.^encil from thii? world, 
I deem not ardiioiis: — but niupt needs confess 
That 'tis a tiling impo!l^il^le to finme 
Conceptions equal to the P«)Ul'i4 desires; 
And the most difticult of tatkt" to krfp 
Heights wliirh the i-ojil i< crn:| eicnt to paio. 
— Man is of riiist : ethereal Imps are his, 
Which, when they rhouUI t-usi.nii ihenirdvos alofl 
Want due collsi^t« nee : lik«' a pllnr ol tujoke. 
That With m.1je^tic eiieit.'y tr(;ui earth 
Rises; but, havirg ier.cli<d il:e thinner air. 
Melts, and di<?olves, and is i.o liin;^ef feecn. 
From this itifiinitiy of mortal kind 
Sorrow proreu'n, which elr-e were not ;— ai least, 
If Gri f be st n»eil:ing halU.wed aid ordained, 
If, in proporticn, it be just Ht;d meet, 
Throufzh this, 'li.x able to n:ain:.'.in iis hold, 
In that excos i*'liiih Cotihci»r;«e di.-appiiivts. 
For who could titik and settle to il :ii (oiut 
Of selfihhnefs ; so ^en^(•l♦^R wt.o rotild be 
As long and peri^eveiit gly to nuuiu 
For any Object of his love, renioxtd 
From this unstable wor!d, it I.e could fix 
A satir'fying vi< w upon that state 
Of pure, imperi^ha^^le bles^erin^ ^s, 
Which Reason pioinises, and Holy Writ 
Ensures to all Believer.* ?~Yet inidtrust 
Is of isUch incapacity, niethiiiks, 
No natural branrh ; d«>|inriilenry far lof««. 
— And, if there be who^e tender frfwne.; Imve drooped 
Even to the dust : apparently, tliiinij!h weight 
0( an^ui^li unreliev«d, and lack of power 
An aponizing sorrrw to transmute. 
Infer not hence a hrpe from ihff-e withheld 
When wanted most ; a coiifidrnce iinjiaired 
So pitiably, that, liavinK ceased to see 
With bodily eyes, they are home d. wn by love 
Of what is lofef, and jterich thron^rh refjr»t. 
Oh! no, full ofl the Iniiocmt Sutlercr tees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 

• See, upon this subject, Baxter's tno«t inter* sfintr re- 
view of his own opinioitK and sentiments in the decline 
of life. It may be found (Istelv reprinted) in D^ 
Wordsworth's Erelesiasticai Jitography. 
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To retiHte the Vlpinn, with InteriFC 

And over-constant vRirnlng— tlipre- -thrre Ilcf 

The exceM, by v.'.iirli the balance is deniroyed. 

Too, too contracted ore these walls of tief-h, 

This vital warmth too cold, these visunl orbs, 

ThoiiRh Inconceivahiy endowed, loo dim 

For any passion of the »ouI That leadi 

To ecstasy : and, all the rroolced paiba 

Of time and chang*- dndalnlng, takes lla coune 

Along the line of r»mitles!« d« sires. 

1, speaking now from snrh disorde-- free, 

Nor rapt, nor crnvir?, hut in eelUed peace. 

I cannot doubt thai Tl»ey whom you deplore 

Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, ^hall wake 

From pirep, and dwell wiih God in endless love. 

Hope, below this, coiini-sts not with belief 

In mercy, carried infinite dt'firees 

Beyond the icndernei^s of human heart* : 

Hope, bolow this, consiM."< not with belief 

In p'^tfert VVis^ilom, gniding niiphiici-l Power, 

That tind* no limits but her own pure Will. 

" Here then we res: : not fenrinc for onr creed 
The wnr«!t thnl hnnian r(■n^nniIl? can achieve, 
To unsei'lo or p« rp!ox it: y«t with pain 
Acknow'ed'-i!!?. and grifvons ?elf-r«-prnach. 
That, though Immovably convinced, we want 
Zeal, and ilin viiiuc to exist by faith 
As SuMiers live by conrace: as, by strength 
Of heart, the Sailor fipM)s« with roaring seas. 
Alas! tlie cndownionl of immortal Power 
Ij. ma'chfd uncq-inlly with custom, time,* 
And doniiiieerinji (a* ultic? of sense 
III all ; in most with snperndjU d foes, 
Idle teniptMiion.-— (tpen vaniiies. 
Ephemeral oQV[iring of the unblushing world ; 
And, in the private rej^iens of the mind, 
111 governid prl^^ions, rankiinjrs of despite, 
Iminodcraie v.i-.lie;', pining discontent, 
Distress and care. What then remains 1-To seek 
Those helps, for lii." occasions ever near, 
Who lacks not will to use them; voW8, renewed 
On the first nioii<.n of a holy thought ; 
Vigils of ron!tnip!aiion ; prai^e ; and prayer, 
A Stream, wliirh, from the fotiniain «»f the heart 
Issuing, iHWever a<l>Iv, ikwIh re flows 
Without ar^e^-s of unexpec ed strenrth. 
But, above all, the victory is m».sl sure 
For Him, who, t-eekins faith by virtue, strives 
To yield eniiie sniinii S'ion to the Inw 
Of rnnf^eieiice; Conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As Cod's most iniiiiiate Pufence in tht» soul, 
And his most pcilcct iningc in the world. 
—Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard; 
Tnc^e helps Koli* It ; and a stendfast seat 
Plinl! then be yours among tie hajpy few 
W^bo dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
p. ns of the morning. For >our nobler Part, 
Ere dlsencun bered of her mortal chains, 
Doubt shall be qinlNd ai d trrnble cl astd away; 
With only such decree of sadm ss left 
As may support bingings of puie desire; 
And Btrenpiben love, rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the Grave." 

Wliiie, in this strain, the venerable Sage 
Ponied forth bis aspirations, and announced 
His judprncMs, near that lonely lie use we paced 
A p!oi m preen »• ward, seemingly preserved 
By iNaiiire's care from wieck of scattered stones. 
And fr< m encroachment of encircling heath: 
Small space! but, tor reiterated step**, 
Smooth and commedi<»us; as a stalely deck 
Which to and fro the Mariner is used 



♦ This subject is treated at length In ibe Ode on In- 
timations of immortality from recoli«ctioDs of eaily 
childhood. 



I To tread for pastime, talking with bis IfatM, 
Or Iiaply thinking of far-distant Friends, 
While the Ship glides before a steady breeze. 
Siillniss prevailed around us: and the Voice, 
That spake, was capable to lift the soul 
Toward regions yet more tranquil. But, methonfhl, 
That He, whose fixed despondency had given 
Impulse and motive to that strong discourse, 
Was less upraised in spirit than abashed ; 
Shrinking from admonition, like a man 
Who feels, that to exhort, is to reproach. 
Yet not to be diverted from his aim, 
The Sage continued—" For that other loss, 
The loss of confidence in social Man, 
By the unexpected transports of our Age 
Carried so high, that every thought— which looked 
Beyond the temporal destiny of the Kind 
To many seemed superfluous; as, no cause 
For such exalted confidence could e'er 
Exist; so, none is now for fixed despair ; 
The two extremes are equally disowned 
By reason ; If, with sharp recoil, from one 
You have been driven far as Its opposite. 
Between them seek the point whereon to build 
Sound expectations. So di.ih he advise 
Who shared at first the illusicm; but was soon 
Cast from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature gently gave, in woods and fidda ; 
Nor unreproved by Providence, thus speaking 
To the inattentive Children of the World, 

• Vainglorious Generation '. what new power* 

• On you have bi.en conferred ? what gifts, withheld 

• From your Progenitors, have Ye received, 
•Fit recompense of new desert 1 what claim 

• Are ye prepared to urge, that my decrees 

• For you should undergo a sudd* n change ; 
'And the weak functions of one busy day, 

• Reclaiming and extirpating, perform 

• What all the slowly-mi ving Years of Time, 
'With their united force, have left undone 1 
' By Nature's gradual processes be taught ; 

• By Story be confounded I Ye aspire 
' Rashly, to fall once more ; and that false fruit, 
' Which, to your over-weening spirits, yielda 
' Hope of a flight ceb'slial, will produce 
' Misery and shame. But Wisdom of her w>na 
' Shall not the less, though late, b«j justified.' 
Such timely warning," said the Wanderer, "gave 
That vbionary Voice; and, at this day, 
When a Tartarian darkness overspreada 
The groaning nations ; when the Impioua mle, 
By will or by established ordinance, 
Their own dire agents, and constrain the Good 
To acts which they abhor : though I b«'wall 
This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning, that the law. 
By which Mankind now suffers, la moat Juat. 
For by superior energies ; more strict 
Afl^ance In each other; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed prlncip'es : the Bad 
Have fairly earned a victory o'er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent Good. 
Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait— in hope 
To see the moment, when the righteous Cause 
Shall gain Defenders lealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her; in which Virtue 
Will, to her efl"orts, tolerate no bounds 
That are not lofty as her rights ; aspiring 
r,y impulse of her own ethereal real. 
That Spirit only can redeem Mankind; 
And when that sacred Spirit shall appear. 
Then shall our triumph be complete aa Ihelra. 
Yet, should this confidence prove vain, the Wiee 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace ; 
Are giiardlausof their own tranquillity. 
They act, or tbey recede, obaerve, uid fcti ; 
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Knowinf lira heart of Man is set to be* 
The centn* of tiiis World, about the which 
ThoM ruvolutioDs of disturbarires 
Still roll; where all the aop^cts of misery 
Predominate: whose strong effects are such 
At be must bear, being powerless to redrew; 
Jlnd that unless above kiwudf he can 
Erect himself^ kow poor a thing is Man !'\ 

Rappjr is He who llv«»8 to understand— 
Nnt human Nature only, but explores 
AJI Natures,— to the end that he may And 
The law that govern? each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible Beings ; 
The connlituiiona, power?, and faculties, 
Which they inherit, — cannot step beyund,— 
And cannot fall hetieath ; that do a«^ign 
To every Class its station and its office, 
Through all the niiithty Comnionweiiith of things; 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 
Bucb Converse, if directed by a mnek, 
Sincere, and humble Spirit, teaches love; 
For knowledge is delight; and such delight 
Breeds love : yet, suited as it raiher Is 
To thought and to the cliuibing intellect, 
It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 
If tliat be not indeed the highest Love !** 

" Yet,** said I, tempted here to Interpose, 
**The dignity of Life is not impaired 
By aufht that Innocently sati:$fies 
The humbler cravings of the heart ; and Ha 
Is a still happier Mao, who, fur those heigbta 
Of speculation not unfit, descendi* ; 
And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior Kinds ; not merely those 
That he may call his own, and which depend, 
As individual objects of regard. 
Upon hi* care, — from whom he also looks 
For signs and tokens of a mutual bond, — 

• The passage quoted from Daniel is takpn from a 
poem addressed to the Lndy Margamf, Coufite^ts of 
Cumberluiid, and thelwo la-«r lines, printed in Italics, 
are hy him translated from S«^nnca. The whoe Pm-m 
is very beautiful. 1 will trnnncribe four stanzas from it. 
as Ihev contain an adinirahle picture of the stale of a 
wise Man's mind in a time of public commotion. 

Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks 
Of Tyrani'H threats, or with the surly brow 
Of Pitwer. that proudly nils on others' crmies ; 
Charged with more crying sias than those he checks. 
The storms of sad conru:iion that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming tinie!«, 
Appal not hiui ; that hath no t-ide nt all, 
But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 

Although his heart (so near allied lo earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed stale 
Of troublous and di«itress«fd mortality. 
That thus make way unto the ugly Birth 
Of their own Sorrows, «nd do still beget 
Affliction upon Imbecility : 
Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
Ue lookH thereon nnt strange, but as fore-done. 

And whilst distraught Ambition compasses, 
And is encompaMned, while as Craft deceives. 
And \» d«tceived : wliilsl Man doth ransack Man, 
And builiU ofi blood, and rises by distress ; 
And th* Inheritance of dcsolniion leaves 
To great ex^iecting Hopeii : He looks thereon, 
As from the shore of Peace, with unwet eye, 
And bears no venture in Impiety. 

Thns, Lady, fares that Man that hath prepared 
A Rest for his desires ; and sees all ihiiiifs 
Ren<'ath him ; and hath learned this Book of Man 
Full of the notes of frailly ; and compared 
The best of IJIory with her sufferings: 
By whom, 1 Hfc, you lahour all you can 
To plant your heart ! and set your thoughts as near 
His gluriuu« Mansion as your powen can bear. 
1 Daniel. 



But others, far beyond ihia narrow sphere, 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he iovefl. 
Nor is it a mean praise of rural lifo 
And solitude, that they do favour most, 
Most frequcnily call forth, and best sustain 
These pure sensatituis ; that can penetrate 
The obstreperous City ; on the barren Seas 
Are not uut'elt,— and much might recommend. 
How much they mi^iht in.-pirit and endear, 
The luueiiiie£d of this sublime Retreat !" 

" Yes,*' said the Sage, resuming the diacouraa 
Again directed lo his downca^jt Friend, 
" If, with the froward will and grovelling soul 
Of Man ortHiided, liberty is here, 
And invitution ev»*ry hour renewed, 
To mark their placid slite, who never heard 
Of a command which they have pow(!r to break. 
Or rule which they are tempted to traii$<;re8s ; 
The»e. with a soothed or eh-vaicd heart. 
May we behold ; their knowlc;l::e rcyister; 
Ol'servo their w^ays ; and, free Iroiu t'n\y\ find 
Complacence there : — but whorcMore this to You 1 
I guess that, welcome to your loiip'y hearth. 
The Redbreast feeds in winter ftoin your hand ; 
A lioz, perchance, is from your (-a»ei:iotit hung 
For the ^mali Wren lo buiUi in ; — iioi in vain. 
The baniers disre^ar(tillg ihnt surround 
This deep Ahidi up place, before your ^iglil 
Mounts on the breeze the Buiieitly — a-ul soars, 
Small Creature as she is, fn>ni earth's bright flowers 
Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reitjiis 
In the waste wilderness : the Soul asrends 
Towards her native firinanicnt of h< aven, 
When the fresh Easle, in the nmnih of May, 
Upborne, at eveniijj, on rephnished win?, 
This shaded valley Ipuves,— and leaves ilie dark 
Euipurp!ed hill«, — crtnspicnou.^ly remtwitig 
A proud communication with the sun 
Low sunk bemaih the horizon:— List ! — I heard, 
From yon hiipe breast of ro. k, a so!.Mn:i bleat ; 
Sent forth as if it wore tlio Mou.iT^iii's voice, 
As if the vif-iUle MounJain njade tl»e cry. 
Again !" — The eficci upon the kouI was such 
As he expresse<l; from out the motiataia's heart 
The solemn bleat appeared lo isHue, startling 
The blank air — for t!ie rei»lou all aroutid 
Siood silent, empty of ul! slia[»e of life ; 
—It was a Lamb— lt;ft somewlicre to itself, 
The plaintive Spirit of the Soiiiude ! — 
He (laused, as if unvviiiioj; to pro* eed, 
Through coiiscioMsnesis that silr*nro in such place 
Was best, — the most alfeciin'r ehMiuence. 
But soon his thouplits returned upon rht-mselvcs, 
And in soft touo ol speech, hu thus rcsuuied. 

" Ah ! If the heart, too confidently raised, 
Perchance too lisshiy occupied, or lulled 
Too ea«iiy, despise or overhtok 
The vnsralage that binds her to the earth, 
Her sad drpendrnce upr)i) time, and all 
The trepidations of inorialiiy, 
What place so destitute and void— but there 
The little Flower her vanity sliall check : 
The trailing Worm reprove her thoughtieea pride 1 

" These craggy re^'ions, these chaotic wilds 
Does that beni^iniiy pcTvade, that warms 
The Mole coiitentrd with her duksoine walk 
In the cold ground; and to the Emmet gives 
Her foresight, and intelli-jenre tim: makes 
The tiny Creatures strong by soiial league ; 
Supports the generations, muiliji'iei 
Their tribes, till we b«liold a sf icioiis plain 
Or grawy bottom, all, with little hills— 
Telr labour — covered, as a Lake with mrtM ; 
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Thoij«nnds of Citlpii, in th« dencrt plac« 

Built up of Iit>. nnd food, nnd menns of life ! 

Ni>r uaiitirii;: here, to entertain the tbought, 

Creatures ihnt in coinmuiiitiea exist, 

Less, an uii:;!ii Kcrtii, lor peneral giiardianehip 

Or tliroiij:li (L petidenre upon iniilual aid, 

ThaTi by pnrtici|)aiion of delight 

j^nd a strict love of fellowship, combined. 

What ntl-er ?» irit can It be that prompts 

Thn tiilded siiirimer Flirs to mix and weave 

Thrir Kfiort* to?* ih«'r in the polar beam, 

Or in the plonm of twili 'ht hum their joy t 

BTnre ohviniisly, tlin selfsame Influenre nifes 

The fcathend kitids; the Fie'dfare'n pensive flock, 

The rnwiiin Rixiks. and Sea mews frotn afar, 

Hoveritip ahov<! tit* se inland Sn|itud»*s, 

By t!ie roimh wind UFistarterHd, at whopc call 

Their vnyai'e waH hei'tin : nor \ft its power 

Uiifelt ani'Mijj the sedintnry Fowl 

That reek yon Ptwil, and there prolong their ttay 

In f-ilent cnnpr* <h ; or tofrerher mused 

Take flichi : wliile with their clang ilie air resounds. 

And, ov(!r all, in that ethereal vault, 

}» tlie mute conipauy of rhan«refnl clouds ; 

— Bright apparition t«uddenly put forth 

The Rainbow, sniilinji on the faded utorm ; 

Tiie iiiiiil asj-emb'asft of the starry heavens; 

And the preal Sun, earth's universal Lord! 

•' How bnunliful is Nature ! he shall find 
^Vho ?ei'Ks not; ami to him, who hiih not asked, 
Large mf>-ure ^hall be dealt Three pabhath-days 
Are grarrt'ly told, si'ire. on a fiervice b''nt 
Of m<'ie liun)anitv, Y'mi clonib those H» lirhts ; 
And what a niarveliniir? and heavenly Show 
VVa« tn yf>iir siaht revcnird I the Swains moved on, 
And be'-dfd not; y^u ll'irfred. and perceived. 
There i<» a luxury in s''*!fdi--prni';e ; 
And inward self di-jparaTement afTr-ds 
To m<'tJi"a*ive Spleen a pra'efnl feaPt. 
Trust me. prnnounrln? on vour own desert, 
Yon judjo uuthankful'y : dixteinpered nerves 
Tnferi the ilniushts • the lanpnor of ihe Frame 
D«'precce? the SouI'h vijrour. Quit your ('ouch — 
Cleave not po fonrllv to vour nioodv Cdl ; 
Nor let the hii'In-.ved Powfr?, that «*hed from beavAn 
Bti'Iiiess atul re«t, with disapproving eye 
Look down upnn your lai^T, throntih a watch 
Of m^dtiiv'ht hoiirri, nnpea^onah'y twinkling 
In this d'-f'p H<»;!(iw, like a foiHen star 
D miy r»'fl'rted in a loiely pool. 
Taki? couras:e. and withdaw yourself from ways 
Tliat run not parallel to Nature's course. 
Rise wit!) the L-irk* your Matins shall obtain 
Grace, be tlnir cojnpositijj.i what it may. 
If but with her? perr<»rnied ; climb once aeain, 
Clunb every day, those ranipart« ; meet the breeze 
Upon ilFtir top-, — advetiiurou;* as a Bee 
That from your parden thither 8f)ar8, to feed 
On new biown heaih : let yim commanding rock 
Be your frequenird Watch tower ; roll the stone 
In thunder down the mountains: with all your might 
Chaise the wi!il Guai ; and, if ilie bold red Deer 
Fly to thi'se harbours, driven by hound and horn 
Poud eclioing, add ynur tipt-ed to the pursuit: 
So, wearied to yi«ur Hut .«hall you return, 
And t'itik at evening into sound repose." 

The Solitary lifted toward the hills 
A kindlin'T eye; — poetic feelings rushed 
Into my b-j:toin. whence the--e word.-i broke forth : 
•' Oh ! what a joy it w^re, in vigorous health, 
To have a Body (this our vital frame 
With slirinkin? sens-ihility endued, 
And sill the ni'e reqa-ds of fl.;wh and blood) 
And to the tl.'Uienis sunender it 
^s if It Trers a Spirit '.—How divine. 



The liberty, for frail, for mortal min 

To roam at large among unpeopled glefM 

And mountainous retirements, only trod 

By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 

To oldest time ! and, reckless of the storm 

That keeps the raven quiet in her nest. 

Be Hs a Pre$ience or a motion — one 

Among the niapy there ; and, while the Miats 

Flyinp, and rainy Va.ours, call out 8hape8 

And Phantoms from th** crag^ and solid earth 

As fast as a Musician scatters Miunds 

Out of an instrument ; and, while the Streams— i 

As at a first creation and in haste 

To exercise their untried facuUieK) 

Descending from the region of the Clouds, 

And starting from the hollows of the earth 

More multitudinous every moment, rend 

Their way belore them— wliat a joy to roam 

An equal aiuong mighiiei<t Energies; 

And haply sometimes with articulate voice, 

Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely heard 

By him that utters it, exclaim aloud, 

' Be this continued so from day to day. 

Nor let the fierce commotion have an end, 

Ruinous though it be, from month to mouth !* '* 

" Yes," said the Wanderer, taking from my lipa 
The strain of transport, " whosoe'er in youth 
Has, through ambiiicui of his >>oul, given way 
Til such de^iires, and grai*pcd at such deltght. 
Shall (eel coniti^nial tutirrings late nnd long, 
.n spite of all the weakne^ts thai life brings. 
|ls cares and sorrows ; be though taught to owd 
The tranquillizing power of lime, shall wake, 
VYake somuiimes to a noble restlessn»-!t8 — 
Loving the sports which once he gloried in. 

" Compatriot, Friend, remote are Garry's Hilla, 
The Streams far diKiant of your native Glen ; 
Yet is their form and fmase here expressed 
VYith brotherly resemblance. Turn your stepe 
Wherever fancy leadj*, by day, by night, 
Are variouf* enpine.-f working, not th*> same 
As those by which your soul in youth was moved, 
But by the treat Artificer endued 
With no inferior power. You dwell alone ; 
you walk, you live, you speculate alone ; 
Yet doth Remenibranre, like a sovereign Prince, 
For you a stately gallTy maintain 
Of pay or tragic pictures. You have seen, 
Have acted, suffered, travelled far, observed 
With no incurious eye ; and books are >oure, 
VYi:hin whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved fiom age to ape : more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of eold 
And orient gems*, which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides within ancestral tombs. 
These hoards^ of truth you can unlock at will: 
And mu(>ic waits upon your skilful touch. 
Sounds which the wandering Shepherd from th 

f1 eights 
Hears, and forgets his purpose ; — furnished thus, 
How can you droop, if willing to be raised? 

" A piteous lot it were to flee from Man — 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. He— whose houn 
Are by domestic Pleasures uncaicssed 
And unenlivened : who exists whole yeara 
Apart from benefits received or done 
'Mid the transactions of the bustling crowd ; 
Who neither hears, nor feels a wish to hear, . 
Of the world's interests— such a One batli need 
Of a quick fancy, and an active heart, 
That, for the day's consumption, books may yield 
A not unwholesome fowd. and earth and air 
Supply his morbid humour with delight. 
— Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunti of eaM 
And easy contemplatioo,— fay parterrrs, 
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And labyilnthine walki, h#r funny flades 

And nhady i;rovea for recreation Tramed : 

T^ese m.-iy he raii^, if williuf to partake 

Their noft indiilfrences, and in due lime 

Ifny issue thence, recruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requirei from those 

Who tend her Alrars. wait upon her Throne, 

And puard her Fnrtren^e*. Who thinks, and feels, 

And recopniseg ever and anon 

The breeze of Nature stlrrinfr in his soul, 

Why need such man go de.iperntcly a<»tray, 

And nurse ' the drendful nppKl'e of death V 

If tired with Systoms — each in its degree 

8ub<!tan(iat— and all crumblinK in their turn, 

Let him hnild Systom«i of his own, and smile 

At tlie fnnd work— demolished with a touch; 

If unrelici(in!>, let him he at once. 

AmonfT ten thousand Innocenrs, enrolled 

A Pupil in the many-chnmbered sc' ool, 

Where Superstition weaves her airy dreams. 

" Life's Autumn pnst, I stand on Winter's verge. 
And daily lose what I desire to keep: 
Tet raiher wouWt I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic isnorance, and take 
A fearful apprehensifm from the owl 
Or death watch, — and as readily rejoice. 
If two auspicious maspies crossed my way ; 
To this would rather bend than see and bear 
The repetitions wearisome of sense, 
Where soul {■< dead, and feeling hnth no place ; 
Where kn'iwledjre, ill begun in cold remark 
On outward things, with formal inference ends: 
Or. If Ihe Mind turn inward, 'lis perplexed, 
Lost in a glonm of uninspired research ; 
Meanwhile, the Heart wiihi'i the Heart, the seat 
Where peace and happy Consciousness should dwell, 
On its own axis restlessly revolve*", 
Tet nowhere finds the cheering light of truth. 

*' Upon the breast of new-created Earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoe'cr he moved, 
Alone or mated, Solitude was nru. 
He heard, upon the wind, the articulate Voice 
Of God ; and Angels to liis siglit appeared, 
Crowning the glorious hills of Par.idise : 
Or through the grovt^ gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun. He sale — and talked 
With wins^d M»*sspngers ; who daily brought 
To hisi small Island in the ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love. — From these pure Heighte 
(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 
Communications spiritually maintained, 
Ard Intuitions moral and divine) 
Fell Human-kind— to ba i*hment condemned 
That flowing years repealed not: and distress 
And grief cpread wide ; but Man escaped the doom 
Of destitution : — Solitude was not. 
••-Jehovah— shapeless Power above all PowerSi 
€lingle and one, the omnipresent God, 
By vor4ii utterance, or blaze of light. 
Or icloud of darkness, localized in heaven ; 
On earth, enshrined within the wandering aik ; 
Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim— on the chf)sen Race 
Showered miracles, and censed not lo dispense 
Judgments, that filled the Land from age to age 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 
And wlih amazement smote :— thereby to assert 
His scorned, or unacknowledged Sovereignty. 
And when the One, ineffable of name, 
Of nature indivisible, withdrew 
From mortal adoration or regard. 
Mot then was Deity engulfed, nor Mnn, 



The rational Creature, left, to feel the weight 

Of bis own reason, without sense or though i 

Of higher reason and a purer will. 

To benefit and blese, through mightier power : 

— Wfae her the Persian— zealous to reject 

Altar and Image, and the inclusive walls 

And roofs of Temples built by human hands — 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops, 

With myrtie-wreaihttd Tiara on his brow. 

Presented sacrifice to Moon and Stars, 

And to the winds and Mother Elements, 

And tlie whole <Mrcle of the Heavens, for hira 

A sensitive Existence, and a God, 

With liAed hands invoked, and stmgs of praise: 

Or, less reluctantly lo bond^i of Sense 

Yielding his Soul, the Babylonian framed 

For influence undefined a personal Shape ; 

And, from the Plain, with toil immense, upreared 

Tower ei^ht time's planted on the top of Tower ; 

That Belus, nightly to his splendid Couch 

Descending, there might rest; upon that Height 

Pure and serene, diffused — to overlrKik 

Winding Euphrates, and the Ciiy vast 

Of his devoted Worshippers, far-stretched. 

With grove, and field, and garden, Interspersed t 

Their Town, and fiHidful Region for support 

Against the pressure of beleaguring war. 

'* Chaldean Shepherds, ranging trackless fields. 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Looked on the Polar Star, as on a Guide 
And Guardian of their course, that never closed 
His steadfast eye. The Planetary Five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld; 
Watched, from the centre of their sleeping flocks 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move 
Carrying through Ether, in perpetual roundi 
Decrees and resolutions of the Gods; 
And, by their aspects, signify! 'g works 
Of dim futurity, to Man revealed. 
— The Imaginaiive Facility was Lord 
Of observations natural ; and, thus 
Led on, those Shepherds made report of Stan 
In set rotation passing to and fro, 
Between the orl)s of our apparent sphere 
And its invisible counterpart, adorned 
With answering Constellaiicms, under earth, 
Removed from all approach of living sight 
But present to the Dt-ad ; who, so they deemed, 
Like those celestial M«'Sitengers beheld 
All accidents, and Judges were of all. 

*' The lively Grecian, In a Land of hills. 
Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for every God, 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought. 
From the surrounding Countries— at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill. 
As nicest observation furnished hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent 0[>erationa a fixed shape ; 
Metal or Stone, idolairously served. 
And yet — triumphant o'er this pompous show 
Of Art, this palpable array of Sense, 
On every side encountered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering Rhapeodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling Schools — a spiaiT hung. 
Beautiful Region ! o'er thy Towns and Farms, 
Statues and Temples, and memorial Tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bomls, on grave FhikMopher imposed 
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And^Rrmed Warrior; and In every grove 

A gajr or pensive tendRriiess prevail«d, 

When piety more awful bad relaxml. 

— • Takp, running River, uk«> these Locks of mine*— 

Thus would the Votary say—' this severed hair, 

» My vow fulfllliug. do I here preseot, 

• Thankful for my beloved Child's return. 

* Thy banks, Cephlsus, he again hath trod, 

* Thy murmurs heard ; and drunk the crystal lymph 

• With which ihon dost refresh the thirsty lip, 
-•And moiMteu ail day lopg th«»se flowery fields !' 
And doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was shed 
Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 
Of Life continuous. Being unimpaired ; 
That hath been, Is, and where It was and Ut 
There shall endure, — existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 
From diminution safe and weakening age; 
While Man grows old, and dwindlen, and decays; 
And countlKM generations of Mankind 
Depart; and leave do vestige where they trod. 

•• We live by admiration, hope, and love; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 
But what la error 1**~" Answer he who can!»* 
The Sceptic somewhat haiightiiy exclaimed : 
" Love, Hope, and Admiration— are they not 
Mad Bancy's favourite Vassals 1 Does not life 
Use them, full oft, as Pioneers to ruin. 
Guides to destruction 1 Is It well to trust 
Imagination's light when Reamn's fails. 
The unguarded Uper where the guarded faints 1 
—Stoop from those heigbu, and soberly declare 
What error is ; and, of our errors, which 
Doth most debase the mind ; the genuine seats 
Of power, where are they t Who bball regulate, 
With truth, the scale of intellectual rank V* 



" Methlnks,*' persuasively the flage replied, 
** That for this arduous office You poeeesa 
0ome rare advantages. Your early days 
A grateful recollection must supply 
Of much exalted gooJ by Heaven vouchsared 
To dignify the humblest state.— Your voice 
Hath, in my hearing, often testified 
That poor Men's Children, they, and they alone, 
By thfir condition taught, can understand 
The wisdom of the prayer that dail> asks 
For dsily bread. A consciousness is yours 
How feelingly religion msy be learned 
In smoky Cabins, from a Mother's tongue- 
Heard while the Dwelling vibrates to the din 
Of the contiguous Torrent, gathering strength 
At every moment— and, with strength, increase 
Of fury ; or, while Snow is at the door, 
Assaulting and defeniling, and the Wind, 
A sigblless Labourer, whistles at his work^ 
Fearful, but resignation tempers fear, 
And piety In sweet to infant minds. 
—The Shepherd Lad, who In the sunshine carves, 
On the green turf, a dial— to divide 
The silent hours ; and who to that report 
Can portion out his plessures, and adapt 
His round of pastoral duties, is not left 
With less intelligence for moral things 
Of gravest imp«irt. Early be perceives, 
Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the Sun of Truth he can apply. 
That shines for him, and shines for all Mankind. 
Experience dally fixing his regards 
On .Nature's wants, he knows how few they are. 
And where they He, how answered and appeased. 
This knowledge ample recompense afi'ords 
For manifoM privations ; he refers 
Hif notiona to this aundsrd , on this roek 



Rests his desires ; and hence, in after life, 

Soul-strengthening paiienre, and sublime content. 

Imagination— not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as in the worldling's mind, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 

And trivial ostentation— is left free 

And puissant to range the solemn wallta 

Of time and nature, girded by a sone 

That, while it binds, iuvigoraies and supporta. 

Acknowledge, then, that whether by the side 

Of bis poor hut, or on the mountain top. 

Or in iiie cuhured field, a Man so bred 

(Take from him what you will upon the acorn 

Of ignorance or illusion) livei and breathes 

For uobie purposes of mi.d: bis heart 

Beats to the heroic song of ancient days ; 

His eye distinguishes, his soul creates. 

And those Illusions, which excite the scorn 

Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 

Are they not mainly outward Ministers 

Of inward Conscience 1 with who^e service charged 

They came and go, appeared and disappear, 

Diverting evil puriNwes, remorse 

Awakening, chastening an Intemperate grief, 

Or pride of lieart abating: and, whene'er 

For less important ends those Phantoms move. 

Who would forbid them, if their presence serve. 

Among wild mountains and unpeopled heaths, 

Filling a space, else vacant, to exalt 

The forma of Nature, and enlarge ber poweia f 

" Once more to distant Ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place bi-fore «iur thoughu 
The face which rural Solitude might wear 
To the unenlightened Swains of pagan Greece. 
-In that fair Ciinie, the lonely Herdsman, suetcbed 
On the soft graKs through half a summer's day. 
With music lulled his indolent repose: 
And, in some fit of Wfariness, if he. 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A didtant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill cnuld make, his Fancy fetched. 
Even from the blazing Chariot of the Sun, 
A beardless Youth, who touched a golden lute. 
And- filled the illumined groves with raviahmenL 
The nightly Hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent Moon, with grnteful heart 
CTalled on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport : 
And hence, a beaming Godders with her Nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove 
(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or rave) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as Moon and Stars 
Glance rapidly along the cloude«l heaven, 
When winds are blowing strong. The Traveller slaked 
His thirst from Rill or gushing Fount, and thanked 
The Naiad. — Sunbeams, upon distant Hills 
Gliding apace, with Shadows Jn their train, 
Might, with small h^lp from fancy, be transformed 
into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 
The Zephyrii, fanning as they passed, their winn» 
Lacked not, for love, fair Objects, whom they wooed 
With gentle whisper. Withered Boughs grotesque, 
Strippt-d of their leaves and twigj by ln>ary age. 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 
In the low vale, or on steep mountain side ; 
And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring hoins 
Of the live Deer, or Goat's depending beard,— 
TheiiC were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome Deities ; or Pan himself. 
The simple Shepherd's awe-inspiring God !" 

As this apt strain proceeded, I could mark 
Its kindly influence, o'er the yielding brow 
Of our Companion, gradually diffused ; 
Wbile, iiattttinf. he had paeed Um noiaeleM torf, 
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Like oiM wboM nntired eir « marmurinf ■tream 
t>«tain8 : bui tempted now to ioterpoee, 
He with a ■mile ezclaimed — 

" *Tis well yoa ipeak 
/t a safe dictance from our native Land, 
And from the Mansions where our youth was taaght 
The true Descendants of those god y Men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a flnme of seal, 
Shrine, Altar, Imnre, and the many Piles 
That harboured thorn,— the Souls retaining yet 
The churliKh features of that after Race 
Who flfd to cnven, and woods, and naked rocks, 
In deadly scorn of superstitious rites, 
Or what their scruples convtrued to be snch — 
flnw, think you, would they tolerate this scbtma 
Of fine propennltieH, th«t tendt>, if urced 
Far as it mieht he urK«*d, to sow afresh 
The wefHs of Romish Fhantnsy, in vain 
Uprooted ; would re-consecrate our Wellt 
To rood Saint Pillan and to fair Saint Anna; 
And from lone banifhment recall Saint Oiiea, 
To watch again with tutelary love 
OVr stately Cdinhorouf h throned on crags f 
A blessed restoration, to behold 
The Patron, on the shoulders of his Pr{e>ts, 
Once more paradinr thronfh hHr crowded streets ; 
Now vim ply iruarded by the sober Powers 
Of Science, and Philosophy, and Sense !** 

Thia answer followed. — "You have tamed my 
thou«;hls 
Upon our brave Progenitors, who rote 
Against Idfilairy with warlike mind, 
And shnink from vain obMervances, to lurk 
In caves, and woods, and under dismal rocks. 
Deprived of shelter, covering, flre, and food ; 
Why t— for thlA very reai^n that they felt, 
And did acknowledge, wheriioe'er thfy moved, 
A spiritual Presence, oH-times misconceived ; 
But still a high dependence, a divine 
Bounty and government, that filled their hearts 
With Joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love : 
And from their fervent lips drew hy nns of praise. 
That through the desert rang. Though favound leas, 
Far le»s, than there, vet such, in their degiee, 
Were those bewildered Pagans of old time. 
Beyond tlieir own poor Natures and above 
They lool(f^ : were humbty thankful for the good 
Which the warm Sun Foliriied— and Earth 
Bf^tnwed; were ghdsomc,— and iheir moral sense 
They fortified with reverence for the Gods ; 
And they hLd hopes that overstepped the Grave. 

" Now, shall our great Discoverers," he ezclaimed 
Raising his voice triumphantlv, ** obtain 
From Sense and Rea-ion lens than These obtained. 
Though far misted 1 Shall Men for whom our Age 
Unbaffled powers of vi ion hath prepared, 
To explore the world without and world within, 
Be joylenff as the blind t Aroldtious Souls— 
Whom Earth, at this late season, hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand ; 
And They who rather die than soar, whose palne 
Have solved the elements, or analysed 
The thinking prinri pit;— shall Tlicy in fact 
Prove a degraded Racr. ? and what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them such ? 
Oh ! there is laughter at their work in Heaven ! 
Inquire of anrient Wisdom; go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if Mwas ever meant 
That we should pry far oflT yet be unraised ; 
That we should pore, and dwindle aa we pore, 
Viewing all obects unremittingly 
In dUconnealoN dead ni»d splrttleti; 
And etiU diridlng, and dWMlng nUI, 



Break down all grandeur, still nntatisfled 

With the perverse attempt, while littleneas 

May yet become more liiile ; waging thus 

An impious warfare with the very life 

Of our own souls ! — And if indeed there be 

An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 

Our dcrk foundations rest, could He design 

That this magnificent effect of Power, 

The Earth we tread, the Sky that we behold 

By day, and all the pomp which night reveals, 

That these — and that superior Mystery 

Our V.tal Frame, so fearfully devised, 

And the dread Soul within it— should exist 

Only lo be examined, pondered, searched, 

Probed, vexed, and criticised 1 — Accuse me not 

Of arrogance, unknown Wanderer as lam 

If, having walked with Nature threescore yeara, 

And offered, far as frailty would allow , 

My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 

I now aflSrm of Nature and of Truth, 

Whom I have served, that their Divijiitt 

Revolts, offended at the ways of Men 

Swayed by such motives, to such end employed; 

Philosophers, who, though the human Soul 

Be of a thousand faculties com|ioscd. 

And twice ten thou«and interests, do yet prise 

This Soul, and the transcendent Universe, 

No more than as a Mirror tlial reflects 

To proud Self-love her own inielligence ; 

That One, poor, infinite Object, in the Abyss 

Of infinite Being, twinkling restlessly ! 

" Nor higher place can be assigned to him 
And his Compeers — the laughing Sage of France.- 
Crowned was He, if my memory do not err. 
With laurel planted upon hoary hairs, 
In sign of conquest by his Wit achieved. 
And benefits M* Wisdom had conferred. 
His tottering Body was with wreaths of flowers 
Opprest, far less becoming ornaments 
Than Spring oft twines alioui a mouldering Tree; 
Yfft so it pleased a fond, a vain Old Man, 
And a most frivolous People. Him I mean 
Who penned, to ridicule confiding Faith, 
This sorry Legend ; which by chance wh found 
Piled in a nook, through malice, as might seem, 
Among more innocent rubbi«h.** — Speakitig thus, 
With a brief notice when, and how, and where. 
We had espied the Book, he drew it forth ; 
And courteously, as if the act removed. 
At once, all uaces from the good Man's heart 
Of unbenign aversiou or contempt. 
Restored it to iu owner. " Gentle Friend,'* 
Herewith he grasped the Solitary's hand, 
* 'You have known belter Lights and Guides than these 
Ah ! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself. 
And tempt Opinion to support the wrongs 
Of Passion : wiiatsoe'er be felt or feared. 
From higher Judgment-seau make no appeal 
To lower : can you question that the Soui 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 
Ry each new upstart Notion*? In the ports 
Of levity no refuge can be found. 
No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 
He, who by wilful disesteein of life, 
And proud insensHility to hope 
Affronts the eye of Solitude, shall learn 
That her mild nature can be terrible ; 
That neither she nor Silence lack the power 
To avenge their own Insulted Majesty. 
— O blest seclusion ! when the mind admits 
The law of duty ; and can therefore move 
Through each vicissitude of loes and gain. 
Linked In entire complacence with her choice; 
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Whf>n Toutff*! frresumptaonsnets is mellowed down, 

And mruihond's vain anxiety dismissed ; 

When VViHdom shewn her Bea^nnnblo fruit, 

tJpon the boughs of slieltering Leisure hung 

In 8obt;r plenty ; when the spirit stoops 

To drink with gratitude the crystal stream 

Of unreproved enjoyment ; and is pleased 

To muse, — and b<* saluted by the air 

Of meek repentance, wafting #alI-ftower scents 

From Out llie crirmhling ruins of fallen Pride 

And chambers of Transgre^sfon now forlorn. 

O, calm contemed days, and peaceful nights ! 

Who, when such good can be obtained, would strive 

1*0 reconcile his Manhood to a couch 

Bofl, Jts tiiny 9Pem, but, unior that dinf^uise, 

BtufTed with the thorny substance of the past. 

For Axed annoyance; and full oft he«et 

With floating dreams, disconsolate and btacki' 

The vapoury phantoms of futurity ? 

"Within the soul a Faculty abides. 
That with interpositions, which would hid"* 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingpncies of pninp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample Moon, 
In thtf deep stillness of a summer Even 
Rifling behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming dre of light. 
In the gre*>n troes : and, kindling on all side* 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the ducky veH 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 
Vea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and yierene ; like power abides 
In Man's celestial Spirit; Virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies hemelf ; thus feeds 
A calm, a Geantit'ul, and silent fire, 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment,— nay from guilt: 
And s«imetim(>s, so relenting Justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of Dei>pair/* 

'thn Solitary by th^se words was toached 
With manifest emotion, and excla-mnd, 
*' But how begin 1 and whenc« 1— The Mind is free; 
Resolve, the haughty Moralist would say, 
This single act is all that we demand. 
Alas! such wisdom bid6 a Creature fly 
Whose very sorrow \a, that time haih shorn 
His natural wings !— To Friendship let liim turn 
For succor : but perhaps he sits alone 
On stormy waters, in a little Boat 
That holds but him, and can contain no more ! 
Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition can preclude : of One 
Who sees all suffering, comprehend^ all wanta, 
All wenkneiis fathoms, can supply all needs ; 
But is that bounty absolute 1— His gifts. 
Are they not still, in some degree, rewards 
For acts of servfcet Can hLi Love extend 
To hearts that own not Him 1 Will showers of grace, 
When fn the sky no pr<mii8e may be seen, 
Fall to refrR»A a parche«i and withered land T 
Of shall the gr<ianing Spirit cast ber Idad 
At tbe Redeemer's feet T' 

In rueful tdne. 
With some impatience in his mien, he spake ; 
Back to my mind rushed all that had been urged 
To calm the Sdfl'.-.rer when his story closed ; 
I looked for counsel as unbending now ; 
But « discriminating sympathy 
Stooped to this apt reply — 

" As Men from Men 
Do, in the constitution of their Souls, 
DiflTer, by mystery not to be elplalned ; 
And as we fall by various ways, and sinlr 
One deeper than another, self-condtA^ed, 
Ttoroogh manifold degreet of gutit and thMBe, 



So manifold and various arc the ^ayi' 

Of ret tor at ion, fashioned to the steps 

Of all infirmity, and rending all 

To tbe same point,— attainable by all ; 

Peace in ourselves, and union with our God/ 

For you, assuredly, a hopeful road 

Lies open : we have heard from You a Toicr 

At every moment softened in iu course 

By tenderness of heart ; have seen your Eye, 

Even like an altar lit by fire from Heaven, 

Kindle before irs. — Your dia^course this day, 

That, like the fabled Lethe, wished to flow 

In creeping sadness, through oblivious shades 

Of death and night, has caught at every turn 

The colours of the Sun. Access for you 

Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 

Which the Imaginative Will upholds 

In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 

By th'? inferior Faculty that moulds. 

With tier minute and speculative pains, 

Opinion, ever changing ! — 1 have seen 

A curious Child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped Shell; 

To which, in silence hu»hed, hi^ very soul 

Listened intensely ; and his countenance f^non 

Brightened with joy; for murmuiings fn m withi» 

Were heard, — sonorous cadences I whereby 

To his belief, the Monitor ex pretest d 

Mysterious union witli its native Sea. 

Even such a Shell the Universe itself 

Is to tbe ear of Faith : and there are timea,, 

I doulit not, when to You it doth imparl 

Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during powet ; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation. Here ynu stand, 

Adore, and worship, when you know it not ; 

Pious t>eyond the inieiitinn of your llionght ; 

Devout above the meaning of your will. 

— Yes, you have felt, and may not rense to feel'. 

The estate of Man would be indeed forlorn 

If false conclu^ions of the reasoiiing PoWer 

Made the Eye blind, and closed the passages 

Through which the Ear converses wiili iJte heart. 

Has liot the Soul, tbe Being of yf>ur Life, 

Ri-^eived a shock of awful consciousneiis, 

In some calm season, when tllei^e lofty Rocks 

At night's approach biiiig down the unclouded Skjr 

To rest up<m their circumambient walls; 

A Temple framing of dimensions vast, 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems,— choal fong, or burst 

Sublime of instrumenial haimnny 

To glorify the Eternal ! What if these 

Did never break the stillness that preraifa 

Here, if the solemn Nightingale be mute,~ 

And the soft Wood lark here did never chant 

Her vespers. Nature faHs not to provide 

Impulse and utie atice. The whi^pering Air 

Sends infpiraiion from the shad'>wy heights. 

And blind recesses of the caverned rocka ; 

The little Rills, and Waters numberless. 

Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 

With the loud Streams : and often, at the hoirr 

When issue forth the first pale S ars, is heard, 

Within the circuit of this Fabric huge, 

One Voice — the solitary Raven, flying 

Athwart the concave of the dark-blue dome, 

Unseen, perchance above all |iower of sight— 

An iron knell ! with echoes from afar 

Faint— and still fainter— as the cry, with which' 

The wanderer accompanies her flight 

Through the calm regicm, fades upon tha ear. 

Diminishing bj distance till it seemed 

To expire, yet from the Abyaa ti caught again,* 

And jet agaitt reeeTtred 
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*' But deieendinf 
l^rom tbM« Tninelnative Helfhts, that yield 
F<ar-9trptcfiing views info Eiurniiy, 
Acknowledge that in Nature's liurabler power 
Vnur cherished sullennecv is forced to bend 
£ven here, where her ametilties are soWn 
With sparing hand. Then trust yourself abroad 
To range her blooming boWerii, and spacious fiaids, 
Where on the labours of the happy Throng 
She sinilt^ including in her wjile eniWace 
City, and Town, and Tower,— and Sea with Ships 
Sprinkled ;— be our Cuuipanion while we track 
Her rivers populous with gliding hie ; 
While, free h^ air, oVr printlt;sa sands we march. 
Or pifrce the gloom of her raajf^tic woods ; 
Rnnming, or re»tinc under grateful shade 
In peace and meditatire cheerfulness ; 
Where livinir Things and Things inanimate. 
Do speak, at Heaven*s command, to eye and tar, 
And spt>ak to social Reai(on*s inner sense, 
With inarticulate language. 

** For tite Man, 
Who, in thi9 rpirit, rommnnct with the Forma 
or Nature, who with undersTanding heart 
Doth know and love such Objects as excite 
No morbid pa*>ion«, an disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure orlncip!e of Love 
So deep'y, that, uni*ati«fied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot chooee 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In Fellow -natures and a klidred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
Ills feelinss of aversitm softened dowa; 
A holy tendemeiM pervade his frame. 
His sanity of reoaon not impaired. 
Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear, 
From a clear Fountain flowing, he lonks round 
And seeks for good ; and finds the good he seeks; 
Until abhorrence and contempt are thinga 
He only knows by name ; find, if be hear, 
From other mouths, the language which they speak, 
He is compaidsionate ; and has no thought. 
No feeling, which can overcome bis love. 

"And further; by contemplating these Forma 
fn the relations which they bear to Man, 
He shall discern, how, thniugh the varioua meaaa 
Which silently they yield, are multiplied 
The spiritual Presences of absent Things. 
Tnist me, that for the Instructed, time will come 
When they shall meet no object but may teach 
8()nie arxeptable lesson to their minda 
Of human suflTering, or of human Joy. 
So shall they learn, while all thinga speak of Man, 
Their duties from all forms ; and general laws, 
And local accidents, shall tend alike 
To rouse, to urge ; and, with the will, confer 
The ability to spread the blessings wide 
Of true philanthropy. The light of love 
Not failing, perseverance from their steps 
Departing not, for tli« m shall be confirmed 
The ginriutts habit by which Sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. 1'hat change shall clothe 
The naked Spirit, ceasing to deplore 
The burthen of existence. Science then 
Shall be a precious Visiunt; and then. 
And only then, be worthy of her name. 
For then her Heart shall kindle ; ber dull Eye, 
Doll and Inanimate, no more aball bang 
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Chained to lu object in brute slavery; 

Uut taught with patient interest to watch 

The processes of things, and serve the cauee 

Of order and distinctness, not fur this 

Shall I forget that its most noble uve, 

ita most Illustrious province, must be found 

In furnishing clear guidance, a support 

Not treacherous to the Mind's excursive Power* 

—So build we up the Being that we are ; 

ThuR deeply drinkingin the tioui of Things, 

We shall be wise perforce ; and while inspired 

By choice, and conscious that the Will ia free. 

Unswerving shall we move, as if impelled 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate'er we see, 

Whaie'er we feel, by agency direct 

Or indirect, shall tend to feed and nurse 

Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raiwe to loftier heights 

Of love divine, our intellectual soul." 

Here closed the Sage that eloquent harangue, 
Poured forlli with fervour in continuous stream ; 
Such as, remote, mid savage wilderness. 
An Indian Chief discharges from his breast 
Into the hearing of assembled Tribes, 
In open circle seated round, and hushed 
As the unbreathing air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the mighty woods— So did be speak: 
The words he uttered shall not pass away ; 
For they sank into ine— the bouiiieouM gift 
Of One whom lime and nature had made wiae. 
Gracing his langiiace with authority 
Which hostile spirito silendy allow ; 
Of One accustomed to duMires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the Tree of Life; 
To hopes on knowledge and experimre built; 
Of One in whom persuasion and belief ' 
Had ripened into faith, and fulih become 
A pat«¥ionate Intuition ; wh« nee the Soul, 
Though bound to Earth by ties of pity and love. 
From all Injurious servitude was free. 

The Sun, bef<»re his place of rest were reached 
Had yet to travel far, but unto us. 
To us who stood low in that hollow Dell, 
He had become invisible,— a pomp 
Leaving behind of yellow radiance spread 
Upon the mountain sides. In contrast bold 
With ample shadow*, seemingly, no less 
Than those resplendent lights, his rich bequest, 
A dispensation of bis evening power. 
— Adown the path that fr-m the Glen had led 
The funeral Train, the Shepherd end his mate 
Were seen descending ;— forth to greet them ran 
Our little Page ; the rustic Pair approach ; 
And in the Matron's aiipect may be read 
A plain assurance that the words which told 
How that neglected Pensioner was sent 
Before his time into a quiet grave. 
Had done to her humanity no wrong: 
But we are kindly welcomed— promptly served 
With ostentatious zeal.— Along the floor 
Of the small Cottage in the lonely Dell 
A grateful Couch was spread for our repose ; 
Where, in the guise of Mountaineers, we slept, 
Stretched upon fragrant heath, and lulled by aoand 
Of far-ofl" torrenU charming the still night, 
And to tired limbs and over-busy thoughts 
Inviting sleep and soa foreetfuhiess. 
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THE EXCURSION. 

Book V. 

THE PASTOR. 

Akoumext.— Farrwell to the Vnlloy— Reflection*— 
Sight of a large and populous Vale — Solitary con- 
licius to go ff>rward — Vale dp«crlbHd— Tlic Pastor's 
Dwflllii!;, ami some account of him — The Hhurch- 
yard— Church and Monunicntsi— Th** Solitary mii- 
PMiC, and wtipre'— Rousfd— In the Churchyard the 
S.»!i:ary coniinu'ilrn?t«8 the fhoucli's which had rc- 
c 'lUly pn-sed ilirou.;h his mind— Lofty tone of the 
Wandijrer'a discourse of ycujerday adverted to — 
Rile of n;ip'i!»m. a»id the proicssions accompanying 
It, contrasted with the real state of human life — 
Inconsisit-ncy of the iM'st nun — Acktiowledpment 
that praciic«r lall« far holow the injunctions of duty 
as etistiu!; in the mind — General complaint of n 
fallina: oiT in the value of life after the lirae of 
yduth— Outward appearances of content and hap 
pitiL'iM in degree lllu^iv«— Pastor approaches— A p- 
poal made to him— Mis answer— Wanderer in t«ym- 
patliy with him— Sugpcs»tion that the least amhl 
li«»u3 Inquirers may lie moKt free frrm error — The 
Pasior is d'Kind to jiive H>me Portrais of the li 
vins; or (U'U(\ from hl«i own obs«'rvation of life among 
thefe Mountains -and for what purp:»fe— Pastor con- 
sents— Maintain Cotlnt?e— Excellent qualities of its 
Inhiihiiaiit*— Solitary *'xpres«ep his pleasure ; but de- 
ni«»s the prni<-c of virtue to worth of this kind — 
F«'«Mings of tli»' P ic^il bHfore he enters up<in his 
account of Persons interred in the f'hnrcliyard — 
Graves of uiiNnptispd Infants — What Fensatioiis tlii»y 
ex^'I.e — Funeral nnd sepulrhrni Oi»ser\'ance?, whenci* 
— EccIr.-jiasJilral E!»!ali!i.«liments, whence derived — 
Profession of Belief in the doctrine of Immortaliiy. 

Farewell, deep Valley, with thy one rude House, 

And its (small lot of life snpp«Mthig fields. 

And guardian re»cks !---Parewell, attractive Seat! 

To the Ntill itiflux of the morning light 

Pp«'n, afid day's nure cheerfultieKs, hut veiled 

From human observation, as if yirt 

Primeval Fruosrs wrapped tirec round with dark 

Impenetrable slindi* ; once more farewell, 

Mnjestic rirruil, hi'nntiful Aby-s, 

By Nature destined from the birth of ihln^ 

For quietness profound ! 

Upon the side 
Of that brown Slope, the outlet of th« Vale. 
Lingering behind my Comrades, thus I breathed 
A parting tribute to a spot thai seemed 
Like the fixed centre of a troubled World. 
And now, pursuing leisurely my way, 
How vain, tbousht I, it is by change of place 
T* seek that comfort which the mind denies ; 
Yet trial and temptafi<m oft are shunned 
Wisely : and by such tenure do we hold 
Frail Life's posspr-slous, that even they whose fate 
Yields no peculiar reason of complaint 
Might, by the promise that \i here, be won 
To steal from active duties, and embrace 
Obscurity, and cnlin forget fulness. 
— Knowledce, meihinks in these disordered times, 
Should be allowed a privilege to have 
Her Anchorites, like Piety of old ; 
Blen, who, from faction sacred, and unstained 
By war, might, if so minded, turn aside 
Uncensured, and subsist, a scattered few 
Living to God and Nature, and content 
With that communion. Consecrated be 
The Spots where sucli abide ! But happier still 
The Man, whuoi, furthermore, n hope aitendf 
Tliat mediution %ad reMarcb may guide 



His privacy to prfnciplee and poirerv 

Discovered or Invented : or set forth, 

Through his acquaintance with the wayv of traffrr 

In lucid order ; so that, when his course 

Is run, some faithful Eulogist may say, 

lie sought not praise, and praise did overlook 

His unobtrusive merit; bot hia life. 

Sweet to himself, was exercised in good 

That shall survive bis naoie and memory. 

Acknowledgementa of gratitude sincere 
Accompanied these musings : — fervent thanlta 
For my own peaceful lot and happy choice ; 
A choice that from the pansions of the world 
Withdrew, and fi;red me in a still retreat, 
Sheltered, but not to social dniicb lost, 
Secluded, but not burled : and with song 
Cheering my days, and with industrious tboogk 
With ever-welcome company of books. 
By virtuous friendship's snul-^^nstaining aid, 
And with the blessings of domestic love. 

Thus occnplid in mind I paced along, 
Following the rueged rosd, by sledge or wheel 
Worn In the mmirland, till I overtook 
Mv two Associates, in the morning snnsbine 
Halting together on a rocky knoll, 
From which the road descended rapidly 
To the green meadows of another Vale. 



Here did our pensive Host put forth his hand 
In sign of Hirewell. " Nay,'* the Old man said, 
* The fragrant Air it« coolness still retains; 
The Herds and Fiocka are yet abroad to crop 
The dewy etars: you cannot leave us now, 
We must not part at this inviting hour*' 
He yielded, though reluctant ; for his Mind 
Instinctively disposed hito to retire 
To liid own Covert ; us a billow, heaved 
Uimn the beach, rolls back into the Sea, 
— So we descend ; and winding round a rock 
Attain a p<tint that showed the Valley— mretcbed 
In length before us; and, not di>-tant far, 
Upon a rising ground a grey Ciiurch-tower, 
Whose battlements were screened by lulU'd trs«a. 
And, towards a ciysial Mere, that lay beymid 
Among steep hills and woods embotiomtHl, flowed 
A copious Stream with iH^Idly-winding course ; 
Here traceable, there hidden — there again 
To sight restored, and glittering In the Sun. 
On the Stream's bank, and every where, appeared 
Fair Dwellir.gs. single, or In social knots ; 
Some scattered o'er the level, others perched 
On the hill sldea, a clieerfol qniet scene, 
Now in iu morning purfty arrayed. 

" A^, 'mid some happy Valley of the Alpa,** 
Said I, " once happy, ere tyrannic Power, 
Wantonly breaking In upon the Swiss, 
Destroyed their unoflVnding Common wealth, 
A popular equality reigns here. 
Save for one House oi Slate beneath whose roof 
A rural Lord might dwell."—'' No feudal pomp," 
Replied our Friend, a Chronicler wlio stood 
Where'er he moved upon familiar ground, 
" Nor feudal power is there ; but there abides. 
In bis allotted Home, a genuine Prieiit, 
Tlie Shepherd of his Flock ; or, as a King 
Is styled, when most aifectifinately praised, 
The Father of bis People. Such is he ; 
And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoico 
Under his spiritual sway. He hath vouchsafed 
To roe some piirtlon of a kind regard ; 
And eometbing also of his inner mind 
Hath he imparted— but I s|H;Mk of him 
As be Is known to all. The calm delights 
Of anambilious piety he cboee. 
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AnA letrnlnf^t folM dignity ; ihoaf h born 

Of knlishily race, nor wanting powerful frienda. 

Hither, in prime of manhood, h« withdrew 

From academic bower*. He luved the spot, 

Who does not tove hiii native aoilt be prized 

The ancient rural clMracter, cnmpotied 

Of simple mannem, feelings nnflnppresaed 

And undi«gui«ed, and »tmng and wrlout thovgbt ; 

A character reflectf^ in himself, 

With nuch embellishment ai well beseena 

His rank and sacrrd function. This deep rala 

Winds far in reachm hidden from our eyefl| 

And one a turretcd mannrinl Hall 

Adorns, in which the pood Man's Ancestors 

Have dwelt through n^es— Patrons of this Curt. 

To them, and to his own judicious pains, 

The Vicar's Dwelling, and the whole Domain, 

Ow<*fc that preoiding aspect which might welt 

Attract your notice ; statflter thnn could else 

Have been tiextowed, throuch course of common chance, 

On an unwealthy mountain Benefice.** 

This said, oft halting we pursned our war ; 
Nor reached the VilJaxe Churchyard till the sun, 
Travellinf at steadier pace than ours, had risen 
Above the summits of the hixhcst hilla, 
And round our path dartad oppreaaive beams. 

As chanced, the Portals of the sacred Pile 
Stood opei,, and we entered. On my frame, 
At such transition from the fervid air, 
A grateful coolners fell, that S4>emed to striira 
The hf»art, in concert with that temperate awe 
And natural reverence, which the Place inspired. 
Not rnisHi! in nice proportions was tlie Pile, 
But laree and mnfvy ; for duration built ; 
With pillnrs crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked ral'iors intricately croratd, 
Lili»* leafl»'M under boii^ihR, 'mid s«'me thicic frove, 
All withered by the depth of shnde above. 
Admonitory Texts inscribed the wa'ls, 
Each, in its ornanieiital scroll, enclo«ied, 
Each alM) crownt'd with winged heads — a pair 
Of rudely-painted Cherubim. The floor 
Of nave and aisle, in unpretending fiiise, 
Was occuoled by nalsen benches, ranged 
In seemly rows ; the chancel only showed 
Some inoffensive marks of earthly state 
And vaiu distinction. A capacious pew 
or sculptured oak stood lierc, with drapery lined ; 
And marble Monuments were here displa ed 
Thronging the walls; and on the flour beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems graven 
And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining efllgies of brass inlaid. 
—The tribute by these various records claimed, 
Without reluctance did we pay ; and read 
The ordinary chronicle of birth, 
Oflice, a'liance, and promotion — all 
Ending in dust ; of upright Magistrates, 
Grave Dur.tors strenuous for the Mother Church, 
And uncorrupled Senators, alike 
To King aod People true. A brazen plate, 
Not easily deciphered, told of One 
Whose course of earthly honour was began 
In quality of page aroonx the Train 
Of the eighth Henrv, when he croftiicd the seaa 
His royal state to show, nnd prove his strength 
In tuuruament, upou the Fluids of France. 
Another Tablet registered the death. 
And praised the gallant bearing, of a Knight 
TrieJ In the sea fifhts of the second Tharles. 
Near this brave Knight his Father lay entombed ; 
And, to the silent language givin« voice, 
I read,— bow In hia roanbood't earlier day 
Re, 'mid the afflicilons of Inteatine War 



And rightful GoTernment subverted, found 

One only solace — that he had espoused 

A virtuous Lady tenderly beloved 

For her benign perfections ; and yet more 

Endeared to him, for this, that in her state 

or Wedlock richly crowned with Heaven's regard, 

She with a numerous Issue tilled his House, 

Who throve, like Plants, uninjure<i by the Storm 

That laid their Country waste. No need to spemk 

Of less particular notices as^ixned 

To Youth or Maiden gone before their time. 

And Matrons and unweddt-d Bi.-<ters old ; 

Whose charity and goodness were rehearsed 

In modest panegyric. " These dim lines, 

What would they tell ?'* said I,— but, from the taak 

Of puzshng out that faded Narraiivo, 

Wiih whimper soft my venerahle Fiiend 

Called me; and, looking down tlie darksome aisle, 

1 saw the Tenant of the lonely Vale 

Standing apart ; with curved arm reclined 

On the baptismal Font; lii^i pallid face 

Upturned, as if his mind were wrnpt, or lost 

In some abstraction ;~gmcefully he stood. 

The semblance bearing of a sculptured Form 

That leans upon a niunutnental Urn 

In peace, from morn to night, from year to year. 

Rim from that posture did the Sexton rouse ; 
Who entered, humming carelessly a tune, 
Continuation hnpty of the notes 
That had beguiled ilie work from which he came, 
Wiih spade and mattock o'er his 8liuulJer hung, 
To be dfpoKited, for future need. 
In their appointed place. The pale Recluse 
Withdrew ; and sunieht we followed,— m a spot 
Where sun and i«linil«! were ioterinixid ; for there 
A bmad Oak. stretching forth its leafy arms 
From an adjoinins pasture, overliiins 
Small space of that green churchyard with a light 
And plen^anl awiiini;. On the nio«s «»rown wall 
My ancii'nt Friend and I together took 
Our >«ais ; and thus the S<ilitary t>pakc, 
S anding defore us. ** Did vou note the mien 
Of that se|f-Ko!aoed, easy-hearted Cluirl, 
Death's HireliuK. who scoopsi out lii.-*.\ei;rl»bour'a gravSi 
Or wraps an old ArquaiiitnncR up in cluy, 
*» unconcerned as when he plants a tree 1 
I was abruptly summoned by liiii voire 
From some afTeriiiig imH<!es nnd thoii<.'Ii!<«, 
And from the compnuy of j^iiuus w<ndi. 
Much, yesterday, was said in glow itig phrase 
Of our sublime depemlcncie:*, nnd Iir)j>e8 
For future slates nf Being; aitd the wings 
Of (tpeculntioo, joyfully outspread. 
Hovered above our destiny on earth . — 
But stoop, and place the pro.<ipeci of the soul 
In solK.'r contrast with realiiy, 
And Alan's sutwtantial life. If this mute earth 
Of what it holds c<iuld speak, nnd every grave 
Were as a volume, sItuL, yet capable 
Of yielding its contents to eye and car, 
We should recoil, siricken with sorrow nnd shame 
To see disclosed, by such dread proof, how ill 
That whic . is done accords with wh.it is known 
To reasfin, and by cons< ience is enjoined ; g 

H«iw idly, how pervers^ely. Life's whole course. 
To this conclufion, deviates fmm the line, 
Or of the end stops sliort, pTojioscd to all 
At her aspiring outset. Mark the Hal»e 
Not long acrurtonied to this hrea:hin2 world ; 
One that hath barely learned to shape a smile ; 
Though yet irrational of Smil to grasp 
With tiny finspru—to let fall a tear ; 
And, as the heavy cloud of slei-p dissolves, 
To stretch his limbs, bemocking, as might seem, 
Tb« outward fuactlons of Intelligent Man ; 
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A frav« Proficient in tmotive feats 

or puppetry, that from the lap declare 

Hia exp«^tation8, and announce his claims 

Tn that inheritance which niilliona rue 

That tliey were ever born to ! In due time 

A (|ay of Folcmn ceremonial comes; 

Wi en they, who for this Minor hold in trust 

Rights that transcend the humblest heritage 

Of mere Humanity, present their Charge, 

For this occasion daintily adorned. 

At the baptismal Font. And when the pare 

And consecrating element hath cleansed 

The original stain, the Child is there received 

Into the second Ark, Chri t*8 Church, with trust 

7hat be, from wrath redeemed, therein shall float 

Over the billows of this troublesome world 

To the fair land of everlasting Life. 

Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 

Are alt renounced ; high as the thought of man 

Can carry yirtue, virtue is professed ; 

A dedication made, a promise given 

^or due provision to control and guide, 

And unremitting progress to ensure 

In holiness and truth." 

" Tou cannot blame," 
fiere interposing fervently I said, 
" Rites which attest that Man by nature lies 
Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Fearfully low; nor will your judgment scorn 
Those services, whereby attempt is made 
To lift the Creature toward that eminence 
On which, now fallen, erewhile in majesty 
lie stood ; or if not so, whose top serene 
At leai>-t he feels 'tis given him to descry ; 
Not without a$>piratinns, evermore 
Returning, and injunctions from within 
Doubt to cast off and weariness; in t-ust 
That what the Snul pereeivtfs, if glory lost, 
May be, through pains and persevciing hope, 
Recovered ; or, if hitherto unknown, 
Lies within reach, and one day shall be gained.'* 

•• I blame them not," be calmly answered—" no ; 
The outward riiual and cslablirihed forms 
With wJiich Conimuniiies of Men invest 
These inward feelings, and the aspiiing vows 
To which the lips give public utterance 
Are both a natural process; and by me 
ShaM pass uncensured; though the issue proTe, 
Bringing fnim age to age its own reproarh, 
Incongruous, impotent, and blank. — But, oh ! 
If to be weak is to be wretched— niii^erable, 
As the lost Angel by a human voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in my mind, 
Far tiefter nut to move at all than move 
By impulse sent from such illUhlve Power, 
That tinds and cannot fasten down ; that grasps 
And is rejoiced, and loses while it grasps ; 
That tempts, emboldens— doth a while sustain, 
And then betrays ; accuses and inflicts 
Remorselei's punishment; and so retreads 
The inevitable circle - better far 
Than this, to eraze the herb in thoughtless peace, 
By foresight or remembrance, undi«turl>ed ! 

*• Philosophy ? and thou more vaunted name 
Religion ! with thy statelier reiintie. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity -from the visible world 
Choose for your Emblems whatsoeVr ye find 
Of safest guidance and of firmest trust, — 
The Torch, the Star, the Anchor; nor except 
The Cross itself, at whose unconscious feet 
The Generations of Mankind have knelt 
Ruefully B4-iz*d, and shedding bitter tears. 
And through that conflict seeking rest— of you, 
fligh-tltJed Powers, am I constrained to Mil, 



Here sUnding, with the unTofagtahte akf 

In faint reflection of infinitude 

Stretched overhead, and at my pensive leet 

A subterraneous magazine of bones, 

In whose dark vaults my own shall soon be laid. 

Where are your triumphs 1 your dominion where T 

And In what age admitted and cnnfimed 1 

— Not for a happy Land do I enquire, 

Island or Grove, that hides a blessed few 

Who, with obedience willing and sincere, 

To your serene autlmriiies conform ; 

But whom, I ask, of individual Souls, 

Have ye withdrawn from Passlon*s crooked ways. 

Inspired, and ihorbughly fortified t— If the Heart 

Could be Inspected to Its itmioet folds 

By sight undazzled with the glsre of praise. 

Who shall be named— in the resplendent line 

Of Sages, Martyrs, Confessors— the Man 

Whom the best might of Conscience, Truth, and Hope, 

For one day's little compass has preserved 

From painful and discreditable shocks 

Of contradiction, from some vague desire 

Culpably cherished, or corrupt relapse 

To some unsanctioned fear V* 

" If this be so, 
And Man,*' said I, " be in his noblest shape 
Thus pitiably infirm ; then, He who made. 
And who shall judge the Creature, will forgive. 
— Yet, in Its general tenor, your complaint 
Is all too true ; and surely not misplaced : 
For, from this pregnant spot of ground, such thoughts 
Rise to the notice of a serious Mind 
By natural exhalation. With the Dead 
In their repose, the Living in their mirth. 
Who can reflect, unmoved, upon the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complarenriea, 
By which, on Christian Lands, from age to age 
Profession m'*cks Performance. Earth is sick. 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which States and Kinirdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice. Turn to private life 
And social neighbourhood ; look we to ourselvee; 
A light of duty shines on every day 
For all ; and yet hew few are warmed or cheered ! 
How few wlio mingle with their felb wm«n 
And still remain self-governed, and apart, 
Like this our honoured Friend : and thence acquire 
Right to expect his vigorous decline. 
That promises tn the end a blest old age !** 

'* Yet," with a smile of triumph thus exclaimed 
The Polltaijr, *' in the life of Man, 
If to the poetry of common speech 
Faith qiay be given, we see as in a glass 
A tnie reflection of the circling year, 
With all its seasons. Grnnt that Spring is therf, 
In spite of many a rough untoward b:ast, 
Hop**ful and proiniiiing with f(uds and flowers ; 
Yet where is glowing Summer's long lich day. 
That ov^kl to follow faithfully expret>sed ? 
And mellow Autumn, charged with bounteous fruit, 
Where la she imaged 1 in what favoured clime 
Her lavish pomp, and ripe inagnifirenre t 
—Yet, while the better part is inifsed, the worse 
In Man's autumnal season Is «et forth 
With a resemblance not to he denied. 
And that contents him ; bowers that hear no more 
The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal wsrmth ; 
And, with this change, sharp air and fklllng leaves, 
Foretelling total Winter, blank and cold. 

"How gay the Habitations that bedeck 
This fertile Valley ! Not a House but 
To give assurance of content within ; 
Embosomed happiness, and placid love ; 
As if the soQsMne of the day were met 
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With aniwering brif btiMW in th« Imuu of all 

Wbo walk this favoured ground. But r.hanee-regarda, 

And notico forced upon incurioua «ara; 

These, if these only, acting in despite 

Of the pncitiniums by my Friend pronounced 

On humble life, fnibid the Judging niiod 

To tiust the i^roiling avptfct of ihii fnlr 

And noieelesa Commonwealth. The limple rmeo 

Of Mouniaineera (by Nature*! iflf removed 

From foul temptations, and by constant car* 

Of a gcMid Shepherd tended as tliemselves 

Do tend their flocks) partake Man's general lot 

With Utile mitigaiion. They eKape, 

Perchance, guilt's heavier woes; and do not feal 

The tedium of fantastic idleness ; 

Yet lile, as with the multitude, with them, 

Is fashiimud like an ill-constructed tale ; 

That on the outset wastes its gay desires, 

Its fair adventures, its enlivening hopes, 

And pleanant interests— for the sequel leaving . 

Old things repeated with diminished grace ; 

And all the laboured novel) ies at best 

Imperfect subatitutes, whof>e use and power 

Evince the want and weakness whence they spring.** 

While in this serions mood we liefd discourse. 
The reverend Pastor toward ihe churcli-yard gala 
Approached ; and, with a mild respectful air 
Of native cordiality, our Friend 
Advanced to greet him. With a gracious mien 
Was be received, and mutual Joy prevailed. 
Awhile they stood in conference, and I guess 
That M , who now upon the mossy wall 
Bale by my side, h?d vanie^hed, if a widh 
Could have transferred him to his lonely House 
Within the clrruii of tliose guardian r»)cks. 
— For me, I looked upon the p.iir, well pleawd : 
Nature had framed them both, and both were marked 
Sy circumstance, with intermixture fine 
Of contrant and refemblance. To an Oak 
Hardy and grand, a weather-beaten Oak, 
Fresh in the vtreiieth and ninjffiy of age, 
One might lie likened : flnurii>hin£ appeared, 
Though somewhat | ast i* e fnlnert of his prime, 
The Other— like a stately Fyrnmore, 
That fpreads, in gentler pomp, its honied shade. 

A general preetinp was exchanged ; and soon 
The Pa:9tor learned that his appnmch had given 
A welcnnie inierrnpiion to dit^course 
Grave, and in truth too often vad.— " Is Man 
A child of hope t Do genetations pre^s 
On generatlnn.i, without prngre^fi made 1 
Hairs ilie Individual, ere hi:: hairs be grey, 
Perfrtrte 1 Are we a Creature in whom good 
Preponderates, or evil? Doth the Will 
Acknowledge Rrnson's^law 7 A living Power 
Is Virtue, or no better than a name, 
Fleeting as health or bcnury, and un^onnd t 
So that the only substance which remains, 
(For thus the tenor of crniplnint hath run) 
Among, so many i^hndows, are the pains 
And penalties of mi^ernble life, 
Doomed to d^ray, and then exjiire In dust ! 
—Our cogitations this way have been drawn. 
These are the points,'* the Wanderer i>aid, " on which 
Our Inquest turns — Accord, pood Sir! the light 
Of your eiperience to dl-p«'I this eloom : 
By your pen-uasivo wii*dom shall the Heart 
That freu, or languishes, be stilled and cheered." 

^ Our Nature,** said the Priest, In mild reply, 
*' Angels may weigh and fathom : they perceive, 
With undistempered and unclouded fpiril, 
The object aa it is ; but, for ouraeivaa, 
That apecttlatira height wa may act rMcb. 



The good and eTil mn oar own ; and wa 

Are that which we would cuntemplaie from far. 

Knowledge, for us, is difficult to gain — 

Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep — 

As Virtue*s self ; like Virtue is beset 

With snares; tried, tempted, subject to decay. 

Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate. 

Blind were we without these : through these alone 

Are capable to notice or discern 

Or to record ; we judge, but cannot be 

Indifferent judgea. 'Spite of proudest boaat. 

Reason, best Reason, Is to imperfect Man 

An effort only, and a noble aim ; 

A crown, an attribute of aovereign power, 

Still to be courted— never to be won ! 

—Look forth, or each man dive into himself; 

What sees he but a Creature too perturbed, 

That is transported to excess ; that yearna, 

Regrets, or treuibles, wrongly, or too much; 

Hopes rashly, in diitgust as ra«h recoils; 

Battens on splfcn, or moulders in despair 1 

Thus truth is missed, and comprehension falia ; 

And darkness and delusion round our path 

Spread, from dij^;i;«e. whose subtile injury lurke 

Within the very faculty of sight. 

" Yet for the general purposes of faith 
In Providence, for solace and supptirt. 
We may not doubt that who can best subject 
The will to Reason*s law, and strictliest live 
And act in that obedience, he shall fiain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassi:<tcd Reason's utmost power 
I« too infirm to reach. But— waiiiig this 
And our regards conflning within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousne^ — through which 
The very niuliitude are fre*: to range— 
We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair and tempting, a soft scene 
Grateful to sight, refrei^hing to tne soul, 
Or a forbidding tract of cheerless view ; 
Even as the same is looked at. or approached. 
Thus, when in changeful April snow has fallen, 
And fields are while, if from the sullen north 
Your walk condurt you hither, ere tlie Sun 
Hath gained his noontide height, this churth-yard, filled 
With mounds transversely lying ride by side 
Pr«im east to west, before you will appear 
An uniilumined, blank, and de.'iry pi tin. 
With more than wintery cheerle>«ness and gloom 
Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look back , 
Look, fnim Ihe quarter whence Ihe lord of light, 
Of life, of love, and eindness doth dispense 
His lieams , which, unexcluded in their fall, 
I^pon the sfuithern ride of every grave 
Have gently exercised a r>ielting power, 
7%(» will a vernal prospect greet your eye, 
All fresh and benutiful, and green and biigl^ 
Hopeful and cheerful - — vani^hed is the snow, 
Vanished or hidden ; and the whole Domain, 
To some too lightly minded might appear 
A meadow carpet fur the dancing hours. 
— ^Tliis contrast, not unsuitable to Life, 
Is to thai other sta*e more appofite, 
Death and its two-fold aspect ; wintery— one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and Joy shut out ; 
The other, which the ray divine harh u»urhed. 
Replete with vivid promise, bright aa spring:** 

" We see, then, as we feel,'* the Wanderer thai 
With a complacent animation spake, 
** And in your Judgment, Sir ! the Mind*f repoae 
On evidence is not to be ensured 
By act of naked Reason. Moral truth 
la no mechanic structure, built by rule ; 
And which, once huilt, retains a atcadfaat ahape 
And oadlatiirbed proportloM ; but ft thtaf 
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Babject, you deem, to tIuI accidents ; 

And, like the water-lily, live* and tlirivea, 

Wboee root to fixed In liable earth, whofe head 

Floau on the toe^ing wave*. With joy tincere 

I re-Mlute these •entiments coiifirined 

By your authority. Bui how acquire 

The Inward principle that gives effect 

To outward Mrgunent; the pamive will 

Meek to admit; the active energy. 

Strong and unbounded lo embrace, and firm 

To keep nod cherish 1 How sha.l Man unite 

With splf-forgetiing tenderness of h«art 

An earth d<i«pl»ing dignity of sou 11 

Wise iu that union, and without It blind !" 



•' The way,*' said f, " to court, If not obtain 
The InienuouR mind, spt to be set aright , 
This, in the lonHy D^ll disronrslng. you 
Declared at large ; and by what exi-rclse 
Prom vIslMe natwe or the inner s^lf 
power may he trained, and renovation brought 
To those who need the gift. But, after all, 
|s aught so certain as that man Is do<»ni»»d 
To breathe beneatli a vault of ignorance ? 
The natural roof of that dark house In which 
His soul is pen! I How littlr can be known — 
This is the wis#» man's Mg^ : how far we err— 
This is the good man's not unfri-fuent pang ! 
And they perhaps err least, the lowly Class 
Whom a benign necessity compels 
To follow Reason's lenst ain»»lilous course : 
Such do T mean who. nnp»»rp1«'xed by doubt, 
And unlnrliwl by n wish to Iw.k 
Into high obji»cts farther Ihan they may. 
Pace to and fro. from morn till even-tide, 
The narrow avenue of daily toll 

For dally bread." 

" Yes," buoyantly exc'slmed 
The pale Keclnse— " prnl^e to the sfnrdv plough, 
And pnlient fpsile. and shepherd's simple crook. 
And ponderous loom— resouniling while It holds 
Body and mind in one cnptlvlry : 
Aid let the lich*. mechanic tool be hailed 
With honour: which, enra«ing hv the power 
Of long compMiionshlp. the Artist's hand. 
Cuts off that hnn:f, with all Its wnrld of nerves, 
From a too busy commerce with the heart! 
- -InaloHous Implements of craft and toi>, 
Both ve that shape and build, and ye that forca. 
By slow soIiclTat'.nn, Earth to yield 
Her annual bounty, sparingly dealt forth 
V 1th wise reluctance, you would I extol, 
Not for gross good alone which ve produce, 
But for the impertinent and ceas"'»ss strife 
Of pmofip and reasons ye preclude— In ihoea 
Who lo vour dull society are bom, 
And with their humlile birthright rest content. 
'WiHld I had ne'er renounced it !" 

A flight flush 

Of moral anger prevlouslv had tinged 

The Ofd Man's cheek ; but, at this closing turn 

Of self-reproach, It passed away. Said he. 

*• That which we fe«l we utter : as we think 

Bo have we artued : reaping for our pains 

No visible recompense. For our relief 

You," to the Pantor turning thus he spake, 

" Have kindly Interposed. May I entreat 

Your further help 1 The mine of real life 

Dig for us: and present us. In the shape 

Of virgin ore, that gold which we, by paint 

FruitlesH as those of aSry Alchemists, 

Beek from the torturing crucible. There lies 

Around us a domain where You have long 

Watched both the outward course and Inner heart ; 

Olva oa, for our abairactlons, solid facts; 

For our dlapuica, plain pictur«a. Say what Man 



He is who eultiTataa yon hwigfnff field ; 
What qualities of mind She bears, who comet. 
For m »rn and evening service, with ber pall, 
To that green pasture ; place before our sight 
The Familv who dwell within yon House 
Fenced round wiih glittering laurel; or in that 
Below, from which the curling smoke ascends. 
Or rather, as we stand on holy earth, 
And have the Dead around us,* Uke from them 
Your inatanees; for they are both best known. 
And by frail Man moat equitably judged. 
EpiUtmiae the life ; pronounce. You can , 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 
Who, from their lowly mansion* hither brought, 
Beneath this turf lie mouldering at our feet. 
So, by your records, may our diubts be solved ; 
And BO, not searching higher, we may learn 
To pritt the breath we tkare tritk ikvtaca kind ; 
Jind look upon the dmtt of man with am«:* 



The Priest replied.—" An oflice you impoae 
For which peculiar requisites are mine ; 
Yet much, I feel. Is warning— else the task 
Would be most grateful. True indeed It ia 
That Tl«ey whom Death has hidden from our sight 
Are worthiest of the Mind's regard ; wlih theaa 
The future cannot cimtradict the past : 
Mortaiity's last exercise and pn>of 
Is undergone ; the transit made that showi 
The very soul, revealed as she departs. 
Yet, on y«»ur first suggestion, will I give. 
Ere wc dtrsceud into these silent vaulu, 
One Picture from the living.— 

You behold. 

High on the breast of yon dark mountain— dark 

With stony barrenness, a shining s|ieck 

Bricht as a sunbeam sleeping till a shower 

Brush It away, or cloud pass over It : 

And stich It might be dt-emed- a sleeping sunbeam ; 

But 'tis a p'ot of cultivated ground, 

Cut off, an island In the ilucky waste ; 

Aud that attractive brightness U Its own. 

The lofty Site, by nature framed to teatpt 

Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones 

The Tiller's hand, a Hermit mi«!ht have choeen. 

For opportunity presented, thence 

Far forth to s«;nd his wandering eye o'er land 
And ocean, and look down upon the works. 

The habitations, and the ways of men, 

Uiinself unseen ! I'ut no tradition tells 

That ever Hermit dipped bis maple dish 

In the sweet spring that lurks 'mid yon green fields; 

And no such vUionary views belong 

To those who occupy and till the ground, 

And on the bottom of the mountain dwell 

—A wedded Pair in childless solitude. 

—A House of stones collected on tlie spot. 

By rude hands built, with rocky knolls lo fh>nt| 

Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose crest 

Of birch-trees waves above the chimney lop : 

A niugh abode— In Cf>lour. shape, and size, 

Such as In unsafe times of Border war 

Might have been wished tor and contrived, to eluda 

The eye of roving Piunderer— for their need 

Suffices and unshaken Lcais the assault 

Of their most dreaded foe, the strung South-weat 

In anger blowing from the distant sea. 

—Alone wlihln ber solitary Hut; 



• Leo. You, Sir, could help roe to the History 

or half these Graves 1 
Priest. For eight-score winters past. 

With what I've witnessed, and with what I've beard, 
Perh8|is I might ; — — — — — 
By turning o'er these hillocks one by one, 
We two could travel, Sir, through a strange round; 
Yet all in tha broad hlfb-way of tha world. 

Baa ^l* 
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lliere, or within the eompu^ of her fields, 

At anf mnment may the Dame be Tmind, 

True at the Ssnck-dove to ht?r shaliowr neat 

And tn the grove that holds It. She beguilea 

By Iniermingied work of house and field 

The aummer^a day. and winter's ; with succesi 

Not equal, but sufficient to maintain, 

Even at the wor«t, a smooth stream of content, 

Until the expected hour at which her Mate 

From tlie far-distant Quarry's vault returns ; 

And hy bis cnnvnrse crowns a ailent day 

With evening rheerfulnera. In pfiwprs of mind, 

In pcale of culture, few among my Flock 

Hold lower rank than this sequestered Pair ; 

But humlileners of heart descends from Heaven; 

And that bc»t gift of Heaven hath fallen on tbem ; 

Abundant recompense for every want. 

—Stoop from your height, ye proud, and copy these f 

Who, in their noixeleM dwelling-place, can hear 

The voire of wiMlom wblopering Scripture texu 

Fur the mlnd*s government, or temperas peace; 

And recommending, for their mutual need, 

Forgiveness, patience, hope, and charity I" 

" Much was I pleased,*' the grey-haired Wanderer 
said, 
*' When fo those shining fields our notice tint 
Ton turned ; and vet more pleased have from your lips 
Gathered this fair reptrt of them who dwell 
In that retirement ; whither, by such coarse 
Of evil hap atid irood as oft awaits 
A lone wavfnring Man, I once was brought 
Di'k on mv rond the autumnal evcfng fell 
Wlii'c f was traveriiting yon moontaln-pasa, 
And "Ight wfceedeil with ununual gloom: 
Bit That my feet and linndu at ten?th became 
Guides betfer than mine eyes— until n light 
Rich in the g*nnm appeared, too hiah, metbougbt 
For human hahl'aMon ; but T loured 
To renrh U. defiMrii'e of other hope. 
I looked with stendinens as Sailors look 
On the north star, or Wf»trh-tower's dix'ant tnmp. 
And s w the liehr — now fixe»l— and shifting now — 
Not like a dancing meteor, hut in line 
or never-varying ino Ion, to and fro, 
It i« no iii?ht fire of the naked hflls, 
Thoufht T, some friend'v covert mn«t be near. 
With thip per^uadlon thitherward my steps 
I turn, and renrh at Inot the guiding Light ; 
Jnv to myself! ont to the heart of Her 
Who there wn» «itanding »»ii the open hlM, 
(The same kind Mnrmn whom von rtonvue hath praised) 
Alarm and dionppointment ! The aTarm 
Ceased, when she learned through what mishap T came, 
And by what he*p had galn»d those distant fields. 
Drawn from her Cottaye, on that open height. 
Bearing a lantern in her hand she stood. 
Or paced the ground— to guide her Husband boma, 
By that unwearied signal, kenned afar ; 
An anxious dulv ! which the lofty Site, 
Traversed hut by a few Irreirnlar paths, 
Imponei», whensoeVr untoward chance 
D"tains him aAer his accmitomed hour 
Till night lie« black upon the ground. * But come, 
Come,* said the Matron, • to our poor Abode ; 
Those dark rorks hide it V Enterlnsr, I beheld 
A blazing fire— beside a cleanly hearth 
Bate down : and to her oflice, Kith leave avked. 
The Dame returne'*.— Or ere that glowing pile 
Of mountain turf required the Builder's hand 
Its wasted splendour to repair, the door 
Opened, and she re-entered with glad looka, 
Her Helpmate following. Hospitable fkre, 
Frank conversation, made the evening's treat : 
Need a bewildered Traveller wish for more 1 
Bat mort was givtn ; I studied aa w« mm 



By the bright fire, the good Man's fttce— oompoaed 

Of features elegant ; an open brow 

Of undiiiturbed humani'y ; a cheek 

Sufi'used with something of a feminine hue ; 

Eves beaniixg c^nirte«y and roi'd regard ; 

But, in the quicker turns of the discourse. 

Expression slowly varying, that evinced 

A tardy apprehension. From a fount 

Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time. 

But honoured once, these features and that mien 

May have descended, though I see them here. 

In such a Man, so gentle and subdued, 

Withal so graceful in his gentleness, 

A race illustrious for heroic deeds. 

Humbled, but not degraded, may expire. 

Tills pleasing fancy (cherished and upheld 

By sundry recollections of such fall 

From high to low, aiocent fmm low to high. 

As bo«)ks reci>rd, and ev^n the careless mind 

Cannot but notice among men and things) 

Went with me tu the place of my repose. 

" Roused by the crowing cock at dawn of day, 
I yet had riiten too late to interchange 
A morning palutaiinn with my Hoitt, 
Gone forth already to the lar'-ofT seat 
Of his day's work. * Three dark mid winter month* 
Pass,' said the Matron, * and I never see. 
Save when the Sabbnth brings its kind release. 
My Helpmnte's face by light of day. He quit*' 
His door in darkness, nor till du<<k retu'u*. 
And. throuzh H'^aven'shlfssing, ihui« wh gal i the breaJ 
For which we prny ; and for the wnnta provide 
Of sickness, accident, and helpless age. 
C'lmpi'ii'Mis have I m»'iy : maMV Friends, 
Dependants, Ctmi brters— my Wheel, my Fire,, 
AH day the {loui^e-clock ticking in mine ear. 
The cack!in7 H«'n, the tender Chicken brood. 
And the wi'd Birds that gather round my porchv 
T'tis honest Sheep-dog's ctnintennnce I rtnd: 
Wl'h him can talk: nor blush to waste a word 
On Crea»n'e« less inte 'i«'ent srd rl»^f\vd. 
And if the blustering Wind that drives thft do ndv 
Care not for m", h*? 'i-iT r-i ro und my door. 
And makes me pnsMm^ wh-'u our temp-^rs snit ; 
— But, ahive aH, mv Ttionwhts are my support.* 
The Matron ended— nor could I forbear 
To exclaim—* O happv ! yielding to the law " 
Of these privations, richer in the main! 
While thankless thnu<and4 a'e opp'-eM and clogged 
By ease and leisure— hy the very wealth 
And pri 1c t»f npnortunlty mndc pfmr ; 
While tens of thou«ands fnUer In th«*1r p-^th. 
And sink, through utter want of cheering light ; 
For you the hours of labour do not flng : 
For you eich BveninT hath its s'<ining Star, 
And every Stibbsth day its golden Sun.' ** 

" Yes !" said the Solitarv with a smile 
That sf^emed to breuk from an expnnding heart, 
'* The untutored Bird may foutid, and so conatraet, 
And with such soft materi Is line her nest. 
Fixed in the centre of a prickly brake. 
That the thorns wound her not : they only guftrd. 
Powers not unjustly likened to those giOs 
Of happy Instinct which the woodland Bird 
Shares with h'!r s:>^cI»m, Nif 'ire's grace snineilmta 
Upon the Individual doth confer, 
Among her higher creatures bom and trained 
To use of reason. And, I own, that tired 
Of the nstentatlotis world— a swelling stage 
With empty actions and vain passions stufi'ed. 
And from the p'tvate struggles of mankind 
Hoping for leas than I could wish to hope, 
Far less than oitce I trusted and believed — 
I love to hear of Those, who, not contendfaif 
Nor sttDiBoiMd to contend for Vlrta«*t prise. 
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MiM not the humbler good at which thty aim ; 

Blest with a kind'y faculty to blunt 

The edge of adverse cIrcuuMtance, and turn 

Into their contraries the petty plagues 

And hinderances with which they stand beset. 

— In early youth, amonK ray native hills, 

I knew a Scottish Pt^asaui who possessed 

A few small Crofts of stone encumbered ground ; 

Masses of every shape and siz", that lay 

Scattered about under the mouldering walla 

Of a rough precipice ; and some, apart, 

In quarters umibmixious to such chance, 

As if tbe Moon had showered them down in spile; 

But he repined not. Though the plough was seared 

By these ubstruciions, * round the sliady stones 

A fenilitfing miiisture,* said the Swain, 

* Gathers, and is preserved ; and feeding dews 

* And damps, through all the droughty Summer day, 

* From out their substance liMulng maintain 

* Herbage tliat never fails ; no grass springs up 
' So green, so fresh, so plentiful, as mine !' 
But thinly sown these Natures ; rare, at least, 
The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 

That yields such kindly product. He— whose bed 
Perhaps yon loose sods cover, the poor Pensioner 
Brouxhi yesterday from our sequestered dell 
Here to lie down In lai>tlnir quiet— he, 
If living now, could ottierwi»e report 
Of rustic loneliness: that grey-hairvd Orphan- 
Bo call him, for humanity to him 
No parent was— feeliniily conid hnve told, 
lu life, in death, what Solitude can breed 
Of selfiiih.ieM, and cruelty, and vice ; 
Or^ if it breed not, hath not pi>wer to cure. 
— But your compliance, Sir ! with our request 
My words too long hava hindered.** 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps incited rather, by these shucks. 
In no ungracious opposition, given 
To the confiding spiiit of his own 
Experienced laith, the reverend Pastor said, 
Around him looking, '* Where shall I begin 1 
Who sliall be (irat seiecU'd from my Flock 
Oatiiered together in their peaceful fold 1'* 
He paused— and having lifted up his eyes 
To tbe pure Heaven, he ca«t litem down again 
Upon the earth beneath his feel ; and spake. 
— ** To a mysteriously -coniiorted Pair 
Thbi place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best Affections that proceed 
From their conjunction ;— c«msecrate to faith 
In Him who bled for man upiin the Croas ; 
Hallowed to Revelation ; and no less 
To Rea<40irs mandates ; and the hopes divina 
Of pure Imagination ;— above all. 
To Charity, and Love, that have provided 
Within these precincts, a capacious bed 
And receptacle, open to the g(x>d 
And evil, to the just and the unjust; 
In which they find an equal resting-place: 
Even as tbo multitude of kindred briMika 
And strearon, whose murmur Alls this hollow Tale 
Whether their course be turbulent or smooth, 
Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yon crysui Lake, 
And end thehr journey in the same repoae! 

*' And bleat are they who sleep; and we that know. 
While in a spot like this we breathe and walk. 
That All beneath us by the winga Are covered 
Of motherly Humanity, outspread 
And gathering ail within their tender shade. 
Though loth and slow to come ! A battla-fieid, 
In stiilneos left when slaoghter it no more. 
With this compared, Is a strange spectacle! 
A rueful sight the wild shore strewn with wrecks, f 



And trod by people In afllieted quest 

Of friends and kindred, whom the angry ffeg 

Restores not to their prayer! Ah! who would thlnff 

That all the scattered subjects which compose 

Earth's melancholy visJion thmu«h the space 

Of all her c!imes ; these Wretched, these depraved, 

To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 

From the delights of char*ty cut olT, 

To pity dead, the Oppressor and the Opprest ; 

Tyrants Who utier the destmyfng word, 

And slaves Who will consent to be destroyed-^ 

Were of one species With the sheltered few, 

Who, with a dutiful and tender hand. 

Did lodse, in an appropriated spot, 

This file of infants ; some ihil never breathed 

The vita» air; and others, who, allowed 

That priyilere, did yet expire too soon. 

Or with too brief a warning, to admit 

Administration of the holy rite 

That !ovinrly co ifiigns the Babe to the arms 

Of Jesns, and his everlSjiiing care. 

These that In trembling hope are laid apart ; 

And the besprinkled Nursling, unrequired 

Till he begins to smile upon the brenst 

That feeds him : and the torterlns Little-one 

Taken from air nnd sun.«hine when the rose 

or fnfnncv first blooms upon his cheek ; 

The ihinlrine, thnuirhtless School- hoy : the bold Yooitf 

or soul impetnons. and the bashful Msid 

ffmltten while all the promises of life 

^re openins mnnd her : those of mi'ldle ase, 

Past down while rnnfident In strensrh thev stand, 

Like piPars fited more firmir, as mi!*ht seem. 

And more sernre, by very welsht of all 

That, for support, rests on fhem ; the decayed 

And burthensome : and lastly, that po«»r few 

Whose llfht of reason is with age extinct ; 

The hoiiefnl and ilie hopeless, first and last, 

The earliest snmnioned and the lonzesi spared— 

Are here deposited, with iribnte paid 

Various, hut unto each some uibute paid ; 

As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves. 

Society were touched with kind concern ; 

And jtenllv ' Nature grieved, that 0.»e should die ;'• 

Or, if the change demanded no regret. 

Observed the liberaiing stroke— and blessed. 

—And whence thHtlribnfr ? wherefore theue regards tf 

Not from the naked Heart nlone of man 

(Though claiming high dhtfinriion upon earth 

As the sole spring and fonutain-hcad of tears. 

His own peculiar uiteiunce for distress 

Or gladness). No,** the philot^opliic Priest 

t'oniinned, " 'tis not m the vital sf-ai 

Of feeling lo produce them, witliout aid 

From the pure Soul, the Soul sublime and pure; 

With her two faculties of Eye and Lar, 

The one by which a Creature, whom bis sins 

Have rendered prone, can upward look to Heaven * 

The other that enipoivers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain. 

Whispering those truths in stillness, which the Woan, 

To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims. 

Not without such assistance could the use 

Of thes«! benign observances prevail. 

Thus are they born, thus fostered, and maintained; 

And by the care prospective of our wise 

Forefathers, who, to guard against the sliocka. 
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♦" ,and iMfftrin£ Jfatmre gnetied thai one »k&uU dU, 

Southtjf's RetrmspeeL 
TTne sentiments and opinions here uttered are ia 
unison with those exprew-d in the following Essay 
upon Epitaphs, which W.is furnished bv the author 
for Mr. Coleridge's periodical work, the Friend ; and 
as they are dictated by a spirit congenial to that whiall 
pervades this and the two succeeding books, the syai- 
pathislng resder will not be displeased to see the Es- 
say at Die chMe of this volume 
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^he fluCnatkin nnd decay of thingi, 
Embodied and ratablished these hiith TruUia 
In solcran institutions :— Men convinced 
That Lire is Lnve and Imainrtaliiy, - 
The Being one, and one the Element. 
There lies the channel, and original bed, 
From the beginning, hollowfd out and scooped 
For Man'H Afreciionf^—elwc betrayed and lost. 
And swallowed up 'mid deserts infinite 1 
—This is the cenuine course, the aim, and end 
Of prescient Reason: all conclusions else 
Are abject, vain, prenumptuous, and perversa, 
The faith parttlting of those holy times, 
Life, I repeat, is energy of Love 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 
In strife, and tribulation ; and ordained. 
If ao approved and sanctified, to pviss, 
Through shades and silent rest, to endleaa joy/* 

BKD or THE rffTH BOOK. 



EXCURSION. 



Book VI. 



^HE CHURCH-YARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

AaarMtHT.— Poet's Address to the State and Churrhof 
England— The Pastor not inferior to the nncient Wor- 
thies of the Church- he begins his Narratives with an 
Instance of unreqiilicd Love— Anguish of Mind sub- 
dued -and how— The lonely Miner, an Instance of 
Perseverance, which leads by contrast to an Ex- 
ample of abused talents. Irresolution, and weakness 
—Solitary, applying this covertly to his own case* 
msks for an Instance of some Stranger, whose dis- 
positions may have led him to end his days here 
—Pastor, in answer, gives an account of tlie har- 
monifing influence of 8i»litude upon two Men of 
o|iposite principles, who had encbumered agitations 
In public life— The Rule by which Pence may be 
obtained expressed— and where— Solitary hints at an 
overpowering FntaMty— Answer of the Pastor— What 
iuhjecis he will exclude from his Narratives— Con- 
versation upon this— fnstnnce of an unalniable cha- 
racter, a Feninle— and Why given— Contrasted with 
this, a met k Sufferer, from unguarded and betrayed 
love — Instance of henvier guilt, and its connequeii- 
ces to the Oflendur— With this Instance of a Mar- 
riage Conitnct broken is contrasted one of a Wi- 
dower, evid«>nring Ills faiihlul aff'fction towards his 
deceased wife by his care of their Female Children. 

Hail to the Trown by Freedom shaped— to gird 
An English Sovereign's brow ! and to the Throne 
Wheretin he sits ! Whose deep Foundatlona Ha 
In veneration and the People's love ; 
Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 
—Hail to the State of England ! And conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 
Mnde to the spiritual Fabric of her Church : 
Founded In truth ; by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented ; by the hands of Wisdom reared 
In beauty of Holiness, with ordered pump, 
Decent, and unreproved. The voice, that greets 
The majeMy of tM>th. shall pray for both ; 
That, mutually protected and sustained. 
They may endure long as the sea surrounds 
Thbi favoured Land, or sunshine warms h*r aoll. 
—And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 
besprent from shore to shore with steeple- towers. 
And spires whose " silent finger points to Heaven ;"* 

* An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
charehes in flat countries with spire- steeples, which 
as they eannot be referred to any other object, point 
•s witii slieiit finger to the sky and stars, and some- 
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Nor wanting, at wide intervals, Uie bulk 

Of ancient Minster, liAed above the cloud 

Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun^s glad beams— may ne'er 

That tiu« succesiiion fail of English Hearts, 

Who, with Ancestral feeling, can perceive 

What ia those holy Structures ye possess 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diflused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

— Thus never shall the indignities of Tims 

Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 

Nor shall the Elements be free to hurt 

Their fair proportions ; uor the blinder rage 

Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, If the desolating hand of war 

Spare them, they shall ctmiinue to bestow — 

Upon the thronged abodes of busy Men 

(Depraved, and ever prone to fill their mindi 

Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit ; 

Of sweet civility — on rustic wilds. 

— The poet, fostering for liis native land 

Such hope, entreats that Servants may abouodl 

Of those pure Altars worthy ; Ministers 

Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 

Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 

Or fixes them ; Whose least disiinguislird day 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 

Which makts the Sabbath lovely in the sight 

Of blessed angela, pitying human cares. 

—And, as on earth it is the doom of Truth 

To be perpetually attacked by foes 

Open or covert, be that Priesthood still, 

For her defence, replenished with a Band 

Of strenuous Champions, in scholastic arts 

Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 

Of the revolving World's disturbances 

Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual Sires 

Degenerate ; who, constrained to wield the sword 

Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

So to declare the conscience satisfied : 

Nor for their bodies tvould accept release ; 

But, blessing God and praising hiro. bequeathed 

With their last breath, from out the smouldering flamaj 

The faith which thf>y by diligence had earned. 

Or, through illuminating grace, received. 

For their dear Countym^^n, and nil mankind. 

O high example, constancy divine ! 

Even such a man (inheriting the zeal 
And from the sanctity of elder limes 
Not deviating,- a Priest, the like of whom, 
If multiplied, and In tlieir s.ati<ins set. 
Would o'er the bosom of a joyful Land 
Spread true Religion, and her genuine fruits) 
Before roe stood that day; on holy ground 
Fraught with the relics of mortality. 
Exalting tender themes, by jusi degrees 
To lofty raised ; and to the highest, last; 
The head and mighty parnmount of truths ; 
Immortal hfe. In iiever-fnding worlds, 
For inortal Creatures, couquered ar.d secured. 

That basis laid, those principles of faith 
Announced, as a preparatory act 
Of reverence to the spirit of the place ; 

times, when they reflect the brazen light of a ricfif 
though rainy sunset. app«>ar like a pyramid of flain^ 
burning lieaven-ward. Ses " The Friend," by S. T. 
Coleridge, No. 14. p. 393. 
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ruK ci{i:Rcir-v.\nD amono riri: mount.m.vs 



TJi.' Pa' 'or CI-:: In's rvr- upon rj,.> i:-<,nn(I. 
S-it ;: \i(''.--r'\ lil.c (.,'ir iM.;)(. 1 j \\<;'.\ ;i\yc, 
I'm Willi :i i':!;(I r.ii.J s',^n( ' I" < i ; .r.i:' -.«, 
'JVicji rt) il,..: .^'ilit.-i.y t:irin'«;, ami ■•; .u •'. 

'• Af U'ord nrf\r. in yuiir r !ii((l I) hm: iii. 
Perriinnvi' \'t!i ift uni'i. tpiriitly h---v>' iii.nkL.l 
A \ i^il()l--lll (;iir'.-i (}\ lii'i»s :iii(l lliu t.rs ; 
Too ticlira:<' ! iiiplitv, as \\ t.ii|<J .-ijiiiiar 
For Owe. \\Ih>. ilidii^Iiof (hdopiDi.' ini'ii, Jinil jel 
Fr(»m Xiitu'f V kiruilihi-? rfni^i.l a t'roiiie 
Ikiilni>i a^ (:\t'r riitnl htbuiir Iirrtl." 

'Vhc snliiriry niKWcied : " JSiirli a r'>rm 
Full ucll I rtTftllccl. We ofloji crossed 
Il.u 11 niicr'?: ii;iil); but, as iho Intnidcr pccnictl 
Fondly lit |i!i7" llie ^il' :ir(r w!iit;l) lie k( pf, 
Aiu! I «s w ii ii;;:iy did c lu'rish nilt:c. 
We in' I, ;ii.«l IT!-". I. Ii!i' >ii;tf|it\\-. | li.ivo li« :ird, 
Fnnu my \in<!<\ Il.i^t jlrit ii- w .!> vi;\.'<i] iii Inain 
Jly unrMiiiifcd l>.\\^' ; jind s;;i!rd llic roi ks, 
Divfd into c:i\('.-, aixl pierced llic in;itt((! woods, 
In hope lo find some virtuous herb of power 
To cure his luulady ;" 

Tlio Virnr Fmilcd, 
" Ala!» ! Iw'fore to-morrow'fi sun jjoes down 
His liafMiatloti wi!) be Iicrc ; for liirn 
Tlial open grave is destined." 

" Died lie then 
Of pain and Brier"?" the Solitary n.«ked, 
" Believe it not— oli : never could that be !" 

" Fie lovfd," the Virar ati^wereil, " deeply loved, 
Loved fond'v. truly, ft^rvcritly; and dared 
At letijrth to tell h\i* love, bat Rued In vain; 
— Rejected— yeu repelled— and, if with scorn 
Upon the hauf^hty maiden's brow, His but 
A Iiigli p'Ized plume which female Beauty wears 
In wa; toiir.ess of co-quest, or puts (ui 
To cheat the world, or from herself to hide 
Humiliation, when no longer free. 
T/iat he could brook, and plory in ; — but when 
The tidins-s came that she whom he had wooea 
Was weddejl to another, nnd his heart 
Was forced to rend away its only hope, 
Then, Piiy could have scarcely foimd on earth 
An Object worthier of repird than he. 
In the transition of that bitter hour! 
Lost was she, lost; nor could the Sufferer tay - 
That in the net of preference he had been 
^llju'^tly dealt with ; but the Maid was gone! 
Had vanished from his prof-pects nnd desires ; 
Not by translation to the heavenly Chorr 
Who have put olfiheir mortal spoils — ah no! 
Slic lives another's wishes to complete, — 
* Joy be their lot, and happiness,* he cried) 
'His lot and hers us misery is mine!' 

" Such was that stronp concussion ; but the Man 
Who trembled, trunk and limbs, like s«imc huge Ouk 
liy a fierce fenipe?>t shaken, soon ri'!>unied 
The steadfast quit;t natural to a 51iiid 
Of composiii'ui ceulle and sedate, 
And iti its moveiuents circumspect and slow. 
To books, and to the |f»ng forsaken desk, 
(^er which rni halncd hy sri«-nce he had loved 
To Ik:hI, h«" stontlv re-addr<'is.'d him<»df, 
Ktf'fdvetl to qin!! i;i-« p.")iii, and seareh for trnlh 
Willi kcrtier npp« lite (if that mij:ht be) 
And cU»:«er Indnslry. Of whrii ensu'-d 
Within the h»'.irt no otiiw:ird sign appeared 
Till a belr.iyina -i* klinc^s was «Heii 
To tinjrf Ins ( h> i k ; ind !liron':h hi:* frame it crept 
Willi ylovv nin;a!i')n hMCoiucaiahU' ; 
Hiicli u:iiv(!r-.il rhaii'.''* as auinmn inalcca 
In the fair body ol a h aiy jirove 
Distcoloiired, iImmi divocird. 'Tid affirmed 
Hy Poet;? siiilJcd in Tiuiurc'* secret waya 



Tiinr T.ove will nr)f 'inWmi' lo )»e cnn:rr>lTed 

lU iii.'^friy :- and ;lie i"...d Man I;m k' d no: Fr\e:\cs 

Wild -ti-ns lo ir.-'il \]\]~. trtjrii into Jii-j ini/id, 

A niiiid in ;•!! Iimrl tiiysi' m<-< ni<ver«d. 

' <;.) lo 111,' hi'is.' r.iid <.iiH, ' r'n;ii a while 

'Tlii^ h;in<!'nl diliiit ik e :— at i-arly m.irn 

' ('"in; III" jr«>h an. rxplore liie htaihs and woctis ; 

' And, jc.-iviti;.' it If) oiheis Ut foretell, 

' I'.y ( :al« ii'atii ns siiu'*', the ehb and flow 

(*l mli.s, iiial u Inn the mooti will be eclipsed, 
' J)o )v> I, lor V'l'ir '•wu h(.'n( lit, ronslriicl 
' A (.il< iidar d!" Mdw, rs, pliickiil as they blow 

\\ laic ii(n;;li abides, and oheeitulness, and peace.* 
Tin- jirrmipt was iiiade ;— "lis needle&> to report 
How liopeh i>!y :— but Innocence is ^tron^, 
•And an entire sini|di« iiy «d inind 
\ lliiirj rii'..-l >:u'r«(| in iln* rye of Heaver?, 
'I'liaf opMi-j. fur snrji Snffrrer.J, fidief 
Wiihin tlwir son!s, a fount of ^race divine; 
And dotli roniin< ii«l th' ir weakness and di»eai!c 
To .Naiiire's care, nssisted in her office 
Ry all the Elements thai round her wail 
To penerate, to preserve, and to restore ; 
And by her beautiful array of Forms 
Plndding sweet influence from above, or pure 
Delight exiialing from the ground they tread." 

" Impute it not to impatience, if," exclaimed 
The Waii'ferer, " I infer that he was heated 
By perseverance in the course pn^cribcd." 

" Vou do not err : the powers, that had been lost 
Ry slow degre»»«, wrre gradually regained ; 
The fluttering nerves composed ; the beating heart 
In rest established ; and the jarring thoughts 
To harmony restored.- But yon dark mould 
Will cover him, in the fulness of his strength— 
Hastily smitten, by n fever's force ; 
Yet not with stroke so sudden as refused 
Time to look back with ttnidemess on her 
Whom he had loved in passion, — and lo send 
Some farewell words — with one, but one, request. 
That, from his dyiiii I and, she would accept 
Of his possessions that which most he prized ; 
A Book, upon whose leaves some chosen plants 
By his own hand disposed with nicest care, 
In undecaying beauty were preserved ; 
Mute n-gistor, to him, of time and place, 
And various fluctuations in the breast ; 
To her, a monument of faithful Lr»ve 
Conquered, and in tranquility retained ! 

•• Close to his destinejl habitation, lies 
One who achieved a humbler victory. 
Though marvellous in ils kind; A Place there fa 
High in these mountains, that all.ircd a Band 
Of keen Adveriturers to unite their pains 
In search of precious ore : who tried, Were foiled — 
And all desisted, all, sav(; him alone. 
He, taking couns<el of his own clear thoughts, 
And trusting only to his own weak hands, 
Urged unremittingly the stubborn work, 
L■n^^•conded, uiicountenanced ; then, as time 
Passed on, while still his loni ly efforts found 
No ^e(•.omp♦'n^e, dciidcd ; and at hnzlh, 
Hy many pitied., as insar.i' of iniad ; 
Ry others dreadi'd as tin! Inckle-s Thrall 
f)f subterranean Spirits feeding hope 
Hy varions nmrkery of sigh! and sYJiind ; 
Hope after hope, eiicoiiraped and desintyed. 
— Hnt when the Lord of season* had rnarnrcd 
T.'ir fruit.- of (artli iiir.«'!':t) .-ri.if.- of luirc !»'n veari*, 

'J'ii' IIMii!!' ::n - •iiIiM,!- o!i(ir,| to itis ^ irW 
And U'luhiMc' L'i »-;• lii' |..r"_' '•<••'' :td r< ward. 
.\ol With iiiorr lia i-|'..il di.' Cif'i n.-i'i-- •^rr,r 
A world, hii iicii dj-.'^c(> : Hnl our >Wiiiti, 
/i very Hero till hia point wa? gamed, 
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Prfivcd r.W u:ri!>i<"' to ■«i|ijiiirl t!u '.v. i-^hl 

<')t [ir.«^j,iroii.- Ifituir-v On ll.c lii'd- tie lo<.>knl 

^^'llll an 111 ^^; Hid ii^'-riv oi llio.iiihl, 

or scIh u»t -, iind w i-li' .-; ; in tin- ii.i> li^lil walked 

(!i<lil> aiifl ;• '!!'><: <\ri aiiii aiioii 

(iii;i!!'<l Hi l.t- L";i iM:i5'' ii.iMi'nl.i rue ch;»> ; 

Ami iriilv ii'i.'lit iie >.iiil li> iln- <i! <>>\ I 

Hi- \ .'.i.l.~ij« (I ; \i:\\ I i.li-|iiriln<l< I'l llM-i (l:iy 

1"Jh- r.illi r« iiiiiii^ ili;ii lin!.' (I iji.-- ('"i!!ai.'. -il'ior 
To iIh- iMiiH.V lunntli: :< !i»iii.', and ^l.iniii.ij tiack, 
1 |Kiii tin; ru:::<ii iiiuiiM;ai!r> sii<ny ^it!e, 
Worn liy hU daily vi.-^iis to niiti Ikjiii 
Th»» darksfiiijc c«i»ire of u c«Hislaiit lio/>e. 
This V'e^jiijju, iieiilicr force of luaiiiig ruin, 
Nor iIk! vici^iiitu(lit) of iVo^t and ttinw 
yiiall caiKc to fatli', till npis pass nway ; 
And it ia iiaiiit-d, in uuiiioiy of llio went, 

The Patii or rtttrfEviiRANc e " 

"Thou from wliom 
Man has his stf«Mi;:ili," rx< laiitu'd ihe Wanderer, " ob 1 
Il<» Thou (lirci I it !— to ilu; Virtuous grant 
The piMM'iralive r-ye whiili ran |mtcxmv«! 
lu lliis blind World iht; ^niitliiit; vein nf hope, 
Thai like ihit^ Lalinunr, such may dig their way, 
' Unshaken, uriiit ducid, unierritied ;' 
Gram to the VVis« hit firinncjis of resolve !** 

" That prayer were not superfluous," said the Priest, 
*' Aniid the noblest retire, proudeHl dust. 
That Westminster, for Britain's glory, holds 
Within the txtnoin of her awful Pile, 
Anibitioi)<>ly collided. Yet the si^jh. 
Which wafts that prayer to Heaven, itt due to all, 
Wherever laid, wlio living fell beUrw 
Their virtue^ humbler maric ; a sigh oT pain 
If to the opposite extreme they sanlc. 
How wftuld you pity Her who yonder rests; 
Him, farther olf; the Pair, who here are laid; 
But, above all, that mixture of Garth's Mould 
Whom «i|!ht of this green Hillock to my mind 
Recalls !— He lived not till his locks were nipped 
By seasonable frost of age ; nor died 
Before his temples, prematurely forced 
To mix the manly brown with silver grey, 
Gave obvious instniite of the ?ad effect 
Produced, when ihou;:hflesiJ Foh'y hath ufturped 
The natural crown that yage Experience wears 
— Gay, volatile, i tgenious, quick to (earn, 
And prompt to exhibit all that he possessed 
Or ct)uld perform ! a zealouii acior — hired 
Into the troop of mirth, a soMier -sworn 
Into ttiH lists of giddy enterprise — 
Such was he; yet, as If witliin hijs frame 
Two several Souls altertiately had lodc«'d, 
Two sets of manners could the Youth put on ; 
And, fraught with antics as the Indian bird 
That writhes and chatf<Ti« In her wiry cage; 
Was graiel'ul, when it pli asi d hirn, sniooth and still 
As the mute Swan that ll jais ndowii the stream, 
Or, on the wattra of the unruOied lake. 
Anchors her placid beauty. Not a Leaf, 
That flutters on the botiitli, more li:iht tlian Ho ; 
And not a tl >\ver, that tlronps in the i;r<en ^hade, 
More wiiiiilit'jly res«!rvf<| ! It yo enqnui' 
H(»w >(iili eoriMiiiiinafi* idi _'.ki';i' w.ii hrcd 
Amid ili.'^i wild-, tlii< a.i>\\<.f io;ty Mi'ii' <•, 
"rwa- X.i'iiic'^ will ; wio ><Mii';i;ii(S uiul. ilaker", 
Fur lit' rr{iro(»:° (d liiiiuaii \aiiiiy, 
Art to out>trip in her pe.iiliar walk. 
Hence, for this ravounir, l;ivi>lily eiulowcd 
Willi ;»ir'*oa.i! i^i."i-<, and Lii^iii ii. i.i.l! v . wii, 
\\ nil'. Ic'ih, « aj'iil!i--!ii i;: i .u !i i»;l!ir, .-'.:..ij 
Yrt firl'ier lecoiiiiue.idv ti l»\ itio tha.iii 
Oi tine (i> io< anoiir, and liy d.im >■ and ><>ii:^, 
And skill In lelleri, ev»;ry lamy >ha,'. d 
l-^-iii t;\'>e> 'iMi tij- , nor, wfien to tlio \\ <>fld'»* 
Capacious litM Icua wcut uju AUvcuiuicr ilicic 



Were he and hi'^ attainments overltiokod, 

Or scanniy rewarded; but all ho; e-. 

< 'liiu isind lor liiin, he siill", r. il to di'|iirf, 

Like hlj'^lf( <l h nl-- ; or cli>iid'' tliat mimicked Land 

Hi::i»re tin- S.iilor's eye ; or diamond drops 

I That »tparlvlin^ d<'(k«<| the uioinin:; 'ira-i.s; or aught 
'I'liat «f</.< attractive — and haih ci-a-rd to be I 

I — Vet wli'-M tliis Prodi;.'al rftnrnrif, the riles 
< >!' j)yi"ill LTiM-tini,' W fre on hiiii ln^towed, 
Who, hy Imnii.i.tlion uinh-ierrt'il, 
Soituht. tor his weariiu'-s a plai c of re-;t 
Within hi^• Father's. !:ates.—Wfiiii.(Taiin' He?— clothed 
In tattered garb, from lii»v«;l!!> wlicre abides 
\eces.«iity, the stationary Ho.-t 
Of vagrant Poverty ; from rifted harm 
Where tio one dwells hut the wid • statin^ Owl 
.'\nd the Owl's I*rey ; I'roin ilust- bare llaniits, to wiilch 
He had descended from the proud tjalonn, 
He catne, the Uliost of beauty and ot healih, 
The Wreck of gaiety ! Uiit soon revived 
In strength, In |K)Wer refitted, he renewed 
His suit to F%>rtune ; and she smiled a;!ain 
Upon a fickle liiyrate. Thrice he rosfe, 
Thrice sank as wllliii:ily. For He, who.^e nerves 
Were used to thrill with pleas.ire, while his vuict 
Sol\ly accompanied the tuneful harp. 
By the nice linger of lair Ladies, touched 
In glittering Halls, was able to derive 
No less enjityment from an abject choice. 
Who happier for the moment — who more blitht 
Than this fallen Spirit 1 in UxoiM dreary Holds 
His Talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Of merry makiug Beggars, — now, provoked 
To laughter multiplied iu louder peals 
By his malicious wit ; then, all enchained 
With mute astonisiuaent, themsilves to see 
Iu iheir own arts outdone, their fame eclipsed. 
As by the very prenence of the Fiend 
Who dictates and inspires illusive feats, 
For knavish purposes ! The Ciiy, too, 
(With shame I rpeak it) to her guilty bowers 
Allured him, sunk so low in Fell-re2:^H*ct 
As there to lin;;er, there to eat his bread, 
iliied Minstrel of voluptuous blaiidi;«hment ; 
Churniiitg the air with skill of hand or voice. 
Listen who would, be wrought u|Hm who might, 
Sincerely wretched Hearts, or falsely gay 
—Such the too frequent tenour of his boast 
In ears that relis:ied the report ; — but ai 
Was IVoui his I'arenis lKH»|iily eonieaUd; 
Who saw enoii^'li lor hlame and piiyiiii; love. 
Th»y als<i were pHrimtted to receive 
His last, repentant breath , and closed his eyes, 
No more to o{>en ou that irksome world 
Where he had long existed in the state 
Of a young Fowl beneath (me Mother hatched 
Tliou;'h from another sprun:.' — of diilerent kind : 
Wheie he had lived, and could not cease tu live, 
Distracted in propeiicity ; content 
With neither eleni<iit oi' good or ill ; 
And y<'t in both rejoicing ; min unblost ; 
Ol contradiclions infinite the >la\e, 
Till lii< di'in erancT, wfien M.r< y uiade him 
One With liim-ill, and one wiili liii m who sleep." 

" "I'is ?ira!ii:«',** ob>ervod tlie t»o!itary, " strange 
It s^i'fms, and >caiTely le^f» than pitiful, 
That 111 a Land where Charity provides 
■ Fiji all that ran i<o |oii;,";r te:;d lhein.>cl\ es, 
I A Mm iiki Uos >liu,ild i.lioore to brinu tiii shanio 
1 To llie paietiial d.xn ; and with his ml'Ii.^ 
I lii!»-.;i ijji; aif Willi li ir; liad fn'.dy NrraUe d 
I III liapnv inraiii y. Hf tunjil not pine, 
'TliiiMi^ii liM !v <ti <<.n; . I-I-, no, I «• mll^I li»iv<> found 
. Aljijiulanl I'Xf.i i-r («»r llMnihi aid «^pr<ih, 
; la Wis UiviUuul U'-ii.j, *':il-ifcvicwi.d, 
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Belf-eatechlsMl, ieir-punislied.— Some there are 
Who, drawing near iheir final Home, nnd much 
And daily longing: that the same were reached, 
Would rather shun than seek the fellowship 
Of kindred mouId-^Such haply here are laid V* 

" Yes," said the Priest, " the Genfua of our Hilla, 
Who seems, by these stupendous barriers cast 
Round his Domain, desirous not alone 
To keep his own, but also to exclude 
All other progeny, doth someiimcs lure, 
Even by this studied depth of privacy, 
The unhappy Alien hoping to obtain 
Concealment, or seduced by wish tj And, 
In place from outward nmlestaticm free. 
Helps to internal ease. Of many such 
Could I discourse ; but as their stay was brief, 
80 their departure only left behind 
Fancies, and loose conjectures. Other trace 
Survives, for worthy mention, of a Pair 
Who, from the pressure of their several fatM, 
Meeting as Strangers, in a petty Town 
WI10SC blue roofs ornament a distant reach 
Of this far winding Vale, remaiue<1 as Friends 
True to their choice ; and gave their bonct in truat 
To this loved Cemetery, here to lodge 
With unescutcheoned privacy interred 
Far from the Fami!y-vault.— A ChieOain One 
By right of birth ; within whose spotleaa breaat 
The fire of ancient Caledonhi bnmed. 
He. with the foremost whoM impatience hailed 
The Stuart, landing to resume, bv force 
Of arms, the crown which Bigotry had lost, 
Aroused his clan ; and, fighting at their head, 
With his brave sword endeavoured to prevent 
Culloden's fatal overthrow.— Escaped 
From that disastrous rout, to foreign shorei 
He fled ; and when the lenient hand of lime 
Those troubles had appeased, be sought and gained, 
For his obscured condition, an obscure 
Retreat, within this nook of English ground. 
— ^The Other, born in Britain's southern tract, 
Had fixed his milder loyalty, and placed 
His gentler sentiments of love and hate, 
Th<>re, where thnf placed them who in conscience prized 
The new succet>>ion, as a line of Kings 
Whose oath had virtue to protect the Land 
Against the dire assaults of Papacy 
And arbitrary Rule. But launch thy Bark 
On the distempered flood of public life, 
And cause for most rare triumph will be tliine 
If, spite of keenest eye and steadiest hand, 
The Stream, that bears thee forward, prove not, ooon 
Or late, a perilous Master. He, who ofl, 
Under the battlements and stately tree* 
That round his Mansion cast a sober gloom, 
Had moralised on this, and other truths 
Of kindred import, pleased and satisfied, 
Was forced to vent his wif>dom with a sigh 
Heaved fiom the heart In fortune's bitternese. 
When he had crushed a plentiful estate 
By ruinous Contest, to obtain a Beat 
In Britain's Senate. FruitleMi was the attempt: 
And while the uproar of that desperate suife 
Continued yet to vibrate on his ear. 
The vanquished Whig, beneath a borrowed nana, 
(For the mere sound and echo of his o^n 
Haunted him with sen aiions of di^ust 
That he was glad to lose) slunk from the World 
To the deep shade of these untravelled Wilds; 
In which the Scottish Laird had long possessed 
An undisturbed Abode.— Here, ihrn, they met. 
Two doughty Champions; fluinirig Jacobite 
And sullen Hanoverian ! You might think 
That lossea and vexations, leas severe 
^hutk thoee which they had acveiallj iustained, 



Would have inclined each to abate hfa seal 
For hia ungrateful cause ; no, — I have heard 
My reveiend Father tell that, 'mid the caloi 
Of that small Town encountering thus, they (MtS, 
Daily, its Bowling green with harmless strife; 
Plagued with uncharitable thoughts the Church ; 
And vexed the Market- place. But in the breaate 
Of these Opponents gradually was wrought. 
With little change of general sentiment. 
Such change towards each other, that their dajra 
By choice were spent in constant fellowship; 
And if, at times, they fretted with the yoke. 
Those very bickerings made them love it more. 

^* A favourite boundary to their lengthened walks 
This Churchyard was. And. whether they had coo^ 
Treading their path in sympathy and linked 
In social converse, or by some short space 
Discreetly parted to preserve the peace, 
One Spirit seldom failed to extend its sway 
Over both minds, when th' y awhile had marked 
The visible quiet of this holy ground, 
And breathed its soothini air ;— the Spirit of hop# 
And saintly magnanimity ; that, spurning 
The field of selfish difference and dispute. 
And every care which transiory things, 
Earth, and the kingdoms of tne earth, create. 
Doth, by a rapture of forgetfulness, 
Preclude forgiveness, from the praise debarred. 
Which e\pe the Christian Virtue might have claimed. 
— There live who yet rcmen%ber here to have aeen 
Their courtly Figures, — seated on the stump 
Of an old Yew, their favourite resting-place. 
But. as the Remnant of the long lived Tree 
Wiis disoppearing by a swift decay. 
They, with Joint care, determined to erect. 
Upon its Bite, a Dial, that might stand 
For public use preserved, and thus survive 
As their own private monument ; for this 
Was the particular spot, in which they wished 
(And Heaven was pleased to accompli»h the desire) 
That, undivided, their Remains should lie. 
So, where the mouldered Tree had stood, waa raised 
Yon Siri;ctire, framing, with the asceut of ste^l 
That to the d.'Corated Pillar lead, 
A work of art more sumptuous than might aeem 
To suit this Place ; yet built In no proud acorn 
Of rustic homeliness : they only aimed 
To ensure for it respectful guardianship. 
Around the margin of the Plate, whereon 
The Shadow falls to note the stealthy houra, 
Winds an inscriptive Legend." — At these words 
Thither we turned *and, gathered, as we read. 
The appropriate sense, in Latin numbera couched. 
Time Jlies ; it i$ kis melancholy tank 
To bring, and bear away, delusive kopes^ 
And re-produce the troublet he dettroya. 
But, while his blindness thus is occupied, 
Diseeminff Mortal ! do thou serve the will 
Of Time*s eternal Master, and that peace 
rVhich the World wanU, shaU be for Thee eonjbimed.** 

" Smooth ver^, inspired by no unlettered Muae,** 
Exclaimed the Sceptic, '* and the strain of iboagh; 
Accords with Nature's language ;— the soft voice 
Of yon while torrent falling down the rucka 
Speaks, less distinctly, to the same efl!ect. 
If, then, their blended influence be not lost 
Upon our hearts not wholly lost, I grant. 
Even upon mine, the more ae we required 
To feel for those among cor f.'Mow men. 
Who, offering no obeisance to the world. 
Are yet made dc.«perate by * too quick a aenae 
Of constant infelicity,*-- <ut off" 
From peace like Exiles on some barren rock. 
Their life's appointed prison ; not more free 
Than Seatinela, between two armies, est, 
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With nothing better, in the chill night air, 

Than their own thnughta to comfort ihein.—Bay why 

That ancient atory of Prometheus chained t 

The Vulture — ibe inexhaustible repast 

Drawn from bis viials 1 Say what meant the woes 

By Tantiiliis entailed upon biff rare, 

And the daric sorrows of the line of Thebes 1 

Fictions in lorm, but In their substance uuihs, 

Tremendous truths ! familiar to the men 

Of long-past times, nor obsolete In ours. 

—Exchange the Shepherd*s f rocic of native grey 

For robtis with rfgal purple tinged ; convert 

The croolt into a sceptre —give the pomp 

OPcircunit'tance, and here the tragic Muse 

Shall find apt subjects for her highest art. 

— Amid the grove», beneath the shadowy hillaf 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 

The internal panps are rfady ; the dread strife 

Of poor humanity's afflicted will 

Btruggl'ng in vain with ruthless destiny.** 

'* Thouph," scid the Priest in answer, " these be terms 
Which ^ divine philoi^ophy rejects, 
We, whose established and unlailing trust 
Is in controlling Providence, admit 
That, throufh all siations, human life abounds 
With mysteries :--for, if Faith were left untried, 
Huw could the might, that lurks within her, then 
Be shown 1 her glorious excellence—that ranks 
Among the first of Powers and Virtues— proved 1 
Our system Is not fashioned to preclude 
That sympathy which you for othen* aak ; 
And I could tell, not travelling for my theme 
Beyond the#e humble graves, of grievous crimes 
And strange d\9n»^en : but I pavs them by. 
Loth to disturb what Heaven hath hushed in peace. 
— Still less, far less, am I Inclined to treat 
Of Van degraded in his Maker's sight 
By the deformities of brutish vice: 
For, in such Portraits, though a vulgar face 
And a coarse outside of repulsive life 
And unaffecting manners might at once 
B« rerognised by all—" " Ah ! do not think," 
The Wanderer S4>mHWhat eaaeriy exclLin^ed, 
" Wish could bo ours that you, for such poor gain, 
(Gain shall 1 call it 1— gain of what 1— for whom 1) 
Should breathe a word tending to violate 
Your own pure spirit. Not a step we look for 
In slight of that forbearance and reserve 
Which common human-heartedness inspirca, 
And mortal ignorance and frailty claim. 
Upon this sacred ground, If nowhere ehM.** 

" True,*' said the Solitary " be it far 
From us to infringe the laws of charily. 
Let Judgment here In mercy be pronounced ; 
This, self-respecting Nature prompts, and thia 
Wisdom enjoins; but, if the thing we seek 
Be genuine knowledge, bear we then in mind 
IJnw, from his lofty throne, the Sun can fiing 
Colours as hrlKht on exhalations bred 
By weedy pool or pestilential swamp, 
As by the rivulet sparkling whers it runt, 
Or the pellucid Lake.** 

" Small risk,** said I, 
** Of such illusion do we here incur; 
Temptation here Is none to exceed the truth ; 
^o evidence appears that they who rest 
Within this ground, were covetous of praise, 
Or of remembrance even, deserved or not. 
Green is the Church-yard, beautiful and green, 
Ridge rising gently by the side of ridge, 
A heavinf surface — almost wholly free 
From Interruption of sepulchral stones, 
And mantled o'er with aborigiiial turf 
And everlasting flowers. These Dalesmen tmM 
Th9 lingering gleam of their depaii«d LWca 



To oral records and the silent heart ; 

Depository faithful, and more kind 

Thau fondest Epitaphs : for, if that fail, 

What boots ihesculptured Tomb t and who can blame. 

Who rather would nut envy, men tha feel 

This mutual confidence ; if, from such source. 

The practice flow,— If thence, or from a deep 

And general humility in death 1 

Nor should 1 much condemn it, if it spring 

From disregard of Time's destructive power, 

As only capable to prey on things 

Of earth, and human nature's mortal part. 

Yet— In lese siuiple districts, where we Ma 

Sbine 11. t Its forehead emulous of stone 

In courting notice, and the ground all paved 

With commendations of departed worth ; 

Re ding, where'er we turn, of innocent lives, 

or each domestic charity fulfilled. 

And sufferings meekly borne— 1, for my part. 

Though with the silence pleased that here prevails, 

Among those fair recitals also range, 

Soothed by the natural spirit which they breatba. 

And, In the centre of a world whose soil 

is rank with all onkiudness, cnmpnsm»d round 

With such Memorials, I have soinetimea felt. 

It was no mouientary happinesM 

To have one Euchfsure where the voice that speaks 

In envy or detraction is not henrd ; 

Which malice may not enter : where the traeas 

or evil inclinations are unknown ; 

Where love and pity tenderly unite 

With resignation ; and no Jarring tone 

Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 

Of amhy and gratitude.'* 

*' Thus sanctioned,** 
The Pastor said, " 1 willingly confine 
My narratives to subjects that excite 
Feellngii with these accordant ; love, esteem. 
And ai^miration ; lifting up a veil, 
A sunbeam Introducing among hearts 
Retired and covert; so that ye shall have 
Clear images tieiore your gladdened eyes 
Of Nature*s unainbiiious underwood. 
And flowers that prosper in the shade. And whe^ 
I speak of such among my flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only will 1 single out 
Upon whose lapse, or error, something mora 
Than brotherly forgiveness may attend;' 
To such will we restrict our notice— else 
Better my tongue were mute. And yet there are, 
I feel, good reasons why we should not leave 
Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
For strength to persevere and to support. 
And energy to conquer and repel ; — 
These elements of virtue, that declare 
The native grandeur of the human Soul, 
Are oft-times not unpmfitably shown 
In the perversenesa of a selfish course : 
Truth every day exemplified, no less 
In the grey cottage by the murmuring stream 
That In Aintastic Conqueror's roving camp. 
Or 'mid the factious Senate, unappalled 
While merciless proscription ebbs and flows. 
—There,*' said the Vicar, pointing as be spake, 
** A Woman rests In peace ; surpassed by few 
In power of mind, and eloquent discourse. 
Tall was her stature ; her complexion dark 
And saturnine ; her head not raised to hold 
Converse with Heaven, nor yet deprest tow'rdseartb. 
But in projection carried, as she walked 
For ever musing. Sunken were her eyes; 
Wrinkled and furrowed with habitual thought 
Was her broad forehead ; like the brow of One 
Whose visuar nerve shrinks from a painful glare 
Of overpowering light.— While yet a Child, 
She, 'mid the bumble Ftowerets of the vale, 
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Towerod like tlie imperial Thistle, not unfiimishcd 
Willi its appropriate grace, yoi rather F«;ekiMg 
To bi; adtiiircd, than coveted .iii'' It)vi d. 

Even at that a^c tlie nilrri, a suvt.-n i;.'ii Qj.-'on 
Over her Comr.id*''? : else tin ir sitiipk* spori^s, 

VVa:ili:i2 all r»*Iisli for lif^r stn-mimis iii'iid. 

Had crossed her, only to be slimmcii wiili scorn. 
— i)h : pang of jjorrovvful rt';.Mel f<ir lliase 

Whom, In their youth, s\vc«l study has cnihra'Icd, 
That they have livt-d for harsht;r servitude, 

Whctlier In soul, In bcidy, or cj^tate ! 
Such doom was hers ; y»'i nnihiii;; could subdue 
Her keen desire of knowledge, nor efface 
Tliow brighter images— by books irnprt»t 
Upon her memory, faithfully hf stard 
That occupy their places. — and, though oft 
Hidden 1)y cloud.-;, and oft bediinuied by haze, 
Are not to be extinguished, nor impaired. 

" Two passinns, botli degenerate, for ihey both 
Began in honour, {gradually obiniiied 
Rule over her, and vexed her daily life ; 
An unrelenting, avaricious thrift ; 
And a strange thraldom of maternal love. 
That held her spirit, in its own dHspiic, 
Bound — by vexation, and regret, and scorn, 
Constrained forgiveness, and relenting vows, 
And leari, in pride suppresised, in shame concealed— > 
To a poor diiiiMilute Son, her only Child. 
— Her wedded days had opened with mishap, 
Whence dire dependence. — What could she perform 
To shake the burthen ofTI Ah! there was felt, 
Indignantly, the weakness of her sex. 
8he mused— resolved, adhered to her resolve ; 
The hand grew slack in alms giving, the heart 
Closed by dejtrees to charity ; heaven's blessing 
Noi seeking from that source, she placed her trust 
In ceascleas p.iiuB and paroimnnious care, 
Which got, and sternly hoarded each day's gain. 

"Thus all was re-established, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufficed for every end 
Save the contentment of the Builder's mind; 
A Mind by nature indisfio.^cd to aught 
Bo placid, so inactive, as content; 
A Mind intolerant of lasting peace, 
And cheri^hmg the pang which it deplored. 
Dread life of conflict ! which I oft compared 
To the agitation of a brook t' at runs 
Down rocky mountains— buried now and Inst 
In silent pools, now in strong eddies chained,— 
But never to be charmed to gentleness; 
Its best attainment fits of such repose 
At timid eyes might shrink from fathoming. 

" A sudden illness seized her in the strength 
Of life's autumnal season.— Shall I tell 
How on her bed of death the Matron lay, 
To Providence submissive, so she thought ; 
But fretted, vexed, and wrought upon— almost 
To anger, l)y the malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame with iinrelaxing power, 
As the fierce Eagle fastens on the Lamb? 
She prayed, she moaned— her husband's Sister watched 
Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs ; 
And yet the very sound of that kind foot 
Was anguish to her ears! -• And mn.-^t she rule,' 
This was the dying Woman heard to say 
In bitterness,' and mu^t she rule and riign, 

* Sole Mistress of this house, when 1 am gonet 
» SU by my fire- possess what I possessed— 

* Tend what I tended— calling it her own !' 
Enough ;— I fear, too much —One vernal evening. 
While she was yet in prime of health and strength 
I well remember, wiiile 1 passed her door, 
Musing wiih loitering step, and upward eye 
Turned tow'rdd the planet Jupiter that hung 



J Above :IiP reriire of the vale, a voire 

Rou-ed m:', her vol .u ; ii sui i, ' Tnrit glorious Siar 

' ill Its umr.Mibfcil rlMiiJiu will sliiiu: 

' .\<< now it sliificy, wliea wc ar<f laid in earth 
j .\?ul -all' tVom all cMir so;i-<»w.*.* — Siie is sale, 
1 And lit-r uncharii.'ible acts, 1 trmt. 

And har.-ih unkind I icsses, are all forgiven; 

Though, in this Vale, remembered wiiJi deep awe !' 



The Vicar paused ; and tow'rd a seal advancrd, 

A lonz stone t«eat, fixed in tlie Church-yard wall • 

Part shaded by rool sycamore, and pari 

Offering a sunny resting place to them 

Who seek the House of worship, while iho Bells 

Yet ring with all ihelr voices, or before 

The la^i halh ce:uii;d iui solitary kiiuil. 

Under the tiliade we all sate d 'Wu ; and there 

Hid ulhcc, uniuviied, he resumed. 

'' As on a sunny bank, a tender Lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the wind^ of March ^, 
Screened by its Parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by ii& neighbour; the smalt heap 
Speaks for itself; — an Infant there doth rest, 
The sheltering Hillock is the Mother's grave. 
If mild discourse, and manners that conferred 
A natural dignity on humblest rank ! 
If gladsome spirits, and benignant h»oks, 
That for a face not beautiful did more 
Tlian beauty for the iaircist f.ace can do : 
And if religious tenderness of heart, 
Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 
Shed when the clouds had gathered and distaincd 
The spotless ether ot a maiden life ; 
If thCM; may make a hallowed spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or Man ; 
Then, o'e." that mould, a sanctity shall brood 
Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

" Ah I what a warning for a thoughtless Man , 
Could field or grove, could any spit of earth. 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnesst-d ; render back an echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod! 
There, by her innocent Baby's precious grave, 
Yea, doubtless, on the turf that roofs her own. 
The Mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 
Now she is not; the swelling turf rep<irts 
Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellt-u's tears 
Is silent ; nor is any vestige left 
Of the path worn by mournful tread of Her 
Who, at her heart's light bidding, once had moved 
In virgin fearlejsness, with step that seemed 
Caught ffom the pn-ssure of elastic turf 
Upon the mountains gemmed with morning dew, 
In the prime hour of iw«etest sitents and airs. 
— Serious and thoughtful was her mind ; and yet, 
By reconcilement exquisite and rare. 
The form, port, motions of this Cottage-Girl 
Were such as might have quickened and inspired 
A Titian's hand, addrest to picture forth 
Oread or Dryad glancing through the i>liade 
What time tiie Hunter's earliest horn u heard 
Startling the golden Itilh. A wide spread L!ni 
Stands in our Valley, named Tiik Joyful Trke , 
From dateless usage which our Peasants hold 
or giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trunk.— And if the sky 
Permit, like honours, dance and song, are paid 
To the Twelfth Night, beneath the frosiy Stars 
Or the clear Moon. The Queen of these pay s(>ortf, 
If not in beauty yet in fprightiy air, 
Was liapless Ellen.— No one touched the ground 
So deftly, and the nicest maiden's locks 
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7.r« jrrarofiil'y worn brnid'^d :~hnt tlii.-« prnise, 
M.ihmk-«, would beHcr suit aiuillicr place. 

•' SIk" Itivrd, .11.(1 |.)iMlly dciMned herself bflovcil. 
— T!ie roail is dim, lli<." currenl unpefceived, 
Tlie wiai tics piiiirul and most pitiful, 
Bv wiiicli a vitMous VV«»maii, in pure youth, 
M :\\ he delivered U) distress and shame. 
Fi.ch la:e was iierji.— The lar^t time Ellen danced, 
Anion?: her Kq ialf«, round Tub Joyfll Treb, 
Blie bore a secret burthen ; and full soon 
Was left to tremble for a breaking vow, — 
Then, to bewail a sternly-broken vow, 
Alone, within her widowed Mother's house. 
It was the seascin !«weer, of huddinj: leaves, 
Of days advancing tow'rd their utmost length, 
And small birds sinsiiig lo their happy mates. 
Wild U the niu^iic of tlie autumnal wind 
Among the faded woods ; but th^se blithe notes 
Strike the des.rted lo the heart ;— I speak 
Of what I know, and what we feel witliin. 
— Bet^idc the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 
Stands a tall asli-lrce ; to whose topmost twig 
A Thrush re!«ort.s, and annually chants. 
At morn and evening from that naked perch. 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 
A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 
— » Ah why,* said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

* WJiy do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge; 
' And nature that is kind in Woman's breast, 

* And reason that in Man is wi'»e and giwd, 

* And fear of flim who is a righteous Judge, 

* Why do not these prevail for human life, 
' To keep two Hearts together, that began 

* Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
'Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

' To grant, or be received ; while that poor Bird, 
*— O come and hear him I Thou who hast to me 

* Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly Creature, 
'One of God's simple children that yet know not 

* The universal Parent, how he sings 

* As if he wished the firmament of Heaven 
'Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

* Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 

* The proclamation that he makes, how far 
*His darkness doth transcend our fickle light!' , 



I And jinrts it wilh llinuks^ivini. 'Till iliis hour,' 
'i'lm-, iti li.r M"IIi<t'j< li«ariii'4 llllen spake, 
' There w.is a stony region in ray heart ; 
lint He, at whose command the parched rock 
Was suiii!en, and poured forth a quenching stream, 
^ Hath softened that obduracy, and made 
, I'niooked-for ghxlness in the desert place, 
» To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, I look 
' Upon the light with cheerf"lhic«, for ihee 
'My Infant! and for that good Mottier dear, 
• Who bore nie,— and hath prayed for ine in vain ;— 



»* Such wa^ the tender passage, not by roe 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase. 
Which I perused, even as tl»e words had been 
Committed by forsaken Ellen's hand 
To the blank margin of a valentine, 
Bedrnppcd wilh tear*. Twill please you tfr be told 
That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 
Of all companionship, the Sufferer yet 
In lonely reading found a meek resource ; 
How thankful for the warmth of summer days, 
When she could slip into the Cottage-barn, 
And find a secret oratory there ; 
Or, in the garden, under friendly veil 
Of their long twilight, pore upon her book 
By the lar^t lincering help of open sky. 
Till the dark nVht dismissed her to her bed ! 
Thus did a waking Fancy wnnetimes lose 
The unconquerable pang of despised love. 

" A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
When that poor Child was lx»rn. Upon its face 
She looked as on a pure and spotless gift 
or unexpected promise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of— joy 
Far livilier than bewildered Traveller feels 
.Amid a perilntM waste, that all night long 
iladi liarra'-si'«l him — loiling thrfjugh ffnrful stcirin, 
Wljen Im* b-'hoiils i!ie hrst pal>» speck serene 
Ot day-''ptuti:, in the gli.oiny cact rcv.^altd, 



' Yet not in vain, it shall not be in vain.* 
She spake, nor was the assurance unfulfilled. 
And if heari-rcnding thotighis would oft return, 
They stayed not long. — The blameless Infant grew ; 
The Child whom Ellen and her Mother loved 
They soon were proud of: tended it and nursed, 
A soothing comforter, althoush forlorn ; 
Like a poor singing-bird from distant iMids ; 
Or a choice shrub, which he, who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Fair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house, 
Whose window, somewhat sadly, it adorns. 
— Through four months' space the Infant drew its food 
From the maternal breast ; then scruples rose ; 
Thoughts, which the rich are free from, came and 

crossed 
The sweet affection. She do more could bear 
By her ofTence to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind parent willing lo forget 
Their slender means ; so, lo that parent's care 
Trusting her child, she left their common home 
And with contented spirit undertook 
A Foster- Motlier's office. 

*Tis, perchance, 
Unknown to you that in these simple Vales 
The natural feeling of equality 
Is by domestic service unimpaired ; 
Yet, though such service be, with us, removed 
From sense of degradatirm, not tlie less 
The ungentle mind can easily find means • 
To impose severe retraint* and laws unjust. 
Which hapless Ellen now was doom»>d to feeL 
— For (blinded by an over-anxious dread 
Of such excitement and divided thotight 
As wilh her office would but ill accord) 
The Pair, whose Infant she was bound to nurse, 
Forbad her all communion with her own ; 
Week after week, the mandate they enforced. 
— So near ! — yet not allowed, upon that sight 
To fix her eyes— alas ! 'twas hard to bear ! 
But worse affliction must be borne — far worse ; 
For 'tis Heaven's will— that, after a disease 
Begun and ended within three days* s|iace, 
Her Child should die; as Ellen now exclaimed. 
Her own— deserted Child 1 — Once, only once, 
She saw it in that mortal malady ; 
And, on the burial da.v, could scarcely gain 
Permission to attend its obsequies. 
She reached the house— last of ihe funeral train ; 
And some One, as she entered, having chanced 
To urge unthinkingly their prompt departure, 
* i\av,' said she, wilh commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen lu her before, 
' Nay, ye must wait my time !' and down she sate, 
And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat 
Weeping and li>oking, looking on and weeping. 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 
Until at length her soul was Kaiisticd. 



" Ytiu see the Infant's Grave; — and to this Spot, 

The Motlier, oft as she was s<iit abroad, 
And vvliai>0' 'er the errand, urped her stips: 
llirlier tiln' came ; here slond. and sometimes knelt 

! In llie broad (la> — a riielul Magdalene! 

I Jio cull her ; for not only Aiv btwnUecl 
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A Mother** loss, but mourned in bltterncM 

Ber own transgression, Penitent sincere 

As ever raised to Heaven a streaming eye. 

—At lengtli ttie Parents of the Ftister-child, 

Noting that in despite of their commands 

Rhe still renewed and could not but renew 

Those visitations, cenxed to send her forth; 

Or, to the garden's narrow bounds, confined. 

I failed not to remind them that ihey erred ; 

For holy Nature might not thus be crossed, 

Thus wronged in woman*H breast : in tain I pleaded — 

But the green stallc of Ellen's life was snapped, 

And the flower drooped ; as every eye could see, 

It hung its head in mortal languishment. 

—-Aided by this appearance, I at length 

Prevailed ; and, from tho^e bonds relented, she went 

Home to her mother's houre. The Youth was fled: 

The rash Betrayer could not face the rhame 

Or sorrow which his pensele^s guilt had caused ; 

And little would his presence, or proof given 

Of a relenting soul, have now availed ; 

For, like a shadow, he was passed aWay 

from Ellen's thoughts ; had perished to her mind 

For all concerns of fear, or hope, or love, 

Save only those which to their common shame, 

And to his moral being appertained : 

fiope from that quarter would, I know, have brought 

A heavenly comfort* there she recognised 

An unrelaxing bond, a mutual need : 

There, and, as seemed, there only. — She had built, 

Ber fond maienial Heart had built, a Nest 

In blindness aU too near the river's edge ; 

That Work a summer flood with hasty swell 

Bad swept away ; and now her Spirit longed 

for its last flight to Heaven's security. 

--The bodily frame was wasted day by day; 

Ifnajwhtle, relinquishing all other cares, 

Ber mind she strictly tutored to find pence 

And pleasure in endurance. Much she thought, 

And much she read ; and brooded feelingly 

Upon her own unworthiness. — To me, 

As to a spiritual comforter and friend, 

Ber heart she opened ; and no pains were spared 

To mitigate, as gently as X could, 

The sting of self-reproach, with healing Words. 

— Meek Saint ! through patience glorified on earth ! 

In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 

The ghastly face of cold decay put on 

A sun-like li^auty, and app«>ared divine ! 

May I not mention— that, within those walla, 

In due otwervance of hci pious wish. 

The Consresaiion Joined with me in prayer 

For her Soul's good 1 Nor was that office vain. 

— Much did she suffer : but, if any friend. 

Beholding her condition, at the sight 

Gave way to words of pity or complaint. 

She stilled thern with a prompt reproof, and said*, 

* He who afflicts me knows what I can bear; 

* And, when I fail, and can endure no more, 

* Will mercifully take me to himself.' 

So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit passed 
Into that pure aid uakn'iw i wirld of love 
Where injury cannot come : — and here is laid 
The mortal Bo<ly by her Infant's side." 

The Vicar ceased ; and downcast looks made known 
That Each had listened with his innnniit heart. 
For me, the emotion scarcely was less strong 
Or leas benign than that which I hnd felt 
When, seated near my venerable Friend, 
Beneath those shady elms, from him I heard 
The story that retraced the slow decline 
Of Margaret sinking on the lonely Heath, 
With the neglected House to which she clung. 
—I noted that the Solitary's cheek 
Confesaed the Power of natare.— Pleased tbough sad, 



More pleased than sad, the grey-haired Wanderer sitt ; 

Thanks to his pure imaginative soul 

Capacious nnd serene, his blameless life. 

His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, nnd lore 

Of human kind ! He was It who first broke 

The pensive silence, saying, •' Blest are they 

Whose sorrow rather is to suffer wrong 

Than to do wrong, although thcmse'ves have em4i 

Thik Tale gives proof that Heaven most gently deali 

With such, in their afnicilon.—Ellen's fate. 

Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart, 

Tall to my mind dark hints which 1 have heard 

Of One who died within this Vale, by doom 

Heavier, as his ofl^ence was heavier far. 

Where Sir, I pray you, where are laid the bonea 

Of Wilfred Armathwaite ?''~The Vicar answered, 

"In that green nook, dope by the Church-yard wall,- 

Beneaih yon hawthorn, planted by myself 

In memory and for warning, and in sign 

Of sweetness wbt-re dire anguish had been known, 

Of reconcilement after deep oflVnrc, 

There doth he rest. — No theme his fate supplies 

For the smooth glozings of the indulgent world; 

Nor need the findings of bis devious course 

Be here retraced ; — enough that, by mishap 

And venial error, robbed of competence, 

And her ohstrqiiious shadow, peace of mind, 

He craved a sulisiitiite in troubled joy ; 

Against his conscience rose in arms, and, braving 

Divine dixpleasure, broke the marriage-VDW. 

That which he had been weak er/iich to do 

Was misery in remembrance ; he was stung. 

Stung by his inward thoughts, and by the smiles 

Of Wife and Children stung to agony. 

Wretched at home, he gained no peace abroAd ; 

Ranged through the mountains, slept upon the earthy 

Asked comfort of the open air, and found 

No quiet in the darkness of the night. 

No pleasure in the beauty of the day. 

His flock he slighted : his paternal fields 

Became a clog to him, whose spirit wished 

To fly, but whither ! And this gracious Churebr, 

That wears a look so full of peace and hope 

And lore, ben^nnnt Mother of the Vale, 

How fair amid her hro<id of Cottngca ! 

She was to him a fickncnn and reproach. 

Much to the last remained unknown : but this 

Is sure, that through remorse and grief he died; 

Tliough piihfd among Men, al>8olved by God, 

fie could not find forgiveness in himself; 

Nor could endure the weight of bis own shame. 

" Here rests a Mother. But from her I inrn 
And from her Grave — Behold — upou that Ridge, 
That, stretching boldly from the mountain side, 
Carries into the centre of the Vale 
Its rocks and woods — the Cottage where she dwelt 
And where yet dwells her faithful Partner, left 
(Full eight years past) the sitlitary prop 
or many helpl*nis Children. I besin 
With words that might be prelude to a Tale 
Of sorrow and dejection ; but I feel 
No sadness, when I think of what mine eyes 
See daily in that happy Family. 
—Bright Garland form they for the pensive bro# 
Of their undronping Father's Widowhood, 
Thoae six fair Daughters, budding ypt— not one. 
Not one of all the band, a full-blown Flower ! 
D'eprest, and desolate of soul, as once 
That Father was, and filled with anxious fear, 
Now, by experience taugh*, he stands assured, 
That God, who takes away, yet tiikes not half 
Of what he seems to take ; or givei* it back, 
Not to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer ; 
He gives it— the boon produce of a soU 
Which our endearooft have refnaed to tUV 
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Aui ttop* htth nertr watered. The Abo^e, 

Wlmce ffrntefut Owner can attest theae tnitbi, 

Even ffere the objitct nearer to our vlirhti 

Would •eem In no distinction to aurpaaa 

*riie rudeat habUatlnna. Te miffbt think 

*rhat it had vpronf aelf-ralMd froiti eArtb, or grown 

Oat of the lirlng rock, to be adorned 

By nature only ; bat, If thither led, 

iTe would diMCOver, then, i atudinun #ork 

Or many fancies, promoting bianjr hands. 

— Bmufht from the inwdn the honeysu<tkIe twintfa 

Around the porch, and seems, In that tiim place, 

A Plant no longer Wild : the cultured rose 

iThere blosmms, strong in health, and ^i\\ be soon 

ItiMif-hlffh : the wild pink croons the garden-Wail, 

And with the flowers lire Iniertningled 8tnn«« 

Sparry and bright, rotigh scatterings of the hills. 

^hese omaments, that fade not With the year, 

A hardy Girt continues to prorfde ; 

Who, mounting fearlessly the rocky heighta 

ilar Pat?ier*s prooittt Attendant, does for hiof 

An that a Boy could do, iiut with delight 

if ore keen and prouder daring; yet hath sba, 

Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 

^or her own flowers and favourite herbs— a spaca, 

By sacred charter, hotden for her use. 

—These, and whatever eM the garden beiri 

or fruit or flower, permission anked or not, 

t freely gather ; and my leisure draws 

A not unfreqnent pastime from the sight 

Of the B^es murmuring round iheir shelteted hivM 

In that Enclneure ; i^hile the mountain rfll, 

^hat sparkling thrlds the rocks, attunes bis roie# 

^o the pure course of human life, w'liirh ihera 

f'Inws on In solitude, flut. When the gloom 

Or night Is falling round mv straps, then iftnat 

iThis Dwelling charms me: often t stop short, 

(Who could refrain j) and feed by stedlih My right 

With prospect of the Company Within, 

Laid open through the biasing window :^ther« 

I see the eldest Daughter at her #beel 

Spinning amain, as if to overuka 

*rhe nf ver-halting Time ; or. In her ttlnf, 

Teaching some Novice of the (Sisterhood , 

1'hat skill In this m other household #ork, 

Which, fhwn her father's honoured band, hertelf^ 

While she Was yet a little'orie, had learned 

—Mild Man ! be ia not gay. htn they are gay ; 

And the Whole house seems filled With gaiet>. 

-Thrice happy, then, the mother may be deemed, 

< he Wire, from wbo«c eoiieolotary grave 

t turned, that ye in mind might Witnew Where 

And boW, ber Spirit yet survives on Eitrth/* 

Ban Of fMB eixtto matnt. 



Infknt*s drave— Joy at her birth— Sorrow at her 
Departure — A youthful Peassnt — his pat lotic en- 
thu*latfm— dixtinguixht'd qualiiifs — and uniimely 
death— Exultation of the WanHtrer, n* a patriot ^ 
In this Picture — Sditary how affec'ed— Monument 
of a knight — Tradittins concerning him— Peroraiioo 
of the Wanderer on the transituriiiess of things and 
the revolutions of society — Hints at his own past 
CaJiing— Thanks the Pastor. 

WrIlk thns frbm theme to theme the T}|stnrlah paased. 

'The words he uitend, and the iicene that lay 

Before our eyes, awakened in my mind 

Vivid remembrance of those long-past hours ; 

When, In the hollow of some shadowy Vale, 

i^bat time the splendour of the setting sun 

Lay Ikeautiful on 8nowdon*a soverfign brow. 

On ruler id'^is, or huge Pcnmanniaur) 

A wandering Youth, 1 llNteiied with delight 

To pastoral netody or warlike air, 

Drawn from the chonls of the ancient British bargl 

By some accompli«lied Master, while he sate 

Amid the quiet of the green recess. 

And there did inexhausiibly dispense 

An interchange of soft or solcmu tunes^ 

Tender or blithe ; now, as the varying mood 

Of bis oWn spirit urged,— now, as a voice 

From Youth or Maiden, or som*; honoured Chief 

Of bis compatriot villagers (that hung 

Around him, drinking in the inipai^Honed notes 

Of the tiihe-halluwed ininstreitly) required 

F*or their heart's ease or p easiure. Strains of powef 

WtTt tbey, to seise and occupjr the sen^e ; 

But to a higher mark than i(nng can l-each 

Rose this pure eloquence. And, when th • streani 

Which overflowed the m>uI wan pasfl«>d away, 

A consciousness remained that it bad left, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and preiioui thoughts, 

That sbaJl not die, and cannot be dokiroyed* 

** "f beee grksay heaps He amicably close,** 
Said I, " like surges bedvlng In the wind 
Upon the sarface of a mountain pool ; 
—Whence comee tt then, that yonder we behold 
F'ive grdvea, and only Ave, that rise together 
(Joaoclably sequestered, and encn»achtng 
On the aofotflta play-ground of the Village school i*' 

fbe Vicar answered. "No disdahiful pride 
In them Who rest beneath, nor any course 
Of strange or tragic accident, bath helped 
To place those hillocks in that lonely gaise. 
—Once mote look forth, and follow with your slghi 
The length tff road that from yon mountain's bas^ 
Through bare enclosures stretches, 'till fta line 
Is lost within a little tuft of trees,— 
Then reappearing in a moronnt, quits 
l^he cultured flclds,— and up the heathy waste,- 
Hnunts, as yoir see, tu mazes serpentine, 
Towanh an easy outlet of the Vale. 
—That little abady spot, that sylvan tuft« 
By Which the road Is hidden, also hides 
A Cottage f:om our view,— though I discern 
(Ye acarcely can) amid its sheltering trees 
The smokeless chimney- top.— All uiicrobowere^ 
And naked atood that loWly Parsonage 
(For euch tn trath tt Is, and appertaina 
To a email Chapel In the Vale beyond) 
When hither came its last Inhabitant. 

** Kough and forbidding were the choicest roadd' 
By which our Northern wilds could then be cr ossed ^ 
And Into most of these secluded Vales 

1-- vvas no access for wain, heavy or lUht 
So, at ble Dwelling-place the Pnest arrived 
Wim Jftdirt #f iMttaciMid goods, la paanlei* slMg 
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On ftnrdy hnreet graeed with JtnfHnir bells, 
And on I he back of mme Ignoble beaut ; 
That, with like biirihen of cffi^ciii niont prized 
Or p.iB|p>«t carried, closed the motley train. 
Yiiiin^ wan I ihcu, a Bchool-lwiy of eight yeara ; 
But ptill, methlnkst, I nee them a* th»y pawed 
In order, drsiwlnir tow'rd ih«'ir wijihed-for home. 
— Rocked by the motion of a irnaty Ami 
Two ruddy Children hung, a well pol.«ed freight. 
Each in his basket nodding drowtdly : 
Their bonnets, 1 remember, wreathed with flowera, 
Which told it was the pl<>nsant month of June ; 
And, cloiie behind, the cnme!y Matron rode, 
A Woman of Hoft speech and frarlons rmlle, 
And with a Lady's n>len.— From far they rnme, 
Even from. NTorthumbrlnn hlHs: yet theirs had been 
A morry journey— rich in pastime— cheered 
By mn-ir, prank, and ln«e'^»er--t|rrins jest ; 
And freak put on,, and arch word dropped— to awell 
The cloud of fa"cy and nnconth surmise 
That pa'hored round the slow'y movinf train. 
— * Whence di> they come t and with what errand 
cbarped t 

• Belong they to the fortune-telllne Trih» 

• Who pi'ch their ten»s beneath the green-wood Tree 1 

• Or ar« Ihev S'roHers, furni-hed to enact 

• Fair Rosamand, and tbe ''hi'dren of the Wood, 

• And, by that wh|>:kered Tnt»bv's nid, «et forth 
•The lurkv venture of saee Wliittinpton, 

• Wlien the next Vll'afe bi-nrs the S'low announced 

• By b'Hst of trumpet V P'enfi«on« wa« the growth 
Of such conjectures, overhea'd — or seen 

On manv a sra'ine countennnce portrayed 

Of Boor or Purgher, as thev marched alone. 

And mf>re than onrn their steadlm-s* of fac« 

Was put r« proof, and exercise supplied 

To their Invemlve hnmnir, br stern looks, 

And questions In a<iih#iri»ailve t"ne. 

From some staid Gua»"d»afi of the public p<^ac«. 

Check I Of the sober steed on wnich he rode, 

Tn his suspicious wUdom : n(\mttr still, 

Py notice indirect, or blttnr dem'^nd 

From Traveller halting in his- own despite, 

A slmn'e curioMty to ease • 

Of which adventures, that heruHed and cheered 

Their fra\'e mir«-a'lon the food Pair would tell, 

With undiminished glee. Id bosry age. 

" A Priest he was br fimcMon • hot hU CAarse 
F'ora his youth up, ard hl«h as manhood's noon, 
(The hour of li'e to W'ich he then was brought) 
Had been irreipi'ar, f mi?ht say. wild : 
By books uixteadied, hy his pastoral care 
T^ liirle checked. An active, ardent mind; 
A fancv prctnant with reamirce and sclieme 
To cheat the sadness of a rainy day ; 
Hands apt for all Inren^ous arts and raroes ; 
A generous spirit, and a ^ody strong 
To cope with stoutest Champions nf the bowl ; 
Had eamfd for him sure welcome, and the rights 
or a p'ised Vir'itant, in the Jolly hall 
Of coontiy 8<|nire : or at the statelier board 
Of DuKe or EnrI, from scenes of county pomp 
Withdrawn,— to while away the summer hours 
Id cimdetfcension among rural guests. 

** With these high Comrades he had revelled long, 
FroUcked industriously, a simpJe Cl^-rk 
By hopes of coming patronage beguiled 
Till the heart sickened. So each loftier ais« 
Abandoning and all his showy Friends, 
For a life's star, though slender yet assured', 
He turned to this secluded Chapelry ; 
That had been offered to his doubtful choice 
By an unthought of Patron. Bleak and liS'o 
Tbay found the Cottage, ttaai^ allottad^ Iiobio ; 



Naked without, and rude within ; a spnf 
With which the scantily provided Cure 
Not long had been endowed - and far remote 
Tlie Chapel stood, divided from that Housa 
By an unpeopled tract of mountain waste. 
—Vet cause was none, whate'er regret might baog' 
On his own mind, to quarrel with the cboico 
Or the necessity that fixed htm here : 
Apart from olil temptations, and constrained 
To punctual labour in his sacred charge. 
Pee him a constant Preacher to i»'e Poor ! 
And visiting, though not wi;h saintiv zeal, 
Yet when need wi»s, with no reluctant will, 
The sick in iMidy, or distrest in mi-^d ; 
And. by as sa'utary change, c* mpellfd 
To rise from timely sleep, and meet the dny 
With no engagement, In his thoughts, more proud 
Or splendid than his garden cou'd afford, 
His fields. — or mountains by the heath cock ranged. 
Or the wild brooks ; from which he now returned 
Contented to partake the quiet meal 
Of his own bonrd. where sate his gentle Mate 
And three fair Chitdren, plentifully fed 
Though simply, from their Utile houKehoId farm; 
With acceptable treat of tifh or fowl 
Py nature yielded t- his practised hand — 
To help the small but certain coniings-in 
Of that spare Benefice. Yet not the less 
Theirs was a hosphnble board, and theirs 
A charitable door — Po days and yearn 
Passed on :— the inside of ihnt raiggtd House 
W s trimmed and brlgbtenp«f bv the Mat^-O'i's car* 
A»'d graduai'y enric' ed with fbincs nf p'^lce. 
Which might be lacked for use or ornament. 
Whnt. though no sot and costly so'^a there 
rn^ldionsly stre'ched out its laiv length. 
And no vain mirror glittered on the wills. 
Yet were the windnws of the low Abode 
By shutters wenther-'ended. which ^t once 
Repelled the s'orm and deadrned its lotid rr»nr. 
There snow wbl'e curtails hung in decent fo!ds; 
Tough moss, a»'d long-endu'ing niountain ph.nts, 
That creep along the ground with sinuous trail. 
Were nicety braided, and composed a work 
Like Indian mats, that with approprfntf* grace 
Lav at the threshold and the inner doors ; 
And a fair carpet, woven of homespun wool, 
But tlncturf-d daintily with florid hues. 
For seemllnes* and warnrh, on festal davs. 
Covered the sm' nth blue slabs of monntain strata 
With which the pa lonr-flnnr, in simplest gnlso 
Of pnitoral liomesteads. had beeu Inng in'aid. 
—These pleasing works the Housewife's skill produced: 
Meanwhile the nnsedentary Mnsier's hand 
Was Ihisier with his task — to rid, to plant, 
To rear for fo««d, for shelter, and delight: 
A thriving covert r And when wi«hes, formed 
In youth, and^ sanrtloned bv the riper mind. 
Restored me to my native Valley, here 
To end my davs : weff pteaserf wn* I fo see 
The once-bnre Cottage, on the mnnntnln-slde, 
P-rren'd from asrault of every bl'ter blast ; 
While the dark shadows of tile' summer leaves 
Danced in the breere, upon l»s mossy roof. 
Time, which had thus alTorded niMIng hel|^ 
To beatiMfv with Nature'* faire«t growtli^ 
This rustic Tenement, had gently shed, 
fTpon its Master's frame, a wintry grace; 
The comeliness of unenfe*bled age. 
But bow contd I 'ay. gently t for he still 
R<*tained a flashing eye. a burning palm, 
A stirring foot, a head which beat at ntghtg 
TTpon its pllh w with a thousand schemes. 
Few likings had ho dropped, few pleasures lost; 
Oenerons and charitable, prompt to serve ; 
I Aikl sillt bit baralitr paialoiM kept their bold . 



TBt OROEOH-TAftO AMONG THB HOUNTAINS. 



Sit 



Anfcr Mid Indlfnaltoa ; still h« lov«d 

The aound of th!ed names, and talked in f:te« 

Of lon|r-p«st ImnquMlin^ with high-born Friends : 

Thc0, fhniu tbone luiiiiif fit* of vain delight 

Upmused by recnll»^ted irijury, railed 

At iVir false waysdiMlaiiifuily, — and oft 

In bitterness, and with a threatening eya 

Of fire, Incensfd beneath lis lioary brnw. 

—These transports, with staid looks nf pure good-will 

And with soft uniile, his Consort would reprove. 

She Air behind him in the race of >ears, 

Tet keeping ber finU uiiidness, was advanced 

Far nrarfr, In the bahii of lier soul, 

To that still reftiou whither all are bound. 

— Him loifbt we liken to the setting Sun 

As seen n«t seldom on some gu^ty day, 

Btrngtiing and bold, and shining fiom the west 

With an Inconstant and unmellnwed light; 

She was a soft attendant Cloud, that hung 

As If with wish to veil the restless orb ; 

Fronn whirh It did Ir^lf Imbibe a ray 

Of pleading lustre. But no mnre of this ; 

1 better love to sprinkle on the sod 

That now divides the Pair, or rather say 

That still Hnttes them, praises, like heaven's dew, 

Without reserve descending upon both. 

" Onr Yfry first In eminence of years 
This old Man stood, the Patriarrh of the Valel 
And, to his anmole»fed mansion, Death 
Bnd never come, thmngh space of forty yeara; 
Sparing both old a id youm tn that Abode. 
Suddenly then ih<-y dii^appeared : not twice 
Had summer scorched the fle da ; not twice had fhllen. 
On thoM hirh Peak«, the first autumnal anow, 
Before the greedy visiting was chwed. 
And the long-privileged House left «mpty— swept 
As by a ptacue: yet no rapaiious pinxue 
Bad been anionr lliem ; all wa« gentle death, 
One alter one, with intervals of peace. 
—A h.tppy consummation ! an accord 
Sweet, perfect— to be wished for * save that here 
Wail s<«ra'Mhing which to mortal aense might sound 
Like barshnesr, — that the o!d vrey -headed Sire, 
The oldett, he was taken last,— survived 
When the utet-k Partner of his ag**, his Son, 
HI* Diugbter, and that late and hiih-prlzed gift, 
His Utile sttiliiug Grandchild, were no more. 

" * All gone, all vanished ! be deprived and bare, 

* H»w will he face the remnant of his IH'el 

* Wnat will tiecome of hlml* we said, and mused 
In sad conjectures — ^ Shall we meet him now 

* Hauniiny wiih rod and line the craggy brooks 1 

* Or shall we overht-ar nim, as we pa«S; 

* Buiving lo enieriaiu the luuely biturs 

* Wiib music V (Cor he had not ceased to touch 
The harp or viol %vliich hiiuMsIf had frami-d, 
For their sweei purp-ises, wiih perfect skill.) 

* Wiiat titles will toe keepi will he remain 

* Mosiciau, OMrdeuer, Buiider, Mechanist, 

* A Piauier, and a rearer irom the Seed 1 
*A Man ut hope aud ibiwatd-lu«iklng mind 

Ev.-n to the t isi !* — Such wa« he, unsubdued. 
Bui Uraveu was gracious ; yet n iiille wuiie. 
And tni» rijrvivur, wuu his cheerful throng 
Oi opeu sciiem^'S, and all his iuwiiid lioard 
Oi uiiMUUiieU grit;i«, io<i many auU too keen. 
Was uveituuie by uuexp«cted al«ep, 
lu une uie»( uiom'tui. Like a siiadow thrown 
Sotiiy MU'i liiiliity irum a paMiitg ciuud, 
Deaiu fell upon iiim, whiie lectiued he lay 
For nooiitide M>luce uu the summer grass, 
Tne waim tap ot hi* Muiher Earih : aud so, 
Tucir leuieui ieim oi »«|>aiaikMU pa«t. 
That laaiij (wiu»se graves you there bahold) 



By yet a higher privilege once more 
Were gathered to each other.** 

Calm of mind 
And silence waited on these closing words ; 
Until the Wanderer (whether moved by fear 
Lest In tho*e passages of life were some 
That might have touched the sick heart of his Friend 
Too nearly, or Intent to reinforce 
His own firm spirit in degree doprest 
Bv tender sorrow for our mortal state) 
Thus silence oroke : — ** Behold a thoushileas Man 
Prom vice and premature d^cfiy preserved 
By useful hablu, to a fitter soil 
Transplanted ere too late.— The Hermit, lodged 
In the uutroddtfu desert, tells his brads, 
With each repeating its allotted prayer, 
And thus divide* and thus relieves the time; 
Smooth task, wiih his compared, wbuM mind could 

string, 
Not scantily, bright minutes on the thread 
A keen domestic angui^h, — and beguile 
Of solitude, urichosen, u n professed ; 
Till gnntlest death released him.— Far from iia 
Be the desire — to«i curiously to aitk 
How mach of this is but the blind result 
Of cordial spirits aud vital trmperamt>nt. 
And what to hicher powers is juMly dun. 
But you, Sir, know that in a neighbouring Vala 
A Priest abides before whose lifn surh doubts 
Fall to the vnuind : whose gif^s of Nature He 
Retired from notice, lout in atl'ibuies 
Of Reason — honourably efl!kced by debts 
Which her pitor trensure-hnu<>e Is content to owe, 
And conquest over her dominion gained. 
To which her frowardness must need* submit. 
In this one Man is shown a temperance — proof 
Against all trials : Industry severe 
And coniitnnt as the motitm of the dny ; 
S.ern self-«leninl round him spread, with shade 
That might be deemed forbidding, did not thera 
All generous feelings flourifih and rejoice ; 
Forbearan'*e, charity in deed and thought. 
And resolution competent to take 
Out of the bosom of simplicity 
All that hi.T holy custom:! recommend. 
And the be<<t ases of the w^rld prescribe. 
— Prearhing, admlrtlritering, in every warlc 
Of his sublime vocation, in the walks 
Of world'y intercourse 'twlxt man and mau, 
And In his bnmlite dwell! g, he appears 
A Labourer, with moral virtue girt. 
With spirhual graces, like a glory, crowned.** 



" Doubt can be none," the Pastor snid, " for whom 
This Portraiiure is sketched.— The Great, the Guod, 
The Well-beloved, the Fortunate, the Wi*e, 
These Titles Emperors and Chie:* have borne, 
Honour a sumed or given : an 1 Him, the Wo<«DKirt7b, 
Our simple Shepherds, speaking from the heart, 
lleservedly have styled.— Prom his Abode 
In a dependent Chnpelry, that lies 
Behind yon hill, a |Nior and rugged wild, 
Which In his soul be lovingly embraced,— 
And, having onre e?>ponsed, would never quit ; 
Hither, ere long, that lowly, great, gofid Man 
Will be conveyed. An unelaborate Stone 
May cover him ; and by iu help, perchance, 
A century Rliall hear his name pronounced, 
With image* ailendani on the sruind : 
Then, shall the slowly gathering twilight doio 
In utter night; and of his couise remain 
No cognizable vestiges, no more 
Than of thl* breath, which shapes itself in worda 
To *|ieak of him, and iuHtaiiily diMolvrs. 
—Noise is there not enough iu dtiieful war, 
But that tha heaven-bora poat Buat stand forth, 
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And lend the erhncs of his sacred shell, 

To niultiply and a^^rnvat" Ihtf diu 1 

faiigii are tiirrc not (>ii(iiigli in hnpelev Iot*^- 

And, in rcquiivd pariKion, all too roucli 

Of turbuiettcr, anxiciy, and (ear — 

But tliat tlic lliiititrt'l of the rural shade 

Must tune I: in pipe, insidiously to nurae 

The perturbation in the f^uflVrinf breast, 

And propaeattf its kind, far as be may T 

—Ah who (and with vuch rnpture aa beQtf 

The hallowi.'d thrnic) will rise and celebrate 

The good Man's di-eds and fiurposes; reiraee 

His Btru{;jEl<>s, hit* diiTomfiiure deilore, 

His triumphal halt, and glorify his end 1 

That Virtue, like \Un funics and vapoury clouds 

Through Fancy's heat redounding in the brain, 

/Ind like ihe sofi infectionii of the hi^art, 

By charm of mfasu red w<>rd9 may spread e^er fleI4, 

llamiet, and town ; and Piity survive 

Upon the lips of Men in hall or bower ; 

Not for repriHif, but hi^h and warm delipht, 

And grave encouragrroont. by song Inspired. 

—Vain thought! but wh«*refore murmur or replnel 

The memory of Ihw just survives in Heaven : 

And, without sorrow, will this ground receive 

That venerable clay. Meanwhile the beat 

Of what It holds confines us to degrees 

lu excellpnce less difficult to rrach, 

And milder worth : nor ntfed we trayel far 

From those to wbqm our last regarda were paid, 

for auc|i example. 

Almost at the root 
0f that tall Pine, the shadow of whose barf 
And slender stem, white here I sit at eve, 
Ofk stretches tow'rds me, like a long straight path 
graced fninity in the grrenyward ; there, beneath 
A plain blue tftone, a gentle Dalesman lies, 
From whom, in early childhood, was wiihdrtffo 
The precious glA of hearing. He grew up 
from year to y<*ar in Innelinesa of soul ; 
And thia deep mountain Valley was to him 
fkiundleiw, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never rou^e ihii^ Cottager from sle<>p 
lyith startling summons : not for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmured the labouring bee. When stormy wln^ls 
^ere working the broad tiosnm of the lake 
Into a tliou:>and thou^>a^d sparkling wavea, 
pocking the trees, or driving cloud on clou(| 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty cragf| 
The ughated srene liefore his eye 
fVas silent as a picture: evermore 
lYere all things silent, whereaoe'er he nored. 
yet, hy the solace of his own pure thoughts 
fTpbeld, be duteously pursued the round 
Pf rural lal>nnrs ; the steep mountain-sids 
Ascended i%-i;h hjs staff and faithful dog; 
The plough he gnid»'d, and the scythe hs awayed; 
^nd the ripe corn before his sickle fell 
y^mong the j<»cund reai^ers. For himself, 
All watchful and industrf«'us as he was, 
jfle wrought not ; neither field nor flock he owned : 
No wish for wealth had place within his mind ; 
Nor husband's love, nor father's hope or cars. 
Though born a younger Brother, ne«sfi was ooqa 
f|*hat from the floor of his paternal home 
Pe should depart, to plant himself anew. 
And when, mature in manhood, he beheld 
His Parents laid in earth, no loas ensued 
pf rights to him ; but he remained well pleased, 
Py the pure imnd of independent lov« 
An inmate of a second faniMy, 
The felliiw-labourer and friend of bins 
To whom the small inheritance had fallea. 
—Nor deem that his mild presence was a weight 
7tat pnMaed apoa Us Bn>thar*s houa, tbr hooka 



Wera ready eomrades whma ha eoald not tfra,-** 

Of whose Mciety the blaaaetess Man 

Was never satiate. Their ftiniliar voice, 

Even to old age, with unabated charai 

Beguiled his leiihire hours; refreshed his thoaghti( 

Beyond Its natural elevation raised 

HU introverted spirit: and bestowed 

Upon his life an outward dignity 

Which all at'knowledged. The dark winter night, 

The stormy day, had each lu own resource ; 

Bong of the muaea, sage historic tale, 

Science severe, or word of Holy Writ 

Announcing Immonalify and Joy 

To the assembled spirits of the Just, 

From imperfection and decay secure. 

— Thus (toothed at home, thus busy in the Held, 

To DO perverse suspicion he gave way. 

No languor, peevishness, nor vain complaint : 

And they, who were about bim, did not fall 

In reverence, or in courtesy ; they prized 

His gentle mannera :— and his peaceful smiles. 

The gleama of hie slow-varying countenance, 

Were aset with answering sympathy and lore. 

** At length, when sixty years and five were tpM; 
A slow disease Insensibly eoasomed 
The powers of nature * and a few ahort steps 
Of friends and kindred bore him from hia hoia 
(Yon Cottage ahaded by the woody crags) 
To the profounder atillness of the grave. 
—Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
Of many tears, virtuous and thought fu I grief; 
Heart-sorrow rendered sweet by gratitude. 
And now that BonnmentaJ Btone preaervca 
His name, and unamhhiuiisly relates 
How long, and by what kindly outward aids. 
And In what pure contentedneas of miiitl, 
The sad privation was by tiim endured. 
— And yon tall Pine-tree, whose composing aonnd 
Was wasted on the good Man's living fiir, 
Hath now its own peculiar aanctity ; 
And* at the touch of eyery wandering hreese, 
Hurmuri, nut i||lyt o'er his peaceful grave. 

" Soul-cheering Light, piost bountiful of Thinp I 
Guide of our wsy, mysteiious Comfoner ! 
Whose sacrc<) InQuence, spread through earth and hea- 
ven, 
We all too thanklessly partiel.ate, 
Thy gifts were utterly withheld from Him 
Whose place of rest is near yon Ivied Porch, 
f^et, of the wild brooks ask If he complained ; 
Ask of the channelled rivers If they held 
A safer, easier, more deternHned course, 
What terror doth it strike into the mini 
To think of One, who cannot see, advancinf 
Toward some precipice's airy brink ! 
Bnt, timely warne<|, He wonid have suyed his ste^ 
Protected, say enlightened, by his ear, 
And on the rmrf edge of vacancy 
Not more endangered than a Man whose eya 
Beholds the gulf beneath.— No floweret blooB)e 
Thniugbont the lofky range of these rcNigh hills, 
Or In the woods, that could froao bin conceal 
Its birth-place ; none whose figure did mn live 
Upon his touch. The bowels of the earth 
Enriched with knowledge his indostrlous mind ; 
The ocean paid him tribute firom the stnrea 
Lodged In her boeom ; and, by science led. 
Hie genius aninnted to the plains of Heaven. 
— Methinks I see him — how his eye-halte mHed, 
R« neath his ample brow. In darkness paired,— 
Bnt each instinct with spirit ; and the frame 
Of the Whole eoontenance alive with thought, 
Fancy, and understanding; while the voice 
Dtacoarsed of natural or moral (ruth 

wim 
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That, In Ma preiene^f hnnbter knAwIedge icood 
Ateabed, and tender pity overawed.*' 

** A noble— and, to onrpflecttnir mlnda, 
A manrvnoiia np^etarie,** tbe Wandi'mr said, 
**Belafii like thmw preaent! But proof abottnda 
npou the earth that (bcultiefi, which i«e«'Bii 
EztlnguUlied. do not, tk*rtfor9% ct-aM to be. 
And to the mind among her pnwera of aeaaa 
Thb tranafer la permitted.— not alone 
That tbe bereft their recompeuce may win; 
But for remoter purpowa of lore 
And charity ; nor laat nor least for thla, 
That to the Imaffinatlon may be fiven 
A typ** and ahaddw of an awful truth ; 
How, lilicwiiie, undfr unflerance divine, 
DarknesH to banbhed from the reaVma of Daatil, 
By mnnV imperishable gpirit, quelled. 
Unto the men who nee not as we i^ea 
Futurity was tboiieht, in ancient limea 
To he laid open, and they prophesied. 
And know we not that from the blind have iowed 
The hlahHst, hnlimt, raplnrea of the lyre; 
And wisdom married to immortal y^rwtV* 

Aroonff the humbler Worthies, at oar f»eC 
Lrinf insensible to human praiiie. 
Love, at refret ,—«*#«« lineaments woaM next 
Have been portrayed, I guess not ; but it chanced 
Thar, near the quiet church-yard where we sate, 
A Team ftf horses, iivith a ponderous fV«iftit 
Pressing behind, adown a rnfged slope. 
Whose sharp descent confounded their airay, 
Came at that moment, ringing nofarily. 

" Here," said the Pastor, " de we muse, and mourn 
The waste of drarh ; and lo ! the ginnt Oak 
Btretrhed on his bier— that massy timber wain ; 
Nor fall to note the Man whti guides the team.** 

Be was a Pessant of the lowest class : 
Grey locks profusely round his templfs hung 
In c^nsierina rurls. tike ivy, which the bite 
Of Winter cannot thin ; the fresh air lodged 
Within his chopk. an light within a cloud ; 
And he returned our grf>eting with a «mila. 
When lie had pns*ed, the Solitary spake; 
— •' A Man he srenis of cheerful yesterdajra 
And confldint tomorrows, — with a face 
Not wor!dly-mliid**d, for it b«ars too much 
Of Nature's impress. — gaiety aud health, 
Freedom and hope ; bnt k#vn, withal, and shrewd. 
His gestures note,— and hark ! his tones of voice 
Ara all vivocious as his mien and looks.** 

The Pastor answered. *' Vou have read him weO 
Year aOer year lt« added ro his store 
With $Umt Increase : summers, winters— paat, 
Pa<«t or fo come ; vea, hotdty mirht I say, 
Ten snmm«>rs and ren winters of a space 
That lies beyond llfe*s ordinary bounds, 
Upon Ms sprightly vigour cannot flx 
The ob'ifaMon of an anxious mind, 
A pride In having, or a fear to kise ; 
Foes«>ss«>d like no^klrfs of some large Drmiahi, 
By any one more thought of than by him 
Who hoMs the land In fee. hs careless Lord ! 
— Yet \* the creature rational — endowed 
With foreslsht; hfars, too, t^^tj Sabbath day, 
. The Christian promise with attentive ear ; 
Nor will, I trust, the Majesty of Heaven 
R»*ject tbe Incense offered up by him. 
Though of the kind which beasts and Wrda prcaeat 
In grove at pastnre ; cheerfuhiesB of aoul. 
From trepidation and repining fn%, 
JgLam mamf aanipalMW wnnUMeai AdI 



Upon tbeir kneaa, and dally bomage pay 
Laea worthy, leas religious even, than bis ! 



" Thla qualified respect, tha Old Man*s due. 
Is paid witbuut reluctance ; but In truth,** 
(Said the good Vicar with a fond half-smile) 
** I feel at timt^ a motion of despite 
Tow*rds One, whose bold contrlvancea and sklflj 
As you have seen, hear such conapkuons part 
In worka of havoc ; takiug from these vales. 
One after ore, their proudest omamenta. 
Full oft his doings leave me to deplore 
Tall aah*tree sown by winds, by vapoura nursed, 
In the dry crannies of the pendent rocks ; 
Light birch, aioft upon the horizim*s edge, 
A veil of glory for the ascending moon ; 
And oak whose ro(»ts by noontide dew were damped. 
And on whose forehead inacce««sihle 
The raven lodged In safety. — Many a Ship 
Launched into Moreramb hny^ to kirn hath owed 
Her strong knee-timbers, and the mast that beara 
The loftiest of her pendente ; He, from Park 
Or Forest, fetched the enormous axle-tree 
That whirls (bow slow itself!) ten thonsandspindlea:— < 
And the vast engine labouring in the mine, 
c*ontent with m<aner prowess, must have lacked 
The trunk and body of ita marvellous strength, 
If bis undaunted enterprise had failed 
Among the mountalu covee. 

*' Yon honseboM Fir, 
A guardian planted to fence off the blaat, 
Bat towering high the roof above, aa If 
Ita bamble deailnation were forgot; 
That Sycamore, which annually botda 
Wlihin Ita ahade. as in a stately tent* 
On all sides open to the fanning breese, 
A grave assemblage, seated while they shear 
The fleece-encumbered flock : — the JoTrvL Elm, 
Around whose trunk the Maidena dance in If ay ;-• 
And the LoaD*8 0AK ; — would plead their several rtghta 
In vain, if He were master of their fkte; 
His sentence to the axe would doom them all. 
—But, green In age and luaiy aa he la, 
And promising to keep his hold on eanb 
Less, as might aeem, in rivalfhlp with men 
Than with tbe foreat*s more enduring gruwtb. 
His own appointed bitur will come at last ; 
And, Ilka the haughty Spoilers of the world, 
Thla keen Deatroyer, In bia turn, muat fall. 

*' Now from the living pass we once again : 
From Age,** the Priest continued, *' turn your tbougbts 
From Age, that often nn^amented drops. 
And mark that daisied hillock, three spans long ! 
—Seven lusty Sons sate daily round the board 
Of Gold-rill side ; and, when tbe hope bad cea8e4 
Of other progeny, a Daughter then 
Waa given, the crowning bounty of the whole; 
And *o acknowledged with a tremulous joy 
Felt to tbe centre of that heave.ily calm 
With which by nature every Mother's Soul 
Is stricken, in the moment when her throea 
Are ended, and her ears have heard the cry 
Which tells her that a living Child is born,— 
And she lies consrious, in a blissful rest, 
That tbe dread atorm la weathered by them boCb. 

•» The Father— Rim at this unlooked-for-gift 
A bolder transport seizes. From the side 
Of hb bright hearth, and f^om his open door, 
Day after day the gladness is diffused 
To all that come, and almost all that paas ; 
Invited, summoned, to partake tbe cheer 

* This Bveamore oft musical with Beea; • 
Sna TnU tbe Patriarcba loved. 
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8pr«ad on tht wiver-empty board, and drink 

II«aUb and good wUbus to hia iiew-born Glrl| 

Frum cups rfpleni»h«d by iiia jc>you« hand. 

— Tho»e »ev«sn fair Brothera varioualy went mnrad 

Eacli by ihe thoug tiia bent muiteU to bb yeara : 

But HMMt of ail and with niotft tbankiul mind 

TliM hoaiy Grandi^ire felt liiniMrU (juriclied ; 

A liappineas that vbbiNl not, but remained 

To fill Ibe total ni«fa»ure of the soul ! 

—From the low tenement, his cwn abode, 

Whither, as to a liiile private cell, 

He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noise, 

To spend the Sabbath of old age in peace, 

Oiice every day he duieoui'ly repaired 

To rock tlie cradle of the flumbeiiiig Babe: 

For in that female Infant's name he beard 

The silent Name of hi* d<-paned Wile ; 

Heart-siirriiig muMc ! htmily beard iltat name; 

Full blest be wa«, * Another Margaret Green,* 

Oil did he ^ay, * was come to Guld-rill i^ide.* 

— Oh ! pang unthoughi of, ms the piecious boon 

Itself bad been unlo«»ked lor ;-— oh ! dire stroke 

Oi dettolatiag anguish lor them all ! 

— Jusi aa the Child ciiu d totter on the floor, 

And, by aome fti<'ndiy finger's help upstayed, 

Range round tlie gaideo walk, whilcf She perchance 

Was catching at some novelty of Spring, 

Oround-fliiwer, or ghwsy insect from its cell 

Drawn by t e sunshine— at lliat hopeful season 

Tbe winds of March, smiting insidiously, 

Raised in the tender passage of iJie ihrtiat 

Vi«-wleK8 olMiructiou ; whence — all unfurewarned. 

The Household lost tlieir pride and sunl's delight. 

—But Time hath |iower to koiu-n all regrets. 

And prayer and thought can biing t(» wnrvt diatrers 

Due rerignation. Therelore, tbougli si me teara 

Fail not to spiing lr«im either Patent's eye 

Oft as they utimr of Mirrow like their own, 

Y«C this departed Little one, to<i long 

Tbe Innocent troubter of their quit-i, sleeps 

In what may now be called a ptiaceiul grave. 

** On a bright day, the brightest of tbe year. 
These mountains echoed with an unkutiwu sound, 
A volley, thiice repeated o'er the Coise 
Lei down into the holh-w of that Grave, 
Whose shelving sides aie led with naked mould. 
Ye Rains of April, duly wet ibw earth! 
I3pare, burning Sun of MidBuntmer, thefe aoda, 
That tbey may knit together, and tberewitb 
Our thoughts utiile in kindred qttietness! 
Mor so the Valley shall toigei her lo»s. 
Dear Youth, by ynui-g and old alike beloved 
To me as previous as my own !— G^een berha 
May creep (I wish that they would Mtftly creep) 
Over thy last ab«*de, and we may- pass 
RemindtHl less Intpeiiourly of thee ; — 
The ridge itself may sink into the breast 
Of earth, the great ab\ss, and be no more; 
Yet shall not thy n membrance leave our hearts, 
Thy image disappear ! 

**The mountain Ash 
No eye can overlook, when 'mid a grove 
Of yet unladed trees she liiis her head 
D**cked with autumnal berries, that o.iishfne 
Bpiiuf's richeKt biosMimi*; and ye may have marked. 
By a brook side or solitary tarn. 
Mow she her s.aiiou doih adorn ; — the pool 
Giows at her feel, and ail the gloomy n»rkB 
Are brightened round her. In bis native Vale 
Bucb and so glorious did this Youth spiiear ; 
A sight that kindled p.ea»uie in all htarts 
By bis iitgenuous beauty, by tbe gleam 
Of bis lair eyes, by l*is r-npscious biow. 
By ail the gra*:** wiUi wuich Mamte's timod 
Bad lavishlir anajred biai. A« old Barda 



Tell in their Idle smifBi of waadertag Ctoda, 

i'an or Apollo, veiled in human form ; 

Yet, like the sweet- breathed violet of tbe shade, 

DiMovered in theii own devplie Ui sense 

Of Moruis (if such fables wiih«iut blame 

May find chance-mention on this sacred groond) 

So, thiough a simple rustic garb's dh^i»e. 

And through the impediment of rural carea, 

In him revealed a Scholar's genius shone ; 

And Ml, not wholly bidden from men's sight, 

In him the spirit of a Hero walked 

Our unpretending valley.— How the colt 

Whizz* d from the Stripling's arm ! If touched by bin, 

The inglorious foot-ball mounted to Ihe pitch 

Of the lark's flight,— or shaped a rainbow curra, 

Aloft, in prospect of the f^houiing field ! 

The indefatigable fox had learned 

To dread his perseverance In the cbaaa. 

With admiration won!d he iia his e>ea 

To the wide-rulinf eagle, and his hand 

Was loth to aiisault the majesty he loved : 

Else had the atronge«t fastnesses pmvnl weak 

To guard the royal brood. The sailing glead. 

The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe. 

The sportive sea-gull dancing with the waves. 

And cautious water-fowl, fn>m distant rllmea, 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of tbe More, 

Were subject to young Oswald's steady aim. 

" From Gallia's coast a Tyrant hurled his threata ; 
Our Country marked the prepara:ion vast 
Of honiite Forces: and she called- -with voice 
That filled her plains, that reached her uimosi shoraa, 
And in remotest vales was heard- to Arms ! 
—Then, for the first lime, here you niif. t have aeen 
The Shepherd's grey to martial scarlet changed. 
That fla<«lied uncouthly through the woods and fields. 
Ten haidy Siiip!ings. a.l in bright attire, 
Ai.d graced with shiuiui: wea|ions, wei-kly marched, 
F.nm this lone valley, to a cential spot 
Where, in assemblage with the Fii.wer and Cboica 
Of the surrounding district, they might learn 
The rudiments or war; ten— baidy, strong. 
And valiant ; but yoting Orwald, like a Chief 
And yet a modest Comiade, led them forth 
From their shy soliiude, t4t lace the world 
With a gay ronfidenre and seemly prjde ; 
Measuring the toil beneath their happy feet 
Like Youths relea>ed fioin labour, and yet bound 
To inotil laborious service, though to ibem 
A fetfilval of unenruinlierd ease ; 
The inner spirit keeping holiday, 
Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine left 

" on have I marktd him at some leisure hoar, 
Stretched on the grasi* or sesied in the shade 
Among his Fellows, while an ainp*e Map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspread, 
From which the gallant Teacher would discoaraa, 
Now pointing this way and now that.—* Here flowa,* 
Thus would he say, * the Rhine, thai famous Stream t 

* Eastward, tbe Danube tow'nl this inlai.d vea, 

* A mightier river, winds iVom realm to realm ;— 
' And, like a serpent, kIiowm his glittering back 

' Bei>|N)Ued with iniiumeiable isles: 

' Heie reigns the Rnmian, there the Turk ; obaerra 

' Hi ca|ti al ci;y !'— Thence— along a tract 

Oi' livelier iiiteresi to his ho|.es and fears 

His finger moved, distinguishing the apota 

Where wide-spread conflict then most fiercely ragad; 

Nor left unaiigmatlzed tltose fatal Fields 

On which the Bona of mighty Germany 

Were taught a base 8ubmis«>lon. — ^ Here behold 

' A nobler race, the Swiizers, and tbeir L^nd ; 

* Vales deeper far tlian these of ours, huge w>»o4$ 
j * Aad tHiatataa whlia wiUi avarlaatlBf mmw V 
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—And, PorcTj, li«, tbtC fpake witli klndHfif broir, 
War « true Patrini, |i>p«rui at* ih«* hMt 
Of that yoniif Pfwuniry, whn, In nur daTt>t 
Have fought ami perished for flrlv«tla*8 il^hta,— 
Ah, not In fain I'^or thone who, in old tliD«i, 
For work €rf happier laaue, to the nlde 
Of Tc;l came trmiping fioni a ifioiirand hotif 
When he had r1»en aIon«! No braver Touih 
Deweiided from Jiidean hvigh *. to marrh 
With lightroun Jovbua ; or afpeand In arma 
W*li«ii ciove WRii railed, aid a tar wa* raat down. 
And Gideon buw the tninip«^t, iioul-iiiflanied, 
And aircng iu haired of idolatry/' 

Thin spoken, fn-m bin s<*at tlie Pastor roae, 
And moved lowards the grave ;— initlncilvdiy 
Bio ateps we foiUwfd ; and my voice eirlaimed, 
" Power to the «. ppr«fi*>oni of the world in given, 
A niigbt of which tlii^y drtam not. Ob! the curve* 
To bf tlie Awakener of diviiiraf th»uglita, 
Fath*>r anil Foundfr of fxnhfd detail. 
Aud to whole nations bound in servile straiia 
The liberal Donor of capnritiea 
Ifiire than heroic ! this to be, nor yet 
Have sense of one contiainral wi»h, nor yet 
De^ervK the leaiit return of hnman thanks ; 
Winning no rerompeni^e but dewd'y hate 
Wiih pity mixed, avtonishuii nt with scorn !** 

When these involuntary word« had ceaned, 
The Pnstor i^aid, *' 8n Providt-nce is seivtd; 
The forked Wfapon of the fikieo can send 
Illuuiination inin deep, dark Holds, 
Which rhe mi d sniibeani hath not power to pierce. 
Why do ye quake, inlimidaied Thronei< t 
For, not unC4ii>M-iou8 of iht; niiglny dfbt 
Which to ouiragMtus Wrung the Sufferer owes, 
Europe, through all her habiiable seats, 
Is thirsting for tk'ir overthiow, who still 
Exist, as paga.i Temples stood of old, 
By ver> hornir of ihfir impious rites 
Preserved ; are suffered lo extend their pride, 
Like Cedars ou the top of Lebanon 
Daikening the sun.— But lei<s impatient thoughts, 
Ami hive * all hoping and exprciing all,' 
This hallowid Oave demand^, whete rests in peace 
A humble Champion of tiie lietier ('aune; 
A Pfa'^Mt-youih, «<* call him, for he a>ked 
Mo higher name ; in wtiom our Country showed, 
As in a favourite 8<m, most beaniitul. 
In spitK of vice, and misery, and disease, 
Spread wiih the spreading < f her wealthy arta, 
England, tbe ancient and the free, appeared, 
In him Ui stand before my swimming eyes, 
Unconquerably virtuous and secure. 
—No more vf this, lest I offend his dust : 
Short was liia life, and a brief tale remaina. 

" One summer's day— a day of annual pcmp 
And solemn •-.haxe- fntni morn to suliiy noon 
Bis steps had followed, fleetest of the fleet, 
Tiie red-deer driven along its native lieighta 
With cry of honnd and horn ; and, from that toil 
Keiumed with finews weiikem-d and relaxed; 
Tins generous Touth, tcMi negligent of self, 
Plunged— 'mid a gay and bn^y throng cinivened' 
To wash the fleeres of his F:ilh«r'a-flo« k— 
Into tlie chilling flood. 

*' ConvuHinna dire 
Seized him, that self-same night: and through the space 
Of twe:ve ensuing days hia Frame was wrenched, 
Till nature rested from her wnrk in death. 
—To him, thus snatched away, his ComradM paid 
A S«)ldler's bnnnura. At his funeral hour 
Bright waa the sun, tbe sky a cloudless bl 
A golden histra slept upon tlie hills ; 
And V by «taM* A Bu 



From aome commanding nntiMiiee bad looked 
Down on this s|iot, well pleai^ed would he have 
A glhteihig Spectacle; but every tace 
Was pallid.— seldrm hath that eye been moist 
With team, that we|K not then ; nor were the few 
Who from their Dwellings rame not forth to join 
In ihbi sad service, kss disturbed thau we. 
They started at the tributary peal 
Of instantaneous thunder, which announced 
Thniugh the still air the closing of tbe Oiave; 
And distant mountains erho«d with a sound 
Of lamenintioo, never heard belore !" 

The Pastor censed.— My venerable Friend 
Victtniniisly upraii'ed his clear bright eye; 
And, Wheu that eiilocy was ended, s'ood 
Eirapt, — as if his inwnrd ^ense perceived 
The prolongation of s<ime still respoiife, 
[ Sent by the ancient Soul of this wide Land, 
Thf Spirit of its niouniains and Its sens. 
Its ci ies, temphv, Aelds, Us awii.l power, 
Its rli^hts and virtues- by that Deity 
Descending, and supporting his pure heart 
With patriotic confidence and J«iy. 
^nd, at the Imsi of those memorial word*, 
The pining Solitary turned ai>ide, 
Whether through manly instinct to conceal 
Tender emoiions spreading from the heart 
To his worn cheek : or with uneaxy shame 
For those cold hi:mours of haiiitual spleen, 
That fondly seeking in difpiaise of Man 
Solace and »elt-excu>-e, had a* nietiines urged 
To teif-Lbnse a not inehquent iiMigue. 
— "^ight t( w'rd the sacred Edifice his ateptf 
Had been diierted ; and we raw him now 
Intent upon a tnonnmental Stone, 
Whose nncAuih Form was giafVed on the wall, 
Or rather heemed to have grown into the side 
Of the rnde Pile ; as ofk-tinies trunks of treee, 
Where nature works in wild and craggy spota, 
Are seen incorporate with the liring rock- 
To endure for H)e. The Vicar, taking mite 
Of his employment, with a courteous smile 
Exclaimed, ** The sagest Antlquatfan's eye 
That task would foil ;" then, letting fall hia voiev 
Wi lie he advanced, thus spake : * Tradition telle 
That, in Eiisa's golden days, a Kiitgkt 
Came on a war-hoise sunipiueus!y aiilted. 
And fixed hia htmie in this sequeaiered Vale.- 
I'ls l«f» untold if henr he Aral drew breath, 
Or as a Stranger reaehed tbia deep receaa, 
Unknowing and unknown. A fdeaslng thought 
1 s«*meiimea entertain, liiat, haply bound 
To 8«-otiand'a court In aervice of bis Quees^ 
Or seat on mission to some northern Chief 
Of England V Realm, this Vale he mhtht have aee» 
Wi.b transient observation; and tbenee caught 
An Image fair, which brightening in bie aoul 
When joy of war and piideof Chivalry 
Languished beneath accnmulaied yeara 
Had power to diaw him frwni tl>e world— reaolved 
To mnke that paradise hie ch«isen heme 
To which his pi-aceful fancy nfk had turned. — 
Vague UioiiKhts are these ; but, If Mlef may reaC 
Upon unwiitten story fondly traced 
Fnim sire ti> son, in this obscure Retreat 
The Knight arrived, with pomp of spear and abieN^ 
And home upon a Charger covered o'er 
With gi.'ded housings. And the k>f>y Steed- 
Hi^ sole coDip;inion. and his faithful friend, 
Whom be, in gratitude, let loose to range 
In fertile pastures— Was beheld with eyee 
Of admiration and dellphtful awe. 
By those untrnvelled A}alesmen. With lest pride. 
Yet free from touch of envious disronteiil. 
They saw a Manshm at his bidding rise, 
Like t bilgbl aur, anid the lewly band 
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or their rade HoaieftMdc. H«r« Um Wavrior d«r«lt ; 

And, In that Manclon, Children of hi« own* 

Or Kindred, (railierttd round him. As a Tree 

That fails and diMip|war», the House is gone ; 

And, throuKb improvidence or want of love 

For ancient worth and boiiourabie thinga, 

The sp«ar and shield are vanishf^, wlileb tlie Kaif be 

Hung In his rustic Hall. One Ivied arch 

Myself have se«n, a gateway, last remiina 

Of tiiat Foundation In doinesiic care 

RaiiN'd by his hands. And now no trace Is left 

Of the mi!d-hparted Champion, save thin Stone, 

Faithtes* memorial! and hiit family nnme 

Borne by yon clustering cottaees, that sprang 

From out the ruins of his i^taiety lodge : 

These, and thr name and title at full length,-^ 

8iR Alfrkd Iithi!<o, wi:h appropriate worda 

Accompuuipd, still extant, in a wreath 

Or po«y— liirding round the several fronts 

Of three clear-nounding and harmonious belle, 

That in the steeple hang, his pious gilt.*' 

" So fails, so languishes, grows din, and dice,** 
The grey- haired Waiiderer iiensively exrlaiaied, 
'* All that thi4 World is proud of. From their 8|»htrea 
The s:arB of human glory are cast d"wn ; 
Peri»h the roses and Ihe flowers of Kings,* 
Princes, and £in|iemra, and the crowns and palnia 
Of All the Mighty, withered and cousuned ! 
Nor is power given to lowliest Innocence 
Long to protect her own. The Man himself 
Departs ; and soon is spent the Line of thaae 
Who, In the bodily image, in the mind, 
In heirt or souL, in station or pursuit, 
Did most resemble him. Degrees and Ranka, 
Fraternities and Ordera— heaping high 
New wealth npoo the burthen of the old. 
And placing trust in privilege confiroied 
And re-confirmed— are scoffed at With a smUfl 
Of greedy foretaste, from the secret ataad 
Of Desolatitm, akned : to slow decline 
These yield, and these to sudd*ui overthrow ; 
Their virtue, service, bappineas, and state 
Expire ; and Nature's pleasant rube of greett. 
Humanity's appointed shroud, enwraps 
Tbeir monuments and their memory. The vaat FnuM 
Of social Nsiure changes evermore 
Her organa and her members with decay 
Restlrsp, and restless generation, powers 
And functions dyliig and produred at nerd,— 
And by this law the mighty Whole subsisia : 
With an ascent and progress In the main ; 
Tet, oh ! how dinpniportinned to the hoptt 
And exprrtaiions of self-flattering minds ! 
^The courteous Knight, whose bones are here Interred, 
Lived in an age conspiruous as our own 
For strife and ferment in the minds of ancn; 
Whence alteration, in tlie forms of things, 
Various and vast. A memotable age ! 
Which did to hire assign a pensive loc--^ 
To linger 'mid the hisi of thoae bright Cloadf, 
That, on tlie steady breese of b««nour, aailad 
Tn long proeessioR calm and beautiful. 
Be who bad seen his own bright Order fade, 
And Its devotion gradually decline, 
(While War, reiinqunaiing the lance and shield; 
Her temper changed, add bowed to other laws) 
Bad also wituesai^, in hie aMmi of life, 

• The »' Transit gloria mundi'*^is flne'v expreased in 
Ihe Introduction to the Foundation Clia'rten> of some 
of the ancient Abbeys. Some expressions her« nsed 
are tsken from that of the Abbey of 8t. Mary's 
Fumess, the translation of which is as follows:— 

«• Con^iderlnc every day the unrertsinty of life, that 
the roses and flower* of K ings, Emperors and Dukes 
and the crowns and palms of all tlie great wither 
and decay : and tha? all things, with an uninterrvMed 
course, te.id to disaolution and daaih ; ItlMrcfi^ *^kc. 



That vialant Connolkni, which o'crtiireW, 

In town, and city, and peqnefiiered gleo, 

Ahar, and Cni^s, sr.d (Inich i>f rr'tn-u roof. 

And o'd reiiginuF Hnutt— Pile afttrPiIe; 

And vhook the Terants cut into the fields. 

Like wild Beasts wlilMiut home! Tlieir hour was come> 

But why no Fofteuirg thought of giatitude. 

No Jtist remembrance, scruple, or Wii« doubt f 

Benevolence is mild ; nor boricws help, 

Save at Worst need, frrm hold impetuous force^ 

Fitliest allif'd to anirer ni.d r« verpe. 

But Humankind rtjoires in the might 

Of Mutability, and aiiy Hopes, 

Dnncing around her, hinder and disturb 

Those meditations of the snul that feed 

The retrospective Vlrtuej«. Feptlve sonps 

Break from the niaddeii«.d Natii as at the sighC 

Of sudden overthirw ; and cold lu^h-ct 

Is the sure c<«nFeqnence of sic W derry. 

^ £ven," said the Wanderer, ** as that cfiirteras Knight/ 

Bound by his vow to iahonr f<r redrefs 

Of all who suflfer Wropp, and to enact 

By sWord and lance the law of gentleness, 

(If I may Venture of myself to speak. 

Trusting that not inroiipru<»usly I blend 

Low things with lolly) I too shall l>e doomed 

To outlive the kindly nse ai<d fair esterm 

Of the poor calling which my Youth embraced 

With no unworthy prospect, tlni enough ; 

— Thoughts crowd opon me— and 'twt-re ►eemlternoW 

To stop, and yield our grarlnus Ttarher thanks 

For the pathetic Records which his voice 

Hath here delivered ; Words of heartfelt trutby 

Tendhig to patience When Afllicthm strtka ; 

To ho|)e and Uive; to confident repruie 

In God; and reverence for the dutft of Man.'' 

BMO or tHB StVgaTB BOOK. 



THE EXCURSION. 

Book TflL 

THE PARSONAGE. 

AbovmIkt.— Pastor's apprehenFlons that he might bivd" 
detaitied hto Auditors too lon^— fnviiath'n to hir 
House— Solitary disinclined to cnmply — rallli'S the 
Wanderer ; and somewhat playfully draws a com- 
parison between his itinerant profession and that 
of the Knight-rrrant— Which lendu to Wanderer*t 
giving an account of changes in the Country frooB 
the manufacturing splih— Fuvourahle eflects— Th« 
other side of the picture, ard rhitfly as it has affect- 
ed the humbler clasres — WnnHerer asserts the hnh^ 
lowness of all national grandeur if unsurporKd by 
moial worth — ghres Instancer— Phyciral science un- 
able to support itself— Lamentations over an ex- 
cess of manufactaring ii duMry nnmng the humbler 
Classes of Society— Picture of a ChiM empl'^d la 
a t 'otton-mi!l — Ignorance and deirrndntion ol Children 
among the agricultural Population n vitwed — Con- 
versation broken ofl^by arenewi-d Invitation from thv 
Pastor— Path Iradiiig to Mt^ Housi — Its appearancB 
described— Hi» Daughter— Hi^ Wife— Rir Bon (a Boy) 
enters wi»b his Companion— Their happy app^^ar^ 

anee— The Wanderer how aflTected by the sight of 
them. 

Tbb pensive Sceptic of the lonely Vale 
To tboae acknowledgments aul«cribed his nwn^ 
With a sedate compliance, which tlie Priest 
Failed not to notice, in'y pleased, and said, 
** If Te, by whom invited I commenced 
These Narratives of calm and huDrble lifCr 
Be satisfied, *tis well,- the ciid ia gained •/> 
And Jn iPittrB fi»r sjaipBibj b^MowBd 
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A«^ patient liirtcning, tbukt aee*^ trnm me. 
—Life, Death, Eiernitjr ! momentnua tbevMS 
Are they— and might demand a Seraph'a tongue, 
Were they not equAi tu their own support ; 
And therefore nii incompetence of mine 
CoaM do them wrong. The unlversnl fortta 
Of human nature, In a 8pot like thii, 
Praaent tfaemaeivee At enee to dll iien*a vleW : 

• 

Te wished for act and rlrcumaunce, that make 
The Individual known and undemtood; 
And surh as my b«^l jitd^ment could select 
From what the place afforded have been given ; 
Thouffh apprehensiona crossed me that my seal 
^o bis mixbt «^ell tie likened, #b6 nnlockt 
A Cabinet with gems or pictures stored, 
And draws lliem forth— soliciting repard 
To thhi, and this, as worthier than ibe hwt, 
^ill the Spectator who awhile was pleased 
Mure than the Exhibitor lilmrelf, becomes 
Weary and faint, and loncs to de released. 
^' ttt let us lieoce! my Dwelling la In slghli 
And there — *' 

At this the Solitary shrunk 
With backward will : hut, wanting not address 
That inwnrd motion to disguise, he said 
^o his Compatriot, smiling as he spak^ ; 
— '* The peaceable Remains of this good Knight 
Would lie disturbed, I fear, with wrathful scorn. 
If consciousness cuuld reach him where he Ilea 
That One, ti}hr\t of these degenerate times, 
beplnring changea past, or dreading change 
Foreseen, had dared to couple, even in thouglit, 
The line Vocation of tke sword and lance 
With the gross aims an^ body-bending toll 
Or a poor Brotherhood Who walk the earth 
Pi led, and where they are not kno#n, despised. 
—Yet, by the good Knigbi's leave, tbe two Estates 
Are raced with some resemblance. Errant Tboee, 
Eiiica ani^ Wanderers— and the Hke are these ; 
Who, with thntr burthen, traverse hill and dale,* 
Carrying relief for Nature's simple wanit. 
— What though no higher recompense they seek 
l^'han lamest nfaintenunce, by Ifktforoe toil 
Full *t(i pnicured, yet Such may claim respect, 
Among the InteHigent, for what this courstf 
ISnables them to lie, and to perfbrm. 
Iriieir tardy steps give leisure to observe. 
While inlfiude permits the mind to feel ; 
Instructs and prompts her to supply defecti 
By the divisitm 6f her fkward s^lf. 
For grateful converse : and tu these poor Men 
(As I have heard you boast with honest pride) 
Nature is bountH'trl, WbereVr tbey go ; 
Kind Nature's various wealth Is all their own. 
Tersed fn the characters of nien : and bound, 
By ties of daily interest, to maintain 
Conciliatory manners and fmftoih speech ; 
Such have been, artf stilf are in their d^p«tf, 
Exa»nples efllcacious to refine 
Kiide interc4»urse : apt Agents to e^p^l, 
By ttnportation of unlooked-for Arts, 
Barbarian fArpor, and blind prejudice ; 
BaUing, throngb Just gradati6n. savage \\f% 
To rustic, and the rustic to urbane. 
—Within their moving magaaincs Is kHiged 
Power that coities forth tt* tfitTcken aVid eialt 
Affections seated In tbe Mother's breast, 
And in the Lover's fancy ; and to feed 
The sober sympathies of long-tried Prlenda. 
«-By these Itinerants, as eiperienced Men, 
C<»unsel is given ; contention they appeaM 
With gentle langnage : fn remotest WiMs, 
Teara wipe away, and pleasant tidings brink ; 
CoakI tbe proud quest of Chivalry do more 1 
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But, if to these Wayfarers once pertained 

Aught of inmantic interest, 'tis gone ; 

Their purer service. In this realm at least. 

Is past for ever. — An inventive Age 

Has brought, il not ^iib speed of magic, yet 

Td most strange issue>i. I have lived to mark 

A new and unforeseen Creailfin rise 

From out the labours bf a peaceful Land, 

Wielding her (>otent Enginery in frame 

And to prodnre, with appetite as keen 

As that of War, which r^sts nut night or day,- 

Industrious to destroy ! With fruitlera pains 

Might one like me now vicit many a tract 

Which, In his youth, he trod, and trod kgitlif, 

A lone Pedestrian With a scanty freight, 

Wlnhed for, or welcome, wheresop'cr he came, 

Amrfng the Tennntty of Thorpe and Ville ; 

Or straggling Burgh, of ancient charier proud. 

And dignified by battlements and towers 

Of sohae stern Castle, mouldering on the broi^ 

Of a green hill or hank of nigEcci stream. 

The foot-pr>th faintly tnnrkid, the horse-track wild 

And formidable length of ptashy lane, 

(Prised avenues ere others had been shaped 

Or eaider links connecting place with place) 

Have vaniiihed, — sWallol^ed up by stately rooda 

Easy and bold, that penetra e the glooin 

Ot Britain's farthei^i Glens. The Earth has lefit 

Her waters. Air her breezes :* and the Sail 

Of traffic glides with ceaseless interchange. 

Glistening along the low and woody dale, 

Or on the naked mountain's lofty side. 

Afeanwhilff, at social Industry's command, 

Ho4v quick, how vkst an increase ! From tbe genH 

Of aome poor Hamlet, rapidly produced 

Here a huge Town, continuous and compact, 

hiding the face of earth f«)r leagues — and there, 

Where not ft Habitation stood before. 

Abodes of toen irregularly massed 

Like trees In fbreat,— spread through spndoua trketd 

O'er which the smoke of unremitting tires 

Hangs permanent, and plentiful ax wreaths 

Of vap«iur glittering in the morniir; sun 

And #heresoe'er the Traveller turns his stepa^ 

He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing: triumph that proclaims 

How much the mild Directress of the plough 

0#ea to alliance i^iih tliese new-bom Ana ' 

—Hence is tbe wiite Sea peopled, —hence the ihorilir 

Of Britain are reaorted to by Ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the World's choicest produce. Hence tltatsudf 

Of Keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her soundx and bays ; 

That animfaiing apectade of Safls 

Which, through her inland regions, to and fr6 

Pass Wiih the respirations of the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous! Finally, 

Hence a dread arm of floating Power, a volea 

Of Thunder daunting those Who would approaclif 

With hostile purpot^es the blessed Isle, 

Truth's consecrated residence, tlia scat 

Impregnable of Liberty and Peace. 

** And yet, O happy Pastor 'of a Flock 
I'aithfally watched, and, by that loving ear* 

• In treating this subject, it Was impossible not Ui 
recoll^rt, with gratitude, the pleai-ing picture, Which,' 
in his Poem of the Fletre, the excellent and amiable 
Dyer has giVen of the influences of nMnnfacturing in- 
dustry ujMm the face of this Island. He Wrote at a lima 
#hen machinery was flrst beginning to be lutroduced« 
and his benevolent heart prompted hiio to augur frooT 
It iMMhing hut good. Truth has compelled me to dwelt 
U|ion the baneful effects arii<ing out of an ill-regulated 
andcacearive appUoaUoa of puiken ao adairahle \m 
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And Heaveu'B good providence, prcBPrved from taint! 

With Vou I gfrii-ve, when on ilip darker rule 

or fhiA great change I look ; and there behold 

Bach outrage dnne to Nature as compels 

The indignant Power to justify herself; 

Y(!a, to avenge her violated rights, 

For England's bane.— When soothin:! darkness spreads 

O'er hill and vale," the Wanderer thus expressed 

His recolectionp, " and the punctual Ftars, 

While all things c'se are gathering to their homer» 

Advance, and fn the firniMmrnt of heaven 

Glitter — but undisturhing, undisturbed ; 

Ah if their sifcnl company were charged 

With peaceful admonitions for the heart 

Of all belinlding Man, earth's tbonghtful Lord ; 

Then, in full many a region, onre like this 

The a»<ured domain of calm simplicity 

And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 

Prepared for never-resting Labour'i? eyes, 

Breaks from a many-windowed Fabric huge ; 

And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, 

Of harsher import than ti)e Curfew-kn«»ll 

That spake the Norman Tonqueror's stern behest — 

A local summons to uncen^iMg toil ! 

Difigorged are now the Mini<:iers of day; 

And, as they {g^ue from the illumined Pile, 

A fresli Band meets them, at the crcwdefl door — 

And in the t?onrts — and where the rumb'ing Stream, 

That turns the muliitnde of dlzisy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled Spirit, in itR bed 

Among the rock.« helow. Men, Maidens. Youths, 

Mother and tittle Children, Boys and Girls, 

Enter, and enrh tlie wonted tank re<"Mmes- 

Within this Temple, where is offered up 

To Gain— the master Idol of the Realm — 

Perp«Mual sacrifice. Even thns of old 

Our Ancestors, within the still domain 

or vast Cathedral or Conventual Thurch, 

Their Vigils kept ; where tapers day and night 

On the dim altar burned continually, 

fn tok n that the IfnM«e was evtfrmnrK 

Watcliine to God. Reliyinus Men were thsy ; 

Knr would their Reason, tutored to aspire 

Above this tranfiiiory world, allow 

That there si'ould pass a moment of the y«ar. 

When in their land the Almighty's Service ceased. 

" Triumph who will in these profaher ritea 
Which We, a generation s» If extolled. 
As zealously perform! I. cannot share 
His proud complacency ; yet I exult, 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 
An Intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind Elements : n purpose gfTen, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted— to brute Matter. 1 rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That by the thinking Mind have been conpellcd 
To serve the will of feeble bodied Man. 
For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating hope that time may come 
When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by tlie might 
r>f this dominion over Nature gained, 
Men of all lands shall exercise the s me 
In due proportion to their Tountry's need ; 
Learnirg, though late, that all true glory rests. 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes, 
Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves, 
Palmyra, central in the Desert, fell ; 
And the Arts died by which they had been raised. 
— Call Archimedes from his burled Tomb 
Upon the plain of vanished Syracuse, 
And feelingly the Sage shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 
la the Philosophy, wboie sway depends 



On mere material Instrumente ; — how wetk 
Those Arts, and high Inventions, if unpropped 
By Virtue.— ffe with sighs of pensive srief. 
Amid his calm abstractions, Would adroit 
That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetfatneta !** 

When from the Wanderer's lips these words bad faflen, 
T said, " And, did in truth these vaunted Arts 
Possess such privilege, how could we escape 
Regret and painful sadnese, who revere. 
And would preserve as things above all priee, 
The old d<imestic morals of the land, 
Her simple manners, and the stable wortA 
That dignified and cheered a k)W estate? 
Oh ! where is now the character of peace, 
Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 
And honest dealing, ami aiitainted speech, 
And pure good-will, and hospitable cheer ; 
That made the very thought of Country-life 
A thoueht of refuge, for a Minil detained 
Reluctantly amid the bustling crowd 1 
Where now the beauty of the SabtMth kept 
With conscientious reverence, as a day 
By the Almighty Lawgiver pronounced 
Holy and blest 1 and where the winning grace 
Of all the lighter ornaments attached 
To time and season, as the year rolled ronnd 1** 

" Fled !'* was the Wanderer's passionate nspoase, 
"Fled utterly! or only to be traced 
In a few fortunate Retrenta like (hie ; 
Which I behold with trembling, when I think 
What lamentable change, a year — a month — 
May bring ; that Brook converting as it runs 
Into an Instrument of deadly bane 
For those, who, yet uiuempted to forsake 
The simple occupations of their Sirea, 
Drink the pure water of Ita innocent stream 
With lip almost as pure. — Domestic bliss, 
(Or call it comfort, by a humMer name,) 
How art thou blighted for the poor Man's heart! 
Lo ! in such neighbourhood, from morn to eve, 
The Habitations empty ! or perchance 
The Mother left alone,— no Leiping hand 
To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 
No daughters round her busy at the wheel, 
Or in dicpatch of each day's little growth 
Of household occupatiou ; no nice arts 
Of needle-work ; no butiiUe at the fire, 
Where once the dinuer waa prepared with pride; 
Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 
Nothing to praise, lo teach, or to command ! 
—The Fatiier, if perchance he still retain 
His old employments, goes to field or wood. 
No longer led or followed by the Sons; 
Idlers perchance they were, — hut in kis sight; 
Breathing fresh air, and treading the green earth; 
'Till their short holiday of childhood ceased, 
Ne'er to return ! That birthright now is lost 
Economisu will tell you that the state 
Thrives by the forfeiture— unfeeling thought. 
And fal.«e as monstrous ! Can the Mother thrive 
By the destructi m ol her innocent Sons 1 
In whom a premature Necessity 
Blocks out the forms of Nature, preconfiumea 
The reason, famishes the heart, shuts up 
The Infant Being in itself, and makes 
Its very spring a season of decay ! 
The lot ia wretched, tlie condition sad. 
Whether a pining discontent survive. 
And thirst for change ; or habit hath sabduai 
The soul deprest, dejected— even to love 
Of her dull tasks, and close captivity. 
—Oh, banish far such wisdom as condemns 
A native Bcitoo to these inwsrd chains, 
Fixed In bis soal, so early and so deep, 
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WlthMt hli own conient, or knowledge, fixed ! 

He it « Slave to wboni release rnmea not, 

And cannot come. The Boy, where'er he tuma, 

Is atill a prlwinrr ; when the wind Is up 

Amonx the clouds and in the ancient woods ; 

Or when the sun i« shining in the east, 

Quin and calm. Behold him— in the school 

Of Ms aiutnnients 1 no ; but with the air 

Fanning his tempirs under hearen's blue arch. 

Bis ra^mnnt, whitened o'er with cotton flAkm, 

Or locks of wool, announces whence he crmea. 

Creeping his gail and cowering— his lip pale — 

Bis respiration quick and audible ; 

And scarcely could you fancy that a gleam 

From out those languid eyes could break, or bluah 

Mamie upon hid cheek. Is this the form, 

Is that the countenance, and such the port. 

Of no mean Bi*ing 1 One who should be clothed 

With dignity befitting his prond hope ; 

Who, in his very rhihihood, should appear 

Sublime— frniB present i)uriif ar»d Joy ! 

The limbs increase, tiui liberty of mind 

Is gone for ever ; this organic Frame, 

So Joyful in her motions, is become 

Dull, to the Jny of her own motions dead ; 

And even the Touch, so exquisitely pnoriHi 

Through the whole body, with a languid Will 

Performs her functions ; rarely competent 

To impress a vivid feeling on the mind 

Of what there is delightful in the breexe, 

The gentle visitations of the sun. 

Or lap»e of liquid element — by hand. 

Or Axit, or lip, in summer's warmtli — perceived. 

•~Catt hope lor)k forward to a manhood raLied 

On 'such foundations !" 

" Hope is none for hin !** 
The pnle Recluse indignantly exclaimed, 
" And tens of thousands ruffer wrong as deep. 
¥et be It asked, in Justice to our age. 
If thi*re were not, before those Arts Appeared, 
These structures rose, commingling old and young. 
And unripe sex with sex, for mutual taint; 
Then, if there were not. In our far-famed Isle, 
Multitude's, who from infancy had breathed 
Air unimpri^oned, and had lived at large ; 
Yet walked beneath the sun, in human sfaapa, 
Ai abject, as degraded ? At thifi day, 
Who shall enumerate the crazy huts 
And totieriiig hovels, whence do iswue forth 
A ragged OfTcpring, with their own blanched hair 
Crowned like the image of fantastic Fear ; 
Or Wearing, we might sny, in that white growth 
An ill-ndjufited turban, for defence 
Or flercf-ness, wreathed around their sunburnt brows, 
By savage Nature's unnssiiited cnre. 
Naked, nnd coloured like the soil, t*»e feet 
On which they stand ; as if thereby they drew 
Some nourishment, as Trees do by'tlietr roats, 
From Earth the common Mother of us all. 
Figure and mien, complexion and attire, 
Are leagufd to strike dismay, but outstretched hand 
And whining voice denote them Snppiicanta 
For tlie least boon that pity can bestow. 
Such on 'the breast of darksome heaths are found • 
And with their Parents dw-ll upon the skirts 
Of fuize-clad commons: sue are born and reared 
At the mine's mouth, beneath'impending rocka, 
Or in the chambers of some natural cave ; 
And where their Ancestors erected huts, 
For the convenirfuce of unlawful gain, 
In forest Purlieus ; and the like are bred. 
All England thmugh. where nooks and slips of ground, 
Parloined, In timi'S Ies9 Jealous than our own, 
From the green margin of the public way, 
A residence aflford them, 'mid the bloom 
And gilety of cultivated fields. 



—Such (we will hope tlie lowest in the scale) ^ 

Do I remember oft-timHs to have seen 

*Mid Buxton's dreary heights. Upon tlie watch, 

Till the swift vehicle approach, they stand ; 

Then, following closely with the cloud of dust. 

An uncouth Itrat exhibit, and are gone 

Heels over head, like Tumblers on a stage 

— Up from the ground they snatch the copper cola, 

And, on the freight of merry PusRehgera 

Fixing a steady eye, maintain their speed ; 

And spin — and pnnt— and overhead again, 

Wild Pursuivants ! t'ntil their breath is lost. 

Or bounty tires— nnd every face, that smiled 

£ncuuraj|!ument, hath cenned to look that way. 

—But, like the Vagrants of the Gypsy tribe, 

Theise, bred to little pleasure in thera«elveii. 

Are profitless to others. Turn we then 

To Britons born and bred within the pale 

Of civil polity, nnd early trained 

To earn, by wholesome labour in the fi«M, 

The bread they eat. A sample should I give 

Of what this stock produces to enrich 

The lender age of life, ye would exclaim, 

' Is this the whistling Plough-lioy whose shrill notes 

Impart new gladness to the morning air !" 

Forgive me if I venture to suppect 

That many, sweet to hear of in soft verse. 

Are of no finer frame :— his Joints zre stiff; 

Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the knees 

Invests the thriving Churl, his legs appear, 

Fellows to those that lustily upheld 

The wooden stools for everlasting use. 

Whereon our Fail-.ers aaie. Aiid mark his brow ! 

Undi»r whose shaggy canrvpy are set 

Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare ; 

Wide, sluggwih, blank, and ignorant, and strange ; 

Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 

A look or motion of intelligence 

From infant conning of the Christ-crossrow, 

Or puzzling through a Primer, line by line. 

Till perfect mastery crown the pnins at Inst. 

—What kindly warmth from touch of fostering hand, 

What penetrating p«>wer of sun or brei>ze. 

Shall i-'er dissolve the crust wherein hl^ soul 

Sleepy like a catterpillar sheatiied iu Jce I 

This torpor is no pitiable worJc 

Of modern ingenuity ; no Town 

Nor crowded t.'^ty may be taxed with aught 

Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law 

To which in after yeans he may be roused. 

-This Boy the Fields produce : his spade and hoe— 

The < barter's whip that on his shoulder rests 

In air high-towering wiih a boorish pomp. 

The sceptre of his sway; his Country's name. 

Her equal rights, her churches and her schools 

What have they done for him ? And, let me ask, 
For tens ot thousands uninformed as he ? 
In brief, what liberty of mind is here 1" 

This ardent sally pleaded the mild good Man, 
To whhm the appeal couched In its cloning words 
Was pointedly addressed : and to the thoughu 
That, In assent or opposition, rose 
Within his mind, be seemed prepared to give 
Prompt utterance ; but, rising from our seat, 
Tb»» hospitable Vicar interposed 
Wl.h invitation urgently reiiewi>d. 
—We followed, inking as he led, a Path 
Along a hedge of hollies, dark and fall, 
Whose flexile boughs, descending with a weight 
Of leafy spray, concealed the stems and r»ois 
That gave them nourishment. When frosty winds 
Howl from the north, what kindly warmth, methought, 
Is here, how grateful this impervious screen ! 
Not shaped by simple weaing of the foot 
On rural business passing to and fro 
Waa iha conmodloua Walk ; a careful hand 
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Psd mtrked the line, and ftrewn the rarfkce o*er 
Witn pure cerulean gravel from the heigbta 
Fetched by the neighbouring brr)ok. — Acrora the Vale 
The stately Fence ncciinipnnied our atepj ; 
And thuH the Pathway, by perennial green 
Guarded and graced, seemed fashioned to anitei 
As by a beautiful yet snlemn chain, 
The Pastor's Mansion with the House of Prayer. 

Like Tmafre of solemnity, conjoined 
With feminine allurenipnt «^rt and fair, 
The Mannion's pelf dii«plnyed :— a reverend Pile 
With bold piojections and rweswea deep ; 
Phadowv, yet Kfiy nnd li^ht^ome nn it stood 
Fronting the noontide Bun. We paused to admire 
The pillared Porrh, einboratily enibos:>ed ; 
The low wide windows with their mullions old ; 
The cornice richly fretted, of grey stone : 
And that smooth slope from which the Dwelling rose. 
By beds and banks Arcadian of gay flowrs 
And flowering shrubs, protected and adorned; 
Profasion bright ! and every flower assuming 
A more than natural vividness of hne. 
From unaflfincted contrast with the gloom 
Pf Biiher cypress, and the darker foil 
Of yew, in jrliich survived some tracea, hera 
Not unbecoming, of grotesque device 
And uncouth fancy. From behind the roof 
Eose the slim ash and mn<*sy sycamore, 
Blending their diverse foliage with the green 
Of try, flourishing and thick, that clasped 
The huge round chimneys, harbour of delight 
For wren and reilbreasi, — where they sit and sing 
Their slender ditties when the tn>e8 are bare. 
For must I leave untourhed (the picture elan 
Were incomplete) a reliqne of old times 
Happily spared, a little Gothic niclie 
pf nicest workmanhhip: thjit once bad held 
The scnlptured Imaee of some Patron Saint, 
pr of the Blessed Virgin, looking down 
pn ail irho entered those religious doors. 

But In ! where from the rocky rarden MoanC 
Pmvned by its antique summer-house — descends, 
Light as the silver fawn, a radiant Girl : 
l^nr she hath rerognined her honoured Friend, 
The Wanderer ever welcome* A prompt kiss 
If he gladsome Child iMfftofrs at his request; 
And, up the flowery lawn as we advance, 
|iang8 on the Old Man with a happy look, 
And with a pretty restless hand of love. 
,— We enter— by the Lady of the Place 
pordially greeted. Graceful was her port : 
A lorty stature undepressed by Time, 
Whose visitation had not wholly spared 
The flner lineaments of form and face ; 
To that romplexioii brought which prudence trusts in 
And wisdom Inves.— But when a stately Ship 
patls in smooth weather by the placid coast 
Pn homeward voyage, what— if wind and wave, 
And hftrd^hip undergone in various climes, 
flava caused hfr to abate the virgin pride, 
And that full trlni of inexperienced hope 
f^ith which she left her haven— not for this, 
^bonld the sun strike her. and the impartial brttsc 
^lay oQ her streamers, fails she to aasuma 
brightness and touching beauty of her own. 
That ehf rm all eyes. 80 bright, so fair, appMrtd 
Thia grtod'y Matron, shining in the heama 
pf unexpected pleasure Soon the fiMird 
Yfmt spreaf), and we partook a plain repast. 

Here, resting In cool shelter, we beguiled 
The midday bfiurs with desnilory talk ; 
^rom trivial themes to general argumcat 
f B|siag| M tccldiBnt or ffotcf led. 



Or coorttsf preterfbad. White qti^stkni 

And answer flowed, the fettera of reaenra 

Dropping from every mind, the Boiltarr 

Resumed the mannera of his happier dayv; 

And, In the various conversation, bore 

A willing, nay, al times, a forward part ; 

Yet with the gritce of one who tn the world 

Mad learned the art of plepslng, and bad bow 

t^xsaslon given bim to displny bis skill, 

Upon the steadfast Vantage ground of tratl|. 

He gazed with aJmlratlon unsuppreased 

Upon the landscape of the aun-bright vale, 

Been, from the ahady room in which we sate, 

In aoftened perspective ; and mure th^n oncf 

Praised the consummate harmony sercna 

Of gravity and elegance— diflfused 

Around the Mansion and iu whola domain ; 

Not, doubtleaa, without help of female taste 

And female care. — '* A blessed lot Is yours !** 

The words escaped his lip with a tender sigl| 

Breathed over tliem ; but suddenly tlie door 

Flew open, and a pair of lusty Boya 

Appeared — confusion checking their deligbL 

— Not Broihera they in feature or attire, 

But fond Companions, so I guessed, in fifldr 

And by the river's oiargin — whence they come, 

Anglers elated with unusual spoil. 

One bears a wiil< wpannier on his back, 

The Boy of plainer gar , whose blush survives 

More deeply tinged. Twin might the other ba 

To that fair Girl who froni tho garden M^miM 

Bounded— triumphant entry this for him ! 

Between his hands he holds a smioth blue atoaa| 

On whose capacious surface see outspread 

Large store of gleaming crinison-spotted troata ; 

Ranged side by side, and lessening bv degrees 

Up to the dwarf that lops the pinnacle. 

Upon the Board he laya the skv-blue stone 

With Its rich freight :— their number be p-oclainni 

Telia from what pool the noblest had been dragged) 

And where the very monarch of the brook, 

A Her long struggle, had escaped at last — 

Stealing alternately at them and us 

(As doth his Comrade ton) a took of pride ; 

And, verily, the silent Creaturea made 

A splendid sight, together thus exponed ; 

Dead— but not sullied or deformed by Death, 

That seemed to pity what be could not spara. 

But O, the animation in the mien 
Of those two Boys ! Yea in the very words 
With which the young Narrator was Inspired, 
Wiien, as our questions led, be told at large 
Of that day's prowess! Him might I compare, 
His look, tones, gestures, eager eloquence. 
To a bold Brook that splits for better spned, 
And, at the seif-s^inie moment, works Its way 
Through many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and reunited- hia Compeer 
To the still Lake, whose stillness is to sight 
As beautiful, as grateful to the mind. 
—But to what object shall the tovely Olrl 
Be likened 1 She whose countenance and alt 
Unite the graceful qualities of both, 
Even as she shares the pr^de and joy of both. 

^7 grey-haired Friend was moved • hip vlTfd Cft 
Glli4ened with tenderness; his Mind I knew. 
Was fbll : and had, I doubted not, returned. 
Upon this impulae, to the theme — erenblle 
Abruptly broken oflT. The ruddy Boya 
Withdrew, on summona to their well-earned meal ; 
And He-^tn whom all tongues resigned their righu 
With willingness, to whom the general ear 
Listened with readier patience than to atimln 
or m^alc, l«tp or kaip^ toag detiglit 
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Tkat tmmi not when his Tolec h«d eeaMNt) m One 
Who from troth** eentrsl point Mtnsnely views 
Th« compass of hts anruinent— bef an 
|14Ji7» and with a clear and steady tone. 
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THE EXCURSION. 

Book IX. 

DISCOURSE OF THE W\NDEREB, AND AN 
EVENING VI31T TO THE LAKE. 

A*«VMaitT. — Wanderer Bwerts that an nctire principle 
pervades the Universe— Its noblest seat the human 
soul— How lively this piinciple is in Childhood— 
Hence the ddieht in Old Afr of lonkinff hack upon 
Childhood — The dignity, powers, and privittires of 
Age asserted— These not to be ItHiked (or r^nerally 
but under a Just i;overnnient— Ritht of a human 
Creature to be exempt from bfing ccmaidercd as a 
■err fnatrument— Vicious Iticfinations are^est hept 
under by Elviny good ones an opportunity to show them- 
selves -The condiiion of multitudes deploren, from 
want of due revpect to this truth on the part of their 
superiors In society— Former conversation recurred 
to, and the Wsnderer*! opinions Mt in a clt-arer 
lif?it-- Genuine prl:iclpl«s of equality— Truth placed 
within reach of the hnmhtei*t- Happy state of the 
two Boys arain adverted to— Ear icst wlnh expres- 
sed I'oraSysem of National Education establmhed 
iiniversmlty by Government— Glorious effeets of tbi^ 
foretold— Wanderer breaks ofl*— Walk to the Lake- 
embark — Description of scenery and amusements- 
Grand spectacle from the side uf a liill— Address of 
Priest to the Supreme Beinff — in the cour«e of which 
he contrasts with aicien: Barbarism the present ap- 
pearance of the scene before iiini- The change av 
cribed to Chrixtiani y--Apostrophe to his Flock, liv- 
ing aid dead-Gratitude to the Alniirhry—Retuni 
pver the Lake— Parting with the Solitary— Under, 
what circumstances. 
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•• To every Form of being is assigned,' 
Thus calm'y spake the venerat^le Sage, 
"An active principle :—howe*er removed 
From aense and ubservasion, it subsists 
In ail things, in all natures, in the start 
or azure heaven, the unendurlng ck>uds, 
fn flower and tree, in every pebblv stone 
That paves the brooks, the staiionary rocks. 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Wliate*er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itMlf, communicating gcNNl 
A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
(Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
No chaum, no solitude ; from line to link 
It circulates, the Soul of all the Worlds. 
This is the freedom of the Universe; 
)[Jn folded it ill tho more, more visible, 
The more we know ; and yet is reverenced iMiC, 
And least rewpectod, In the humsn Mind, 
Its most apparent home. The food of bopa 
la meditated action ; robbed of fhia 
Her sole support, she languishes and diss. 
We perish also ; for we live by hope 
And by desire; we see by the glad light. 
And breathe the sweet air of futurity, 
And so we live, or else we have no life. 
To-Morruw— nay perchance this very boar,— 
(For every moment hath Its own to-morrow!) 
Those blooming Boys, wh<ise hearts ate almoat alek 
Wi h prcsant triumph, will be sure to And 
A field bafora them freshened with tba daw 
Of ocbar axpectationa ;— ia wblcli eouraa 



Their happy year spina round. The yonth obeya 

A like glad impuUe. ral so mnvta the Man 

'Mid all his apprehensiona, cares, and fears,— 

Or so he ought to move. Ah ! why in age 

Do we revert so fondly to the walks 

Of Childhood— but that there the Sou) discerna 

The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 

Of her own native vigour— thence can hear 

Reverberations; and a choral song. 

Commingling with the Incense that ascends 

Undaunted, UiwVd the impeiivhable heavens, 

From her own lonely altar 1— Do not think 

That Good and Wise ever will be allowed, 

Tboush strength di^ay. to breathe in such aetata 

As shall divide them wholly from the stir 

Of hopeful nature Rightly is it said 

That Man descends into the Valk of years ; 

Yet have I thought that wo might also speak. 

And not presumptuously. I trust, of Age, 

As of a final EntfiKaca, though bare 

in aspect and forbidding, yet a Point 

On which 'tis not impost^lble to sit 

In awfUl sovereignty— a place of power.* 

A Throne, that may be likened unto his. 

Who. in some placid day of summer, looks 

Down from a Jnounuln-top, — say one of those 

Hi -h Peaks, that liound the vale where now we art, 

Faint, and diminished to the gazing eye, 

Forest and field, and hill and dale appear. 

With all the shapes up«)n their surface spread : 

Rut, while the grnsa and visible frame of thinfi 

Relinqubhea Ita hold upon tlie sense. 

Yea almost on the Mind herself, and seema 

All unsubstantializ<-.d, — how loud the voice 

Of watera, with invigorated peal 

From the full River in the vale l»elow. 

Ascending .'—For on that superior height 

Who sits, is disencumbered from the presa 

(tf near obstructions, and is privileged 

To breaihe in aoliiudo above the host 

Of ever-bumming inseais. *mid thin air 

That suits not them. The murmur of the leavea 

Many and idle, vii'its not his ear ; 

This he is freed from, and from thousand notaa 

Not less unceasing, not less vain than these,— 

By which the finer pa«snces of sense 

Are occupied ; and tl»e Soul, tliat would incline 

To listen, Is prevented or deterred. 

" And may it not be hoped, that, plaaed by Aft 
In like removal tranquil though severe. 
We are not ao removed for utter loss; 
Rut for some favour, suited to our need t 
What more than that the severing stH>uld confer 
Fresh power to commune with the Invisible world. 
And hear I he mighty atream of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear sonorous voice, Inaudihie 
To the vast multitude: whose doom It la 
To run ths giddy round of vain delight. 
Or fret and labour on the Plain below. 

" But, If to such sublime ascent the hopaa 
Of Man, may rise, as to a welcome cloaa 
And termination of his mortal course, 
Them only can auch hope inspire whose mlnda 
Have not been atarved by absolute nejlect ; 
Nor bodies cruahed by unremitting toil ; 
To whom kind Nature, therefore, may afford 
Proof of the sacred love ahe lieara for all ; 
Whose birthright Reason, therefore, may enaora. 
For me, consulting what I feel within 
In times when most existence with herielt 
Is satiiifled, I cannot but believe. 
That, far as kindly Nature hath frao aeopa 
And Reason's sway predumlnataa, avaa ao tkr^ 
Cowitry, aaelatJi ud Una Itaelf, 
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That taps the Individunrs boili'y frame, 

And lays the fcenerniiitni? Idw in dust, 

Do, by the Almighty Ruler** gracp, partake 

Of one maternal spirit, hiingiiig forth 

And cherishing with evi^r-constnnt love. 

That lire* not, nor beiraya. Our Life is turned 

Out nf her course, wherever Man is made 

An offering, or a sacrifice, a timl 

<*r implement, a pa!>8ive Thing rmphiyed 

As a brute mean, without acknowlcdgmenl 

Of common riehi or intert'st in the end ; 

Uised or abused, as st-'ltishness may prompt. 

flay, what can follow for a ratlonnl Soul 

Perverted thus, but weaknens hi all good. 

And strength in evil t Hence an nfter-cati 

For cha^tii^emcnt, and custody, and bonds, 

And oft-times Death, avenger of the past. 

And the sole guardian in whose hands wc dare 

Entrust the future Not for these sad issues 

Was Man created; but to obey the law 

Of life, and hope, and action. And *tis known 

That when we stand upon our native soil, 

Unelbowed by such objects as oppress 

Our active iiowers, those powers themselves become 

Strong to subvert our noxious qualities : 

They sweep f*isteniper from tlie busy day. 

And make the Chaiice of the big round Year 

Run o'er with gladness; whence the Being moves 

In beauty through the world ; and all who see 

Bless him, rejoicing in bis neighbourhood.** 



" Then," said the Solitary, ♦• by what force 
Of language shall a feeling Heart express 
Her sorrow for that multitude in whom 
We look for health from seeds that have been sown 
Tn sickness, and for increase in a power 
That works but by extinction ? On themselves 
They rannot lean, nor turn to their own hearts 
To know what they must do ; their wil^dom is 
To look Into the eyes of others, thence 
To be Instructed what they must avoid : 
Or rather, let us say, how least observed. 
How with most quiet and most silent death, 
With the lea.st taint and injury to the air 
The Oppressor breathes, their human Form divine, 
And tiielr immortal Soul, may waste away." 

The Sage rejoined, " I t''ank you— you have spared 
My voice the utterance of a keen regret, 
A wide cornpasition which with you I share. 
When, heretofore, I placed before your sight 
A Little-one, subjected to the Arts 
Of modern ingenuity, and made 
The senselesM member of a vast machine, 
Serving as doth a spindle or a wheel ; 
Think not, that, piiyinr him. I rou'd forget 
The rnsilc Boy. who walks the fields, untaught; 
The s'ave of ipnomnce, and oft of want, 
And miserable hunger. Much, trw much 
or Ibis unhflppy lot, in early youth 
We both have wltnewed, lot which I myself 
Shared, though in mild and merciful decree : 
Yet was the mind to hinderances exposed, 
Throurh which I strucrsled, not without dlstrera 
And sometimes injury, like a Lamb enthralled 
*Mld thorns and brambles ; or a Bird that breaks 
Through a strong net, and mounts upon the wind, 
Though with her plumes Impsirr-d. If ihci , whose souls 
Should open while they ranpe the richer fields 
Of merry England, are obstructed less 
By indigence, their ignorance is not less. 
Nor less to be deplored. For who can doubt 
That tens of thousands at this dny exi^t 
Sue'* as the Boy you palmed, lineal Heirs 
Of those who once were Vassals of her sop, 
Following its foi tunes like the betsts or tires 



Wbieh It sustained. But no one takes dellslit 

In this oppression ; none ere proud of it ; 

It bears no #ounding name, nor ever bore ; 

A standing grievance, an Indigenous vice 

Of every country under heaven. My thoughts 

Were turned to evils that are new and cljosen, 

A Bondacc lurking under shape of good,—- 

Arts in themselves beneficent and kind, 

But all too Amdiy followed and too far; 

To Victims, which the merciful can see 

Nor ihink that ihey are Victims ; turned to wrongs? 

By Women, who have Children of their own, 

Beheld without coinpashion, yea with praise ! 

I Kpake of mischief by the wise diffused 

With gladness, thinking that the more it aprceds 

The healthier, the securer, we t>ecome ; 

Delusion which a moment may destroy ! 

Lastly, I mourned for those whom I had seen 

C(»rrupted and cast down, on favoured ground, 

Where circumstance and nature bad combined 

To shelter innocence, and cheriob love ; 

Who, but for this intrusion, would have lived. 

Possessed of health, and strength, and peace of miod 

Thus would have lived, or never have tieen bom. 

" Alas! what differs more than man from man ! 
And w)ienc«thai difference ^ whence but from h'.mself 
For see the universal Race endowed 
With the same upright form !— The sun is fixed, 
And the infinite magnificence of heaven. 
Fixed within reach of every human eye; 
The sleepless <'>cean murmurs for all ears ; 
The vernfil field infuses fre»h delight 
Into all hearts. Throughout the world of sense. 
Even as au object is sublime or fair, 
That object is laid open to the vi< w 
Without reserve or veil ; and as a power 
Is salutary, oi an influence sweet. 
Are each and all emhied to perceive 
That power, that influence, by impartial law. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all ; 
Reason, — and, with that reason, smiles and tears; 
Imagination, freedom in th« wilt, 
Coiiiicience 'o guide and check : and death to be 
Foretasted, inimortaliiy presumed. 
Strange, then, nor less than monstrous might be deemed 
The failure, if the AIniiclity, to this point 
Lithsral and undistinguishing, should hide 
The excellence of moral qualities 
From common understanding ; leaving truth 
And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark; 
Hard to be won, and only by a U'vr ; 
Sirange, should He deal herein with nice respects. 
And frustrate all the rest! Believe It not: 
Tlie primal duties shine aloft — like stars; 
The chariiiefc that sriothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man — like flowers. 
The generous inclination, the Just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thought 
No mystery is here ; no special b<Hin 
For high and not for low, for proudly grared 
And not for meek of heart. The Aiioke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the Cottage heanh 
As from the haughty palace. He, whose soul 
Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 
Yet, in that mediiaiion, will he find 
Motive tn sadder grief, afc we have found, — 
Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 
And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 
So wide a diflTerence betwixt Man and Man. 

" But let us rather turn our gladdened thonghts 
Upon the brighter scene. How blest that Pair 
Of blooming Boys (whom we t>elield even now) 
Blest in their several and their common lot ! 
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A (bw short htmn of each returning dny 

The thriving PriKonert of their Villaire vchnol : 

And thence let tnn^e, to seek their pleasrani homes 

Or ranft*^ the frttmy lawn in vacanry, 

To breathe and to Ite happv, run and thoat 

Idle,— but no d^lay, no harm, no loss : 

For every fenial Power of heaven and earth, 

Through all the neasoiis of the changeful year, 

Obfieqiiiohnly dnth take upon heraelf 

To labour for them ; bringinc each in torn 

The tribute of enJoym**nt, Icnowledfre, health, 

Peaut^, or rtri'ngth ! Such privilege \k tlieira, 

Grnnred aTllie in the outset of their course 

To both : and, if that partnervbip munt cease, 

1 grieve not," to the Pastor here he turned, 

*' Much as I irlory in that «*hiUI of yours, 

Ri'pine not, for his t'otiage-cninrade, whom 

Belike no higher desfiny awaits 

Than the old hereditary wi^h fulfilled. 

The wish for liberty to live — content 

With what Heaven grants, and die — in peace of mind, 

Within the l>os<in) of hiti native Vale. 

At least, whatever fate the noon of life 

Reserves for eittier, this is sure, that both 

Have been pprmitt«-d to enjoy th#* dawn ; 

Whetlier resarded as a jocun'' lime. 

That in itself may terminate, or lead 

I n course' of nature lo a sober eve. 

Both have been fairly dealt with : looking back 

They will allow that justfce has in them 

Been shown— alike to body and to mind.*' 

He paused, na if revolving in his soul 
Some weighty matter, then, with fervent voice 
And an impassioned majesty, exclaim<-d, 
" O for the roming of that glarious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth- 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, sha'l admit 
An obligation, on her part, to ttach 
Thftn who are born to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by Btatnie* to secure 
Fur all the Children whom her soil maintain! 
The rudiments of Letters*, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth. 
Both understmid, and practised, — so that none, 
However desiituie, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsjstnined ; or run 
Into a wild disorder ; or be Airced 
To drudge tiiroiigh weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual impleuiciits and tools ; 
A savage Horde auiung the civilized, 
A servile Band among the lordly free ! 
This sarred right, the li^ping Babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him. by Heaven's will, 
For the protection of his innocence ; 
And the rude Boy,— who, having overpast 
The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled. 
Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 
And litis his wilful hand on mi!>rhief bent, 
Or tnrns the godlike faculty of speech 
To impious use— by proces^s indirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known bfs need. 
—This sacred right is fruiiles.<'ly announced. 
This universal plea in vain addrejssed, 
To eyes and ears of Parents who tbemselvei 
Did, in the time of their necessity. 
Urge It in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven. 
It mounts to reach the State's parental car ; 
Who, if indeed she own a Mother's heart, 

• The discovery of Dr. Bell atTords marvellous facili- 
ties for currying this into effect; and it is iuipoMilile 
to over-rate the benefit which might accrue to humanity 
from the univert^al applicaiiim of thi? simple engine 
under an enlightened and conacientious governuMnt. 



And he not most nnfeelingly devoid 

or gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The niqiiistlonahle good; which England, safe 

From inierfereiic-e of external force, 

May grant at leisure ; without ri«k incurred 

That what i» wisdom for herself she doih, 

Others shall e'er be able to undo. 

" Look ! and behold, from Calpe's sunburnt cliff* 
To the flat margin of the Baltic sea, 
Long-reverenced Titles cast away us weeds ; 
Laws overturned ;— and Territory split, 
Like fields of ice rent by the polar wind. 
And forced to join in less obnoxious shapes. 
Which, ere they gain conslsfence, by a gust 
Of the same breath are shattered and destroyed. 
Meantime the Sovereignty of these fair bles 
Remains entire and indivisible; 
And, if that ignorance were removed, vt^hich breeds 
Wiihm the compass of their several shores 
Dark discinitent, or loud commotion, each 
Might still prcf-erve the heauiifiil repose 
Of heavenly Bodies shining in their spheres. • 

—The discipline or slavery is unknown 
Amongst us,— hence the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue ; order else 
Cannot sniittist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus, duties rising out of gr)od possessed, 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 

That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
Bo shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place; and genuine piety des d 
Like an inheritance, from age to age. 

'* With sueh foundations laid, avnunt the fear 
Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
To the prevention of all healthful growth 
Through onitual injury ! Rather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from abr>ve 
Rejoice!— and Ye have t-pecial cause for joy. 
—For, as the element of air afl*orda 
An ea^y passage to the industrious bees 
Fraught with their burthens ; and a way as smooth 
For those ordained to lake their sounding flight 
From the thronged liive, and settle where they list 
In fresh abodes, their labour to renew ; 
So the wide waters, open to the power. 
The will, the instincts, and appointed meds 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast ufif 
Her swarms, and in succession send them fortlf; 
Bound to establish new communities 
On every sliorc whose aspect favours hope 
Or bold adventure: promiiiing to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 
— Yes," he continued, kindling as he i^pake. 
'* Change wide, and deep, and silently perfonmecT, 
This Land shall witness; and as days roll on, 
Earth's universal Fiame shall feel the eflTect 
Even till the smallest habitable Rock, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized Society; and bloom 
With civil arts, that send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From Culture, unexriusively be8t<»wed 
On Albion's noble Race in frcdom born. 
Expect these mighty is^ue9 ; from the pains 
And faithful care of ITnambitrous Schools 
Instructing sHViple Childhood's ready ear : 
Thence look for these magnificent results! 
Vast the cirumference of hope — and Ye 
Are at its centre, British Lawgivers ; 
Ah [ sleep nut there in shnme ! Shall Wisdom's voice 
From out the b<jsoin of these troubled Times 
Repeat the dictates of her calmer mind, 
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A»d fbtfll Am vmertibto flalte jre Oil 

Refute to echo the euWiiue ditrcrre f 

^riMt not to partial care a K<*neraJ good ; 

Trannfrr not to Futurity a work 

Of urfent need. — Your Ckiuntry most cooipltl* 

Her glorloue dentiny. — Begin even now, 

Now, when OppreeeioB, lilte the Eiyptian plagva 

Of d<irlines«, stretched o*er guilty Europe, makes 

The brightneM more conrpfruout, that inveats 

The ha|»)iy Island #here ye think and act; 

Now. when destruction is a prime pursuit, 

Bhow to the wretrhed Nations for frhat tnd 

I'he Powers of cWII Polity were given !* 
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. Abruptly here, hut with a graceful air. 
The 8age broke oft No sooner had he ceai«d 
Than, looking forth, the gentle Lady said, 
'* Behold the shades of afiernnon have fallen 
fTpon this flowery slope ; and see— beyond— 
The Lake, tliouxh bright, is of a plarid blua ; 
As if preparing for the peace of evening, 
fiow temptingly the Landscape shinas !— Tba air 
Breathes invitation : easy Is the walk 
1*0 the Lake's roargm, where a Boat lies moored 
B#!neaih her shelterfnf treA.** — Upon this hidft 
tVe rose together: ail were pleased — but most 
The beauteous 6irl, #hose cheek wan flushed with joy. 
Light as a sunb«'ani glidfs along the hilla 
She vanifihed-- eager to impart the scheme 
1r.« her beloved Brother and itis shy Compeer. 
•«-Nnw was there burt'e In the Virar*s Im>us« 
And earnest preparaiion.— Forth we went, 
And down the t^ale along the Fftreanilel*s adge 
Pursued our way. a brr.ken Company, 
Mute or conversing, sincle or in pairs. 
Thus having reached a bridge, that overarched 
l*he hasty rivulet where It iaf becalmed 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
A two-fold Imafe ; on a graxsy bank 
A snow-white Ram. and in the crystal flood 
Another and tAe same ! Most beautlAil, 
On the green turf, with his Imperial front 
Khaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing C reatnre stood : as beautiful, 
Beneath him, sh«^wed his shadowy Counterpart, 
tach had his g'nwing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seemed centre of Bis ofTn fair world : 
Antip4»des unconscious of each other, 
'teU In partition, with their several spherea, 
Bleodcd In perfect atllliieaa, to o«r sight ! 

** Ah ! what a pity Were It to dlsparat, 
Or to disturb, so fair a Kpectacle, 
And yet n breath can do it !** 

These few worda 
^he Lady whispered, while wr stood and gazed 
fathered together, all, in still delight, 
Not without awe. Then4;e parsing on, she said 
In like low voice to my pariirular ear, 
** I love to hear thitt eloquent Old Man 
Poor forth hln meditations, and descant 
On human life from infancy to age. 
How pure his spirit ! In What vivid' bnea 
RIs mind gives bark tba various forms of things, 
Caucht in their fairest, happiest attitude ! 
While he Is speaking. I have power to see 
Even as he sees; but when his Voice hath eaaaed, 
Then, with a sigh, anmetimea I feel, as now, 
That combinations so serene aiHi bright. 
Like those reflected in yon quiet Pool, 
Cannot be lasting in a world like ours, 
To great and small disturbances exposed.** 
Mo-e had she said— but sportive shouu were heard ; 
Sent from the jocund hearu of those' two Boys, 
Who, bearing each a basket on his arm, 
Down the green field came tripping after ns. 
— WlMB wa bad cauUHiiily ambarlwd^ tJM Pttk 



Now for a pronder aervka wera addnat 

But an Inexorable law foibade. 

And each reitlgned the oar which be had sciia^ 

Whereat, with willing hand I undertook 

The needful labonr; grateful task !• -to me 

Pregnant with recollections of the thne 

When, on ihy bosom, sfiacious Windrimeref 

A Youth, I practised this delightful art ; 

Tos»ed on the waves alone, or mid a crew 

Of joyous Comrades. — Now, the re«*d> marga 

Cleared, with a strenuous arm I dipped the oar,* 

Free frt'm obstruction ; and the Boat advanced 

Through ciystal water, smoo:bly as a Hawk, 

That, disentangled frum the shady boughs 

Of some thick WfM>d, her plare of covert, cleavdtf 

With correal onileni wings the abyss of air. 

—" Olwerve," the Vicar said, •• ton rocky Isia 

With bfrch- trees fringed : my hand shall guide tlie helof,- 

White thitheiWard We bend our cr>urse : or whila 

We seek that other, on the western shore, — 

Where the bare columns of those lofty flra, 

&rupfW>rting gracefullv a man>y Dfime 

Of somtire foliare, seim to imitate 

A Grecian Temple ri»lng from the Deep.** 

" Turn Where we toay," said I, •• we cannot trf 
Tn this delicious Region.'*- -Cultured slopes. 
Wild tracts of fore-t-ground, ^nd scattered groves,- 
And niouotnins liare-'Or cioilifd with ancient woods, 
Surrounded its ; and, as we he'd our way 
Along the level of the glapty flood, 
"f hey ceased not to surround ns : change of place^* 
From kindred featOres diverfe!y combined. 
Producing change of beauty ever new. 
— Ah* that such beauty, vnr\lng In tlie l^hl 
Of living nature, cannot be portrayed 
6y Words, nor by the pencil's silent skill ; 
But Is the property of him alone 
Who hath beheld It, noted it with care. 
And In his mind recorded it wi^h love! 
SiifRce 4t, therefore, if the rural Muse 
Vouchsafe rweet iifluenre. while her Poet speal^ 
Of trivial ocrupatirns wll devised. 
And unsourht pleasures sprinriny up by chance i 
As If some friendly Gerius hnd ordaired 
That, as rhe day thus fUr bad been enrkhed' 
6v acquisition of sincere delipht. 
The same should be continued to Its ctoaa. 

One spirit animatlnx old and young, 
A gipsy fire we kindled on the shore 
Of the fair Isle With Mrch-trees filnged—and tberv; 
Merri'y seated In a ring. i<artrok 
The beveriige drswn frrm <'hina*s frarrant herb. 
— Lanched fr^m our hands the smooth atone skimmed* 

the lake; 
With shouts we roused the echoes ; — stiller aonada 
The tovely Girl suppMed- a simple song. 
Whose low tones reached not to the distant rockr 
To be repeated thenc* , hut gently sank 
Into our hearts ; tind charmed the peaceful flood. 
R'apariously We gathered flowery S|ioils 
From land ard water ; Lilies of each hue- 
Golden and white, that float upon the wavea. 
And court tlie wind ; and ledves of that shy Plaat^ 
(Her floWers were shed) tlie LUy of the Vale, 
That loves the ground, and from the sun witbboUi* 
Her pensive beauty, from the breesi ber sweett. 

Such product, and such pastime did the placa 
And season yield ; but, as We re-embarked. 
Leaving, in qneai of other acenes, the abora 
Of that wild Spot, the Solhary said 
In a low voice, yet careless who might baarf 
" The Are, that burned ao brightlv to oar wirilf' 
Where Is it now ? Dererted on the beach 
UdiMBa azdlMt; Mt •ball tba fiuMlag bncM 
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tterive its Mhai. WImI t^f Wf for tbii, 

Whose «.oda aro fained 1 Bebold an eniblem here 

or one day's pleaauref and all morul Jojra t 

And, in thu uiipramedliated allfht 

or that which ia no longer needed, IM 

The common cottree of human gratitude I** 

Tbla plaintive not« dieturlMHl not the repdaa 
Or the still ev«>ninf. Right acro^ts the Laice 
t>or pihuaee moves: thed^ coasting creeii and bay, 
blades we beliold-— and Into thicketa peep — 
WhKre couch the tpotted derr ; or raised our eyea 
To shaggy steeps on which the carelese goat 
Browsed by the side of dashing water flilla. 
Thus did the Baric, meandering with the stere, 
Puraue her voyage, till a natural pier 
Of Jutting rock Invited us to land. 
— Alert to follow as the Pastor led, 
We eloroh a green hill's side ; and m W9 clOBb, 
¥he Valley, npttnlng out her bosom, gave 
Fair prospect, iniercepled loes and less,' 
Of the flut miadows and indented coast 
Of the smooth lake-^iir comiiaiw seen .—far off. 
And yet conspicwous, atood the old Cburch-luwer, 
In majesty preiddlng over fields 
And habiutinns, seemingly preserved 
From the Intrusiou of a reetlese world 
By rocks Impassable and moua;alos huge. 

Sofi heath this elevated spot supplied. 
And choice of mow-rInd stones, wherten #e cou6hed 
Or sate reclined — adintriiig quCeily 
^e general a^pt^t of the scene ; but each 
Mot s«>ldom over anxious to make known 
His own diM:overies; or to lavourlie pointa 
t)ireciing notice, mf^rely from a wish 
To impart a joy, imperfect while nnshare*!. 
That rapturous moment ne'er shull 1 forget 
Wheh these particulatr Interests Were effaced 
From every mind! — Already tthd the stkn, 
Sinking with leM than ordinary state, 
Attained Itis western bound : but rays of l^ht-^ 
Now suddenly diverging frAm the orb 
Retired behind the nVouniain tops 6r veiled 
By the d 'nM air— shot Upwards to the crown 
Of the blike flrniament — aloft and Wide: 
And muliitudKs of little floatlni rioudi, 
tire we. fi^ho saw, of chaifgi* Were ronKiottv, pierced 
^Through their ethereal tdtAre, hn4 become 
Vivid as flte— clouds separately poised, 
Innumerable multitude of Forms 
Bcattered through half the circle of the sky : 
And giving back, and shedding each on each. 
With prodigal communion, tht* bright hues 
Which from the unapparent Fount of glory 
Titey had imbibed, and ceased not to receive. 
That which ifkn henvena dfitplayprf, the liquid deep 
Bepeated ; but With unity su6lime !' 

While from the grassy mountain's Apen sMe 
We gazed, in silence hushed, wi.h eyea intent 
On the refulgent spectacle— diffyised 
'through eanb, sky. water, and all visible space, 
The Priest in holy transport tbiis exclainsd— 

** Eternal Spirit ! unlVeraal find ! 
Power AiKfecessible to human thoudlif, 
Save by degreca and steps winbh'Thou bait deigned 
To Aimtsh ; foi thii effluence Af Tbyself, 
To the InfinhRy of Itaortlkl sensd 
Vouchsafed ; this local transitory type 
Of thy paternal splendoan, and the pomp 
or those who flU thy couru In highest beaven. 
The radiant Qierubim ;— accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble Creatorca, here convened, 
Preaume to offer } we, who fram the breaat 
or the frail earth, permitted lo bebold 
The teint rvflectfone only of thy race, 
Am pat taaltffd, u^ te aoN a^ve I 



Such as they are who in thy preaence atand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Impel ishable majesty streamed rorth 
From thy empyreal Throne, the elect or EartU 
Shall be— divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour — cleansed from mortal atain. 
—Accomplish, then, their number ; and conclude 
Time's weary course ! Or if, by iby decree. 
The consummation that will come by stealt&( 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail. 
Oh ! let thy VVurd prevail, to take away 
The sting of humgn nature. Spread the Law, 
As it is written in thy holy Book, 
Throughout all lands : let every nation hear 
The higli behest, and eveVy heart obey ; 
Both for the love of purity, and hope 
Which it affords, to such as do thy will 
And perKvere In good, that ihey shall rise. 
To have a nearer vieW of Tliee, in heaven. 
— Father of Gm>d ! this prayer in Inninty grant,' 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched :?ons. 
Then, nor till then, i>hall pfrriiecniion ^ea<ie. 
And crnel Warn expire. The w.iy ia marked. 
The guide appointed, and the ranitoin paid. 
Alas! the Nations, who or yore received 
I'liev^e tidingii, and in Christian Temples meet 
The sanred truth lo acknowl»'dge. linver still } 
Prererrlng bonds and darkness to a slate 
Of holy rreedom, by rerfeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet ou earth detained. 

" So (kn the many ; and the thouglifui rew, 
Who in the nnsuish of their souls bewail 
This dire perver^eness, cannot clioo^e hut aik, 
Shall It endure ?— Shall enmity and letrife. 
Falsehood and viiile. be left to sow tlieir seed j 
And the krnd never perUli 7 Is the hope 
FallAci6us, or shall rifchienuoneDs obtain 
A pea eab'c dominion, wide ss earth. 
And ne'er to ftiil 1 Shall that hicf t day arriv^ 
When they, Whose ebofce or lot it in to dwell 
In crowded cities, wirhoUt fear shall live 
Stui'ious Ar mutual bi.'nefit ; and he, 
Whoitt morning Wakes, sirtong ^weet dewi gnd flot^efT 
Of every clime, to till the lonely field. 
Re happy fn hfrnnelf ?'— The law or rfliih' 
Workina ihrAuieh love, purfi conquei^t shall it gain,' 
Such triumph ov^r sin and gnilt achieve 1 
AIniiirhty Lord, thy ruriher grace fmttart! 
And wiih thai help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope acconiplishtd : and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceotfit g joy. 

"Once," and with m!id demeanour, as he s^ake/* 
On us the venerable Pastor turnod 
His beaininc eye that had bieen raised to Heaven, 
**Orire. while the Name, Jehovah, waa a BOttn<l> 
Within the circuit of this sea girt isle 
Unlieard, the savage natirni bowed the head 
To Goda delighting in reroorielen deeds ; 
Crods whirh themselves had fashioned, to promoir 
III purposes, and flatter roul dexires. 
Then, -n the bo*om or yon mnunialn cove^ 
To those inventions of corrupted Man 
Mysterious ritea were solemnized : and there,' 
Amid impending roeks and gloomy woods, 
or those terrific Idols, some received 
Such dismal service, that the loudest voice 
or the swoln cataraclM (which now are beard" 
Soft murmuring) was too weak to overcome, 
Tlioagh aided by wild winds, the groans and sbriekir 
or human Victima, ofiferad up to appease 
Or to propitiate. And, ir living 9jeB 
Had ^foionary racvltlee to see 
The thing tliat hath been aa the' thibg that ig^ 
Agbaat we might behold tbla crystal Mere 
BedlnuMd vrtui MKke, in wtn^tim volmlabve^ 
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Flung from the body of dcTonring flrtt, 

To Tarania •reeled on the heights 

By prievtly hands, for Mcriflce performed 

EzuUtngly, In view or open day 

And full Msa^mblnge of a barbarnuR Hoit; 

Or to Andates, Female Pgwer! who gave 

(For fo fhey fancied) glorious Victory. 

— A few rude Monuments nf mountain- stone 

Survive; all else is swept a way.— How bright 

The appearancMi of things ! From such, how changed 

The existing worship ; and with those compared, 

The Worshippers how innocen* and blest ! 

80 wide the diflfprence, a willing mind, 

At this affecting hour, might almost think 

That Paradise, ^he lost abode of man, 

Was raised again : and \u a happv Few, 

In its original beauty, here restored. 

—Whence but from Thee, the true and only God, 

And from the faith derived through Him who bled 

Upon the Cross, this marvellous advance 

Of good from evil ; as if one extreme 

Were left— the other gained —O Ye, who come 

To kneel devoutly in yon RcverHid Pile, 

Called to such office by the ..eaceful sound 

Of Sabbath bells ; and Ye, who sleep in earth, 

All cares forgotten, round its hallowed walls ! 

For You, in presence of this little Rand 

Gathered together on the green hill-t-idc, 

Tour PaKfor is emboldened to prefer 

Voral thanksgivings to the Eternal King ; 

Whose luve, whose couDset, whose commands have 

made 
Tour very poorest rich in peace of thought 
-And in good works ; and Him, who is endowed 
With scantiest knowledge, Master of ail truth 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of I* at abundant favour showered 
On yon, the Children of my humb'e care, 
And this dear Land, our Countiy, while on Earth 
We sojourn, have I liHed up my soul, 
Joy giving voice to fervent graiiiude. 
Tbeae barren rockK, your stvrn inherilanre ; 
Theae fertile fields, that recrmpense your pains; 
The shadowy vale, the sunnv mountain-top; 
Woods waving in tlie wind their loHy heads, 
Or hushed; the roaring waters, and the still; 
They see the ofi)*ring of Piy lift»d handii — 
They hear my lips present their siiciflce — ' 
They know if I be silent, mom or even : 



For, tbongk hi fi htop t u cpetftfnf , dw Atfl itaft 
Will find a vent ; and Thoogbt Is praise to Biar^ 
Audible praise, to Thee, Omnlaelent Mind, 
From Whom all gifta descend, all bleaalagi flow!^ 

This vesper service eloatd, whhoat delay, 
From that exalted station to the plain 
Descending, we pursued our hdauward coaravy 
In mute composure, o'er the shadowy lake, 
Beneath a faded sky. No trace remained 
Of thoae celestial splendours : grey the vaaltf 
Pure, cloudless ether; and the Biar of Eve 
Was wanting ;— but inferior Lights appeared 
Faintly, too faint almost for sight ; and soma 
Above the darkened hills stood boldly forth 
In twinkling lustre, ere the Boat attained 
Her mooring-place ;— where, to the ehelccring tiaa 
Our youthful Voyagers bouad fast her prow. 
With prompt yet rareful bands. Thisdone^we 
The dewy fields ; but er« the Vicar's door 
Was reached, the Boliury checked his atepa ; 
Then, Intermingling thanks, on each btssiuwcd 
A farewell salutation,— and, the like 
Receiving, took the slender path that leads 
To the one Cottage In the lonely deil ; 
But tumed not without welcome promise gWen, 
That he would share the plea^ttrea and puraaha 
Of yet another summer's day, consumed 
lu wandering with ns thiough the Valleys fair. 
And o'er the Mountain wastes. ** Anotlier sun," 
Said he, ** shall shine upon us, ere we part, — 
Another sun, aud peradventure more ; 
If time, with free consent, is yours to give, — 
And season favours.** 

To enfeebled Power, 
From this communion with uninjured Minds, 
What renovation had b«eu brought ; aud whel 
Degree of healing to a wounded spirit. 
Dejected, and habitually disposed 
To seek, in degradaiiou of the Kind, 
Excuse and solace lor her own defects ; 
How lar those erring notions were reformed ; 
And whether aught, of teiidency as good 
And pure, fiom further Intercourse ensued; 
This— (if de:ighiful hopes, as heretofore, 
litspire the serious song, and gentle Hearta 
Cherish, and lofty Minds approve the past) 
My future Labours may not leave aniald. 



YARROW REVISITED, AND OTHER POEMS 



TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
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l»SOaMKMT or IKTaLLKCTCAL 0BLI0AT10NS. THIS 
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[The following Stanzas are a memorial of a day 
passed with Sir Walter Scott, and other Friends vis- 
iting thff Banks of the Yarrow under his guidance, 
immediately before his departure from Abboui'ord, 
for Napleti. 

The title Tarrtw Revisited will stand In no need 
of explanation, fbr Readers acquainted with the An- 
tlwr's previoas poem tuggested by tliat celebrated 
■tream.j 

Thb gallant yonih, who may have^laad, 
Or aeeka, a " WInaome Marrow,'* 

Was but ao Infant In tlia lap 
WiMB fliat 1 laakad oa Tairow ; 



Once more, by Newark's castle-gate 

Long left without a warder. 
I stood, looked, listened, and with thee, 

Great Minstrel of the Border! 

Crave thoughts ruled wide on that tweet day, 

Their dignity Invtalling 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leavea 

Were on the bough, or falling : 
But breexes played, and sunshine gleamed— 

The forest lo embolden; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 

Transparence through the golden. 

For bary thoughts tba etrram llowad 00 

In foamy agitation; 
And slapc in many a eryaul poai 

For qalat contemplatioa : 
No pahlic and no private eara 

The fraebom mind enthralling, 
Wa mad^ a day of harpy boars, 

Oar bappgr daya raaalHaf . 



T4RftOW YXTUXTKD. 
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With frealM of graceful folly,— 
Life's temperate norm, her mber ere, 

Her nicbt not melancholly, 
Paitt, preaent, future, ail appeared 

In barrooiiy united, 
Like ituectt that meet, and aoma from (kr, 

By corHial love Invited. 

And if, aa Yarrow, through the woodi 

And down the meadow ranfring. 
Did meet us with unaltered face, 

Though we were changed and changing; 
ff UUMi iwmie natural tiliadows spread 

Our inward prospect over. 
The aourii deep valley was not slow 

Ita brightnepa to recover. 

Eternal hlesefnea on the Muae, 

And her divine employment ! 
The blamrlesa Muse, who train* har bom 

Fur hope and calm enjoyment; 
Albeit sickness I1n?er{nff yet 

Has o*er thfir pillow brooded; 
And care waylay their steps — a Sprite 

Not easily ehided. 

For thee, O Scott ! compelled to change 
Green Eildnu hill and Cheviot, 

For warm Vesuvln's vine-rlad slopes; 
And leave thy Tweed and Tevlot 

For mild Snrenrn's breez> waves; 
May classic fancy, linking 

With native fancy her frenh aid, 

. Preserve thy heart from sinking! 

O! while they minister to thee, 

Each wing with the other. 
Mav health retnm to mettow a«e, 

With strength, her vfntnrons brother ; 
Ami Tiber, and eah hroolc and rill 

Renowned In aong and story. 
With tinlmnfined beanty shine, 

Nor loee one my of glory! 

For thou, upon a hundred streams, 

By lales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithTuI love, undaunted truth. 

Bast sited the power of Yarrow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet untaen. 

Where'er Ihy path lnvit« thee, 
At parent Nature's grateful call. 

With gladness must requite thee. 

A gracious welcome shall ba thlna, 

0ach looka of love and honor 
As thy own Yarrow gave to ma 

When first 1 gaxed upon her ; 
Behe'd what I hnd feared to •€•, 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams trcasuied up from early days, 

The holy and tiia tender. 

And what, for this fralt world, were all 

That mortals do or sufler. 
Did no responsive harp, no pea. 

Memorial tribute ofler t 
Yea, what were mighty Vature's self! 

Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us 1 

Nor deem that localised romanca 

Plays false with our afTections ; 
Uasanctlfiea our tears— made sport 

For fanrlful dejections : 
Ah, no! the visions of thtf past 

Sustain the heart In feeling 
Life as she is— onr changeful life. 

With friaoda aad kiodiod daaUng. 



Bear wltoaas, ya, whoaa thoughts thai daj 

In Yarrow's groves were cenler'd ; 
Who through the silent portal arch 

Of mouldering Newark enter'd ; 
And clomb the winding stair that onea 

Too timidly wns mounted 
By the *• List Minstrel," (not tha last) 

Ere be hin tale • tiuuied! 

Flow on forever. Yarrow stream ! 

Fulfil thy pensive duty. 
Well pleaded that future bards should chant 

For ximple hearts thy beauty, 
To dream-!ight dear while yet unseen. 

Dear to the common sunshine. 
And dearer still, as now 1 feel, 

To memory's shadowy mooashina ! 



BONNETS. 

I. 

OH TBI DaPAmrraa of sir waltse scott rmoM 

▲ BBOTSrORD, rOR NAPLES. 

A TROCBLB, not of clouds, or weeping rain. 

Nor of the s«ftting sun's pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon's triple height: 

Spirits of |Miwer, assembled there, complain 

For kindred power departing from their sight; 

White Tweed, best pleased in chunting a blithe strain, 

i^addens ills voice again, and yet acaln. 

Lit1t up your liearts, ye monrnets! for the might 

Of the whole world's gooil wishes with him goafl ; 

Blessings and prayers In nob!er retinue 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous pots'itate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 

Wafting your charge to soft Parthenopa ! 



II. 

A. FLACB or SITRtAL Itf THR SOrTH OF BOOTLAlfD. 

Part fenced hj^man, part by a racged steep 
That curbs a fnammc brook, a frave-vard liea ; 
The hare's best couchlng-p'ace for fearless sleep ; 
Which moonlit elves, far seen hy cr''dulous eyea, 
Enter in dance. Of churc*i or Sahhath ties, 
No vestife now remains : yet thither creep 
BerefY ones, and in lowly aneuish weep 
Their prayers out to the wind and naked skies. 
Proud tomb is none: but rudely-sculptured nighta 
By humble choice of plain old times, are seen 
Level with earth, among the hillock^ green: 
Union not sad, when sunny daybreak smites 
The spangled turf, and neifhbouring thickets ring 
WlihjubitaU from the choirs of spring! 



m. 



or thr iioHT or a mansr ir thr bouth or scot- 

Land. 

Sat, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills. 
Among the happiest-looking homes of men 
8ratter*d all Britain over, through deep glen, 
On airy upland, and hv forest rills. 
And o'er wide plains whereon the sky distils 
Her lark's loved warblings ;dnes aught meat your ken 
More fit to animate the poet's pen, 
Aufht that more surely by lU aspect fills 
Pure minds with siuless envy, than the aboda 
i Of tha good prieat : who faliliful through all houff 
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To hii high charge, and truly aerving Ood, 
Haa yet a h<?art and hand for tree« and flowera, 
^njoya tbe walks his predpcesanra trml, 
^or coveta lineal rigbta In landa and lowera. 



IV. 



COMPOaKD III KOBLIIf CBAPSL, DUEIHO A. P-TOKIC. 

Tea wind U now thy organipt ;— a clank 
(We know not whence) minisiers for a bell 
To mark nonie chanfie of »eiyice. As the fswell 
Of tnu»ic reached its ht-isht, and even when aank 
Tbe notes, in preludf, Roslin ! to a blank 
Of itileuce, hu|ir it thiilU'd thy sumptuoiifi ropf, 
Piliam, and archwi, — not in vain tiiTie-pr0<tf, 
Though Chri(>iian riten be virpnting ! Prom nrha* bantr 
Came iho^e live herb* 1 by what hand were Ihey anwn 
Where dew fall^ not, where rain drop^ seem unknown 1 
Vet in the rrtmple they a friendly niche 
Share with their pculptured fellows, that, green-grown 
^*o|iy their benuiy more and more, and preach, 
i^hough luutt;, of all things blending into one. 



V. 



TDK TR08ACHS. 

(Fbcrb'8 not a nook within this solemn pa«B, 

But were an apt confe»«ional for one 

Taupht by bin summer spi*nt, bis autumn gone, 

Th t life is but a tale of morning graKS, 

Withered at rve. From scenes of art that chaso 

T/iat thought away, lurn. pud with watchful eyea 

feed it *inid Naiur«*s old fi^licities, 

Kocks, riverx, and Huionib lakes iiiore piej^r Ihaif gli|ss 

IJntouclied, pnbn allied upon. Thrice bfippy quept, 

If fioni a golden perch of niipen pprny 

(October's workiunnchip to rival May) 

Tl:e pensive wari.ler of the rudtly breast 

This morn! ^weeten by a heaven-iauaht lay, 

JLiflljiiK the ^ear, wiih all iui cares, to rest. 



FvK Pibroch*s note, discountenanced or mate ; 

The Roman kilt, degiaded to a toy 

Of quaint apparel for a hair-ffpoflt bny ; 

The target mouldering like ungnthered fruit; 

The fmoking rienm-lK<nt earer In pursuit, 

As eaeerly purnued : the nnib'elta spread 

To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman's bead— 

/ll ppeak of minneri* wiiberinr to the root, 

And some old honors, ton, nnd pa»siontf high : 

Then mav we a«ik, though pleased that thought should 

range 
Ajpong tJ»e conquests of civility, 
fiurvives imngination— to the change 
^uperhir ? Help to virtue does it pire t 
|f iiot, O mortals, better cease to live ! 



Tbua, in the net of htr owb wMM ctogkr. 
The Muae ezelafmed ; bat acery now anat hMe 
Her tropMea, fancy crooch ;— tbe courac of pilil* 
Haa been diverted, other leasnna Uoghi, 
That make tbe paukit-aplrit bow her head 
Where the all-coDqueriog Koman feared to triad. 



vm. 

EAGLES. 
coMPoaap AT i»uifo|.uK ca^tlp |h t|ib sat or okas. 

DiaHOHocKBD rock and rain ! that, by la«r 
Tyrannic, keep the bird of Jore ratbarred 
Like a lone criminal whoee life is spared. 
Veied la he, and acreams kmd. The labt I aaw 
Waa on the wing ; stooping, he airuck with asra 
Man, bird, and beaat ; then, with a consort paired. 
From a bold headland, their loved aery*s guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic tyavea, to draw 
Light from the fountain of the petting sun. 
Such waa this prisoner once ; and when his plunicf 
The sea-blast ruflles as tbe storm comes on. 
In spirit, for a moment, he resumes 
His rank *mnng freeUim creaturea that live fraa, 
Hia poirer, hia beauty, and hia majesty. 



IX. 



IN THE SOUND OF MULL, 

TmADiTtON, be thou mute! pbllvlon, throff 

Thy veil, in mercy, o*er the records bung 

Round atrath and moantain, aiamped by the taclent 

tongue 
On rock and ruin darkening aa we go, — 
8|iota ivliere a word, ghost-like, aurvlvea to show 
What crinifa from bate, or deaperate love, have ^nrung ; 
From honor miMcmceived, or famied wrong. 
What feuds, not qnenched but fed by mutual wo : 
Vet, though a wild vlnd|cii>re race, uutaiped 
By rivil arts and lalmrs of the pen, 
Could gentleneas be scorned by these fierce men. 
Who to spread wide the reverence that they claimed 
For patriarchal ocrupaiions, named 
Von towering peaka, *' Shepherda of Etive Glen t**« 



VII. 



COMPOSED IN THE GLEN OP LOCH ETIVE. 

This land of rainbows, spannfng gifns whose walbi 
Rock-built, are hung w'lh rainb«.jiv-rolored minta. 
Of far-stretched Mereji, wliofte salt flood never reata. 
Of tuneful caves and playful waterfalls. 
Of mountains varying niornent'y their cresta — 
Proud be thin land ! whose pooreft huts are halla 
Where Fancy entertains becoming guests; 
^hile native aong the heroic paat recala. 



ATTyNDRUlf, 

Eaoran of garlands, of tbe Arcadian crook. 

And all that Greece and Italy have snng 

Of swains reposing mynle groves among! 

Ourg couch on naked rocks, will cross a brook 

Swoln with chill rains, nor ever cast a bwik 

This way or that, or give It even a thought 

More than by smoothest pathway may be brought 

Into a vacant mind. Can written bo«ik 

T*ach what tkrp learn 1 Up, hardy pi'>antaineer ! 

And guide the Pard, amblibtus to bp Qpe 

Of Nature's |>ri\y council, aa tbpu art. 

On clond-sequeatered heights, that see and hear 

To what dr^ad power fie delegates hbi part 

On earth, who worka \n the heaven of hcavem, aloiio. 



XI. 

THE EARL OF BREADALBANE*S RUINED MAN- 
SION, AND FAMILY BURIAL-PLACE. 

Will aang the Bard who palled the grave. In rtralna 
Thoughtful ai|d aad, the ** narrow houaa.*' Np aiylf 

* In Gbelic BuqtMiU EiU, 



MKnvra. 



tn 



<0r fond t»|Mi1ehr<1 flattery can beguile 
■Grief of her •tinir ; nor cheat, where he detains 
The sleppirg diirt, «tern fteath : hoar reconcile 
With trnth, or with each other, deckf*d remaine 
Of a once warm ahode, and that nno piie, 
For the departed, buih wirb cnrioiit palm 
And niniisolpan prmp f Tet her** ttiejr utand 
Together,-— 'mid trhii walk* nnd artful imweri, 
To be looked down upcn by anrlent blllii, 
That, for the Hvlnfr nnd the tfend, demand 
And pmmpt a hnrninny of penulne powers; 
Concoid that eleTatea the mind, ajid stiila. 



Xfl. 



REST AND BE THANKFUL. AT THE HEAD OF 

Gi.LNCROE. 

DovBMifo and doiihllnir with leborions walk, 
Who. that hN(i raintd at lerpth the wlKhfd for height. 
Thin brief. thl» f 'rnple way fide rail cjin pHrht, 
And rcftfi rot tlnnk^nl ? WhHher rheeri'd bv talk 
With i«rn»e N.ved Irieid. or by tie unpetn hawk 
WhifiMnr to cloiidii nrd rky-horn irtreamr, thai shine 
At thf* run*s ouibrcak, ar with licht divine. 
Ere tbey derrend to nnurirh root ard Malk 
Of valley flowera. Nor whi'e the limba repoae, 
Will we forrH that, aa the fr wl can keep 
AbFo!nte ftirrefa, priced aloft in air. 
And fishes front urint ved, the lorrent'a sweep, — 
Po may the roni, through f « wers that faith hi-stows, 
^in rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss that angels 
share. 



Xllf. 



HIGHLAND HUT. 

Bwz what fay wPd fc wi-rs c*erk this earth built cot, 
Whofe rmoke, forth-isfuinjr whence and how li may, 
6Mne<i In th*» frenflnp of the sun's first ray 
Like wrrn'hB of vapor wl'hrnt stain or blot. 
The limpid moimfain lill avoir's It r.or ; 
And why shouldst thou 1 If riphtiv trained and bred, 
F»'manlty Is hrtrbV — tiidn no fpot 
Which her heaven ruldfd Tpet refufe to tread. 
The walls are crark»d. sunk fa the fli wery roof, 
Undresf^ed the r^t' ^"y l*'Odinf to the door: 
But Irve, as Na'ure loves, the lonely poor ; 
Pra'^ch, for their worth, some irentle heart wronK-proof 
Meek, patient, kind, and were Its trials fewer, 
Belike lets harpy-*— Stnnd ^^ moie alcof!* 

•This vfivnrt dercrihes the rrtrrior nfn Flph'nnd 
but, a»« oftev seen under piornli-p or evenli-jr ^^unphlne. 
The reader may not be dlsplepnerl wirh the fol'owin^ 
extract frr»m the jouronl nfa I>a«'v n»v 'oMnw traveller 
In flrotland. In the NUTumn of 1P03. wliirli arrurately 
desrnbes, under particular i-irrnmptnnrcs. the brputirul 
appearance of the interior of one of ihece rude habita- 
tions. 

" On onr return from the Trossnrhs the evenlnjr bepan 
to darken, ar-d ii rninrd so h»avl'v that we werec* m- 
p'etely wet before wr had mnie two milrs, nr»d it was 
dark when we lariHid w^fh our hon'mnn, at hts hut up- 
pn the bnnki* of Lorh Katrine. I wns faint from co'd : 
the wt^f^ woman had provided, arrnrdine to her promise, 
a better fire than we had found in the ninrniua : and, in- 
deed, when I sal down in the rhiniruy corner of her 
smokv birt^in. I thouirht 1 had never felt m<»re romfort- 
|iMe in my life • a i an of roffee was boilli e for us, and. 
haviny put our cIoth«*s in the wsy of drvfnf , we all fat 
down thankful for a fhelter. We rouM nr>t prevril up- 
on our boatn-an, the master of rhe hoiiire, to rlri-w near 
the fire, thnnph he was co'd aod wet, or lo pufT'-r his 
wife lo yet Mm dry r'othes illUhe hadserverl iis. whi h 
she did nu'st wil'l* piv. Ihniifh not very exprdltlrnsly. 

" A rnmb<rlar«d man of the same rank wou'd rot 
^nye had surh a nmion of what wns fit ard ripht in his 
own house, or if he had, one would have accused him 
pf servility ; but In tk« Blghtander It only seemed like I 



nv. 

THE BROWNIE. 

[Upon a small Island not far from the head of Loch 
Lomond, are some remains of an ancient bui ding, 
which was for several years the abode of a solitary io- 
dividual. one of the last survivors of tne Clan of Mac- 
farlaive, once powerful in that neighbourhood. Passing 
along the shore oppO(«ite this island in the year 18i4i 
the author learned these Jianicutars, and thai thi« per- 
son tlieu living there had acquired the appellation of 

politeness ^however erroneous and painful to us^, natu- 
lally growing out of the dep*'niience ot the interiors of 
the clan up>i>n iheir lalid : he did not, however, refuse 
to let his wile bring out the wliicky ootile lor liis i efre»h- 
ment, at our request. ^' She keeps a diaui," as tha 
pliiaseis: ind'-ed, I believe thcie is scarcely a Uaiciy 
iiouhe by the wayside, in Scotland, where travellers 
may not beaccomnn'dnttd with a dram. We asked lor 
sugar. butter, barley bread, and milk; and, with at^iuile 
and a stare more of kindness than wonder, she replied, 
" Ye'll get ihut," bringing each article separately. We 
caruufed our rups of cotfie, laughing like children at 
the strange ainnit-phere in whirli we were : the smoke 
came in gusts, and ^pread along the wails ; and above 
our heads in the chimney (where the hens were roosl- 
iiiE) like clouds in the sky. We laughed and 'aughed 
af!ain,1n spite of the ^niartin2 of our eyes, yet had a 
quieter pleasure in otiserving the beauty ot the beams 
and ratiersgleaminglietween the clouds of smoke: they 
hod be)*n crusted over, and varoiiilnd by many winters, 
till, where the hrelight fell upon them, they had becnine 
as glossy as black rocks, on a sunny day, ra»^ed in ice. 
When we had eaten our supper we sat alHiut half an 
hour, and I think I ne\ er felt so deeply the biersing of a 
hospitable welcome and a warm (ire. The man of the 
house lepeaied fii ni linio to 'inie that ive ^hou!d often 
tell of ihiit night when we cor to our h<ines, and Inier- 
poved praises of his own lake, whirh he had more than 
imce, when we were returr.ing in the Nioi, ventured to 
say was " hcinnier than Loel» Lomond.'* Our cmnna- 
ninn fiopfi ihe Trosraclis, who, it appealed, was an Ed* 
inliurgh drawing master gi inir, during the vacation, on 
a pedestiian t"ur to John o'Groat's house, was to sleep 
in ihe barn with my tellow-tiaveliers, where the man 
said he had plenty of dry hay. I do not believe that 
the hay of the Htfililands is ever very dry, liui this year 
ii had a better chance than u^ual : wet or dry, however, 
the next morning ihey said they had slept comfonably. 
When 1 Went in l»ed. the mistress, desiiing me to ♦' go 
bfn,** attended me with a candle, and assun d me that 
the bed w.-s dry, thou|:h not " sic as I had bee.i used 
to." It wasof chati'; ihere were two others in the 
rorm, a cu| Iwtatd and two clieKts, upon one of which 
stoid mi k in wooden vosels, covered over. The walls 
of the whiite houFe were of stone ui plastered : it con- 
sisted of three apariineiiis, the c< wl.ouse at one end, 
the kitchen or house in the middle, and the s|:ence at 
thf other end : the rooms were divided, not up to the 
ripcing. hut only to the bei;innine of the root, so that 
there wan a fiee pa!>>age for light and Mnoke from one 
ei d of the house to the other. I went to bed somr lime 
before tl e rest of ihef:iniily : the door viasbliut between 
us, and they had a bright fire, which I muld nut see, 
hut the lirlii it sent up anions the varnUhed rafters and 
b««ams, which cio^Fcd ear h other in allno^t as intricate 
and lantasiic a mnnner ns t have seen the under lioughs 
of a large beech tree withered bv the depth of shade 
above, piodmed the most heaiiiiful effect that can be 
conceived. It was like what i should suppose an ua- 
dergrnund cave or temple to be, with a dripping or 
inoi.«>-t roof, and the moontlphi entering In iifton li by 
seme means or other : ai>d yet the rohirs were more 
like thoKe of meltrd gems. I lay biokinir up till the 
light of the fire fiided away, and the man and his wife 
ai d child had crept into their bed at tlie other end of 
the room : I did not sleep much, hut pa^Fed a comfort- 
able nipht ; for my bed, ihoupb h^rd, was warm and 
clean: the unusualness of my situation prevented me 
from sle««plng. I cou'd hear the waves heal apainsi the 
shore of the lake : a little rill close to the door made a 
much louder noise, and, when I ant up In my tw-d, I 
c« n'd fee the hike through hn open window place at 
tl e bed's hf.id. Add lo tl Is. It rained all nlu'lii. f was 
less occupied by remembrance of the Tiofnacbs, beau> 
liful as Ihey were, than the virion of the Highland hut, 
which I could not pet out of my head : I thought of the 
Fnlrylaedf»f Bpens^er, and wlnit I had read in romance 
at other tiineH. and then what a feast it would he for a 
London Pantomine-mnker could he but transplant it ^> 
Drury Lane, with all Ita beautiful colors !"— JV5. 
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»» T»« Brownie.** [See " The Browniff*! Ten," in the 
ftuthor> poems, p. 115, to which the folluwing sonnet it 
a sequel.] 

•• How (linnpppared he V* Ask the newt and toad; 

A^k nr his fellow men, and they will tell 

How he wa.« round, cold as an icicle. 

Under an arch of that forlorn abode ; 

Where he, unpropped, and by the itatherinir flood 

Of years hemmed round, had dwelt, prepared to try 

Privation's worst cxiremlttta, and die 

With no one near save the omnipresent God. 

Verily so Ut live was an awful choice — 

A choice that wears the anpect of a doom ; 

Fut In the mould of mercy all is cast 

For souls familiar with the eternal voice 

And this foritoiten taper to the last 

Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful gloom. 



XV. 



TO THE PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING STAR. 

COMPOSKD AT LOCH LOMOND. 

Trough Joy attend thee, orient at the birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 

To wntrh thy courpe when dny-ltRht, fled from earth, 

In the irrey sky hath leA his linperinn ghost, 

Perplexeil as if lietween a sp'endour lost 

And splendour slow'y mustering. Since the buBi 

The absolute, the world-ahsorbinic one, 

Bf-linqiiished half his empire to the hoit 

Emboldened by thy vnidiince, holy star, 

Holy as princely, who that looks on thee 

Touching, as now, in thy humility 

The mountain borders of this seat of cnre. 

Can question that thy countenance !>> bright, 

^Celestial power, as much with love as light 1 



XVI. 



BOTH WELL CASTLE. 

fNMU«KD in Bothweirs towers, at tiroes the brava 

(Bo beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 

The liberty they lost at Bannockburn. 

Once oo those steeps / roamed* at large, and have 

* The folio wins is from the same MS., and gives an 
accountof the vi^it to Boihwi'll Castle here alluded to: — 

" It waA exreifiinglv delightful to enter thus unex- 
pecledly upon such a Ivautiful region. The entitle otanils 
nobly, overhxiking the t'lyde. When we cam- up lo it, 
1 wan hurt to see that flower-borders had taken place 
of the natural over-growings of the ruin, the scattered 
atones and wild plants. It is a large and grand pile of 
r«^-d freestone, hnimonising ptrrf'fcily with the rocko of 
the river, from which, no doubt, it has been hewn. 
When I was a little accustomed to the iinnaturnlnesM 
of a inoriern gaiden, I could not help admirine the ex- 
cessive beauty and luxuriance of iwime of the plants, 
i)articularly the purple-flowered clematis, and a hroad- 
e ifed creeping plant without flnwern, whirh scrambled 
up the east le wall, alimg with the ivy, and spread its 
▼Ine-like branches ao Invidhly that It seemed to be in its 
natural situation, and one rould not help thinking that, 
though not self-planted among the ruinaof this country, 
it must s«>mf wbere have ilf native alMtde in puch plarex. 
If Bothwell ('af>t>e dad ii<it been door to the Douelas 
mansion, we should have been di'Yusted with the pos- 
■fftMir's miserable conception of adorning jiuch a vene- 
rable ruin : but it is tm very near to the hoii»<e, that of 
necetuiiiy the plensiire-eroundii must have extended bti- 
jond it, and perhnpiithe ni'atn»>ps of a f^hnven Inwn and 
the complete desolation natural to a ruin micht have 
made an unpleasing contrast; and, benides being with- 
in th** precincts of tl<e plen^^nre-gronnd!*, and mi very near 
the dwelllnr of a nr»b'e family. Ii hnx forfelied. in s^tme 
degree, its independent majei^tv, and becoroe!< a tributary 
to the mansion : il« s< li:ude being interrupted, it has 
BO longer the command over the mind in sending it 
back Into past tiauM,or excluding the ordiaary feeUofi 



In mind the laadeetpe, ft if st'H In nlgkt; 

The river giid«-s, the woods befor ' me wuTe ; 

But, by occasion tempted, now I crave 

Needless renewal of an old deliitht. 

Better to' thank a dear and long-past daj 

For joy its sunny hours were free to give 

Than blame the present, that our wi^h liath crost 

Memory, like sleep, bath powers which dreams obey, 

Dreams, vivid dreams, thai are not fugitive : 

Uow little that she cherishes is loet ! 



XVII. 



PICTUBE OF DANIEL IN THE LION'S DEN, 
AT HAMILT*-'N PALACE. 

Amid a fertile region green with wood 

And fresh with rivers, well doth it become 

The Ducal owner, in his pnlace-home 

To naturalize this tawny lion br(K>d ; 

Children of art, that claim strange brotherhood. 

Couched in their den, with those that roam at laife 

Over the burning wilderness, and charge 

The wind with terror while they roar for food. 

But tke»e are satiate, and a stillness drear 

Calls into life a more erduring fear : 

Yet is the Prephet calm, nor would the cave 

Daunt him — if his crropanions, now be-drr.wsed, 

Yawning and 4istless, were hy hunrer mused: 

Man placed him here, and God, he knows, can save. 



XVIIL 

THE AVON {k rBBDBK or thk Axnax.) 

Avow — a precious, an immortal name ! 
Yet Is it one that other rivulets bear 

which we bear about us in daily life. We had t^en 
only to regret that the cattle and the house were i«n near 
to each other : and It was impoitsilile mot to regret it ; for 
the ruin presides in state over the river, far finm city or 
town, as if it might have a pe« uliar privilege to pre- 
ferve its memorials of past ages and maintain \\n own 
character for centuries to rome. We sat u|M>n a bench 
under the htah tsef*s, and had beauiilul views of the 
ditferent reaches of ilie river, alN>ve and beii w. On 
the n|<|Hi$i;e hank, which is finely w(Nided wiih elms 
and otiier tree**, are the remains of a priory lurilt upon 
a rork ; and rock and ruin are ko blended, that it is im- 
possible to separate the one from the other. Nothing 
can be more Iteaii iliil than the Utile remnant of ihis 
holy place : elm trees (for we were near enough to dis- 
tiiigui!<h them bv thi-i: branrhes) grow out of the walls, 
and overshadow a i^mall. but very riegant window. It 
ran scarcely be conceived what a grace the rattle and 
priory impart lo each other ; and the river Cyde flows 
on smooth and unruffled below, se< ming to my thoufhts 
more in harmony wiih the sober and stately imasesof 
former times, than if it liad roared over a roi ky channel 
forcing its sound np4in the ear. It blended gently wiih 
the wnrldingof the Kinalbr birds, and thecha lering of 
the larger ones, that had made iheir nests in the luine. 
In this fortress the chief of the EngMch nobility were 
confined after the battle of Bannr>ckburn. If a man i» 
to Ilea prisoner, hescarcelv could have a more pleasant 
place to solace his captivity ; but I tliouirht 'hat, (or 
close confinement, I should ptefrr the banks of a lake 
or the seaside. The greatest charm of a brook or river 
is in till' liberty to pursue it through iis wii>dings ; you 
can then take it in whaever mood y'lu like ; silent or 
noisy, sportive or quiet. The l»eanile» of a brook or 
river must tte soueht, and the pleniture is in going In 
search of them ; those of a l:<ke, or of the s> a. come to 
you of th^ni^eiv^-s. These rude warriors cared little, 
perhn|ia, ab«iut cither : and yet. if one may judge from 
the writings of Chnnc.er, and from the old rmnances, 
more intereKtlnir passions were connected with natural 
objfctRin the days of chivalry than now : though roing 
in search of scenery, as it is called, had not then been 
thoiiehtof. I had previously heard nothing of Both- 
well Castle, at least nothing that I rememl>ereii : there- 
fore, perhaps, my plesisue wad greater, compared with 
what I received elsewhere, than others might letL'*— 
MS. Journal, 
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Like thif uBbcard-of, and tbelr cha^ndfl wear 

Like tbi« contented, thounb unknown to fame: 

For (reat ai.d tacred it the niodmt claim 

Of ptrcams to Nnture^s love, wiiereVr they flow ; 

And ne'er did penlu* stiirht them, as they 1:0, 

Tree, flower and freen herb, feedinir without tilame. 

But praifte can waste her voice on work of tears, 

Anfui^li, and death : full oft where innocent blood 

Has mixed its current whh the limpid flood, 

Her heavfn-nfiendinK trophies plory rears ; 

KevfT for like distinction may th« good 

Shrink from tkp name, pure rill, with unplcased ears ! 



XIX. 

•UaOKITKD ST A. VISW FROM Alt aMIWaMCK IN MOLK- 

WOOD POKKST. 

Thb forest hnpe of ancient Caledon 

Is but a name, nor more is Inflrw<>nd. 

That i^wept from hill to hill, fmm flo<Sd to flood : 

On her last thorn the nightly moon has rhone ; 

Yft still, though nnnpprnprinte wild be none, 

Fair parks spread wide where Adam Bell might deign 

With riyni o* the Clough, w^re ihi'y alive again, 

To kill for merry feast th^'ir venison. 

Nor wants the holy Abbot's gliding shade 

His Cbiircb with monnmental wreck bestrown ; , 

The ffndal Warrior-chief, n ghost unr:iid, 

Hath still his rnstfe, t* nu»h a skeleton. 

Thai he may watch by night, and lesnons con 

Of power that perishes, and rights tbat fade. 



XX. 



HamrVBOEN TRKB, MBAE rBVEITH. 

Hb«b stood an oak, tbat lonr bad borne affixed 

To bis huge mink, or, with more subtle art. 

Among its withering Inpmost branches mixed, 

The palmy antfem of a hunted hart. 

Whom the d»»g Hercnips pursued — his part 

Each des|ie atply sustaining, till at last 

Both sank and died, the life-veins of the rhased 

And chaser bursting here with one dire smart., 

Mutual the victory, muuial the defeat! 

High was the trophy hung with pitiless piide; 

Bay, rather, with that generous sympathy 

That wants not, even in rudest breasts, a seat ; 

Atid for this feeling's sake, k>t no one chide 

Verse that would guard thy memory, Harft-kom 

♦ "In the time of theflrst Robert de Cliflbrd, in the 
year 1333 or 13?4, Edward Baliol Iciur nf Scotland 
came ImIo Wpstniorland, and stayed some time with the 
said Robert at hi^ castles of Appleby. Brougham, at«d 
Pendragon. And during that time thfv ran a stag hy 
a sintle greyhound out of WhinfHI P.irk to R«dkirk. in 
Scotland, and back arain to this place ; where, h^ing 
both spent, thH atag leaped over the pales, hut died on 
the other •'ide : nnd the grfyh* nnd, attempting to leap, 
ftell, and died on the contrary side. In mi mory of this 
fact the stag's horns were nailed upon a tree Just by, 
and (the dog being named Hercules) this rythue was 
made upon them : 

* Herrule* kili'd Hart a treese 
And Hartagreese kili'd Flercutes.* 

The tree to this day bears the name cf Hart's-horn Tree. 
The tioms in pmcess of time were almost vrown over 
by the growth of the tree, and another pair was put up 
in their place."— AVcAo/ssn aad Bum*'* Hitttrf s/ 
iVfMtmorland and Cumberland. 

The tree has now disappeareil, but the author of these 
poems well rememhers Its imposina apfiearanre as it 
stood, in ■ decayed state, by the side of the high nmd 
lending from Penrith to Appleby. Tills whole neigh- 
borhood alionnds in interesting traditions and ves'iges 
of antiquity, via , Julian's Bower : Brr>ughamand Pen- 
rith Cast'es ; Penrith Beacon, and the curious remains 
InPenritiicliurcliyanl; Arthur's Round Table ; tbe»z> 



XXI. 

COURTBiS'e riLLAE. 

[On the roadside between Penrith and Appleby, there 
stands a pillar with the following inscription :— 

" This pillar was erected, in the year 1656, hy Anne, 
Countess Dowager of Pembroke, k.c for a meniurial 
of her lai<t parting with her pious mother, Margaret, 
Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on the Sd of Aprii 
1616; in memory whereof she bath W.fX an annuity 
f>f 41. to be distributed to the poor of the parish of 
Brougham, every 52d day of April for ever, upon the 
stone table placed bard by. Laus Deo !"] 

While the poor gather round, till the end of tiflae 
May this bright flower of charity display 
Its hhiom unfolding at the appointed day ; 
Flower than the loveliest of the vernal prime 
Lovelier— transplanted from heaven's purest clime! 
<* Charity never faileth :" on that creed. 
More than on writien testament or deed, 
The pious lady built with hope sublime. 
Alms OH this stone to he dealt out, for erer\ 
^^Lau» Dto " Many a stranger pa9^ing by 
Has with that parting mixed a filial sigh, 
Blest its humane memorial's fond endeavour; 
And, fastening on thi>se lines an eye tear glazed, 
Has ended, tliough no clerk, with " Qod bt praitedt 
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EOICAM AKTiqVITIBS: 
(FBOM THE EOMAX STATIOlf AT OLD rBHEITH.) 

How profltleas the relics that we cull. 
Troubling the hist holds of ambitious Rome, 
Uiile;'S they chasten fancies tiiat presume 
Too high, or idle agitations lull ! 
Of the world's flatteries if the brain be full. 
To buvv no seat for thought were better dooaa^ 
Like this old helmet, or the eyeieas skull 
Of him who gbtried in its nodding piuroe. 
Heaven out of view, our wiahes what are tbey T^ 
Our fond regrets, in»^aiiate in their grasp 1 
The sage's theory 1 the poet's lay 1 
Mere Pibnlc without a robe to clasp; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time recalla ;- 
Urni wiiliout asliea, tearleea lacr)Aala! 



APOLOGY. 

No more : the end is sudden and abrupt 

Abrupt-^as without preconceived design 

Was the beginning, yet the several lays 

Have moved in order, to each other bound 

By a continuous and acknowledged tie 

Though unapparenl, like thoiie shapes distinct 

That yet survive ensculptu ed on the walla 

Of palace, or of temple, 'mid the wreck 

Of famed Persepolis; each following each, 

As miglit beseem a ststely emhassy, 

In set array ; these bearing in their hands 

Ensign of civil power, weapon of wir, 

Or gift, to be presented at the throne 

Of the Great King ; and others, as they go 

'n priPKtIy vest, with holy offerings charged, 

Or leading vic'.ims drest for saciifice. 

Nor will the muse condemn, or treat with aoom 

Our ministration, humble but sincere. 

That from a threshold loved by every muse 

cavation, called the Giant's Cave, on the banka of 
the Eamont ; Long Meg and her Daughtera near Eden, 
itc. ite. 



THE HIGHLAND DftOACH.— THE BOTPTIAN ICirD. 



Its Impulse took— that sorroW-Ptrfken door, 
Whence, an a current frnm its rounifiin>hend, 
Our Uiuufhts have is«u^d, and our fei'linps flowed, 
Rfceiviiig, wiliinply or not, freftb strengih 
From kindred sources; wliiie around us rlghed 
(Life's three first rcaimns having |»aii«ed away) 
Leaf-scattering windi*, and hoar-fiosl hprinldings fell, 
F-.retaBfe of winter, on the moorland heights; 
And every dsy brouithi with it tidings ii<*w 
Of rash change, ominous for the | nblic weal. 
Hence, If dejection hnve too oft encroached 
Upon tliat sweet and tender melancholy 
Which mny itself be rheri!«hed and caressed 
More thnn enough, a fsult so natural. 
Even with th* young, the liopeful or the gay, 
For prompt fbrglveness will not sue in vain. 



THE HfGHLAND BROACH. 

It to tradition faith be due, 

And echoes from old verpe speak true, 

Ere the nieek fsalnt, rolnniha, bore 

Glad tidings to fona*s rhore. 

No rr mnion light of na'ure blessed 

The mountain region of the west, 

A land where gentle manners ruled 

O'er men in dauntless virtues schooled, 

That raised, for centuries, a bar 

Impervious to the tide of war; 

Yft peaceful ? rts did entrance gam 

Where haughty forre had striven in vain ; 

And, *mid the Works of skilful hand*. 

By wanderers brought fiom foreign lands 

And variou^i c'imes, was not unknown 

The clasp that fixed the Roman gown ; 

The FibuU whose shape, I ween, 

Biill In tlie Highland Broach is seen, 

The silver Broach of massy frame. 

Worn at the breast of some grave Dame 

On road or path, or at the door 

Of fern-thatched hut on heathy irtoer: 

But delicate of yore M mould, 

And the material finest gold : 

As mifht beseem the fairest fkir, 

Whether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shed, within a vaulted hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 

Where shields of nilghiy heroee hung, 

While Fingal beard what Ossiao sung. 

The heroic age expired— it slept 
Deer* in Its tomb .-rthe brtfmble crept 
O'er Fingal's hearth ; the grassy sod 
Grew on the flriors bis sons had trod : 
Malvina ! where art thou ? Their state 
The noblest-born mnnt abdicate. 
The fairest, while with fire and sword 
Come spoilers — horde impelling horde, 
Must walk the sorrowing mountains, dreet 
By ruder hands in homelier vest. 
Tet still the lemale bosom lent. 
And loved to borrow, ornament ; 
Still was Its Inner World a place 
Reached by the dews of heavenly gnc« ; 
Still pity to this lant retreat 
Clove fimdly ; to his favorite seat 
Love wound his way by soft appronch, 
Beneath a massier Highland Aroacb. 

When altemat'.ons caoie of rage 

Yet fiercer, in a darker age ; 

And feuds, where, clan encountering din. 

The weaker perished to a man; 

For maid and mother, when despair 

Might else liBTe triamplitd, bafllng praytr, 



One small jreasessten lacked B«t power/ 

Provided in a calmer hour. 

To meet such need as might befall — 

Roof, raiment, bread, or burial : 

For woman, even of tears berefl. 

The hidden silver Broach was leA. 

As generations come and go, 
Thtir arts, their customs, ebb and flow ;' 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers aiyay, 
And feeble, of themselves, decay; 
What poor abodes the heir-|{M>m hide, 
tn which the CHftle once t(N>k pride ! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth, 
If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 
Lo ! ships, from seas by nature barred. 
Mount along ways by man prepared; 
And In far-stretching valea, whose atreama' 
8<'ek other seas, their canvas gleams. 
Lo! hu^y towns spring up, on coasta 
Thronged yesterday by airy ghosts; 
Soon, like a lingeiing star forlorn 
Among the novelties of morn. 
While young deli{ih:s on old encroach. 
Will vaniiib the last Highland Broach. 

But when, from out their viewlesa bed, 
Like vapours, years have rolled and spread;' 
And this poor vesse, and worthier lays, 
Shall yield no light of [own or praise. 
Then, by the spade, or cleaving pkiugb, 
Or torrent from the mountain's brow, 
Or whirlwind reckless what his might 
Entombf, or forces into lirbt. 
Blind chance, n volunteer ally, 
That oft befriends antiqnity. 
And clears oblivion fioni reproach. 
May render back the High. and Broach.* 



The exact resemblance which the old Broach (still 
in use, though rarely met with, among the Highland- 
ers) b«'ars to the Roman Fibula must strike every one, 
and concurs with the plaid and ki.t to recall to mind 
the c«>mrounication which the ancient Rnmans had 
with this remote conntiy. How much the Broach 
is sometimes prized by persons in humble stations 
may be gathered from an occurence mentioned to 
me by a female friend. She had ha<i an opportuni- 
ty of benefiting a poor old wi man in her f<wn hur, 
who, wishing to make a return, raid to her daugh- 
ter, in Erse, in a tone of plaintive earnestness, "I 
would give anything I have, but I kffft she does 
not wish for my Broach !** and uttering these words, 
she put her hahd upon the Broach which fastened 
her kerchief, and which, she imagined, liad attract- 
ed the eye of her b«nefactr( 



THE EGYPTIAN MAID ; 

<»; "turn AOMAKtiB 6f TUB WATER LILT. 

[For th^ naihes and piersons in the following pociii 
see the ** History of the renowned Prince Arthur and 
his kntghu of the Bound Table :*' for the rest the 
Ai.tbor Is answersble ; only it may be pioper to add, 
that the Lotus, with the bust of the goddess appear- 
ing to rise out of the full-blown flower, was suggeM- 
ed by Uie beautiful wt)rk of ancient art, once iodadod 
among the Townley Marbles, and now In the Bri' 
tish Miiseum] 

Wbils Merlin' paced the Coniieh aanda, 
Forth-kiokIng toward the Rocks of Scilly 
The pleased enclianter was awae 
or a briffht Oilp that aeamod to baof to air^ 
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Tet WM •!!• work of mortti hmaila, 
And took from men her name — ^Tbb Watbe Lilly. 

Soft was the wind, that landward blew ; 
And, aa the moon, o'er lome dark bill aicaodint 
^rows from a little edge of lifEht 
To a full orb, this piunaee brtfht, 
Beeame, ai nearer to the coast she drew« 
Ifore glorious, with spread sail and streaming pendant 

Upon thh winged shape so Oiir 
Sage Merlin gazed with admiration : 
Her HnpamentB, thought he, surpass 
Aught that was ever shown in magic glats; 
Was ever built with pnti«'nt care ; 
i>r, at a touch, set forth with wondrona tranaforma- 
Uon. 

Now, though a mechanist, whose skill 
Bhamen the decennraie gra^p of modem icfence, 
Grave Merlin (and belike the more 
For prartiding occult and perilous lore) 
Was subject to a freakinh will 
^b at sapped good thoughts, or scared them with defi- 
ance. 

Provoked to envious spleen, be cast 
An altered look upon thp advancing stranger 
Whom he had hailed with J07, and cried, 
" My art shall help to tame her pride"— 
Anon the breeze became a hlast, 
iind the waves roae, and sky portended danger* 

With thrilling wo^d, and potent sign 
Traced on the hearh, his work the sorcerer urges; 
The clouds in blacker clouds are lost. 
Like fpiteful fiends that vanish, crossed 
By fiend** of aspect more mnlijrn ; 
And the winds roused the deep with fiercer ■covrgea. 

But worthj^ of the name she bore * 

Was this sea-floWer, this buoyant galley ; 
Supreme in loveliness and grace 
Of motion, whether in the embrace 
Of trusty anchor'*ge, or scudding o*er 
^be main flood roughened into hill and valley. 

Behold, how wantonly she laves 
Her sides, the wizard's criTft confounding ; 
Like something out of ocean sprung 
To be forever fresh and young, 
Breasls the Mea-flashes. and huge waves 

Top-gnllant high, rebounding and rebounding ! 
But Ocean under magic heaves. 
And cannot spare the thing he cherished : 
Ah ! what avails that she was fair, 
Luminous, blithe, and debonair t 
The storm has stripped her of her leaves ; 

The Lily floats no longer !— She bath perished. 

Grieve for her,— She deserves no less;' 
Bo like, jret so unlike, a living creature !' 
fin heart had she, no busy brain ; 
Though loved, she could not love again ; 
Though pitied, feel her own distress ; 
Nor auglit that troubles us, the fools of nature^ 

Yet is there cause for gushing tears ;■ 
Bo richly was thitf galley laden ; 
A fairer than herself she l>ore. 
And, in her strugvleif, cast ashore; 
A lovely one, who nothing hears 
€ff wind or ware— a meek and gaileleas maiden. 

Int«t a cave had Merlin fled 

Frommischtef, cadsed byspelhi hinisalf had mutteted; 
And, while repentant all too late, 
fn moody posture there he sate, 
fie heard a voice, and saw, with half-raised head,' 
A- vWmt by wbMB tb^pf worda ware lUtarad* 



" On Chrlaclmii lanrlee this frail bark 
Bailed** (hear me. Merlin !) " under high protectfoOf 
Though on her prow a sign of heathen power 
Was carved— a goddess with a lily flower, 
The old Egyptian's emblematic mark 
Of Joy (mihortai and of puie affection. 

" Her course was for the British strand,- 
Her freight it was a damsel peerless; 
God reigns above, and spirits strong 
May gather to avenge this wrong 
Done to the princess, and her land 
Which she hi duty Ivft, though sad not eheerfestf/ 

" And to Caerleon's loftiest tower 
Soon will the Knights of Arthur's Tabla 
A cry of lamentation send ; 
And all will wrep who there attend, 
To grace that stranger's bridal hour. 
For whom the sea was made unnavigable. 

'* Shame ! should a child of royal line 
Die through the blindness of thy maliea :** 
Thus to the Necromapcer spake 
Niua, the lady of the lake, 
A gentle sorceress, and benign, 
Who ne'er embiuered any good man's chalica/ 

" What boots," continued she, " to mourn 1 
To eipiaie thy sin endeavour ! 
From the bleak isle where she is laid. 
Fetched by our art, the fegypilan maid 
May yet to Arthur's court be borne 
'^old aa she is, ere life be fled forever. 

" My pearly boat, a shining light. 
That brought me down that sunless river. 
Will bear me on from wave to wave. 
And back with her to this Rca-cave ; 
Then Merlin I for a rapid fHght 
Through air to thee my charge will I deliver. 

" The very swiftest of thy cars 
Musi, when iny part is done, be ready;' 
Meanwhile, for further guidance look 
Into thy own prophetic book ; 
And, if that fail, consult the stars 
To learn thy course ; farewell ! be prompt and steady.'^ 

This scarcely spoken, she again' 
Was aeated in her gleaming shallop; 
That, o'er the yet-distempered deep, 
Pursoed its way with bird like sweep. 
Or like a steed, without a rein, 
Urged o'er the wilderness in sportive galtop.^ 

Soon dM the gentle Nina reach 
That isle without a house or haven ; 
Landing, she found not what she sought, 
Nor saw of wreck or ruin aught 
But a- carved Lotus cast upon the shore 
By the fierce waves, a flower in marble graven.' 

Sad relique, but how fair the while f 
For gently each from each retreating 
With backward curve, the leaves revealed 
The bosom half, and half concealed, 
Of a divinity, that seemed to smile 
On Nina as she passed, with hopeful greeiinf^- 

No quest was hers of vague desire, 
Ui tortured hope and purpose shaken^; 
Following the margin of a bay,- 
She spied the lonely cnsi-ifway. 
Unmarred, unstripped of her attire,' 
But with closed e> es,— of breath and bloom forsakelf.- 

Then Nina, stooping down, embraced, 
With tenderness and mild emotion. 
The damsel in' that tranea enibMio4v' 
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And, while the raised her from the ground, 
And In the poarly shallop placed, 
Sleep fell up in ihe air, and Fiilled the ocean. 

Tho turmoil liiK^li^d, cclolial springs 
Of music <»pen«.d, ad there came a blcudlng 
Of fragrance, nudurived from earth, 
With gleams thai owed not to the sun their birth, 
And that soft rustling of invji«ll»le winjrs 
fVhich anpels make, on works of love dcacending. 

And Nina heard a sweeter mice 
Than if the goddess of the flitwcr had spoken : 
" Thou hast achieved, fair dame ! what none 
Less pure in epirit could have done ; 
Co, in thy enierprise rejoice ! 
Air, earth, t>ea, sky, and heaven, success betoken." 

So cheered she Icfl that it'land bleak, 
A bare rt)ck of the Scilly cluster ; 
And, as ihey traversed the smooth brine, 
The self-illumined hripantinc 
Shed, on the slMmb»-rer's cold wan check 
And paliid brow, a melancholy lustre. 

Fleet was their course, and when they caro« 
To the dim cavern, whence the river 
fsfjued Into the cali-cea fiord, 
Mrrlin, as fixed in Ihoucht he Htood, 
Was thus acco?ied by the dame: 
" Behold to thee my charge I now deliver ! 

" But where attends thy chariot— where ?'• 
Quoth Merlin, •' Even as I was bidden, 
So have I dr>ne ; as trusty as lliy barge 
My vehicle shall prove — O precious charge I 
If this be sleep, h«iw soft! if death, how fair! 
Much have my books disclosed, but the end is Lidden.'* 

He spake, and gliding Into view 
Forth fr.ira the grotto's diumietit chamber 
Came two mute swans, who«ie plumesofdu^ky white 
Changed, as the pair approached tlie light, 
Drawing an ebon car, their hue 
Like clouds of sunset) iuto lucid amber. 

Once more did gentle Nina lift 
The princess, pn^sivc to all changes : 
The car received her ; then up- went 
Into the ethereal element 
The birds with progress smooth and swift 
As tboughi, when through briglit regions memory 
ranges. 

Sage Merlin, at the shimberer*s side. 
Instructs the swans their way to measure; 
And soon Caerleon's towers appeared, 
And notes of niinstrelsy were heard 
From rich pavilions s-preading wide, 
For some high day of long expected pleasure. 

Awe-stricken utood both knights and dames 
Ere on tirra ground the car alighted ; 
Efisoons aKtonishment was past. 
For in that face they saw the last 
Last lingering look of clay, Ihar tames 
Ail pride, by which ail happiness is blighted. 

Said Merlin, " Mighty king, fair lord?, 
Away with feast-! and tilt and tourney I 
Ye «aw. throughout this Royal House, 
Ye heard, a rocking marvellous 
Of t!jrrets, and a clttih of p words 
elf-shaken, as I cloised my airy journey. 

" Lo ! by a destiny well known 
To mortal*, joy is turned to sorrow ; 
This lit the wished for bride, the maid 
Of Egypt, from a rock cooveyed 



Where she by ihipwreek hni been thmfm ; 
III sight ! but grief may ranisb ere the morrow .'^ 

" Though vast thy power, thy words are weak," 
Exclaimed the king. " a mockery hateful ; 
Dutiful child ! her lot how hard ! 
Is this her piety's reward ? 
Those watery locks, that bloodless cTie«* ! 
O winds without remorse ! O shore ungratefal f 

"KIch robes are fretted by the moth; 
Towers, temples, fall by stroke of thunder; 
Will ihat, or deeper thoughts, abate 
A father's sorrow for her fate? 
lie will repent him of his troth ; 
Tils brain will burn, his stout heart split asunder. 

" Alas ! and I have caused this wo : 
For, when my prowess from invading neighbour* 
Had freed his realm, he plichted word 
That he would turn to Christ our Lord, 
And bis dear daughter on a knijrht bestow 
Whom I should choose for love and matchless Iftboars. 

" Her birth was heathen, but a fence 
Of holy angels round her hovered ; 
A lady added to my court 
So fair, of such divine report 
And wor-hip, seemed a recompence 
For fifty kingdoms by my sword recovered. 

" Ask not for whom, O champions tnie I 
She was reserved by me her life's betrayer; 
She who wa>« meant to be a bride 
Is now a corne ; then put aside 
Vain thoughts, and spred ye, with obrervance due 
Of Christian riles, in Chriptian ground lo lay her." 

"The tomb." said Merlin, "may not closa 
Fpon her yet, earth hide her beauty ; 
Not frovvard to thy sovereign will 
Esteem nie, liege I if 1, whoi^e skill 
Wafted her hither, inter|)oce 
To check this pious haste of erring duty. 

»' My books command me to lay bare 
The secret thou art bent on keeping ; 
Hero must a high attest be given, 
fVhnt bridegroom was for her ordained by beareo ; 
And in my glasjj vignifican1:i there are 
Of things thut may to gladne^^s turn this weeping. 

"For tliT", approaching, one by one, 
Thy kni^liis must tonch the cold hand of the virgin ; 
So, for the favoured one, the flower may bloom 
Once more : but, if unchnngi'able her doom, 
If life departed be forever gone, 
Some blest assurance, from this cloud emerging, 

May teftch him to bewail his loss; 
Not with a grief that, like a vapour, ri 
And melt* ; hut gfirf devout that shal 
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And a p»rp( lual growth seen 
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Of purposi s which no fal c thought shall cross, 
A harvest of high hopes and Lublu enterprises." 

"So be It," paid the king;— "anon, 
Here, where the priuce.<s lies, begin the trial ; 
Knishts each In order as ye stand 
Step forth "—To touch the pallid hand 
Sir Acrnvaine advanced : no sign he won 
Fn^m heaven or earth ;— Sir Kaye bad like deoiak 

V 

Abashed, Sir Dinas turned away ; 
Even for Sir Percival was uo disilosure; 
Though he, devoutest of all champions, era 
He reached that ebon ear, tiie I ler 
Whereon diffused like sn«w Iha damsel lay, 
Full tJirice had aroMtd himaclf ia meak coaipoMirf . 
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tmapinc (but, ye Mint* ! who c«n ?) 
How in 8iill air the balance trembled ; 
Thu wishes, poradvcnture the de.^spin-s 
That overcame some not ungenerous Itnigfits ; 
And all the thoughts that lengthen out a span 
Of time to lords and ladies thus asBcniblcd. 

What patient confidenpc was here ! 
And thi^re how many bosoms panted ! 
While drawing t<)u-;ird the car, Sir dawoine, mailed 
For tournHment, hi* beaver vailed, 
And softly touched ; but, to his princely cheer 
And high expectancy, no bign was granted. 

Next, disencutrificrcd of his hnrp. 
Sir Tristram, dear to tliousands as a brother. 
Came to tlw proof, nor prievrd that there ensued 
No change — the fair Izonda he liad wooed 
With love too true, a love wiih pan|i!9 too sharp, 
From hope too distant, not to dread another. 

Not so Sir Launcelot ; — from heaven's grace 
A sign he craved, tirrd plave of vain contrition; 
The roya! Gnlnever looked passing glad 
When his touch failed. Next came Sir Galahad ; 
He paused, and etood entranced by that still face 
Whose features he had seen in noontide vision. 

For late, as near a murrnuring stream 
He rested 'mid an arbor preen and shady, 
Nina, the good enchantrcFs, t^hed 
A light around his nios>;y bid; 
And, at her call, a waking dream 
Prefigured to his seni?€ the Egyptian Lady. 

Now, while his bright-haired front he bowed, 
And 8tf)od, far-kenned by mantle furred with ermine, 
As o'er the inpcniiate body hung 
The enrapt, the bedutiful, the young, 
Belief rank deep into the crowd 
That he the solemn issue would determine. 

Nor deem it strange ; the youth had worn 
That very mantle on a day of glory. 
The dny when he achieved that matchless feat. 
The njarvel of the Pkrii.oi-h Skat, 
Which whosoe'er approa« bed of strength was ehorn, 
Though king or knighi the nmst renowned in story* 

He touched with hesitating hand. 

And to ! ih«8e birds, far- tamed through Love's 

dominion!*, 
The swan?, in triumph clap their wings; 

And their necks play, involved in ritii::!, 
Like sinlesa yiiakes in Kdcn's happy land ; — 
•' Mine is bhe," cried the Knight; — again they clap- 
ped their pinions. 

*• Mine was slie — mine she is*, though dead, 
And to her iiann* my s<iul i-ihall cleave in sorrow;" 
Whereat, a tender twil'iglit streak 
Of colour diiwned upon the dunisels clieek; 
And lier Mps, quickening wiih unrert.-iin red. 
Seemed from each other a faint warmth to borrow. 

Deep was the awe, the rapture high. 
Of love emboldened, hope with dread entwining, 
When, to the month, relenting death 
Allowed a soft and tiower-likc breath, 
Precursor to a tiini4l siyli, 
To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining. 

In silence did King Arthur gaze 
U{)on the pigris that pass away or tarry ; 
In silence watrju-d the gen. I* strife 
Of Nature leruling back to life'; 
Then ea.'-od hi-* ^owl at lensrlh by praise 
Of God, and Heaven's pure Qnecn — the blissful Mary. 

Then said he, " Take her to thy heart 
Bit Galahad ! a treftcura that God givaih, 



Bound by indiMolubla tita to thee 
Through mortal change and immortality; 
Be happy and unenvied, thou who art 
A goodly Knight that hath uo peer that liveth!* 

Not long the nuptials were delayed ; 

And sage trndiiion still rehearses 
The pomp, the glory of that hour 

When toward the altar from her bower 

King .Arthur led the Egyptian Maid, 

And Angels carolled thc.«e far-echoed veries ; — 

Who shrinks not from alliance 
Of evil with good Powers, 
To God procliitnijj dchancc, 
And mocks whom he adores. 

A ship to Christ devoted 
From the land of Nile did go; 
Alas ! the bright ship floated, 
An idol at her prow. 

By magic domination. 
The Heaven-permitted vent 
Of purblind mortal passion, 
Was wrought her puni:$hnient. 

The flower, the form within It, 
What served they in her need t 
Her port she could not win it. 
Nor from mishap be freed. 

The teni|K"st overcame her. 
And she was seen no more ; 

But gently, gently blame her. 

She cast a pearl ashore. 

The Maid to Jesu hearkened, 
And kept to him her faiih. 
Till sense in death was darkened 
Or steep akin to death. 

But angels round her pillow 
Kept watch, a viewless band; 
And, billow favoring billow, 
She reached the destined strand. 

Blest pair! whate'er befall you. 
Your laiih in Him approve 
Who from frail earth can call you. 
To bowers of endlet^s love ! 



ODE, 

COMPOSED ON MAY MORNINO. 

WniT.K from the purpling east depart! 

The star that led the dawn. 
Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts. 

For May is on the lawn. 
A quickening hope, a freshening glee. 

Foreran the expcc'ed power. 
Whose first dr.'mii breath, from busb and tree, 

Shakf^s oir that pearly shower. 

All Nature welcomes her whose sway 

Tempers the year's extremes ; 
Who scattereth lustre.*? o'tr noon day, 

Like morning's dewy gleams; 
While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 

The tremulous heart excite ; 
And hums the bn!niy air to still 

The balance of delight. 

Time was, blest power ! when youthi an T 

At peep of dawn would rise, 
And wander forth, in forest gladea 

Thy birth to Boleninize. 
Though mute the song— to grace the rite 

Untouched the hawthorn boagh. 
Thy spirit triumphs o'er the slight ; 

Man cbangea, but not tbou ! 
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Thy feftthered liefM bill and wlnft 

)n lov. *8 (i.4|ort cirpi ly, 
Warnipd liy thy influence, creeping tbtngt 

Awake to »-i:eni joy : 
Ai.ei n art thou Rtill for each gay plant 

Where the fsiim wild deer rove«; 
And served in depths where fishci haunt 

Their own niysteriuus grovci 

Cloud-piercing pe^k, and tracklen heath, 

Instinrtive honin^e pay ; 
Nor wants the dim-lit cave a wreath 

To honour thee, tweet May ! 
^herc rities faiined Ly thy briJc aire 

Bt-hohl a (DinkeleM nky, 
Their puniest fl( wcr-pot-nursliog d|ires 

To open a bright eye. 

And if, on this thy natal mom, 

The pole, firm which thy name 
Path not dep rted, iitands forlorn 

C»f song and dnnce and game, 
(Btill from the vlliage-green a vow 

Aspires to thee addrest, 
fVherever peace is on the brow, 

pr love within the brejut. 

Yes ! where love nesilei thou canat teach 

The soul to love the more ; 
hearts alFo rhall thy IrFtons reach 

That never loved lefore. 
^tript is the haughty one of pride, 

The barhful freed from fear, 
|VhiIe rising, like the ocean-tide, 

]n (lows ll p Joyous year. 

jpush, feeble lyre I weak words, refuia 

The service to prolong ! 
To yon emlting thrush the Muse 

Intrusts the imperfect song : 
Bis voice shall chant, in accents clear, 

Throuphuut the live-long day, 
Till the firc-t silver star appear, 

!^he iovereigniy of May. 



TO MAY. 

if'HoroH many suns have risen and set 

Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 
And baids, who h.-iihd il ee. may forget 

Thy gifts, ihy beauty rcorn ; 
There are who to a birthday strain 

Confme not harp and voice, 
^ul evermore thiougl.«>ut tliy reign 

Are grateful and rejoice 1 

peliclous odours ! music sweet, 

Too sweet to pass awayl 
pb for a deathless rang to meet 

The soul's desire — a lay 
That, when a thousand yearr are told. 

Should p*-aise thee, genial power! 
Through t>nmnier hear, autumnal cold. 

And winter's dreariest hour. 

Earth, sea, thjr presence feel— nor leia, 

If yon ethereal blue 
With its soft smile the truth expreaa, 

The heavens have felt It too. 
The Inmost heart of man if glad 

Partakes a livelier cheer; 
And eyes that cannot but be sad 

Let fall a brightened tear. 

01nee thy return through daya and wceka 
Of hope that grew by atealth, 



How many wan and flided cb€eiff 

Have kindled Into health ! 
The old, l>y thee revived, have sajd| 

•* Another year is ours ;•* 
And wayworn wanderers, poorly fed* 

Have smiled upon thy ilowera. 

Who tripping lisps a merry song 

Amid bis playful peers ? 
The ten«*er infant who was long 

A prisoner of fond fears; 
But now, when every sharp-edged blast 

Is quiet in Its sheath. 
His mother leaves biro free to taste 

Earth's sweetness in thy breath. 

Thy help is ^ith the weed that creeps 

Along the humblest ground; 
No cliff so bare but on Its steeps 

Thy favours may be found ; 
But most on some peculiar noolc 

That oiir own hands havedrest, 
Thou and thy train are proud to took, 

And seem to Jove it best. 

And yet how piraprd we wander forth 

When May is wllFr«?»JDF. " Ci me ! 
Choose frrm the bowers of virgin earth 

The happiest for ycur home; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me is spread 

From sunt-hine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret's head. 

And on your turf-clad graves!" 

Such greeting heard, away with aigha 

For lilies that must fade, 
Or " the rathe primrose as it diet 

Forsaken" in the shade ! 
Vernal fruitions and desires 

Are linked in endless chase ; 
Whi|.e, ^s one kindly growth retirtf, 

Another takes its place. 

And what If tbnu, sweet May, haat knowi| 

Mishap by worm and bliehtj 
If expectations newly blown 

Have perished in thy sight ; 
If loves and Joys, while up they aprang, 

Were caught aa in a snare ; 
Such is the lot of all the young, 

However bright and fair. 

Lo ! Streams that April could nptgheck 

Are patient of thy rule ; 
Gurgling in foamy water- break, 

Loitering In glassy pool : 
By thee, thee only, could be senf 

Such gentle mists as glide. 
Curling with unconfirmed Intent, 

On that green mountain's aide. 

How delicate the leafy Tell 

Through which yon house of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of this deep dale 

By few but shepherds trod! 
And lowly huts, near beaten ways, 

No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 

Peep fbrth, and are admired. 

Season of fancy and of hope. 

Permit not for one hour 
A bloesom fr«im thy crown to drop, 

Nor add to It a flower ! 
Keep, lovely May, aa If by touch 

Of self restraining art, 
Thia modest charm of not too aauch, 

Fan seen, imagUied part ! 
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INSCRIPTION. 



'Thb maMj wayi, carried across these height! 

Sy Roman perseverance, are destroyed, 

Or bidden under ground, lilie sleeping worms. 

flow venture then to hope that tirac will s^are 

This humble walk 1 Yet on t*e roouniatn*s side 

A poet*s hand first shaped it ; and the steps 

■Of that same bard, repeated to and fro 

At mom, at ■«Hin, and under moonlight skies, 

Through the viciraitudcs .of many a year, 

Forbade the weeds to creep n*«r its guy line. 

No longer, scattering to the heedless winds 

•The vocal rupture* of fresh poesy, 

3halt he frequent these precincts ; locked no aore 

la earnest converse with beloved friends. 

Here will he gather stores of ready bliss, 

As from the beds and borders of a garden 

Choice flowers are gathered I But, if p<iwer may spring 

Out of a farewell yearning favoured pioi« 

Than kindred wishes mated suitably 

With vain je^rets^ the exile would consign 

This walk, his loved p<M«s«8sion, to the cart 

Of those pure minds that reverence the auscir 



ELEGIAC BIU8INOS 

tM THK OROrilDS OF COLKORTOM HALL, THl SKAT OF THB 
LATB StE OBOROK BBADMONT, BART. 

[In these grounds stands the Parish Church, where 
In is a mural monument, the Inscription upon which, 
la deference to the earnest request of the deceased. 
Is confined to name, dates, and these words :— '* Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O Lori> !"] 



That doth *• within itatlf Ita aweetaefli doM ;*' 

A drooping daisy changed into a cup 

In which her bright-eyed beauty is shut up. 

Within these groves, where still are flitting by 

Shades of the past, oft coticed with a sigh, 

Shall stand a votive tablet, haply free, 

When towers Bn4 temples ftll, to speak of that ! 

If sculptured emblems of our mortal doom 

Recall not there the wisdom of the tomb. 

Green ivy, risen from out the cheerful earth. 

Shall fHngt the lettered stone : and herbs spring forth, 

Whose fragrance, by soft dews and rain unboand, 

Shall penetrate the heart without a wound ; 

While truth and love their pur|)oset ftilfil, 

Commemorating genius, talent, skill, 

That could not lit concealed where thou wtrt known ; 

Thy virtues He must JMdge, and ^e alone, 

The God upon whose mercy they act thrown. 



With copious eulogy In prose and rhyx/kt 
graven on the tomb we struggle against time, 
Alas, how feebly ! but our feelings rise 
And still we struggle when » good n>an diet : 
3uch offering Bkaumont dreaded and forbade, 
A spirit meek in self-abaaement clad. 
Tet here at least, though few have numbered days 
That shunned so modestly the light of praise, 
Bis graceful manners, and the temperate ray 
Of that arch fancy which would round him play, 
Brightening a converse never Icnown to swerve 
From courtesy and delicate reswrve ; 
That senile— the bland philosophy of life 
Which checked discussion ere it warmed to strife j 
Thute fine accomplishments, and varied powers, 
Might have their record among sylvan bowers. 
— Oh, fled forever > vanished like a blast 
That shook the leaves In myriads as it passed ; 
49one from this world of earth, air, aea, and fcky. 
From ail its spirit-moving Iqncgery, 
Intensely studied with a painter's eye, 
A poet's heart ; and, for congenial view, 
Portrayed with happleot pencil, not untrue 
To common recognitions while the line 
Flowed In a course of sympathy divine— 
Oh ! severed too abruptly from delights 
That all the seasons shared with equal right*— 
Rapt in the grace of undlsmanlled age, 
From soul-felt music, and the treasured page, 
Lit by that evening lamp which loved to shed 
Its mellow lustre round thy honoured head 
While fi lends beheld thee give with eye, voice, mien, 
More than theatric force to Bhakspeare's scene- 
Rebuke us not !— The mandate is obeyed 
That said, *' Let praise be mute where I am laid ;** 
The holler deprecation, given in trust 
To the cold marble, waits upon thy dust ; 
Tet have we found how slowly genuine grief 
From silent admiral ion wins relief. 
foo long abaalied thy name Is lijM m vose 



■PITAPH. 

Bt m blest husband guided. Vary came 

From nearest kindred, •••••• her new namt ; 

She came, thotigh meek of toul, in seemly pride 
Of happiness and hope, a youthful bride. 
O dread reverte ! If aught be to, which provta 
That God will chasten whoas he dearly lovet. 
Faith bure her np through pains In mercy given. 
And troubles that were each a step to heaven : 
Two babes were laid in earth before ahe died ; 
A third now slumbers at the mother's side ; 
Its sister-twin survives, whose smiles aflbrd 
A trembling solace to her widowed lord. 

Reader ! if to thy bosom cling the pain 
Of recent sorrow combated in vain ; 
Or if thy cherished grief have failed to thwart 
Time still intent on his insidious part, 
Lulling the mourner's best good thoughts asleep 
Pilfering regrets we would, hut cannot, keep ; 
Hear with him— Judge kirn gently who makes known 
His bitter loss by this memorial stone ; 
And pray that in his faithful breast the grmct 
Of resignation find a hallowed place. 



INSCRIPTION 

IBTBKDBO FOK ▲ aTONB IN THB OROUXDS OF KTBAIi 

M0I71fT. 

In these fair vales hatli many a tree 
At Wordsworth's salt been spared ; 

And from the builder's hand this atone, 

For tome rude beauty of its own. 
Was rescued by the bard : 

Bo let It rest,— and time will come 
When here the t«nder-hearted 






May heave a gentle sigh for him, 
As one of the departed. 



INCIDENT AT BRUGES. 

In Brag^s town is many a street 

Whenctt busy lift hath fled ; 
Where, without hurry, noiseless fMt, 

The grass-grown pavement tread. 
There heard we, halting in the shade 

Flung from a convent-tower, 
A harp that tuneful prelude made 

To a voice of thrilling power. 

The measure, simple truth to tell. 
Was fit for some gay throng ; 

Tbongfa from the same grim nrret fell 
The shadow and the soDg. 



sss 
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Wlien ■Ilent were botli mice and chorda 
The strain seemed doubly dear, 

Tet sad as sweet, for Ens-lish worda 
Had fallen upon the car. 

It was a breezy hour of cvc ; 

And piunncle and »pire 
Quivered and seemed almost to heave, 

Clothed with inuocuous fire ; 
But where we stood, the setting sun 

Showed little of hi-s state ; 
And, if the glory reached the Nun, 

'Twas through au iron grate. 

Not always Is the heart unwise, 

Nor pity idly born. 
If even a passing stranepl" pi^hs 

For them who do not mourn. 
Bad 1« thy doom, self- solaced dove, 

Captive, whoe'er thou be ! 
Ob ! what is beauty, what is love, 

And opening life to thee 1 

Buch feeling pressed upon my soul, 

A feeling sanctified 
By one soft trickling tear that stole 

From the maiden at my side; 
Less tribute could she pay tlian tliia, 

Burue gaily o>r tlic sea, 
Fresh from the beauty and the bliat 

Of Eoglish liberty 1 



A JEWISH FAMILY. 

^IN A BUAth VALLCY OPPOSITK ST. OOAR, TPON THE 

RHINE.) 

GsNitra of Raphael I If thy wings 

Might bear thee to this glen. 
With faithful memory left of thing! 

To pencil dear and pen, 
Tbou wouldst forego tlie neighbouring Rhine, 

And all his majesty, 
A studious forehead to incline 

0*er this poor family. 

The mother — her thou must have aoen. 

In spirit, ere «he came 
To dwell the»e rifted rocks between, 

Or found on earth u name ; 
An image, too, of that sweet boy. 

Thy ini*p«rations give: 
Of playfulnefis, and love, and joy. 

Predestined here to live. 

Downcast, or shooting glances far, 

How beautiful his eyes, 
That blend the nature of the star 

With that of summer skies ' 
I speak as if of senne beguiled ; 

Uncounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with the JcwiMh child, 

That exquisite SaiiK John. 

I see the dark brown curls, the brow, 

The smooth transparent skin, 
Refined, aa with intc-nt to show 

The holiness within ; 
The grace of parting infancy 

By blushes yet untamed ; 
Age faithful to the mother's knee, 

Nor of her arms ashamed. 

Two lovely sisters, still and swe«t 

As flowers, stand side by side ; 
Their soul-subduing looks rotght cheat 

The ChrisUan of bis pride : 



Such beauty hatb the Eternal poured 

Upon them not forlorn, 
Though of a liJn-a'Tc once abhorred. 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 

Mysterious safeguard, that, in spite 

Of jxiverty and wrong, 
Doth here preserve a living light, 

Fronj Hebrew fountains sprung; 
That gives this ragged group to cast 

Around the dell a gleam 
Of Palestine, of glory past, 

And proud Jerusalem ! 



DEVOTIONAL INCITEMEXTS. 

*' Not to the earth confined, 
Ascend to heaven ** 

WiiERt will they stop, those breathing powers, 

The spirits of the new-born flowers ? 

Tliey wander with the breeze, they wind 

Where'er the strenms a passage find; 

Up from their native ground they rise 

In niuic aerial harmonies ; 

From humble violet, modest thymo 

Exhaled, the essential odors climb. 

As if no space below the sky 

Their subtle flight could satisfy ; 

Heaven will not tax our thoughts with pride 

If like ambition be thrir guide. 

Roused by this kindliest of May'showers, 
The spirit-quickener of the flowers, 
That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
The buds, and freshens the young leaves. 
The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thou$>and throats, 
Here checked by too impetuous hatste, 
While there the music runs to waste, 
With bounty more and more enlarged. 
Till the whole air is overcharged ; 
Give ear, O Man I to tlnir appeal 
And thirst for no inlVrior z«al. 
Thou, who canst think, as well as feel. 

Mount from the earth; aspire! aspire! 
So pleads the town's cathedral choir, 
In strams that from their solemn height 
Sink, to attain a loftier flight ; 
While incense from the nitar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 
Or, flung Imni swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper lights, and curls in clouds 
Around anpelic forms, the still 
Creation of the painter's skill, 
That on the service wait concealed 
One moment, and the next revealed. 
— Cast off your bonds, awake, arise. 
And for no transient ecstasies! 
What else can mean the viAual plea 
Of still or moving imagery 1 
The iterated summons loud, 
Not wasted on the attendant crowd, 
Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the busy streets along? 

Alas ! the sanctities combined 
By ait to unsensuaiize the mind, 
Decay and languish ; or, as creeds 
And humors change, are spurred like weeds : 
The solemn rites, the awful forms. 
Founder amid fanatic storms; 
The priests are from their altars thrust. 
The temples levelled with the dust : 
Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicfasittide 
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or seasons balanelng their flight 

On the swift wings of day and night, 

Kind Nature keeps a lieavenly door 

Wide fipeu for lln* scutlercd poor. 

Where fliiwer-br* atlit'd inrcuse to llie skies 

la wafted in mute harmonies ; 

And ground fresh cloven by the plough 

In fragrant with a hunihlor vow; 

Where birds and brooks from kafy dcUs 

Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours niaRuify and spread 

The glory of the sun'n hrijzlil Jiead ; 

Still cori:«tanl in her worship, vtill 

Conforming to the almigliiy Will, 

Whether men bow or reap the fields, 

Her admonitions Nature yields ; 

That not by brr:id alone we live, 

C'r what a hand of de^h can pive ; 

Tlrai every day should leave some part 

Free for a nabbath of the lu^iri ; 

Bo shall the seventh he truly blest, 

From mom lo eve, wiiJi hallowed rest. 



WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of frieiuls, however lunuble, scorn not one : 
The daisy, i)y the shadow iliat it cants, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 



THE ARMENIAN LADY'S LOVE. 

[The subject of the following poem is from the Or- 
landus of the author's triend, Kenelm Henry Dipby ; 
and the liberty is taken of inscribing it to him as an ac- 
knowledfieujent, however nnworiliy, of pleasure and 
iDstrnction derived from his nuineious and valuable 
writings, illustrative of the piety and cliivalry of Uie 
olden time.] 

You have heard " b Spanish Lady 

How 8he wo«ied nn English Man;"* 

Hear now of a tair Armenian, 

Daughter of tlie proud Sold;\n ; 
How she loved a Christian slave, and told her pain 
By word, look, deed, with hope that he might love again. 



" Phick that rose, it moves my liking," 

Baid she, lifting up her veil ; 

" I'luck it for me, gentle gardener, 

Ere it wither and grow pale " 
»' Princess fair, £ I'll the ground, but may not take 
From l^f'\g or bed an humbler flower, even for your 
sake." 

" Grieved am T, submissive Christian ! 

To behold thy captive state ; 

Women, in your land, m.iy pity 

(May they not ?) the unt'ortuiiate." 
"Yes, kind lady I oiherwitje man could not bear 
Life, which to every one that breathes is full of care." 

" V\rorse than Idle Is compassion 

If it end in tears and sighs ; 

Thee from bondage wouUI I rescue 

And from vile indignities; 
Nurtured, as thy mien bespeaks, m high degree, 
Look up— and help a hand that longs to set thee fr»c." 

" Lady, dread the wish, nor venture 
In Fuch peril lo engage ; 
Think how it would Mir against you 
Your most loving father's rage : 



• See, in Percy's Reliquos, that fine old ballad, "The 
Spanish LAdy's Love :" from which Poem the form of 
•tanza, aa suitable lo dialogue, is adopted. 



Sad deliverance would ft be, and yoked with dt^mfy 
Should troubles overflow on her from whom it came." 

»» Generous Frank I the just in effort 

Are of inward peace secure ; "^ 

Hardships for the brave encountered, 

Even ihe feeblest may endure: 
If Almighty Grace tlu-ough me tijy chains unbind, 
My father for slave's work may seek a slave in mind." 

»' Princess, at this burst of goodness. 
My long-frozen heart grows warm!" 
" Yet you make all courage fruitieM, 
Mc to save from chance of barm : 
Leading such companion I that gilded dome, 
YoB minarets, would gladly leave for bis worst bome.*' 

" Feeling tunes your voice, fair Princess ! 

And your brow is free from scorn. 

Else these words would come like mockery, 

Sharper than Ihe pointed thoni." 
" Whence the undeserved mistrust 7 Too wide apart 
Our laiih haih been,— O would tiiai eyes could aee the 
heart I" 

" Tempt me not, I pray ; my doom ia 

These base implemenia to wield ; 

Rusty lance, I ne'er shall grasp tboe, 

Ne'er assoil my cobwebb'd shield ! 
Never see my native land, nor castle towers, 
Nor her who thinking of me there counts wIdowaA' 
hours." 

" Prisoner ! pardon youthful fancies; 

Wedded 1 If you con, say no I*— 

Blebsed is and be your consort ; 

Hopes I cherished let them go ! 
Handmaid's priri.ege would leave my purpose frMr* 
Without another hnk to my felicity." 

'< Wedded love with loyal CbriBtions^ 

Lady, is a mystery rare ; 

Body, heart, and soul in union, 

Make one being of a pair." 
'* Humble love in me would look for no return, 
Soil as a guiding star that cheers, but cannot bum."' 

"Gracious Allah! by such title 
Do I dare to thank the God, 
Hitn who thus exalts thy spirit, 
Flower of an unchristian sod ! 
Or hast thou put ofi* wings which thou in lieavan dMt 

wear 1 
What have I seen, and heard, or dreamt 1 where am I T 
where 7" 



Here broke ofl* the dangerous converse : 

Less iiupansioned words mieht teil 

How the pair escaped togetJier, 

Tears not wanting, nor a knell 
Of SOI row in her heart while through her fhtherV door. 
And irom her narrow world, she passed for evermore. 

But alfeetions higher, holier. 

Urged her steps; she shrunk from tniit 

in a sensual creed that trampled 

\\ Oman's birthright into dust. 
Little be the wonder then, the blame be none, 
(f she, a timid maid, hath put such boldness on. 

Judge both fugitives with knowledge : 

In iho«:c old romantic days 

Mighty were the soul's commandments 

To support, reptrain, or raise. 
Foes might hang upim their path, snakes rustle near. 
But nothing from their inward selves had they to fear. 

Thought infirm ne'er came between tbem. 
Whether printing desert sands 
With accordant steps, or gatitering 
Forest-fruit with socisi hands; 
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Or wblcperiDg Ilks two reedi that In the cold moonbemm 
Bend with the breeze their beads, beside a cryatal stream. 

On a friendly deck repnsing 

They at length Tor Venice steer; 

There, when they bsMl closed their yoyage, 

One, who daily on the pier 
Watched for tidings from the east, beheld hfs lord, 
Fell down and clasped his knees for joy, not tttar- 
ing word. 

Mutual was the sudden transport ; 

Breathless questions followed fast, 

Tears contracting to a moment, 

Each word greedier than the last; 
** Hie thee to the countess, friend ! return with speed. 
And of this stranger speak by whom her lord was freed. 

" Bay that I, who might have languished, 

Drooped and pined till life Was spent, 

Now before th« gates of Stolberg 

My delirerer would present 
For a crowning recompense, the precious grace 
Of her who in my heart stiU holds her ancient place. 

" Make it known that my companion 

Is of roral Eastern Mood, 

Thirsting after all perfection, 

Innocent, and meek, and good, 
Though With misbelieters bred ; but that dark nfght 
Will Holy Church dbperse by beams of Gospel light.'* 

BwiAly went that gray- haired aerrant. 

Boon returned a trusty page 

Charged with greetings, benedlctloos, 

Thanks and praipee, each a gage 
For a sunny thought to cheer the stranger's way, 
Her ▼irtuotts scruples to remoyO; her fears allay. 

Fancy (while, to banners floating 

High on Stolberg's Casile walls, 

Deafening noise of welcome mounted. 

Trumpets, drums, and atabols,) 
The devout embraces still, white such tears fell 
As made a meeting seenir most like a dear farewell. 

Through a haze of human nature, 

Olorifled by heavenly light. 

Looked the beautiful deliverei' 

On that overpowering sight. 
While acroes her virgin cheek pure blushes strayed, 
FoiT every tender aaertflce ba heart had made. 

On the ground the weeping coanteaa 

Knelt, and kissed the stranger's hand ; 

Act of soul- devoted homage. 

Pledge of an eternal band'r 
Nor did aught of future days that kise beflie. 
Which, with a generous shout, the crowd did ratify. 

Constant to the fkir Armenian, 

Gentle pleasures round her moved. 

Like a tutelary spirit 

Reverenced, like a sister, loved; 
Christian meekness smoothed for all the path of life, 
Who loving most, shottld wiseliest love, their only strife. 

Mute memento of that union 

In a Saxon church survives, 

Where a cross-legged knight lies sculptured 

As between two wedded wives- 
Figures with armorial signs of race and birth. 
And the vain rank thepHgrfois bore while yet OD earth. 



Like stars, at various helghti ; 
And one coy primrose to that rock 
The vernal breeze invites. 

What hideous Warfare bath been waged^ 

What kingdoms overthrown, 
Bince first I gpi(Rd that pnmroie-tuft 

And nrarked it for my own ; 
A lasting link in nature's chain 

From highest heaven let down ! 

The flowers, still faithful to the stems,' 

Their fellnwrship renew ; 
The stems are faithful to the root, 

That worketh out of vfew ; 
And to the rock the root adheres 

In every fibre true. 

Clo«« clinss to earth the living rock. 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere; 
And God upholds them all : 

Bo blooms this lonely plant, nor dreada* 
Her annual funeral. 

• « • < • • 

Here closed the meditative strain ; 

But air breathed soft that day, 
The hoa^y moontain-helEhts Were eheefed^^ 

The snnny Vale looked* gay ; 
And to the prirtirose of the rock 

I gave this aAer-tay. 

I sang, let myriads of bright flowers, 

Like thee, in field and grove 
Revive uneu vied,— mightier far 

Than tremblings that reprove 
Oiir vernal tendencies to hope 

la God*s redeeming love: 

'thBt love which changed, for wan diseaae,/ 

For sorrow tliat had bent 
O'er hopeless dUct, tor withered age. 

Their moral element, 
And turned the ihiirtles of a curse 

To types beneficent. 

Bin-blighied* though we are, we too, 

The reasoning sons of men. 
From one oblivious winter railed 

Shall rive, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 

Our threeicore years and ten. 

To humbleness of heart descend* . 

This prescience from on high, 
The faith thai elevates tbe just^ 

Before and when they die; 
And makes each soul a separate heaveDj* 

A eoart for Deity. 



THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK^ 

A' mocx there la whose homely front' 

The passing traveller siighta ; 
l^et there the floW-wonns bang tlieir lamps, 



PRESENTIMENTB. 

PaBSBKTiMBifTs ! they judge not right 
Who deem that ye from open light 

Retire in fear of shame ; 
All keaven-bom instincts shun the touch' 
Of vulgar svnse, and, being such. 

Such privilege ye claim. 

The tear whose source I could not guesa, 
The deep sigh that seemed fatherless; 

Were mine in early days; 
And now, unforced by time to part 
With fancy, I obey my heart, 
And venture on your praise. 

What though some busy foes to good, 
Too potam ovtr iienr» and Mood) 
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Liirk neftr you, and combine 
^o taint the henltb which ye Infuse, 
Tliis hides not from the moral muae 

Your origin divine. 

JBaw oft from you, derided powera ! 
Comes faith that in auspicious hours 

Buiids caxtles, not of air; 
Codings unsanctioned by the will 
Flow from your visionary skill, 

And teach us to beware. 

The bosom-Wefght. yotir stubt>om gift, 
That no philosophy can lift, 
. Shall vanish, if ye please, 
Like morning mist ; and, where It lay, 
The spirits at your bidding play 
In gaiety and ease. 

6tar-guided contemplatfons more 

Through space, though calm, not rtflted itbova 

iProfnostiea that ye rule ; 
The naked Indian of the Wild, 
And haply, too, the cradled child, 

Are pupils of your school. 

But who can fathom your intents. 
Number their bigns or instruments f 

A rainbow, a suntieam, 
A subtle smell that spring nnbtnds. 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds, 

An echo, or a dfeam. 

The laughter of the Christmaa hearth 
With sighs of self-exhausted mirth 

Ye feelingly reprove ; 
And daily, In the conseious breast ^ 
Your visitations are a test 

And exercise of love. 

When some great change gives boundless scope 
To an exulting nation*s hope, 

Oft, startled and made wise 
By your low-breathed interpretings. 
The simply-meek foretaste the springs 

Of bitter contraries. 

Ye daunt the proud array of war,' 
Pervade the lonely ocean far 

As sail hath been onAirled;- 
For dancers in the festive hall 
What ghastly partners bath your call 

Fetched from the shadowy worldJ 

*Tis said, that warnings ye di«ipense, 
Em bolden by a keener sense ; 

That men have lived for whom, 
With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 

Should knell them to the tomtf. 

^ Unwelcome insight ! Yet there are 
Blest times when mystery is laid bare, 

Truth shows a glorious face. 
While on that isthmus which commands 
T he councils of both worlds she stands, 
Sage spirits ! by your grace. 

God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the element. 

Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
By hii^er, sometimes humbler, guides. 

When lights of reason fail. 



Though silent aa a leaf before, 
The captive promptly coos; 

Is it to teach her own soft lore. 
Or second my weak muse 1 

I rather think, the gentle dove 

Is murmuriitg a reproof, 
Displeased that I from lays of love 

Have dared to Iceep aloof ; 
That I, a bard of bill and dale, 

Have caroird, fancy free, 
As if nor dove, nor nightingale, 

Had heart or voice for me. 

If sueh thy meaning, O forbear. 

Sweet bird I to do me wrong ; 
Love, blessed love, is everywhere 

The spirit of ray song : 
*Mid grove, and by the calm fireside, 

Love animates my lyre ; 
That coo again !— 'tis not to chide, 

1 faal, but to inspire. 



CHrrswoETH ! thy stately mansion, and the pride' 

Of thy domain, strange contract do present 

To house and home in many a craggy rent 

Of the wild penk ; where new-born waters glide 

Through fields who^e thrifty occupants abide 

As in a dear and chosen banishment,- 

With every sembhmce of entire content ; 

80 liind is simple nature, fairly tried ! 

Yet he whose heart in childhood gave her troth 

To pastoral dales, thin vet with modest farms. 

May learn, if Judgment strengthen with his growth. 

That, not for fancy only, pomp hath charms; 

And, strenuous to protect from lawless harms 

The extremes of favoured life, may honour both. 



tHE POET AND THE CAGED TURTLEDOVE. 

As often as I murmur here 

My-half-formed melodies. 
Straight from her osier mansion near, 

The turtledoi^ replies : 



DasroMDiKo father! mark this altered bough, 
So beautiful of late, with sunsliine warmed, 
Or moist with dews; what more unsightly now, 
Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, If formed, 
Invisible t yet spring her genial brow 
Knits not o'er that discoloring and decay 
As false to expectation. Nor fret thou 
At lilce unlovely process in the May 
Of human life : a stripling's graces blow, 
Fade and are shed, that from their timely ftU 
(Misdeem ft not a cankerous change) may gn w 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall call f 
In all men, sinful is it to be slow 
To hope — in parents, sinful above all. 



ROMAN ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED, 

XT BISUOPSTONK, UKRBFOROiiUimC. 

WniLK poring antiquarians search the ground 

Upturned with curious pains, the bard, a seer, 

Takes fire :— The ni^n that have been reappear y 

Romans for travel girl, for business gowned, 

And some recline on couches, myrtle-crowned. 

In festal gife : why not 1 For freoh and clear. 

As if its hues were of the passing year. 

Dawns this time buried pavement. From that mottott' 

Hoards may come forth of Trajans, Maximlnr, 

Shrunk into coins with all their warlike toil: 

Or a fierce impress ipsuen with its foil 

Of tendemps«»--the wolf, who«e suckling twins 

The unlettered ploughhoy pities when he wine' 

The caMual tiitasure from* the Arrowed soil. 
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■T. CATBKKIHB OF LBDBUHT. 

AVhrn ho man touch, as monkiRh books artMt, 

Nor wa« a|)plied nor could be. Ledbury be]hi 

Broke fortl) in concert fliing sdown the dells. 

And upward, high nn Malvern's cloudy crrst; 

Sweet tones, and caught by a noble lady blest 

To rapture * Mahel Ustened at the side 

Of her loved mistress : soon the musfc died, 

And Catherine pnld, •* Here I set up my rest.** 

Warned in n drrnm, the wanderer long bad soufbt 

A home that liy soeh miracle of sound 

Muci he revealed :— she heard It now, or fell 

The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought ; 

And there, a saintly anchoress she dwell 

Till she exchanged for heaven that bappy groond. 



While over ber tht mmtron tent 
Bleep sealed her «yes, and atolv 

Feeling from Hnlii wfth travel apcvt. 
And trouble froia the amil. 



THE RUSSrAN rUGITfVE. 

[Peter TTenry Brtice, having given tn his entertaining 
Memoini the substance of the following Tale, affirms, 
that, besides the eonru I riitg reports nf others, be bad 
the story from the Ladv's own mouth. 

The Lady Catherine, mentioned towards the close, 
was the famous Catherine, then bearing that nmme as 
the acknowledged wife of Peter the Great] 

FAET I. 

Ekouoh of rone-bod lips, and eyes 

Like harebells bathed in dew. 
Of cheek that with carnation vies. 

And veins of violet hue; 
Earth wants not beauty that may scorn 

A likening to frail fl<»wers ; 
Yea, to the stars, if they were bom 

For seasons and for hoars. 

Through Moscow's gates, with gold nnbarred, 

Stepped one at dead of night. 
Whom such high beauty cotild not guard 

From meditated bflgbt ; 
By stealth sbe passed, and fled aa fiut 

As doth the hunted fawn. 
Nor rtnpped, till in the dappIlDf east 

Appeared unwelcome dawn. 

Seven days she lurked in brake and field, 

Seven nights her course renewed, 
8u»tained l*y what her scrip might yield, 

Or terries of the wood; 
At length, in darkness travelling on, 

When lowly doors were shut, 
The haven of her hope she won, 

Her Foster-mother's hut. 

" To put your love to dangerous proof 

I come," said she, " from far ; 
For 1 have left my father's roof, 

In terror of the Caar." 
No answer did the matron give. 

No second look she cast ; 
She hung upon the fugitive. 

Embracing and embraced. 

She led her lady to a seat 

Beside the glimmering fire. 
Bathed duteounly her wayworn feet. 

Prevented each desire : 
The cricket chirped, the house-dog dosed. 

And on that simple bed. 
Where she in childliood had repooed, 

Nuw rests her wenry head. 

When sbe, whose conch had been the aod 

Whose curtain pine or thorn, 
Had breathed a sigh of tbanka to God, 

Who comlorta the forlorn: 



Refresiied, the wanderer roae at 

And soon again was dight 
In tboae unwurtliy vestments worn 

Through long and perikins fliftat; 
And ** O beloved nvrse,** sbe said. 

My thanks with silent tears 
Have unto Heaven and yon been yaM i 

Now listen to my fears ! 

** Have you forgot**— and here she amllei — 

*' The babbling flatteries 
Tou lavished on me when m chM 

Disporting round your knees 1 
I was your lambkin, mnd your bird. 

Your sur, your fern, your flower ; 
Light words, that were asore Hfbttf h enrJ 

In many a elondlesa JMmr ! 

*^The blossom you so fondly praised 

Is come to bitter fV-uit : 
A mighty one npon me gaxed ; 

1 spurned his lawlesa salt. 
And must be hidden from bia wralli : 

You, foeter-fmlher dear, 
Will guide me in my forward path; 

I may not tarry here ! 

" I cnniM>t brinff to utter wo 

Your proved fidelity.** — 
" Dear child, sweet mistress, say not so ! 

For you we both would die.** 
** Nay, nay, 1 come with aemblanee fetgaed 

And cheek embrowned by art; 
Yet, beins inwardly unstained. 

With courage will depart.** 

" But whither would you, could yon, flee 1 

A poor man's counsel take ; 
The Holy Virgin gives to ne 

A thought for your dear sake ; 
Reet shielded by our lady's grace ; 

And soon shall yon be led 
Forth to a safe abiding-place, 

Where nerer fool doib uead." 



THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 

PART II 

Tbb dwelling of this faith(\i1 pair 

In a straggling village stood. 
For one who breathed unquiet air 

A dangerous nelghlioarhood ; 
But wide around lay forest ground 

With thickets rough and blind ; 
And pine^treea made a beavy ahaia 

Impervioua to tlie wind. 

And there, aequestered from the sight. 

Wan spread a treacherous awamp. 
On which the noonday sun shed light 

As from a lonely lamp ; 
And midway in the unsafii noraaa, 

A single island rr»se 
Of firm dry ground, wtt'i healthAil 

Adorned, and shady bougba. 

The woodman knew, for such the craft 

This Russian vassal piled, 
That never fowler's guu, nor abaA 

Of archer, there was tried ; 
A sanctuary aeened the apot 

From all intrusion free ; 
And there be plauneU an artful col 

Pot perfect aecrecy. 
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With «»rMtt paiat aachecked by draad 

or power** fur-ftretching hand, 
TIm liold food man hia labour sped 

At aature's pure command ; 
Haartrioothed and buty aa a irraa, 

While, in a hollow oook, 
She mouldt her sigbt-eluding den 

Abore a murmuring brook. 

Hit task accomplished lo bis mind, 

The twain ere break of day 
Cre«>p forth, and through the forest wind 

Their solitary way; 
Few words they speak, nor dare to slack 

Their pace from m'.le to mile, 
Till they have crossed the quaking marsh. 

And reached the lonely isle. 



Tha SUB ah«Te the p4n«-tre«a showed 

A bright and cheerful face; 
And Ina looked for her abode, 

The promised hiding-place; 
She sought in vain, tb« woodman smiled ; 

No threshold could be seen, 
Nor roof, nor window ; all seemed wild 

As it had ever been. 

Advancing, you might guess an hour. 

The front with such nice care 
Is masked, " if house it be or bower,** 

But in they entrred are ; 
Aa shaggy as were wall and roof 

With branches intertwined, 
80 BODOoth WMS all within, air-proof. 

And delicately lined. 

And hearth wan there, and mapla dish, 

And cups in wttmly row«, 
And couch— all rraily to a wish 

For nurture or repose ; 
And Heaven doth to her virtue graac 

That here she may abide 
la solitude, with every want 

By cautious love supplied. 

No dneen, before a shouting crowd, 

Led on in Bridal state, 
E*«r struggled with a heart so proud, 

Kateriog her palace gate; 
Rejoiced to bid the world farewell. 

No saintly anchoress 
E*er took possession of her cell 

With deeper thankfulness. 

*• Father of all, upon thy care 

Aod marcy am I thrown ; 
B« thou my safeguard !"— such bar prayer 

When she was left alone, 
KnecUnf amid the wildemeaa 

When joy had passed away, 
And smiles, fond efforts of diatreaa 

To hide what they betray ! 

The prayer Is beard, the saints bava 

Diffused throagh form and faee, 
Eesolvaa devotedly serene, 

That monumental grace 
Of faith, which doch all passions tama 

That reason sAeitid eontroul ; 
And shows in the untraarftliaf fi 

A sutue of iba soul. 



TBS RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 

PART m. 

Tls sung in ancient minstrelsy 
TliaK PlMBboB wont to wear 



" The leaves of any pleasant tree 

Around bis golden liair,"* 
Till Daphne, defperate with pursuit 

Of his imperious love, 
At her own prayer transforaaed, took root, 

A laurel in the grove. 

Then did the penitent adorn 

His brow with laurel green ; 
And*mid his bright locks never shorn 

No meaner leaf was seen ; 
And poets sage, through every age, 

About their temples wound 
The bny ; and conquerors thanked the Gods, 

With laurel chaplets crowned. 

Into tho mists of fabling time 

80 far runs back the praise - 
Of beauty, that difdnins to climb 

Along forbidden ways; 
That scorns temptation ; power defies 

Where mutual love is not ; 
And to the tomb for rescue flies 

When life would be a bloL 

To this fkir votaress, a fate 

More mild doth Heaven ordain 
Upon her island desolate ; 

And words, not breathed in vain, • 
Might tell what intercourse she found, 

Her silence to endear ; 
What birds she tamed, what flowers the ground 

Sent forth her peace to cheer. 

To one mute presence, above all. 

Her soothed affections clung, 
A picture on the cabin wail 

By Rusifian usage bung — 
The Mother-mnid whose C4>untenance bright 

With love abridj;ed the day ; 
Aad, communed with by taper light, 

Cliased spectral fears away. 

And oft, as either guardian came. 

The joy in thai retreat 
Might any common friendship shame, 

80 high their heartii would beat ; 
And to the lone reclu<4e, whatever 

They brought, each visiting 
Was like the crowding of the year 

With a new burst of spring. 

But, when #he of her parents thought, 

The pang was hard to bear ; 
And, if with all things not enwrought 

That trouble still Is nea". 
Before her flight she had not dared 

Their constancy to prove, 
Too much the heroic daughter feared 

The weakness of their love. 

Dark is the past to them, and dark 

The future still must be, 
Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 

Into a safer sea — 
Or gentle nature close her eyes. 

And set her spirit free 
From the altar of this sacrifice. 

In vestal purity. 

Yet, when above the forest-glooms 
The white swans southward passed. 

High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Hei fancy rode the blast; 

And bore her tow*rd the fields of France, 
Her father's native land, 

* From Golding*s Translation of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses. See also hia Dedicatory Epistle prefixed to 
tho same work. 
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To mingle in the rustic dance, 
The happiest of the band ! 

Of those beloved fields she of| 

Had heard her father tell 
In phrase that now with echoet soft 

Haunted her lonely cell ; 
Phe saw the hereditary bowers, 

Slie heard the ancestral sireano ; 
The Kremlin and its haughty towers 

Forgotten lilie a dream ! 



THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 

PART IV. 

The eyer-ehanging moon had traced 

Twelve times her monthly round, 
l^hen through the unfrequented waste 

Was heard a startling sound; 
A sliont thrice sent from one who cbastd 

At speed a wounded deer, 
Bounding through branches interlaced. 

And where tba wood was clear. 

The fainting creature took the marsh. 

And toward the island fled, 
VVhile plovers Fcrcamed with tumult harab 

Above his antlered head ; 
This, Ina saw : and. pale with fear, 

Shrunk to her citadel ; 
The desperate deer rushed on, and near 

The tailzied covert fell. 

Across the marsh, the gama in vie^, 

The hunter followed fast, 
tior paused, till o'er the stag he blew 

A death proclaiming blast; 
Then, resting on her upriEht mind, 

Came forth the maid—" In mc 
Behold," she said, " a stricken hind 

PurBue<j by destiny I 

f Prom your deportment, sir ! I deem 

That you have worn a sword 
And will not hold in light esteem 

A suffering woman's word ; 
There is my covert, there pei chance 

I might have lain concealed, 
My fortunes hid, my countenance 

Not eyen to you revealed. 

f Tears might be shed, and I might pray, 

Crouching and terrified, 
That what has been unveiled today, 

You would in mystery hide ; 
Bnt I will not defile with dust 

The knee that bends to adore 
The God in heaven ;— attend, be just : 

This ask I, and no more I 

•* I speak not of the winter's cold, 

For summer's heat exchanged. 
While I have lodged In this rough hold, 

From social life estranged ; 
Nor yet of trouble and alarms ; 

High Heaven is my defence : 
And every seaf;on has soft arms 

For injured innocence. 

»«rrom Moscow to the wildernesf 

It was my choice to come. 
Lest virtue should be harhourlcss, 

And honour want a home ; 
And happy were T, If the Czar 

Retain his lawless will, 
To end life here like this poor deer, 

Or a lamb on a green bill." 



" Are you tha maid,** the stranger erfetf, 

" From Gallic parents sprung. 
Whose vanishing was rumoured wide, 

Snd theme for every tongue ; 
Who foiled an emperor's eager quest ? 

Tou, lady, forced to wear 
These rude habiliments, and rest 

Your head in this dark lair !" 

Bat wonder, pity, soon were quelled ; 

And in her face and mien 
The soul's pure brightness he beheld 

Without a veil between : 
He loved, he hoped,— a holy flame 

Kindled *mid rapturous tears; 
The passion of a moment eame 

As on the wings of years. 

" Such bounty Is no gift of chance,'^ 

Exclaimed he; "righteous Heaven, 
Preparing your deliverance. 

To me the charge hath given. 
The Czar full oft In words and deeds 

Is stormy and self-willed ; 
But, when the Lady Catherine plead*, 

His violence is stilled. 

" Leave open to my wish the course, 

And I to her will go ; 
From that humane and heavenly source, 

Good, only good, can flow.'* 
Faint sanction given, ilie cavalier 

Was eager to depart. 
Though question followed question, dear 

To the maiden's tllial heart. 

Light was his step,— his hopes, more light, 

Kept pace with his desires ; 
And the third morning gave him sight 

Of Moscow's glittering spares. 
He sued r—heart smitten by ihe wrong. 

To the lorn fugitive 
The emperor sent a pledge as strong 

As sovereign power could give. 

O more than mighty change I If e'er 

Amfizement rose to pain, 
And over-Joy produced a fear 

Of something vpid and vain, 
*Twa8 when the parents, who bad mourned 

So long the lost as dead. 
Beheld their only child returned, 

The- household floor to tread. 

Soon gratitude gave way to love 

Within the maiden's breast : 
Delivered and deliverer move 

In bridal garments drest; 
Meek Catherine had her own reward } 

The Czar bestowed a dower; 
And universal Moscow shared 

The triumph of that hour. 

Flowers strewed the ground; the nuptial feaat 

Was held with costly state ; 
And there, *mld many a noble guest. 

The foster-parents sate ; 
Encouraged by the imperial eye, 

Tbc^y shrank not into shade ; 
Great was tbeir bliss, the honor bigh 

To them and nature paid ! 



Why Art thou silent ! Is thy love a plant 

Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 

Of absence withers what was once so fair ? 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant 1 

Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant 

(As would my deeds have been) with hourly care« 
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The «ind*t leui gtneroaa with a ntndicant 
For nought but What thy happlncM coold tpare. 
Speak, though this toft warm heart, once frc« to hold 
A thouMind tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 
Than a forsaken bIrdVnest filled with enow 
'Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine ; 
Speak I that my torturing doubts their end may know ! 



Fovm fiery steeds impatient of the rein 
Whirled us o'er sunless ground beneath a siiy 
As void of sunshine, when, from that wide plain, 
Clear tops of far-off mountains we descry, 
Like a Sierra of cerulean Spain, 
AU light and lustre Did no heart reply 1 
Yes, there jvas one; — for one, asunder fly 
The thousand links of that ethereal chain ; 
And green vales open out, with grove and field, 
And the fair front of manj a happy home ; 
Such tempting spots as into vision come 
While soldiers, of the weapons that they wield 
Weary, and sick of sUifeful Christendom, 
Gaze on the moon by parting ctouds revealed. 



TO THE AUTHOR'S PORTRAIT. 

[Painted at Rydal Mount, by W. Pickersgill, Esq., 
for St. John's College, Cambridge.] 

Go, faithful portrait ! and where long hath knelt 
Margaret, the saintly foundress, take thy place ; 
/^nd, if time spare the colours for the grace 
Which to the work surpassing skill hath dealt, 
Thou, on thy rock reclined, though kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by the roots, wilt seem 
To breathe in rural peace, to heai the stream, 
To think and feel as once the poet <elt. 
Whate'er thy fate, thow features have not grown 
Unrecognised through many a household tear. 
More prompt, more glad to ftill than drops of dew 
By morning shed around a flower half blown ; 
Tears of delight, that testified bow true 
To life thou art, and, in thy truth, how dear! 



GOLD AND SILVER FISHES, IN A VASE. 

The soaring lark Is blest as proud 
When at heaven's gate she sings; 

The roving bee proclaims aloud 
Her flight by vocal wings; 

While ye, in lasting durance pent, 
Your silent lives employ 

For something " more than dull content 
Though haply less than Joy.'* 

Vet might your glassy prison seem 

A place where joy is known. 
Where golden flash and silver gleam 

Have meanings of their own ; 
While, liigh and low, and all about, 

Your motions, glittering elves ! 
Ye weave— no danger from without, 

And peace among yourselves. 

Type of a sunny hnmaa breast 

Is your transparent cell ; 
Where fear is but a transient gueat. 

No sullen humours dwell ; 
Where, sensitive of every ray 

That smites this tiny sea. 
Your scaly panoplies repay 

The loan with nrary. 



Bow beautiful ! Yet none knowi whf 

This ever-graceful change. 
Renewed— renewed incessantly — 

Within your quiet range. 
Is it that ye with conscious skill 

For mutual pleasure glide ; 
And sometimes, not without your will, 

Are dwarfed, or magnified 1 

Fayt— Genii of gigantic size — 

And now, in twilight dim, 
Clustering like constellated eyes 

In wings of cherubim, 
When they abate their fiery glare : 

Whate'er your forms express, 
Whate'er ye seem, whate'er ye are, 

AH leads to gentleness. 

Cold though your nature be, 'tis pure ; 

Your birthright is a fence 
From all that haughtier kinds endure 

Through tyranny of sense. 
Ah ! not alone by colours bright 

Are ye to heaven allied, 
When, like essential forms of light, 

Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e'er beguiled 

Daf-tk0uifkt$ while limbs repose; 
For moonlight fascinations mild 

Your gift, ere shutters close ; 
Accept, mute captivee ! thanks and praiae ] 

And. may this tribute prove 
That gentle admirations raiee 

Delight resembling love. 



LIBERTY. 

(SIQUBL TO TBI ABOVB.*) 

" The liberty of a people conslsu In being governed 
by laws which they have made for themselvee, under 
whatever form it be of government. The liberty of 
a private man, in being master of his own time and 
actions, as far as may consist with the laws of God 
and of his country. Of this latter we are here to dia- 
eourae."— Co WLB Y . 

Those breathing tokeps of your kind regard, 

(Suspect not, Anna, that their fate Is hard ; 

Not soon does aught to which mild fancies dlof , 

In lonely spots, become a slighted thing;) 

Those silent inmates now no longer share. 

Nor do they need, our hospitable care, 

Removed in kindness from their glassy cell 

To the fresh waters of a living well ; 

That spreads into f|n elfin pool opaque 

Of which close boughs a glimmering mirror iMtke, 

On whose smooth breast with dimples light and small 

The fly may settle, leaf or blossom fall. 

— Tker0 swims, of blazing sun and beating shower 

Fearless (but how obscured !) the golden power. 

That from his bauble prison used to CMt 

Gleams by the richest jewel unsurpast ; 

And near him, darkling like a sullen gnome, 

The silver tenant of the crystal dome ; 

Dissevered both from all the mysteries 

Of hue and altering shape that charmed all eyes. 

They pined, perhaps, they lenguished while they shone ; 

And, if not so, what matters beauty gone 

And admiration lost, by change of place 

That brings to the inward eieature no dicgrace ? 

But if the change restore his birthright, then, 

Whate'er the difference, boundless Is the gain. 

• Addressed to a Friend ; the Gold and Silver Fishes 
I having been removed to a pool in the pleasure-ground 
I of Rydal Mount . 
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Who can dWine what impulses from God 
Reach the cnged lark, within a town-abode, 
From his poor inch or two of daisied tod 1 

yield him bacic his privilege ! No sea 
Swells like the bosom of a man s«t free ; 
A wilderness is rich with liberty. 

Roll on, ye spouting whales, who di« or keep ' 
Tour independence In the fathomless deep ! 
Spread, tiny Nautilus, the living sail ; 
Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening gale! 
If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount. 
Bays, gulfs, and oceau's Indian width, shall be, 
Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! 

While musing here I sit In shadaw cool, 
And waich these mute companions, in the pool, 
Among reflected boughs of leafy trees, 
By glimpses caught— disporting at their ease — 
Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 

1 ask what warrant fixed them (like a spell 
Of witcticraft fixed them) in the crystal cell ; 

To wheel with languid motiou round and round, ' 
Beautiful, yet in a mournful durance bound. 
Their peace, perhaps, our lightest footfall marred ; 
On their quick sense our sweetest music Jarred ; 
And whither could they dart, if seised with fear ? 
No sheltering stone, no tangled root was near 
When fire or taper ceased to cheer the room. 
They wore awny the night In starless gloom ; 
And, when tlia ssn first dawned upon the streams* 
How faint their portion of his vital beams ! 
Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 
While not one Joy of ours by them was dived. 

Is there a cherished bird (T venture now 
To snatch a sprig from Chaucer's reverend brow) — 
Is there a brilliant fondling of the cage. 
Though sure of plaudits on his costly stage, 
Tliougb fed with dainties from the snow-whtte band 
Of a kind mistress, fmirest of the land. 
But gladljr would escape; and, if need were, 
Scatter the colours fn»m the plumes that bear . 
Tbe emancipated captive through blithe air 
Into strange woods, where be at large majr live 
On best or ^orst which they an4 natnre give 1 
The beetle loves his unpretending track, 
The snail the house he carries on his back : 
The far-fetched worm with pleasure would disown 
The bed we give him, though of softest down ; 
A noble instinct; in all kinds the same. 
All ranks ! What sovereign, worthy of the namei 
If doomed to breathe against his lawful will 
An element that flatters bim— to kill, 
But would rejoice to barter outward show 
For the least boon that freedom can bestow 1 

Bat most the bard is true to inborn right, 
J^ark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 
Exults in freedom, can with rapture vouch 
For the dear blessings of a lowly couch, 
A natural meal — days, months, from nature's hand ; 
Time, place, and buRiness, all at his commands 
Who bends to happier duties, who more wise 
Than the industrious poet, taught to prise, 
Above all grandeur, a pure life uncrossed 
By cares in which simplicity is lost ? 
That life — the flowery path which winds by stealth, 
Which Horace needed for his spirit's health ; 
Sighed for, in heart and genius, overcome 
By noise and strife, and questions wearisome, 
And the vain splendours of imperial Rome 1 
Let easy mirth his social hours inspire. 
And fiction animate his sportive lyre, 
AttUDvd to verse that crowning light distreat 
With garlandi cbeata her into happineae; 



Give m$ the hnmhlesl Bote of thoae sad strakai 
Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded cbaina, 
As a chance sunbeam froas his meaory fell 
Upon the Sabine farm he loved so well ; 
Or when the prattle of Bandusia'a spring 
Haunted his ear— he only lleteoing— 
He proud to pleaee, above all rivals, fit 
To win the palm of gaiety and wit ; 
He, doubt not, with involunury dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be ahed. 
By the world's ruler, on hts honoured head! 

In a deep vision's fnteliectaal scene, 
Such earnest longings and regrets as keen 
Depressed the melancholy Cowley, laid 
Under a fancied yew-tree's lucklem shade ; 
A doleful bower for penitential song, 
Where man and muse complained of mataal 
While Cam's ideal current glided by 
And antique towers nodded their foreheads hlfb, 
Citadels dear to studious privacy. 
But fonune, who had long been used to sport 
With this tried servant of a thankleas court, 
Relenting met his wishes; and to you 
Tbe remmmnt of his days at least was true ; 
You, whom, though long deeerted, he loved best ; 
Ton, muses, b«)oks, flelds, liberty, and rest! 
But happier they who, fixing hope and aim 
On the humanities of peaceful fame. 
Enter betimes with mere than martial fire 
The generous course, aspire, and still aspirs ; 
Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 
Stifle the contradictions of their flue, 
And to one purpose eleave, their hefng's fodlikt ■«!• 

Thus, gifted friend, but with a placid brow 
That woman ne'er should forfeit, keep tk§ vow ; 
With modest scorn ngeet whate'er would blind 
The ethereal eyesight, cramp the winged jnind ! 
Then, with a blessing granted from above 
To every act, word, thought, and look of love. 
Life's book for thee may lie unclosed, till age 
Shall with a thankful tear bedrop iu latest page.* 



EVENING VOLUNTARIES. 

I. 

Calx Is the fragrant air, and loth to lose 

Day's grateful warmth, tho' moist with fklling dews. 

Look for the stars, you'll say that there are none ; 

Look up a second time, and, one by one. 

You mark them twinkling out with silvery %ht, 

And wonder how they could elude the sight. 

The birds, of late so noisy In their bowers, 

Warbled a while with faint and fainter powers, 

But now are silent as the dim-seen flowers : 

Nor does the village church-clock's iron tone 

The time's and seaaoo'a influence diaowa ; 

^ There is now, alas ! no possibility of the anticipa- 
tion, with which the al>ove Epistle concludes, being 
realized : nor were the verses ever seen by the indi- 
vidual for whom they were intended. She accompa- 
nied her husliattd, the Rev. Wm. Fletcher, to India, 
and died of cholera, at the age of thirty-two or thirty- 
three years, on her way from Shalapore to Bombay, 
deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

Her enthusiasm was anient, her piety steadfast ; 
and her great talents would have enabled her to be 
eminently useful in tlie difficult patli of life to which 
she had been called. The of inion she entertained of 
her own performances, given to the world under her 
maiden name. Jewslniry, was modest and kusible, and, 
indeed, far below their merits : aa is often tiM cjise 
with ti'Ose who are making tiial of their powers 
witli a hope to discover what they are best fitted for. 
In one quality, viz., quickness in the motioos of lier 
mind, she was ia the aatlior^ ' ' 
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Klii« htmu ilHiMtly to taeb olbcr bMni4 
In drowvy apqurace ; bow mil*k« tb* wwnd 
That, In rnogb winter, oft inflicts a fear 
On flreatde Nstenera, doubtlnf what they bear ! 
The shepherd, bent on rlrinf with the aun, 
Had closed hia door before the day was done, 
And now with thankful heart to bed doib ereep, 
And join hlw Ilttte children in their sleep. 
The bat, lurH forth where trees the lane o'ersbade, 
Flits and refllts along the close areade ; 
Far-heard the dor-hawk chases the white moth 
With burring note, wbinh Industry and sloth 
Ifiirht both he pleased with, for it suits them both. 
Wheels and the tread nf boofs are heard no more ; 
One boat there was, but it will touch the shore 
With the next dipping of its slackened oar ; 
Faint sound, that, for the Kayest of the gay. 
Might give to aerious thought a moment*s sway, 
At a last token of man*a toilsome day ! 



II. 

Not in the lucid iniervsls of life 

That come but as a curse to party-strife ; 

Not in some bour when pleasure with a sigh 

Of languor puts his rosy garland by ; 

Not tn the breathlng-tlro^ of that poor slave 

Who daily pHes up wealth in llammon*8 cave, 

Is nature felt, or can be; nor do words. 

Which practised talent readily afTords, 

Prove tliat her hand has touched responsive chords ; 

Noi has her gentle beauty power to move 

With genuine rapture and with fervent love 

The soul of genius. If he dares to take 

Life*s rule from passion craved for passion's sake ; 

Untaught that meekness Is the cherished bent 

Of an the tmly great and all tlie innocent. 

But who it innocent f Bv grace divine, 

Not otherwise, O nature ! we are thine. 

Through good and evil thine, in just degree 

Of rational and manly sympathy. 

To all that earth from pensive hearts is stealing, 

And lieaven is now to eladdened eyes revealing, 

Add every charm the universe can show 

Through every change Its aspects undergo, 

Care may be respit«>d, but not repealed ; 

No perfect care grows on thai bounded field. 

Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the peace. 

If he, through whom alone our conflicts cease, 

Our virtuous hopes wifhout relapse advance, 

Come not to speed the soul's deliverance; 

To tlie distempered intellect refuse 

Hia graciona help, or give what we abuse. 



ni. 



<BT TSB SIDB OV RT9AL MBRB.) 

Tas limiet*s warble, sinking towards a close, 
HInta to the thruHh *tis time for their repose; 
The f«b rill- voiced thrush is heedless, and again 
The monitor revives his own sweet strain ; 
But both will soon be mastered, and the copae 
Be left as silent as die mofintain-t««pe. 
Ere some commanding star dismiss to rest 
The throng of rook», that now, from twig or neat 
(After a steady flight on liome-bound wings, 
And a last game of maay hoveringa 
Around their ancient grove) with cawing noise 
Disturb the liquid music's equipoise. 
O Nightengale! Who ever beard thy song 
Might here be moved, till fkncy grows so alroog 
That listening sense is pardonably cheated 
Where wood or atream by thee was never greeted* 
Surely, (torn (klrasC apota of favoared iMida, 



Were aot aome gifts withheld by jealous hands, 
This hour of deepening darkness here would be. 
As a fresh morniug for new harmony; 
And lays as prompt would hail the dawn of night, 
A damn she has both beautif\il and bright. 
When the east kindles with the full moon's light. 

Wanderer by spring with gradual progress led, 
For sway profoundly felt as widely spread; 
To king, to peasant, to rough sailor, dear, 
And to the soldier's trumpet- wearied ear ; 
How welcome wouldst thou be to this green vale 
Fairer than Tempe.! Yet, sweet nightingale! 
From the warm breeze that bears thee on alight 
At Will, and stay iliy migratory flight ; 
Build, at thy choice, or sing, by pool or fount, 
Who shall complain, or call thee to account 1 
The wisest, happiest, of our kind are they 
That ever walk content with nature's way, 
God's goodness measuring bounty as it may ; 
For whom the gravest thought of what they miss. 
Chastening the fulness of a present bliss, 
Is with that wholesome office satisfied, 
While unrcpining sadness is allied 
In thankful bosoms to a modest pride. 



IV. 



Soft as a cloud is yon blue ridge— the Mere 

Seems firm as solid crysul. breathlera, cleor, 

And motionlMs ; and, to the gazer's eye, 

Deeper than ocean, in the immensity 

Of iu vague monntaina and unreal sky ! 

But, from the process in that still retreat. 

Turn to minuter changes at our feet ; 

Observe how dewy twilielit has withdrawn 

The crowd of daisies from the shaven lawn, 

And has restored to view its tender green, 

That, while the sun rode high, was lost beneaitr 

their dazzli. g s'.een. 
—An emblem this of what the sober hour 
Can do for minds disposed to feel iu power ! 
Thus oft, when we in valo have wish'd away 
The petty pleasures of. the garish day, 
Meek eve shuts up the whole usurping host 
(Unbashful dwarfs each glittering at his post) 
And leaves the disencumbered spirit free 
To reassume u staid simplicity. 
Tls well— but what are helps of time and place, 
When wisdom stands in need of nature's grace ; 
Why do good thouf bts, invoked or not, descend,' 
Like angels from their bowers,' our virtues to befriend ^ 
If yet to-morrow, unbelied, may aay, 
** I come to open out, for fresh display, 
The elastic vanities of yesterday t" 



V. 

Th« leaves that rustled on thia oak-crowned hill, 
And sky that danced aofrang those leaves, are atill r 
Rest smooths the way for sleep ; in field and bower 
Soft shades and dews have shed their blended power 
On drooping eyelid and the closing flower ; 
Sound is there none at which the faintest heart 
Might leap, the weakest nerve of supersiition start ; 
Save wheu tlie owlet's unexpected scream 
Pierces the ethereal vault; and 'mid the gleam 
Of unsubstantial imagery— the dream, 
From the hushed vale's realities, tranaferred 
To the stiH lake, the imaglnaUve bird 
Seems, 'mid inverted mountains, not unheard. 
Grve creature ! whether, while the moon shines bright 
On thy wings opened wide fur smoothest flight. 
Thou art discovered in a rooflesa tower, 
Rising from what may once hove been a lady's bowtr 



■ISOELLAHIOOI roEMl. 



Or tpie^ where ttaou tit**! inoplng in thy mew 

At the dim centre of a churchyard yew ; 

Or, from a riAed crag or ivy tod 

Deep in a forest, thy secure abode, 

Thou giv'st, for pastime's salce, by shrielc or shout, 

A puzaling notice of thy whereabout ; 

May the night never come, the day be seen, 

Wlien I shali scorn thy voice or mock thy mien ! 

In classic ages men perceived a noul 

Of sapience in thy aspect, headless owl ! 

Thee Athens reverenced In the studious grove ; 

And, near the golden sceptre grasped by Jove, 

His eagle's favourite perch, while round him sate 

The gods revolving the decrees of fate. 

Thou, too, wert present at Minerva's side" 

Baric to that second larum ! far and wide 

I'he elements have heard, and rock and cave replied. 



Vf. 



Thb Sun, ihAi seemed so mildly to retire, 
Flung back from distant climes a streaming fire, 
Whose blaze is now subdued to tender gleams. 
Prelude of night's approach with soothing dreams. 
Look round ; — of all the clouds not one is moving ; 
*T is the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving. 
Silent, and steadfast as the vaulted 9ky, 
The boundless plain of waters seems to lie :— 
Comes that low sound from breezes rustling o'er 
The grass-crowned headland that conceals the shore ! 
No, 't is tiie earth-voice of the mighty nea, 
Whispering bow meek and gentle he cam be ! 

Thou power supreme ! who, arming to rebuke 
Offenders, dost put oiT the gracious look. 
And clothe thyself with terrors like the flood 
Of ocean roused into his fiercest mood, 
Whatever discipline thy will ordain 
^or the brief course that must for me remiiin ; 
Teach me with quick-eared spirit to rejoice 
In admonitions of thy softest' voice ! 
Whate'er the path these mortal feet may trace, 
Breathe through my soul t^e blessing of thy grace, 
Glad, through a perfect love, a faith sincere 
Drawn from the wisdom that begins with fear; 
Glad t6 expand, and, for a season, free 
From finite cares, to rest absorbed in thee ! 



VII. 



(■T TMB Ma-S»K.) 

I'm sun Is couched, the sea-fowl gone u reat, 
And the Wild storm hath somewhere found a nest; 
Air slumbers— wave with wave no longer strives, 
Only a heaving of the deep survives, 
A tell-tale motion ! soon will it be laid, 
And by the tide alone the water swayed. 
Stealthy withdrawings, Intermingiings mild 
Of li|ht with shade in beauty reconciled— 
Bach' is the prospect far as sight can range. 
The soothing recompense, the welcome change. 
Where now the ships that drov^ before the blast, 
Threatened by angry breakers as they passed ; 
And by a train of flying clouds bemocked ; 
Or, In the boltow surge, at anchor rucked 
As on a bed of death 1 Some lodge in peace, 
Saved by his care who bade the tempests ceaae ; 
And some, too heedless of past danger, court 
Fresh gales to waft them to the far-oflT port ; 
But near, or hanging sea and sky between, « 
Not one of all those winged powers is seen, 
Been In her course, nor 'mid this quiet heard ; 
Yet oh! taowgiadJy would the air be stirred 



By some acknowle^pmetit of thanke mlkd pmiflef 

Soft in its temper as those veeper lays 

Sung to the Virgin while accordant oars 

Urge the slow bark along Calabrian shor^ ; 

A sea-born servrce through the mountains felt 

Till inui ofee loved vision all things melt: 

Or like those hymns that soothe with graver soand 

The guify coast of Norway iron-bound ; 

And, from tJie wide and open Baltic, rise 

With punctual care, Lutherian harmoniee. 

Hush, not a voice is here ! but why repine, 

Now when the star of eve comes forth to shine 

On British waters with that look benign 1 

Ye mariners, that plough your onward way, 

Or In the haven rest, or sheltering bay, 

May silent thanks at least to God be given 

With a full heart, '* our thoughts are heard in heaven !" 



vni. 



[The former of the two following Pieces appeared 
many year^ ago, among the Author's poems, from 
which, in subsequent editions, it was excludf>d. It li 
here reprinted, at the request of a friend who was pre. 
sent when the lines were thrown off as an inpromptu. 

For printing the latter^ some reason should be givea,- 
as not a word of it is original : it is simply a fine stanza 
ofAkenside, connected with a still finer from Beattie« 
by a couplet of Thomson. This practice, in which the 
author sometimes indulges, of linking together, in his 
own mind, favourite pasrages from diflTerent authors, 
seems in itself unobjectionable : but, as the pubttaking 
such compilations might lead to confusion in literature* 
he should deem himself inexcusable in giving this speci- 
men, were it not from a hope that it might open to' 
others a harmless source of private gratification. } 

Thk sun has long t>een set. 
The stars are out by twos and threes. 

The little birda are piping yet 
Among the bushes and trees; 

There's a cuckoo, and one or two thrushes^ 

And a far-oflf wind that rushes. 

And a sound of water that gushes, 

And the cuckoo's sovereign cry 

Fills all the hollow of the sky. 



tt 



Who would *' go parading' 
In London, *' and masquerading,* 
On such a night of June 
With that beautiful soft half-moon, 
And all there innocent blisses, 
On such a night as this is 1 



IX. 



TeaoHKD In the sun's descending car 
What power unseen difl'uses far 

ThU tenderness of mind 1 
What genius smiles on yonder flood ? 
What God in whispers from the wood 

Bide every thought be kindf 

O ever pleasing solitude. 
Companion of the wise and good, 
Thy skadei, thy silence, now be mlne,- 

Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt the hollow clifl* whose pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream ; 
Whence the scared owl on pinions grayc' 

Breaks from the rustling iMughs, 
And down the lone vale aaile away 

To more profound repoae I 



llXMSLLAinEOUS MlCXS. 
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tBB t.ABOITKER'S NOON-DAT HTMN. 

• 

XJt to the throDA of God \» borne 
The voice of praise at early morn, 
And he accepts the punctual hymn 
49uug as the light of day gro'ws dim. 

Nor will he tarn his ear aside 
From holy ofTerings at noontide: 
Then here reprieins let us raise 
A song of gratitodt! and praise. 

What though our burthen be not light 
We need not toll from morn to night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 
Is in the thanltful creature's power. 

^lest are the moments, doubly blest. 
That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of oiir God ! 

Why should we crave a hallowed spot 1 
An altar is in each man's cot, 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 

Look up to Heaven ! the indnstrioas ran 
Already half his race hath run ; 
tfe cannot halt nor go astray, 
But our immortal spirits nay. 

Lord ! since his rising in the eastt 
If we have faltered or transgressed, 
Guide, from tbjr love's abundant sourc«. 
What yet remains of this day's course : 

Help with thy grace, through life's short dkj 
Our upward and our downward way; 
And glorify for us the west, 
When we shall sink to final rest 



A WBEN'B NE8T. 

Amonv the dwellings framed by birds 
In field or forest wirh nice care, 

Is none that with the little wreu's 
In snugness may compare. 

No door the tenement requires. 
And seldom needs a laboured roof; 

Yeh is it to the fiercest sun 
Impervious and storm-proof. 

S« warm, io beautiful withal, 
In perfect fitness for its aim, 

That to the kind by special grace 
Their instinct surely came. 

And when for their abodes they seek 

An opportune recess. 
The heroiit has no finer eye 

For shadowy quietness. 

Tliese find, 'mid ivied abbey walla, 
A canopy in some still nook; 

Others are pent-boused by a braa 
That overhangs a brook. 

There to the brooding Mrd her mate 
Warbles by fits his low clear song; 

And by the busy streamlet both 
Are sung to all day long. 

Or in sequestered lanes they build, 
Where, till the flitting bird's return, 

H^r eggs within the nest repose, 
Like relics in aa urn. 

B«t still, where geoermi cbole« is good, 
if §n iB better and a ben ; 



Aed, amoDg Mreet objects, acme 
Are fairer than the rett ; 

This, one of those »mall builders proved 
In a green covert, where, from out 

The forehead of a pollard oak, 
The leafy antlers sprout ; 

For she who planned the mossy lodge, 

Mistrusting her evavive skill, 
Had to a primrose looked for aid 

Her wishes to fulfil. 

High on the trunk's projecting brow, 
And fixed an infant's span above 

The budding flowers, peeped forth the 
The prettiest of the grove ! 

The treasure proudly did I show 
To some whose minds without disdafif 

Can turn to little things, but once 
Looked up far it in vain : 

*Ti8 gone — a ruthless spoiler's prey. 
Who heeds not beauty, love, or song, 

Tis gone ! (so seemed it) and we grieved 
Indignant at the wrong. 

Just three days after, passing by 
In clearer light the inosit-built cell 

I saw, espied its shadnd muuth, 
And fell that all was well. 

The primrose for a veil had spread 
Tlie largest of her upright leaves; 

And thus, for purposes benign, 
A simple flower deceives. 

Concealed froni friends who might disturb' 

Thy quiet with no ill intent, 
Secure from evil eyes and hands 

On barbarous plunder bent. 

Rest, mother-bird ! and when thy young 
Take flight, and thou art free to roam. 

When withered is the guardian flower, 
And empty thy late home. 

Think how ye prospered, thou and thine. 

Amid the unviolated grove 
Housed near the growing primrose tofit 

In foresight, or in loVe. 



SONNETS 
coKPOsanon suooistkd ntntiiva a toitkiiv bcotlanb,* 

IN TBI SDMMKR OF 1833. 

[Having been prevented by thelateuem of the season 
in 1831, from visiting Staffa and lona, the author 
made these the principal objects of a short tour in 
the summer of 1833, of which the following seriee 
of sonnets is a mpmorial. The course pursued wae 
down the Cumberland river Derwuiit, and to White- 
haven ; thence (by the Isle of Man, where a few 
days were passed) up the Frith oi Clyde to Greenock 
|hen to Oban, Siafifa, lona ; and back towards Eng- 
land, by Loch Awe, luverary, Loch Goil head, Gree- 
nock, and through parts ol Renfrewshire, Ayrshire* 
and Dumfries-shire, to Carlisle, and thence up the 
river Eden, and homewards by Ullswater.J 

I. 

AoiBC, Rydalian Laurels ! that have grown 
And spread as if ye knew that days might coflM 
When ye would shelter in a happy home, 
On this fair mount, a poet of your n«vn, 
One who ne'er ventured for a Delphic crown 
To iirt Hie God^ ttnt, JuaBtiaf- yonr greu 



8d8 
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mofeLLAViroot wtmt: 



Allsemiont tbroofb, is bamblf pfoawd to braid 
Groand-floweri, beneath jour miardiiinehlp, iielf sown, 
Farewell! nn mtniitrels now with harp ncw-stiunit 
For summer wardeiinr qnir iheir tmnfchold bowcra; 
Tet not for thii* wants poeiij a tongue 
To cheer the fiinerant on whom she poors 
Her ipirit, while he crowes lonely moon, 
Or sosiag aits forsaken halls among. 



n. 

Why should the enthusiast, Joameyfnf tbrongh tlis Ma, 

Repine at tf his hour were cnme too lata f 

Not unprotected in her mouldering state, 

Antiquity salutfs him with a smile, 

'Mid fruitfoi fields that ring with Jocund toil, 

And pleasnre-frrounds where taste, refined co-Biata 

Of truth and beauty, strives to imitate. 

Far as she may, primeval Nature's stylo. 

Fair land ! by time's parental love made free, 

By social orders watchful arms embraced. 

With unexampled union meet In thee, 

For ey«> and mind, the prevent and the past; 

With golden prospect for fnlurfiy, 

ir what is rightly reverenced may last. 



m. 



Tbit called thee marry England, in old tima ; 

A happy people won for thee that name 

With envy heard in many a distant cl'iroa ; 

And, spite of change, for me thou keep'st the aama 

Endearing title, a refponnlve chime 

Til the heart's fond belief, though some there ara 

Whose i>Trrner jiidgmrnts deem that word a snara 

For inattentive fancy, like the lime 

Which fooIiKlt birds are caught with. Can, I ask, 

This face of rural beauty be a mask 

For diitcontent, and poverty, and crime ; 

These uprradlng towns a cloak for lawless will ; 

Forbid it. Heaven '—that ** merry England'* still 

May ba thy rightful name, in preaa and rbyma ! 



IT. 

TO THE KIVER GRETA* NEAR KESWICK. 

OmKTA, what fearful listening ! when huge atonaa 

RumBle along thy bed, block after block: 

Or, whirling with reiterated shock. 

Combat, while darknesa aggraraica tha groana: 

* Many yesrs ago, wben the author was at Grata 
Bridge, in Ynrkfhire, the hostess of the Inn, proud 
of her fiklll in etymology, ssid, that ** tha name of 
th« river was tsken from tha ^tV/e, tha form of 
which, as every one must notice, exactly resembled 
a great A." But Dr Whiiaker has derived it from 
the word of common occurrence in the north of 
England, " to greet ;" signifying to lament aloud, 
mopily with weeping ; a conjecture rendered more 
probable fr«m the stony and rocky channel of both 
the Cumberland and Yorksl.iie rivers. The Cumber- 
land Grtta, though it does not, among the country 
people, take np fikat rame III! within three miles 
of tin diKnppearsnce In the river Derwent, may be 
con>>i(lered as having its source in the mountain cove 
of Wythburn, and flowing through Thirlmere, the 
beautiful featurrs of which Iske are known only to 
tho5e who, tro veiling between Grarmere and Kes- 
wick, have quilted the main road in the vale of 
Wythburn, and, crossing over to the opposite side 
of' the lake, have proceeded with It on the right 
band. 

The channel of the Greta, immediately above Kea- 
wick, han, for the purpofes of building, been in a 

Srcat mea>>ure cleared of the inimeni*« atones which, 
y their concussir n in high floods, produced the loud 
and awfal noiasa daaaribad la tlia soaBec 



But If thoe (like ^^^j^mm, 
Heard on bis maful margin) thenca wart 
The mourner, thy true natara #as dWkaatf, 
And the habitual mnrmnr that atoaea 
For thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft aa Sprllif 
Declcs, on thy sinuons bamka, bar tbmwaiii 
Seats of glad inatinct and lova'a carolling, 
Tha concert, for tl>e happy, tben may via 
With iivelieat paala of Mrtli-day harmony : 
To a grieved bean, iha aotaa ara baaiaaoo. 



TO THE RIVER DKRWENT.* 

Ahoko the mountains were we nursed, knrad 

Thou near the eagle's nest— within brief safl, 

I, of bis bold wing floating on tha gala, 

Where thy deep voice could lull me ! Faint Cha 

Of human life when first allowed ta gleam 

On mortal B<itice.— Glory of tba vala. 

Such thy meek outset, with a crown, tftoagb Ural^ 

Kept in perpetual verdare by tba steam 

Of thy soA breath !— Leaa vivtd wreath entwfna4 

Nemcan victor's brow ; lass brifln was worm. 

Meed of some Roman cbiaf— la 'rhimpli boraa 

With captivea chained ; and shadding inm Ua aar 

The sunset splendoora of a telsbad war 

Upon the proud analavaia of mankind ! 



VI. 
IN SIGHT OP THE TOWN OF OOOKSRMOUTM» 
(wnaaa tkb avtbok was aoaa, ▲*» bu PATmui'a 

BKMAIRS AKa LAID.) 

A poiKT of life between my pareat'a dust. 
And your's, my buried llttla-ooas ! am I; 
And to tbose gravca hmkiag babituallj 
In kindred quiet I repoaa my tmat. 
Death to tba inaocant la mora tltaa jwl. 
And, to the sinner, merclAilly hmt ; 
So may I hope. If truly 1 repeat 
And meekly bear tbe ilia which bear I mmI ! 
And you, my olTspriog ! that do still ramafai« 
Tet may outstrip me ia tbe appointed race. 
If e'er, through fault of mine, In mutual pain 
We breathed together for a moment's space. 
The wrong, by lova provoked, let love arraiga. 
And only lova keep la your baarm a plaaa. 



^IL 



ADDRESS FROM THE SPIRIT OF OOCKXR- 
MOUTH CASTLK. 

Tboi7 look'st BpoB ma, and daat fondly tbtakt 
Poet ! that, stiicken as both arc by yaara, 
We, diflering ooca ao mach, ara aaw campaaw^ 
Prepared, when each baa stood bla tima, la alok 
Into the dust. Erewbila a atamcr Hat 
United us ; when tbon, la boylab play, 
Entering my dungeon, did'st become a prgp 
To soul-appalling darkneaa. Not a blink 

*' Tba acenery apoo tftia rivar,** aaya Mr. 
in his Colloquies, ** wbara it pasaaa ander 

nacat i 



side of Lairigg, is of tba 
bcrabie kind : — 



and most 



tba woodf 



* ambigao lapaa reSaftqaa fhiiiqaa, 

Occurrcnsque sibi vanturas aspicit ui 



* This sonnet bas already appeared in aaveral adl- 
tions of the author** poems; but be is tempted ta 
reprint it in this place, aa a BMoral intradactlBa !• 
tba two that follow It. 



wmm,hkwmii9 t^ist^ 



Of llilirt was dMit ;— nA IIim did T, thy tutor, 
M«k« thy younf tJioagtata acquainted with the grave ; 
While tlUM wert chatlng ttie winf*d butterfly 
ThnMtgh aiy fraea eoana ; or clInMag, a bold suitor, 
Up to the flowere whoae golden progeny 
Mil ravad my dnttered brow la beauQr wave. 



vm. 

. NUN*S WELL, BRIGBAH. 

Tsa eanla arowdlag round this beverage clear 
To Blake their thirst, with reckless hoofs have trod 
^Che encifciing turf into a barren clod ; 
Thro«ch wfaleh the waters creep, then disappear, 
Bora to be loot In Derweat flowing near ; 
Tet, o*er the brink, and round the lianestone-cel 
or a para spring <thv call It «e *' Nun^s WeJI,*^ 
IVaaM that first sUuck by chance ny startled ear) 
A tender spirit broods— tbe pensive shade 
Of ritual honours to this fountain paid 
9j hooded votaries* with saintly cheer ; 
Albeit aft the Virgin-motber mild 
I«ooked down with pixy upon eyes beguiled 
lata cha aheddiag of " too aoft « tear.** 



IX. 
TO AFftlBND 

<«a TBB BAKxa or thb BBKWsirr.) 



Fastob and patriot ! at whoaa %lddlnf lisa 
Theae mndeec walla amid a flock that aeed 
For one who eomes to watch them aad to feed 
A ised abode, keep down p r ae ag efal alghs. 
Threats which the unthinking only can dasptsa, 
Perpltz the church ; but be thou firm,— be true 
To thy flrst hope, aad this good work parsae, 
Tarn aa thoa art A welcome saerifloa 
DoeC thou prepare, whoee sign will be the smoke 
Of thy new hearth : and sooner shall Its wr«aths, 
Mouating while earth her morning incense breathes* 
From wandering fiends of air receive a yoke, 
Aad straightway eeaae to aspire, than God diadala 
Thla huihle trihnta aa lil-tiflMd or vain/ 



M AKT QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

(UJlBata AT TMB MOmH OP THB DBBWBXT, WOBX- 

nfOTea.t) 

Dbab la the fovea, and to the gracea vowed. 
The qoaen drew back the wimple that she wore ; 
And to the throng how touching^ she bowed 
That hailed her landing on the Cumbrian shore ; 
Bright aa a amr (that, from a sombre cloud 
Of ^ne-trea foliage poiaed in air, forth darts, 
When a soft snasmer gala at evening parte 
Tha ghwm that did ila tovelinem enshroud) 

* Attached to the church of Brigham was former- 
ly a chantry, which held a moiety of the manor ; 
«nd la thtt decayed parsonage some vestigee of mo- 
■aatie archheeture are still to be seen. 

t *' The fears and Impatience of Mary were so gieat,** 
aays Robertson, ^ that she got into a fisher-boat, and 
wkb about twenty auendants tended at Workington, 
In rumberland ; and thence she was conducted with 
many marks of respect to Carlisle '* The apartment 
la which the Queaa had slept at Workington Hall 
(where she was received by Sir Henry Curwea aa 
herame her rank and misfortunes) was long preserved, 
mit of respect to her memory, ns she had left it ; and 
««o eannot but regret that some ne c ess a ry alterations 
la tha maaaloB cobM not be aflbctad without ita da- 



8be smiled ; but tiaM, tha old SatBrnlaa aear, 

Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed the airaod, 

With step prelusive to a long array 

Of woes and degradatiotta band In haad. 

Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear 

Stillad by the easaoguined block of Fotheriagay I 



XL 



IN THE CHANNEL BETWEEN THE COAST OF 
CUMBERLAND AND THE ISLE OF MAN. 

RAKOiira tha hetghla of Scawf^ll or Black-eoom, 
In his lone course the shepherd oft will pause, 
And strive to fathom the mysterious laws 
By which the clouds, arrayed In light or gloom. 
On Moaa settle, and the shapes assume 
Of all her peaks and ridges. What he draws 
From sense, faith, reason, fhncy, of the cause 
He will take with hire to the silent tomb : 
Or, by his fire, a child upon Ms knee. 
Haply the untaught philosopher may speak 
Of the strange sight, nor hide his theory 
That satisfies the simple and the meek. 
Blest In their pious ignorance, though weak 
To copa with aagea undevoutly free. 



XIL 



AT BEA OFF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Bold words affimed, In days when faith was streag 

That no adventurer's bark bad power to gain 

These shores if he approached them bent an wrong.; 

For, suddenly up-cotijured from the main. 

Mists rose to hide the land— that search, though toaf 

And eager, might be still pursued In vain. 

O fancy, what an age .was Mot for song ! 

That age, when not by Utes inanimate. 

As BMu believed, the waters were impelled. 

The air controlled, the stars their courses held, 

But element aitd orb on acta did wait 

Of PowerM endued with visible form, instinct 

With will, and to their work by passion linked. 



XUL 



Dbsibs we past illnsioos to recall t 

To reinstate wild fancy would we hide 

Truths whose thick veil science has drawn aside t 

No,— let this age, high as she may, Install 

In her esteem the thirst that wrought man's fall, 

Tha universe is infinitely wide, 

And conquering reason, if self-glorified, 

Can nowhere move uncrossed by some aew wall 

Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone. 

Imaginative faith ! canst overleap. 

In progress towaid the fount of love,— the throne 

Of power, witose ministering spirits records keep 

Of periods fixed, and laws established, U 

Ffeah to exalt than prove ita nothiogi 



XIV. 

ON ENTERING DOUGLAS BAT, ISLE OF MAN. 

** Diguum laude viram Musa vetat mori." 

Thb feudal keep, the bastions of Cohom, 
Even when they rose to check or to repel 
Tides of aggressive war, oft served as well 
Greedy ambition, armed to treat with scorn 
Just limits; but yon tower, whoee smiles adorn 
Thla periloua bay, atands clear of all oflbnoa ; 



mttCKLLAMMBJJM POBIi. 



Blevc work h it of lore and innoMnco, 
A tower nf refiitfe to the else forlorn. 
Spare it, ye wnven, and liA the marine, 
BtruiCKling for life, into itn favinfl; armi ! 
Spnre, loo, the human helpers ! Do they stir 
*Mid your fierce chnrk like men afrnid to die 1 
No, their dr^ad service nerves the heart it waraur 
And tbej are iad by noble Hillabt.* 



XV. 



BY THE SEA-SHORE, ISLE OF MAN. 

WffT Stand we fnzing on the sparkling brine 
With wonder, pmil by its transparency, 
And all-enraptured with its purity ? 
Because the un«tainpd, the clear, the crystalline, 
Have ever in them Howeihiuc of benign ; 
Whether In gt^m, in water, or in sky, 
A sleeping infantas brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine. 
Scarcely the hand forbears to dip its palm 
For beverage drawn as frnm a mountain well : 
Temptation centres in the liquid calm ; 
Our daily raiment seems no obstacle 
To instantaneous plunging in, deep sea ! 
And rcvelliof in long embrace wiili tlier. 



XVI. 



ISLE OF MAN. 

A TOUTH too certain of his power to wade 

On the smooth bottom of this cle^r bright sea, 

To sight so shallow, with a bather's glee 

Leapt from this ruck, and surely, had not aid 

Been near, must suon have breathed out life betrayed 

By fondly trusting to an element 

Fair, and to others more than Innocent; 

Then had sea-nymphs sung dirges for him laid 

In peaceful earth : for, doubtless, be was frank, 

Utterly in himself devoid of guile ; 

Knew not the double-dealing of a smile : 

Nor aught that makes men's promises a blank. 

Or deadly snare : and he survives to bless 

Tbe power tkat saved hin^ in his strange diftreea. 



XVI L 



xvnr. 

BT A RETIRED MARINES, 

(a ra»RD OP THK Airraom.*) 

Fbom early yonth I ploughed the restless main. 

My mind as restless and as apt to change;. 

Through every clime and ocean did I range. 

In hope at length a coaspetence to gain ; 

For poor to sea I went, and poor I still remain. 

Year after year I etmve, but strove in vala. 

And bardiihips manifold did I endure, 

For ibrtane on me never deign'd to smile ; 

Yet I at last a resting-place have found. 

With just enough life's comforts to procure, 

In a snog cove on this our favoured isle, 

A peaceful spot where Nature's gifts abound ; 

Then sure I have no reason to complain, 

Though poor to eea I went, and poor I still renal 



XIX. 

AT B ALA-SAL A, ISLE OF BfAN. 

(aurposKD TO bk wBrrraic bt a fbiend or thb 

AUTDOa.) 

Bbozbr in fortune, but in mind entire 

And eound in principle, I seek repose 

Where ancient trees this convent-pile iocloic,t 

In rum beautiful. When vain desire 

Intrudes on peace, I pray the eternal Sira 

To cast a soul-subduing shade on me, 

A gray-baired, pensive, thankful refugee, 

A shade but with aome sparks of heavenly fire 

Once to these cells vouchsafed^ And when I note 

The old tower's brow yellowed as with tbe beams 

Of Huns^t ever there, albeit streams 

Of stormy weather-stains that semblance wrought, ' 

I thank the silent monitor, and say 

" Shine so, m^y aged brow, at all bouia of the day !** 



XX. 



THE RETIRED MARINE OFFICER, ISLE OF 

MAN. 

Not pangs of grief for lenient time loo keen, 

Grief that devouring waves had caused, nor guilt 

Which they had witnessed, swayed the man who built 

This homestead, placed where nothing could be seen, 

Nought heard of ocean, troubled or serene. 

A tired ship-soldier on paternal land, 

That o'er the channel holds august command. 

The dwelling raised, — a veteran marine; 

Who. In disguot, tui'ned from the neizhbouring sea 

To shun the memory of a listless life 

That hung between two call'ngs. May no strife 

More hurtful here bef>et him, dooro'd, though free, 

Beif-doora'd to worse inaction, till his eye 

Shrink from tbe daily sight of earth and sky ! 

f The TowBR of RcFroB, an om.iment to Douglas 
Bay, was ereried chiefly ihrouffh the humanity and 
aeal of Sir William Hillary : and he alxo was the 
founder of the life-b(iai eitabU^hmenl. at that place; 
by which, under his »uperii)iendence, and often by his 
exertions at the immineui hazard of his own life, many 
paanan and paseengers have been saved. 



TYNWALD HILL. 

0!CCB on tbe top of Tynwaid's formal mound 
(Still marked with green turf circlea narrowing 
Stage above stage) would sit this island's king, 
The laws to promulgate, enrobed and crowned ; 
While compaming the little mount around. 
Degrees and orders stood, each under each : 
Now, like to things within fate's easiest reach, 
The power is merged, the pomp a grave has found. 
Od* with yon cloud, old Siiafell \X that thine eye 
Over three realms may uke its widest range ; 
And let, for them, thy fountains utter strange 
Voices, Iby winds break forth in prophecy, 
If the whole sute must suffer mortal change, 
Like Hona's miniature of sovereignty. 

* This unpretending sonnet Is by a gentleman nearly 
connected with the author, who hopes, as it falls ao 
easy into its piace, that both the writer and the reader 
will excuse ius appearance here. 

t Rushen Abbey. 

i The summit of this mountain is well chosen by 
Cuwiey, ^ the scene of the '' Vinion," in which tbe 
spectral angel discourses with him concerning the go- 
vernment of Oliver t romwull. " I found myself." says 
he, '* on the top of that famous hill in the Island Mona, 
which has the prospect of three great, and not long 
since, most happy, kingdoms. As soon as ever I looked 
upon them, they culled forth the sad representation of 
all the sins and all the miseries that had overwhelmed 
them these twenty years." It is not to he dented ihai the 
changes now in profress. and ih^ passions, and the way 
ill which thev work, strikingly reM-mtile those whiok 
led to the disasters the^ philosophic writer so feelingly 
bewails. Crod grant that tbe resemblance may not be- 
come still more striking as months and years advance ! 



MiMiLLAinoui pomi. 



XXI. 

Dkbpows who will — / heard a voice exclaim, 

^' Though fierce the asuauU, and thatter^d the definee, 

It cannot be that Britain's tocial frame, 

The glorious work of time and proridencei 

Before a flyinir season** rash pretence, 

■hoold fall ; that she, whose Tirtue pat to shame, 

When Europe prostrate lay, the conqueror's aim, 

Should peri«h, self-subverted. Black and dense 

The c'oud is : but brings that a dny of deem 

To liberty 1 Her sun is up tlie while, 

That orb whose beams round Saxon Alfred shone, 

Then lauffh, ye innocent vales ! ye streams, sweep on, 

Nor let one billow of our heaven- blest isle 

Toes in the faoning wind a humbler plume.*' 



XXII. 



IN THE FRITH OP CLITDE, AILSA CRAG. 

(JVLT 17, 1833.) 

SiNCi risen from ocean, ocean tn defy. 

Appeared the eras of Ailsa ; ne'er did morn 

With gleaming lights more gracefully adorn 

His sides, or wreathe'with mist his forehead high*. 

Now, fkintly darkening with the sun's eclipse, 

Btili hi he seen. In lone sublimity, 

Towering above the sea and little ships; 

For dwarfs the tallest seem while sailing by, 

Each for her haven ; with her freight of care, 

Pleasure, or grief, and toil that seldom looks 

Into the secret of to-morrow's fare; 

Though poor, yet rich, without the wealth of boeks. 

Or aught that watchful love to Nature owes 

For her mute powers, fix'd forms, aiid transient shows. 



xxni. 



ON THE FRITH OF CLYDE. 

(tn A STBAM-BOAT.) 

AiaAN ! a single-crested Tenerifie, 
A 8l Helen next— In shape and hue. 
Varying her crowded peaks and ridges blue ; 
Who but must covet a cloud-mat or skiff 
Built for the air, or winged HippogriflT, 
That he might flv, where no one could pursue, 
From this dull monster and her sooty crew ; 
And, like a fod, light on thy topmoet cliff. 
Impotent wish ! which reason would despise 
If the mind knew no union of extremes, 
No narnraj bond between the boldest schemee 
Ambition frames, and heart-humilities. 
Beneath stern mountains many a soft vale lies, 
And lo(\y springs give birth to lowly streanM. 



xxrv. 



ON REVISITING DUNOLLY CASTLE.» 

L8ee p^e. S76.] 

Tbb captive bird was gone : — to cliff or moor 
Perchance had flnwn, delivered by the storm; 
Or he had pined, and sunk to feed the worm : 
Him found we nnc ; but, climbinc a tall tower, 
*rhere saw, impaved with rude fidelity 
Of art mosaic, in a roofless floor, 

* This Ingenious piece of workmanship, as the author 
afterward* learned, had been executed for their own 
amusement by some labourtra employed ahoat the 
piaee. 



An eagle with atfatehad wlage, hat baaadaa 9f^^ 
An eagle that could neither wail nor >oar. 
Efllgiee of the vanished, (shall I dare 
To call thee eo 1) or symbol of past timet, 
That lowering courage, and the eavage deeda 
Thoee timet were proud of, uke thoa too a iharti 
Net undeserved, of the memorial rbymea 
That animate my way where'er it leada 1 



XXV. 



THE DUNOLLY EAGLE. 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliff, he flew ; 
But when a storm, on sea or mountain bred, 
Came and delivered him, alone he sped 
Into the castle-dungeon's darkest mew. 
Now, near his master's house in open view 
He dwells, and hears indignant tempests howl, 
Kennelled and chained. Ye tame donieatic fowl. 
Beware of him ! Thou, saucy cockatoo. 
Look to thy plumage and thy lifis !^The roe. 
Fleet as the west wind, is for Am no quarry ; 
Balanced in ether he will never tarry. 
Eyeing the sea's blue depths. Poor bird ! even so 
Doth man of brother-man a creature make. 
That dinp to slavery for its ewa aad sake. 



XXVL 
CAVE OF BTAFFA. 

Wb saw, hat surely, In the motley crow , 
Not one of us has /</<, the far-famed sight ; 
How eenU we feel it 1 each the other's bllgbt, 
Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loa4. 
O for those motions only that invite 
The ghoet of Fingal to his tuneful cave ! 
By the breeze entered, and wave after wave 
Bodly embosoming the timid light ! 
And by one votary who at will mifht Btan4 
Gazing, and take into his mind and heart 
With undistracted reverence, the effect 
Of those proportions where the Almighty band 
That made the worlds, the sovereign architect, 
Haa deif ned to work aa if w|th huii|an art ! 



3pcva. 

CAVE OF BTAFFA.* 

Thawks for the lessona of this spot— fit eehool 
For the preeumptuoos thoughts that would aselgB 
Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 
And, measuring heaven by earth, woaM ovarmlo 
Infinite power. The pillared vestibule. 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 
Might eeem designed to humble man, when proud 
Of his best workmanship hj plan and tool. 
Down- bearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the atructure's base, 
And flashing upwards to its topmost height, 
Ocean has proved its strength, and of ita grace 
In calms is conscious, finding for his freiffti 
Of softest music some reapooaive plaea. 

* The reader may be tempted to exclaim, " How came 
this and the two following sonnets to be written, after 
the dissatisfaction expreesed in the preceding one 1** 
In fact, at the risk of incurring the reasonable displea- 
sure of the master of the steamboat, the author returned 
to the nave, and explored it under circumstaneee mora 
favourable to thoee imaginative impreesioae, wlUehU 
\m eo wonderfully fitted to make apoo the aliid. 



MIlOlLLiiTBanf roBMi. 



XXVIII. 

CAVE OF STAFFA. 

Tk •hadowy beings, that have riKhta and claima 

In every cell of Fingal's mystie grotf 

Wbeie are je ? Driven or venturing to the spntf 

Our fathers g:!tmp.>e8 caught of your thin framea, 

And, by your mien and bearing, knew your naraea ; 

And they could hear his ghostly song who trod 

Earth, till the flesh lay on bim like a load, 

While he struck hU desolate harp without hopes or alms- 

VanlKhed ye are, but subject to recall; 

Why keep 100 else the Instincts whose dread law 

Buled here of yore, till what men felt they «av, 

Not by black arts but magic natural ! 

If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 

Ton light shapes forth a bard, that shade a chief. 



XXDC. 



FLOWERfl ON THE TOP OF THE PILLARS AT 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE CAVE. 

Ho?t smiled when your nativity was cast. 
Children of summer !• Ye fresh flowers that brav« 
What summer here escapes not, the fierce wave. 
And whole artillery of the western blast, 
Battering the templets front, Its long-drawn nava 
Bniling, as if each moment were their last. 
But ye, bright flowers, on friese and architrave 
Survive, and once again the pile sUnds fast. 
Calm as the universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by spirits pure— 
Sunt and their systems, diverse yet sustained 
In symmetry, and fashioned to endure, 
Unhurt, the assauh of time with ail bis houri, 
As Um suprema ^utifleer ordaiBed. 



XXX. 



On to lona !— What can she afl!brd 

To MS save matter for a thoughtful sigh, 

Heaved over ruin with stability 

In urgent contrast 1 To diflTuse the Wo»d 

(Thy paramount, mighty nature I and time's Lord) 

Her temples rose, 'mid pagan gloom ; but why, 

Even for a moment, baa our verse deplored 

Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their destiny 1 

And when, subjected to a common doom 

Of muUbllity, those fhr-ftimed piles 

Shall disappear from both the sister islet, 

Iona*s saints, forgetting not past days. 

Garlands aliall wear of amaranthine bloom, 

Wbila beavea> vast aaa of voicea cbanta ibelr praiae- 



XXXI. 

lONA. 



(1T?0I« LAHDINO.) 

With eanieat look, to every voynger. 
Some ragged child holds up for sale bia atore 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where onca came monk and nun with geotta iUr, 
Blaasinga to giro, news aak, or suit prafiir. 

* Upon the bead of the eolamna which form the fh>nt 
of the cave, rests a body of decomposed banaltie mat- 
ter, which was richly deeorated with that large bright 
flower, the ox-eypd daisy. The author had noticed 
the same flower growing wiib profusion among the 
boM rocks on the watern ci>ast of the Isle of Man ; 
making a briUbuit aoBtraat wiih tbeir black and gioony 
aurfaoia. 



Bat ae« yon aaat'trini dMnh, a grataAd apack 
Of novelty amid this sacred wreck- 
Nay spare thy scorn, haughty ptailooopbor ! 
Fallen though she be, this glory of the weal, 
Still on her sons the beama of mercy abina ; 
And ** bop«^ perhaps mora heavenly bright tbna 
A grace b^ thee unsought and unpoaaeat, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture more dlvtaa 
Shall gild thetr paaaage to etamal roat*** 



ZXXIL 



THE BLACK STONES OF lONA. 



[Sea Martinis Voyage among th« W< 



filaa.] 

Hama on their knees men awora: the stooea ware Mack, 

Black In the people's minds and words, yet th«y 

Were at that time, as now, In colour gray. 

But what is colour, if upon the nek 

Of conscience aouls are placed by deeds that lack 

Concord with oatbal What difihr night and day 

Then, when before the peijured on bla way 

Hell opena. and the heavens In vengeanca crack 

Above hia head uplifted In vain prayer 

To saint, or fiend, or to the Godhead whom 

He had insulted— peasant, king, or thana. 

Fly where the culprit nay, gaih meets a doom ( 

And, fkx>m invisible worlds at need laid bara. 

Come links for aodal order'a awAU chain. 



xxxin. 

HonnwAKD we torn. Isle of Columba's call. 

Where Christian piety's aoul-ebeariog apark 

(Kindled from heaven between the light and dark 

Of time) sbone like tlie BBoming-atar, fkrewell 1— 

Remote St. KUda, art tbon viaibia 1 

No— but farewell to thee, beloved aea-mark 

For many a voyage made in fhocy*s bark, 

When, with more hues than in the rainbow dwell 

Tbon a mysterions Intarconrae doat hold; 

Extracting from clear skies and air serene, 

And out of sun-bright wavea, a lucid veil, 

That thickens, spreads, and, mingling fl>M with PM, 

Makes known, when thou no longer canat be 

Thy whMeahont, to warn the approaching anil. 



GREENOCK. 

Per me at va nella Cltti dolenta. 

FFs tmve not pnaaed into a dolafal city, 
We who were led to-day down a grim dall. 
By some too boldly named ** tlia Jawa of HoU :** 
Where be the wretched onaa, the aighta for pity t 
Tlieae crowded streets reaonnd no plaintive ditqr. 
As from the hive wbesa beca in aummer dwoU, 
Borrow paema here axcludad ; and that knaU, 
It neither damps the gay, nor cheeks the wiuy. 
Too busy mart ! thua farad it with old Tyre, 
Wboae merchaou princaa were, whoaa decka wen 

thronea : 
Soon may the punctnai aea in vain reapira 
Tb aerve iby need. In union with that Clyde 
Whose nursling current brawla o'er moaay 8toiiaa» 
The poor, the lonely herdaman'a Joy and prida. 



are ndoptad 

a oonvoj 
•I kill 



• The four laat llnea of thia 
from a well known sonnet of Roswl. 
the anthof^ liNttaf better then aay 
eould de. 



imetlLAiiioui Fonft. 



aoit 



^tnmm !** laJd astripllnf, pointing with meet ptide 
To#Brda n low roof with frften trees balf concealed, 
** It MoMfiel farm ; and ibat'i the very field 
WiMni Burm ploughed op the daisj.'* Far and wide 
A plain below stretched sea-ward, irhile, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the peaks of Arran rose; 
And, by that simple notice, the repoee 
Ot earth, akj, sea, and air, was riTifled. 
deueath " the raodoin bield of clod or stone,** 
llyriada of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near tlia lark*s nest, and la their natural hour 
ttave passpd away, leas happy than the on* 
That by the unwilifilt ploughshare died to prove 
Ttaa fpdar akaim of poetry and love. 



XXXVI. 

FANCY AND TRADITTON. 

Thb lovers tooli within this ancient grove 
l*belr last embraca ; beside thAse crystal spring! 
Itie hermit saw the angel spread his winp 
For instant flight ; the sage io yon alcove 
Bate musing ; on that bill tbe bard would rova, 
Not Biute, where aow tbe linnet only siaga: 
llias every where to truth tradition clings, 
Or fincy localises powers we love. 
Were only bislory licensed to Ukr nott 
Of tbiaiB gone by, her meagre monnmenta 
Woald ill snfliee for psraons and events : 
l*bere is an ampler paga for man to qaolai 
A readier boolt of maailWd eontenta, 
■indied aUkt in paJaee and in coc 



XXlVII. 

THE HlVER EDEN, CUMBERLAND. 

Eraw! till now thy beauty bad I viewed 
By glimpaea only, and confess with shame 
That verse of mine, whatever its varying mood, 
Repeats but once the sound of thy sweet naAe ; 
Tet fetched from paradise* that honour came, 
Rightfully borne ; for nature gives tbee flowers 
That have no rivale among British boWers ; 
And thy bold rocks are worthy of tlieir fame. 
Measuring thy course, fair stream ! at length I pay 
To my life*B neighbour dues of neighbourhood ; 
But I have traced tb^ oa thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by the thought restrained 
That things (kr off sre tolled for, while a good 
Not aoofht, beeansa too near, is aaldon gained. 



Be patiently ; and" tbrongfr one hand haa spread 
A touch so tender for the invensate child, 
Earth** lingering love to parting reconciled. 
Brief parting — for the itpirit is all but fled ! 
That we, who contemplate the turns of life 
Through this still medium, are consoled and cheeretf ; 
Feel with the mother, think the severed wife 
Is less to be lamented than revered ; 
And own that art, trluro».hant over strifb 
And pain, hath powers to eternity endeared. 



XXXVIII. 
HONITMENT OF MRS HOWARD, BT NOLLEKINB, 

fit WBTBBEAL CBUacS, MBAft COBBT, OW TMS •▲»Xa 

OP TBS Bocn. 

BTBBTctftB OB the dying mother's Tip, Nes dead 
Her Bew-bom babe, dire issue of bright hope ! 
Bat senlpcure here, with tbe divinest scope 
Of InminoBS fUth, lieawnBrtrd bath raised that head 

* It Is to be flM?ed that tliera Is more of the poat than 
tke sound etymologist in this derivation of tha nasse 
Eden. On tbe western coast of Cumberlsnd is a rivu 
let which enters the sea at Rfnreftbv, known also in the 
■eighbourhond by tbe name of Eden. May not the 
latter syllable enme from the word Dean, a 9»lUf ? 
Langdale, near Amfcleside, Is by the inhabitants called 
Langden, The former nyllnble occurs i>i the name 
Baanont, a principal fbeder of the Eden ; and the stream 
WMdi Bawa, wteB Ika tida la ool|BvBr CaitBMl Banda, 
la called tbe Ea. 



XXXIX. 

TKAKQtriLLirr ! the sovereign aim wert tboa 
In heathen schools of pliilocopblc lore ; 
Beart-stricken by stern destiny of yore 
The tragic muse thee served with thoughtful vow; 
And what of hope Elysian could allow 
Was fondly seised by sculpture, to restore 
Peace to the mourner's soul ; t>ut he who wore 
Tbe crown of thorns around his bleeding brow 
Warmed our sad being with his glorious light : 
Then arts, Which still had drawn a softening gracB 
From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 
Communed with that idea face to face ; 
And move around it now as planets run. 
Each in iu orbit, round the cenual sun. 
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NUNNERY. 

Tbk floods are roused, and will not soon be weary • 

Down from the Pennine Alps* bow fiercely sweep* 

CmooLiN, the sUtely Eden's tributary ! 

He raves, or through some moody passage creep# 

PloUing new mischief— out again be leaps 

Into broad light, and sends, through regions airy. 

That voice which soothed the nuns while on tbe 

steeps 
They knelt in prayer, or sang to blissful Mary. 
That onion ceased : then, cleaving easy walks 
Through crags, and smoothing paths beset with danger,- 
Came studious taste ; and many a pensive stranger 
Dreams on the banks, and to the river ulks. 
What change shall happen next to Nunnery Dellt 
Canal, and viaduct, and railway, tell ! t 



XLT. 
STBAMBOATB, VIADUCTB, AND RAILWAYB; 

Motions and means, on land and sea at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this. 

Shall ye, by poets even, be Judged amim ! 

Nor shall your presence, howsoe'er it mar 

The loveliness of Natnre, prove a bar 

To the mind*s gaining that prophetic sense 

(tf future change, that point of vision whence 

Hay be discovered what In soul ye are. 

In spite of all that beauty may disown 

Tu your harsh features. Nature doth embraea 

Her lawful ofl!spring in man's artj and time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o*ar hie brother spaoa,- 

Accepts from your bold hands tbe proflbred croww 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublima. 

•The chain of Crossfell, which parts Cumberland 
and Westmoreland from Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. . _,. 

t At Corby, a few miles below Nunnery, tbe Eden 
Is crofSf-d by a magnificent viaduct; and another of 
these works is thrown over a deep glen or ravin* 
at a very short disunca from tha main strr 
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LowTSKK ! in thy ni^Mtic pile arc set* 

Cathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord 

With the baronial caitle*s sterner mien ; 

Union ■ignificant of Ood adored, 

And chartere won and guarded by the awor^ 

Of ancient honour; whence that goodly state 

Of polity which wise men Tenerate, 

And will maintain, if God hie help afford. 

Hourly the democratic torrent iwellfl ; 

For airy promiaea and hopes suborned 

The strength of backward-looking thoogbta la acoraed. 

^all if ye must, ye towers and pinnaelea, 

With what ye symbolise, auibentie story 

Will say, y disappeared with England's glory ! 



Which be forbeara again to look upon ;' ' 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 

The work of fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, sllppinc in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 

If thought and love desert us, from that day 

L«t us break off" all commerce with the mune; 

With thought and love companions of our way. 

Whatever the senses take or may refuse, 

The raind*s internal heaven shall shed her dewa 

Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 



XLnt 



TO THB EARL OF LONSDALE • 

*' MagiatratuB indicat vinim.'* 

LowaDALB ! it were unworthy of a guest, 
Whose heart with gratitude to thee inclines, 
If be should apeak, by fancy touched, of signs 
On thy abode harmoniously imprest, 
Yet be unmoved with wishes to attest 
How in thy mlmT and moral frame agree' 
Fortitude and that Christian charity 
Which, filling, consecrates the human brcaat. 
And if the motto on thy 'scutcheon teach - 
With truth, " Thb iiaoi8tract aHows the maw ;" 
that aearching teat thy public course has stood; 
As will be owned alike by bad and good. 
Soon aa the measuring of life's little span 
Slwll placa thy virtues out of anvy*a reach. 



XLIV. 
to CORDELIA If- 



HALLSTBADS, VLLSWATBK. 

Npir In the mhies beyond the western main, 
Tou tell me, Delia! was the metal sought, 
Wbich a fine ski^ll, of Indian growth, has wrought 
Into this flexible yet faithful chain ; 
Hor is It silver of romantic Spain 
Ton say, but from Helvellya's depths was brought. 
Oar own domestic mountain. Thing and thought 
Mix atrangely ; trifles light, and partly vain. 
Can prop, aa yon have learnt, our nobler being : 
Tea, lady, while about your neck la wound 
(Tour caaual glance oft meeting) thia bright eord. 
What witchery, for pure giOs of inward aeeing, 
Lurks in it, memory's helper, fancy's lord, 
Forpracious tremblinga ih your bhsom fouhif! 



XLV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Hoar eweet It la with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be thnre or ..«.«, 

While a fair regfon round the traveller lies 

*Tbla aonnat waa written immediately after eei^ 
tain trials, which took plar4S at the Cumberland Aa- 
aixea, when tlie Earl of Lonsdale, in consequence 
•f repeated and long continued attacks upon his cha- 
lacter, through the local press, had thought it right 
to prosecute the conductors and proprietors of three 
feveral Joumala. A verdict of libel waa givan In 
one case ; and In the others, the pmseeutions were 
Withdrawn, upon the IndividuaN r^ractlng and dis- 
avowing the charges, expressing regrtt that they had 
Wen made, and praniaiJBf la abaltia fraiB tka like 



LINES 

WaiTTia IN THB ALBDII OF THB COtTHTBaS 01 

Nov. 5. 1834. 

Laot : a pen, perhaps, with thy regard. 

Among the favoured, favoured not the least. 

Left, *mid the records of this book inscribed, 

Deliberate traces, registers of thought 

And feeling, suited to the place and time 

That gave them birth :--montb« passed, aodatUlthia' 

hand-. 
That had not been too timid to imprint 
Words which the virtues of thy lord inspired, 
Was yet not bold enough to write of thee. 
And why that scrupulons reserve? In sooth 
The blameless cause lay in the theme itself. 
Flowerb are there many that delight to strive 
With tbe sharp wind, and seem to court the shower, 
Tet are by nature carelees of the sun 
Whether he shine on them or not ; and some. 
Where'er he moves along the unclouded sky. 
Turn a broad front full on his flattering beama: 
Others do rather from their notice shrink, 
Loving the dewy shade.—a humble band. 
Modest and sweet, a progeny of earth. 
Congenial with thy mind and character^ 
High- bom AufuaU ! 

Towers, and stately groves ! 
Bear witness for me; ihou, too, mounuin-stream, 
From thy* mo8| secret haunts : and ye, parterres, 
Which she is plea:«lg9 and proud ta call her owa ; 
Witneas how oft upon my noble friend 
Mute ofl^erings, tribute ft-om an inward senso 
Of admiration and respectful love. 
Have waited, till the afTcctions could no more 
Endure that silence, arid broke out in song; 
Snatchea of music taken up and dropt- 
Like those self-solacing, those under noteti 
Trilled by the redbreast, when autumnal leavea 
Are thin upon the hough. Mhie, only mine. 
The pleasure was, and no one heard the pralae, 
Checked, in the moment of its ieauf cheeked* ; 
And reprehended by a fancied Ji^Uh 
From the pure qualities that called it forth. 

Thus virtue lives debarred from virtue'a mead ; 
ThuB, lady, is ratirednees a veil 
That, while it only spreads a aofteniog cham' 
O'er features looked at by discemiag tyn, 
Hides half their beauty from the commoa gaze; 
And thusy even on the exposed and breezy hiU 
Of lofty station, female goodness walks. 
When aide by side with lunar gentleneas. 
As In a cloiater. Yet the grateful poor 
(Such the immunitiea of low eAate, 
Plain nature's enviable privilege, 
Her aacred recompeoce for many wants) 
Open their hearts before thee, pouring ooC 
All that they think and feel, with tears of Joy ; 
And benedictions not unheard in heaven : 
And friend in the ear of friend, where apaach it tntf' 
To follow trath, li aloyuett m thay. 
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Then let the book roeolfe in these pronpt lloee 
A Just memorial ; and thine eyea content 
To read that they, who mark thy courae, behold 
A life decliilBf with the golden light 
Of Bummer, in the leaion of sere leavei ; 
Bee cheerfulness undamped by stealing time ; 
Bee studied kindness flow with easy stream, 
Illustrated with inborn courtesy; 
And an habitual disregard of self 
Balanced by vigilance for others* weal. 

And shall the verse not tell of lighter gifte 
With these ennobling attributes conjoined 
And blended, in peculiar harmony, 
By youth's surviving spirit 1 What agile grace ! 
A nymph-Uke liberty. In nymph -like form, 
Beheld with wonder ; whether floor or path 
Thoo tread, or on the managed steed art borne, 
Fleet as the shadows, over down or field. 
Driven by strong winds at play among the eleuda. 

Yet one word more— one farewell word— a wish 
Which came, but it has passed into a prayer, 
That, as thy sun in brightness is declining, 
80, at an hour yet distant for their sakes 
Whose tender love, here Altering on the way 
Of a diviner loVe, will be forgiven,— 
80 may it set In peace, to rise j^gaia 
For everlasting glory won by faith. 



THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

List, ye who para by Lyulph^s tower* 

At eve; bow softly then 
Doth Aira-fisrce, that torrent hoarse, 

Speak from the woody glen ! 
Fit music for a solemn vale ! 

And holler seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale, 

Embodied in the souad. 

Not fkr from that fair site whereoo 

The pleasure-house is reared. 
As story says, in antique days, 

A stem-brow'd hoase appeared; 
Foil to a jewel rich in light 

There set, and guarded well ; 
Cage for a bird of pliimnge bright, 
Sw4J^l-voiccd, nor wishing for a flight 

Beyond her native dell. 

To win this 'briffbt bird from her cage, 

To make this gem their own, 
Came barons bold, with store of gold, 

And knights of high renown ; 
But one sbe priaed, and only one; 

Sir Ei^lainoro was he ; 
Full happy seasfm, when was known, 
Yc dales and hills ! to you alone 

Their mutual loyalty — 

Known chiefly, Aira ! to thy gisn, 

Thy brook, and bowers of holly ; 
Where passion caught what nature taught. 

That all but love is folly ; 
Where fact with fancy stooped to play, 

Doubt came not, nor regret ; 
To trouble hours that winged their way. 
As if through an immortal day 

Whose sun could never set. 



♦ A plcn::iirc hoii-^f }*iiilt I»y ihf lafo Dukr r.f Noifolk 
Mpon thcbank?! of (llbw.-jiir. FoRce i< the word mvd 
••I ihc Lake District lor VVaier-fall. 
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But la old tifflot loTe dwelt not long 

Sequestered with repose; 
Beet throve the fire of chaste desire, 

Fanned by the beeaib of foes. 
" A conquering lance is beauty's test, 

And proves the lover trae ;** 
80 spake Sir EgiamorO) and pressed 
The drooping Emma to bis breast, 

And looked a blind adieu. 

They parted.— Well with him it fared 

Through wide-spread regions errant ; 
A knight of proof in love's behoof. 

The thirst of fame his warrant : 
And she her happiness can build 

On woman's quiet hours ; 
Though faint, compared with spear and shield, 
The solace beads and masses yield. 

And needle work and flowers. 

Yet blest was Emma when she heard 

Ber champion's praise recounted ; 
Thoagh brain would swim, and eyes grow dim. 

And high her blushes mounted ; 
Or when a bold hemic lay 

She warbled from full heart : 
Delightful blossoms for the May 
Of absence ! but they will not stay. 

Bom only to depart. 

Hope wanes with her, while lustra fllla 

Whatever path he chooses; 
*^Aa if his orb, that owns no curb. 

Received the light hers loses. 
He cogies not back ; an ampler space 

Requires for nobler deeds ; 
Ho ranges on from place to place. 
Till of his doinp is no trace 

But what her fancy breeds. 

His fame may spread, but in the past 

Her spirit finds its centre ; 
Clear sight she has of what he was. 

And that would now content her. 
" Still is he my devoted knight 1" 

The tear in answer flows ; 
Month falls on month with heavier weight ;' 
Day sickens round her, and the night 

Is empty of repose. 

In sleep she sometimes walked abroad. 

Deep sighs with quick words blending, 
Like that pale queen whose haads arc seen 

With fancied spots contending ; 
But the is innocent of blood, — 

The moon is not more pure 
That shines aloft, while through the wood 
She tbrids her way, the sounding flood 

Her melancholy lure ! 

While 'mid the fern-brake sleeps the doe, 

And owls alone are waking, 
In while arrayed, glides on the maid. 

The downward pathway takiag. 
That leads her to the torrent's side 

And to a holly bower ; 
By whom on this still night descried t 
By whom in that lone place espied 1 

By thee. Sir Eglamore ! 

A wandering Ghost, so thinks the Knight, 

His coming step has thwarted, 
Beneath the boughs that heard their vows,* 

Within who(>e shade they parted. 
Hush, hush, the busy sleeper see ! 

Perplexed her Angers seem, 
As if they from the holly tree 
Creen twiga would pluck, n!< rnj "y 

Flung from hit to the •^tr'^ani. 
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What means th« sp«etre 9 Wbf in^eat 

To violate the tree, 
Tbouglii Eglamore, bj whick I swore 

Uofadins constanoyl 
Here am I, and to-inorrow*a ean, 

To her I left, nhall prove 
That blifls is ne*or so surely won 
As when a circuit has been ran 

Of valour, truth, and tore. 

80 from the spot whereon ho stood, 

He moved with stealthy pace ; 
And, drawing nigh, with his living eye. 

He recogniBcd the face ; 
And Whispers caught, and speeches fliMR, 

Some to the green-leaved tree, 
Some muttered to the torrent-fail, — 
" Roar on, and bring him with thy CAM; 
1 heard, and so may he !'* 

Soul shattfired was the knight, ner kaew 

If Emma's ghost it were. 
Or boding shade, or if the maid 

Her very self stood there. 
He touched, what followed who shall ttlll 

The soft touch snapped the thread 
Of slamber^shrieliing back she fell, 
And the stream whirled her down tkt dell 

Along its foaming bed. 

Tn plunged the knight ! whes en fiite pBVl 

Tho rescued maiden lay, 
Her eves grew bright with bHssfal light, 

Con fusion pasfspd away ; 
She hcnrd, ere to the throne of grace 

Her faithful spirit flew. 
His voice ; beheld his speaking face, 
And, dyinj;, from his own embrace, 

Fhe felt that he was true. 

l?o was he reconciled to life : 

Rrief words may speak the rest ; 
Within tho dell he built a cell. 

And there was sorrow's guest ; 
In hermit's weeds repose he found, 

From vain temptations free ; 
Reside the torrent dwelling— bound 
By one deep beart-controlling sound. 

And awed to piety. 

Wild stream of Aira, hold thy course, 

Nor fear memorial lays, 
Where clouds that spread in solemn shade, 

Are edged with golden rays ! 
Dear art thou to the light of Heaven, 

Thou!;h minister of sorrow ; 
Sweet is tby voice at pensive even ; 
And thou, in lovers' hearts forgiven, 

Shall take thy place with Yarrow ! 






TO- 



rroR Tnc birth of naa riasT-aoaii child, 

MARCH, 1833. 

••Turn porro puer, nt sa?vi8 projectus ab undis 
Navita ; nudus humi jacet," &c.— Lijcretics. 

LiKK a shipwrcck'd sailor tost 
By rough waves on a perilous coast, 
J^ies the babe, in helplessness 
And in tenderest nakedness, 
Flung by labouring nature foilh 
Upon the murcies of the earth. 
Can its cyrs beseech? no more 
Thnn the hands are free to impk>re : 



Voice hit servei Ibr one brief cry. 
Plaint was it 1 or prophecy 
Of sorrow that will surely come 1 
Omea of man's grievooa do«flM 

But, O mother ! Iiy the closo 
Duly granted to thy throes ; 
By the silent thanks now tendinf 
Incense-like to Heaven, dracenduig. 
Now to mingle and to move 
With the gush of earthly love. 
As a debt to that frail creature. 
Instrument of struggling nature 
For the blissful calm, the peace 
Known hut to this mu release ; 
Can the f itying spirit doubt 
That for human-kind sprinp out 
From the penalty a sense 
Of more than mortal recompenee 1 

As a floating summer cleni, 
Though of gorgeous drapery proud. 
To the sun-burnt traveller, 
Or the stooping labourer, 
Ofttimes makes its bounty know! 
By its shadow round him thrown; 
So, by chequerings of sad ckeer, 
Heavenly guardians, brooding near. 
Of their presence tell— too bright 
Haply for corporeal sight ! 
Ministers of grace divine 
Feelingly their brews incline 
OVr this seeming castaway 
Breathing, in the light of day. 
Something like the fnintcst breath 
That has power to baffle deaths 
BeautlAil, while verf weakness 
Captivates like passive meeluieei! 

And, sweet mother ! under wamftt 
Of the universal Parent, 
Wlw repays in season duo 
Them who have, tike thee, keea trat 
To the filial chain let down 
From his everlasting throne, 
Angels hovering round thy cou^ 
With their softest whispers vouch. 
That, whatever griefS may fret. 
Cares entangle, sins beset 
This thy first-born, and with tears 
Stahk her cheek in future years. 
Heavenly succour, not denied 
To the babe, whate'er betide, ^«. 
Will to the woman be supplied!^ 

Mother ! blest be thy calm ease ; 
Blest the starry promises. 
And the Armament benign 
Hallowed be it, where they shine ! 
Yes, for them whose souls have scope 
Arap*e for a wingud hope. 
And can earthward bend an ear 
For needful listening, pledge is here, 
That, if Ihy new-bom charge shall tread 
In thy footsteps, and be led 
By that other guide, whoso light 
Of manly virtues, mildly bright, 
Gave him first the wiHhed-for part 
In thy gentle virgin hcan. 
Then, amid the storms of life 
Prcsignificd by that dread strife 
Whence ye have ercaped together, 
She may look for serene weather ; 
In all trials sure to find 
Comfort for a faithful mind ; 
Kindlier issues, holier rest. 
Than even now await her prest. 
Conscious nursling, to thy breast ! 
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Her ground-^owera •hrink, afinid of 

Tbeir meek beads to the oipphig tti', 

Which je feel not, happy pair! 

Sunk into a kindly ileep. 

We, meanwhile, onr hopo will keep ; 

And if time leainied with adverM change 

(Too busy fear !) shall croes its range, 

Whatsoever check they bring, 

Anxious duty hindering, 

To like hope our prayers will cHng. 



"Thus, while the ruminating spirit feete 
Upon each home-event as life proceeds. 
Affections pure and holy in their source 
Gain a fresh impulse, run a livelier connw^ 
Hopes that within the father's heart prevail. 
Are in the experienced ^andsire's slow to Aiil ; 
And if the harp pleased bis gay youth, it rings 
To his grave touch with no unready strings. 
While thoagbts press on, and feelings overflow, 
And quick wordd round bim fall like flakes of inm. 

Thanks to the powers that yet maintain their iway, 
And have renewed the tributary lay. 
Tmths of the heart flock in with eager pace, 
And VAMCT greets them with a fond embrace ; 
Bwift as the riain? sun bis beams extends 
8he shoots the litiin<!6 forth to distant friends ; 
Their gifts she haih (deemed precious, as they prove 
For the unconscious bnbe an unbelated love !) 
But from this peaceful centre of delight 
Vague synpatliics have ur^ed her to take flight 
She rivals the fleet swallow, making rings 
In the smooth lake where'er he dips bis wings: 
— Rapt into upper regions, like the bee 
That sucks from mouniain heath her honey fc9 ; 
Or like the wnibling lark intent to shroud 
His head in sunbeams er a bowery cloud. 
She soars — and here and there her pinions rest 
On proud towerss, like t'lis bumble cottage, blest 
WMi a new visitant, an infant guest — 
Towers where red streamers flout the breezy sky 
In pomp foreseen by her creative eye, 
IVhen feasts tfihall crowd the hall, and steeple bells 
Glad proclamation make, and heights and deUs 
Catch the blithe qpsic as it sinks or swells ; 
And harboured i^liip^, whoHe pride is on the sea, 
Shall hoist their topmost flags in sign of glee, 
Honouring the hope of noble ancestry. 

But who (though neither reekonini IMI ftselgned 
Bj aature, nor reviewing in the mind 
The track that was, and is, and most be, worn 
With weary feet by all of womkn botn) — 
Shall now by such a gift with joy be moved. 
Nor feel the fuln^s of that joy reproved Y 
Not be, whose last fuiot memory will command 
The truth that Ciiiain was his native land ; 
Whose infant soul was tutored to confide 
In the clesiL«od fuiih for whicli her martyrs died ; 
Whope boyish car tlie vi>ice of her renown 
With rapture thrilled ; v^lioso youth revered the erown 
Of Gaxon libcriy Umt Allrod wore, 
AlTrcil, dear balie, thy great progenitor! 
—Not he, who ircirn lior incllowwd practice drew 
Ilis Focial eeiiftc of ju^t, nnd fair, and true ; 
And saw, iherenfter, on the soil of Franco 
Rash polity berin her maniac dance, 
Fouudctions broken up, the deeps run wi'd. 
Nor grieved to !««^o, 'himself nut Mnbcgtnled) — 



Woke ftom the dream^ Ibe dreamer to upbraid, 

And learn how eaaguine expectations fade 

When novel trusts by folly are betrayed,— 

To see presnmption, turning faie, refrain 

From ftirthcr havec, but repent in vain,— 

Good aims lie down, and perish in the road 

Where guilt had urged them on, with ceaseless goad 

Till undiscriminating min swept 

The land, and wrong perpetual vlgHaliept; 

With proof before Jier that on public ends 

Domestio xJawt 4ltiUy depends. 

Can such a one, dear babe ! though glad and proad 
To weleoBse thee, repel the fears that crowd 
Into bis English breast, and spare to quHke 
Not for his own, but for thy innocent sake ? 
Too late->or, should the providence of God 
Lead, through blind ways by sin and sorrow trod, 
justice and peaoa to a seeare abode, 
Too Hoon — thon com'st into this breathing world ; 
Ensigns of mimic outrage are unfurled. 
Who shall preserve or prop the tottering realm ? 
What hand suffice to govern the state-helm 1 
If, in the aims of men, the surest te«it 
^f good or bad (whate'er bo 8ous!tt for or profcsl) 
Lie in the means required, or ways ordained, 
For compassing the end, else never gained ; 
Tet governors and govern M both are blind 
To this plain truth, or fling it to the wind ; 
If to expedience principle must bow ; 
Past, future, shrinking up beneath the incuuibsnt new 
If cowardly concession still must feed 
The thirol<»for power in men who ne'er concede ; 
If generous loyalty must stand in awe 
Of subtle treason, with his mask of law ; 
Or with bravado insolent and bard. 
Provoking punishment, to win reward; 
If oi&ce help the fhctious to coni>pire. 
And they who should extin«;(iish, fan the Are— 
Then, will the sceptre be a straw, thu crc.wa 
Sit loosely, like the thistle's erist of down ; 
To be blown ofl* at will, by power that spares it 
In cunning patience, from the head that wears it. 

Lost people, trained to theoretic feud ; 
Lost above all, fe labouring multitude ! 
Bewildered whether ye, by slanderous tongues 
Deceived, mistake calamities for wrongs ; 
And over fancied usurpations brood, 
Oflanapping at revenge in sullen mood; 
Or, from long stress of real iojurics fly 
JTo desperation for a remedy ; 
in bursts of outrage spread your judgments wide. 
And to your wrath cry out, '* Be thou our guide ;'* 
Or, bound by oaths, come forth to tread earth's floor 
In marshalled thousands, darkening street and moor 
With the worst shape mock-patience ever wore ; 
Or, to the giddy top of self-esteem 
By flatterers carried, mount into a dream 
Of boundless suffrage, at whose sage behest 
Justice shall rule, disorder be eupprest. 
And every man sit down as plenty's guest ! 
— O for a bridle bitted with remorse 
To stop your leaders in their headstrong course ! 
Oh may the Almighty scstter with his graco 
These mists, and lead ycu in a safer place, 
By paths no human wisdom can foretrace ! 
May he pour round you, from worlds far above 
Mau's feverish passions, liis pure light uf love, 
That quietly restores the natural mcin 
To hope, and makes truth willing to be scon ! 
Else shall your blood-stained hands in frenzy reap 
Fields gaily sown when promises were cheap. 
Why is the past belied with wicked art. 
The future made to play so false a part. 
Among a people famed for strength of mind. 
Foremost in freedom, noblest of mankind ? 
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We oct u ir w« joyed U ih* attf tuM 

Btorms make in ritinf, Talued In lh« moon 
Nought but her changM. Thoa, unrrateful nadoD ! 
If thou peraiit, and.jidiirning modoradon, 
Spread for tbysalf the anarea of tribitlatioi, 
Wbom, than, riialt meaknaaa guard 1 What aaving 

aklU 
Lie in forbearance, atrength in standing atill 1 
^Soon shall <lkt widow (for the ajt^ed of tine 
Nought equals when the hours ara^WIihtc# with citee) 
Widow, or wife, in>piore on Iw iiiu law kaee, 
From him who Judged her lord, a like decree ; 
The skies will weep o'er old men desolate : 
Ye little-ones ! Earth shudders at your fate, 
Outcasts and homelcas orphans 

But turn, mj aoul, and from the sleeping pair 
Learn thou the beauty of Omniscient care ! 
Be strong in faith, bid anxious thoughts lie atill ; 
Beck for the good and cherish it—the ill 
Oppose, or beai with a submlssiva will. 



Ir this great world of joy and pain 

BevoWe in one sure track ; 
If freedom, set, will rise again* 

And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Wo to the purblind crew who fUl 

The heart with each day*s cara; 
Nor gain, from past or future, aklU 

To bear, and to forbear! 



BONNET.* 

pOMPOSXD A.FTIR XKADIKO A KIWiPAPIft OP TBB DAT. 

" Pboplb ! your chains are seTertog link by link ; 
Boon shall the rich be levelled down— the poor 
Meet them halfway.** Vain boast ! for these, the more 
They thus would ris«|- must low and lower sink 
Till, by repenUBce stuag, tbsy fear to think ; 
While all He prostrate, save the tyrant few 
Bent in quick turns each other to undo, 
And mix the poison, they themselves must drink. 
Mistrust thyself, vain country! cease to cry, 
** Knowledge will save me from the threatened wo.** 
For, if than other rash ones sore thou know, 
Tct on presumptuous wing as fiir would fly 
Abofe thy knowledge as they dared to go, 
Thou wilt provoke a heavier penalty. ' 



LOVING AND LIKING : 

IRaXOULAE VBR8XS, 

ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 

[In the preceding pnges are three piecea addrassad 
to Children .—the following, a few lines excepted, is 
by the eam« Writer : and, as It belongs to the same 
unassuming class of compositions, she has been pre- 
Tailed upon to couseut to its publication.] 

Thbrk*8 more in words than I can teach ; 
Yet listen, child !— I would not preach ; 
But only give some plain directions 
To guide your speech and your afTeclIons. 
Bay not you love a roasted fowl, 
But you may love a screaming owl, 
And, if you con, the unwieldy toad 
That crawls from his secure abode 
Within the mossy garden wall 
When eveniag dews begin to fall. 

• This Sonnet oug!»t to have followed No VII. in 
Ibc' KricH (,( l53l, but was omitted by mistake. 



Oh mark tha btMHt^tf Mf eya i 

What wonders in that circle lie! 

So clear, ao bright, our Ikthers atid 

He wears a jewel in hia head ! 

And when, upon some showery dajv 

Into a path or p«blic way 

A fVog leapa oat from bordering grasa, 

Stattling the timid aa they pass, 

Do yon obserra him, and endeavour 

To take the intruder into favour ; 

Learning from him to find a reason 

For a light heart in a dull aeaaon. 

And you may love him in the pool. 

That ia for him a happy school. 

In which he awims, as taught by natara» 

A pattern for a human creature, 

Glancing amid the water bright, 

And aending upward sparkling light. 

Nor blush if cl'9t your heart be stealinf 

A love for ibinga that have no feeling : 

The spaMig** first rose, by you espied. 

May fill your breast with joyful pride ; 

And you may leva the strawberry flower. 

And love the strawberry in its bower ; 

But when the fruit, ao often praised 

Far beauty, to your lip is raised, 

■«y not you love the delicate treat, 

But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat 

Long nay you love your pensioner mouso, 

Though one of a tribe that torment the houao : 

Nor dialike for her cruel sport the cat. 

That deadly foe of both raonae and rat ; 

Remember she followa the la# of her kind. 

And inatinct ia neither wayward nor blind. 

Then think of her l»eautiful gliding form. 

Her tread ihat would not crush a worm, 

Aad ber soothing uong by the Winter fire, 

BqA as the dying tbrob of the lyre.' 

I would not circumscribe your love : 
It may soar with the eagle and brood With the dova. 
May pierce the earth with the patient mole. 
Or track the hedgehog to his hole. 
Loving and liking are the solace of life, 
They foster all joy, and extinguish all strife. 
You love your father aad your mother. 
Your grown-up and your baby brother; 
You iove your sister, and your friends, 
And countless blessings which God sende ; 
And while thaaa right aflbctiona pUj, 
You liv$ each moment of your day ; 
Thaf lead you on to full content, 
^And iikinp f^esh and inaoceotf 
That store the mind, the memory feed. 
And pnNnpt to many a gentle deed : v 

But liking* oome, and pass away ; 
'TIS lov* that remains till our latest day : 
Our hanvenvard g;uide is holy love, 
And it will be our bliss with saints above. 



BT. BEES, ^ 

aUOOXSTBO 

IN A BTEAM-BOAT OFF BT. BEES' HEADS, 

OH TBB COAST OP CUMBBSLAMD. 

St. Bees* Heads, anciently called the Cliff* of Baruth, 
are a conspicuous sea-mark for all vessels sailing in tho 
N. E. parts of the Irish Sea. In a bay, one tide of 
which is formed by the southern headland, stands the 
village of St. Bees; a place distinguished, from very 
early times, for its religious and scliolastic foundations. 

" St. Recs,** say Nicholson and Burns, " had its name 
from Bega, an holy woman from Ireland, who is said 
to have founded hero, about the year of our Lord ri:>0, a 
small nionastsry, where afterwards a cburcli was built 
in memory of hor 
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<> The aforMald reUftooi b««fl», belaf deatrojed by 
the Danes, was reitored by William de Metcbiena, Mn 
ofRanulph, and brotber ofRanolph de Meschiena, firat 
Earl of Cumberland after Ibe conquest ; and made a cell 
of a prior andaiz BeaedicUne monks to tbe Abbey of Bt 
Mary at York." 

BeTcral traditions of miracles, coonected witb tbe 
foundation of tbe first of tbese religious bouses sarrive 
among tbe people of tbe neigbbourhood ; oneof wbicb 
Is alluded^ to in tbe following Staaaas ; and anotber, of 
« somewbat bolder and more pecnilar cbaraeter, bas 
famlsbed tbe subject of a spirited poem by tbe Rev. R. 
Parkinson, M. A., late Divinity Lecturer of St. Bees* 
College, and now Fellow of tbe Collegiate Cbnrcb of 
Manchester. 

After tbe dissolution of tbe monasteries, Arcbblshop 
Grindal founded a free school at St. Bees, from wbicb 
tife counties of Cumberland and 5i^(^mio«eIaiid have 
derived great benefit ; and feeently^ uifder the^tronage 
of tbe Earl of Lonsdale, a college baa bec|ii^tablisbed 
there for tbe education of ministers fb^ )h^ English 
Church. Tbe old Conventual Churcltbas been repaired 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Sg^ Ainger, tbe 
Head of the College ; and is well wortby^of being visit 
cd by any strangers who might be led to the neighbour- 
hood of this celebrated spot 

The form of stanza in the followiag piece, and aome- 
fthing in the style of versiflcatioa, are adopted from the 
*' Kt. Monica,*' a poem of much beauty upon « monas- 
tic subject, by Charlotte Smith : a lady to wbom English 
verse is under greater obligitldhirtliMM are likely to be 
either acknowledge d or remcmbeicd« S he wrote little 
and that little unambitiousT^^Vwith tnO feeling for 
oatore. "* 

Ir life wer# slnmber oa a bed of down, 

Toil unimpoeed, vicisitftdde unknown, <r" 

Bad were onf lot*: in buMer of the hare 

Exults like him "Vfbose javelin from the lair 

Has roused the lion-; no one plucks the rose, 

Whose proffered beauty in safe shelter blows 

'Mid a trim garden^ tfUnliner luxtiries, 

With Joy like hfs who climbs on hands and knees, 

For some rare plant, yon headland of St. Bees. 

V This independence upon oar and sail, 
This new indifference to breeze or gale, 
This strait- lined progress, furrowing a flat lea, 
And regular as if locked in certainty, 
Depress the boors. Up, spirit of tbe storm ! 
That courage may find something to perform; 
That fortitnde, whose blood disdains to freese" 
At danger's bidding, may confront the aeas, « 

Firm as the towering headlands of St. Bees. 

Dread cliff of Barutb ! that wild wish may sleep, 
Bold as if men and creatures of the deep 
Breathed tbe same element : too many wreaks 
Have struck thy sides, too many ghastly decks 
Rast thou looked down upon, that such » thought 
Should here be welcome, and in verse eawrougbt : 
Witb thy stem iispect better far agrees 
Utterance of thanks that we have past with ease. 
As millions thus shall do, the headland^ of St. Bees. 

Yet, wbile each useful art augments Ifcr stoj-e. 
What boots thn gain if nature should lose more 1 
And wisdom, that once held a Christian place 
In man's intelligence sublimed by grace ? 
When Begs sought of yore the Cumbrian coast, 
Tempestuous winds her holy errand croM'd ; 
As high and higher heaved the billows, faitb 
Grew with them, mightier than tbe powers of death. 
She knelt in prayer— tbe waves their wrath appease; 
And, from her vow well weighed m heaven's decrees, 
Rose, where she touched tha strand, tbe Chauntry 
of St. Bees. 



'* Cmal of bawt wtra tfe«y, bloody ^f band,** 
Who In these wilds then atruggled for command ; 
Tbe strong wero mercUesa, without hope the weak ; 
Till this bright stranger canio,..fair as day-break, 
And as a cresMt true that darts Ita length 
Of beamy Inatra/rom a tower of strength ; 
Guiding the mariner through troubled seas, 
And cheering oft his peaceful reveriea. 
Like tbe fixed, light that arowna ftm lieadland of 
St. -Bees; 

To aid tbe votaries, miracles believed 

Wrought in men's minds, like miracles achievad ; 

So piety took root ; and song might tell 

What bumanialng virtuei round her cell 

Sprang up, and spread their fragrance wide around ( 

How eavage bosoms melted at tbe eouad 

Of gospel-truth enchained in harmonies 

Wafted o'er waves, or erseping through dooe troee, 

From her religious mansion of St Bees. 

When her sweet voice, that instrument of love, 

Was glorified, and took Ita place, above 

Tbe silent surs, among the angelic choir, 

Her chauntry blazed with sacrilegious fire, 

.\nd perished utterly ; but her good deeda 

Had sown tbe spot that witnessed them with sceda 

Which lay in earth expectant, till a breeze 

Witb quickening impulse answered their mute pleas, 

And lo ! a ttaUlier pile, the abbey of St. Beaa. 

There were the naked clothed, the hungry fed ; 

And charity extended to the dead 

Her intercessions made for tbe soul's rest 

Of tardy penitenta ; or for the best 

Among the good (when love might else have alepT, 

l^ickened, or died) in pious memory kept. 

Trianks to the austere and simple devotees, 

Who, to that service bound by venial fees, 

Kept watch before tbe altera of St. Bees. 

Were not, in sooth, their requiems sscred ties* 

Woven out of passion's sharpest agonies. 

Subdued, compoeed, and formalized by art, 

T o fix a wiser sorrow in the heart 1 

The prayer for them whose hour was past away 

Said to tbe living, profit while ye may ! 

A little part, and that the worat, be aeea 

Who thiaka that priestly cunning bolda the keya 

That beat unlock tbe secrets of St. Bees. 

Conscience, the timid being's inmost light, 
Hope of tbe dawn and solace of the night, 
Cheers these recluses witb a ateady ray 
In many an hour when Judgment goes astray. 

* Tnx author is aware that be is here treading noon 
tender ground ; but to the intelligent reader be feela 
that no apology is due. The prayers of survivors, du- 
ring passionate srief for the recent loss of relatives and 
friends, as the coject of those prayers could no longer 
he tbe suffering body of the dying, would natuially bo 
peculated for the souls of the departed ; the barriers 
between the two worlda dissolving before the power of 
love and faith. The ministers or religion, from their 
habitual attendance upon sick-beds, would be dally 
witnesses of tbese benign results ; and hence would be 
strongly tempted to aim at giving to them permanence, 
by emtModying them In rites and ceremoniee, recurring 
at stated periods. All this, as it was in course of nature, 
so was it blameless, and even praiseworthy ; but no ror 
fleeting person can view without sorrow the aboaes 
which rose out of thus formalizing sublime instincts, 
and disinterested movements of passion, and perverting 
them into means of gratifying the ambition and rapacity 
of the priesthood. But, while we deplore and are in- 
dignant at these abuses, it would be a great misufce If 
we imputed the origin of tbe ofllces to prospective sel- 
fishness on tbe Q^rt of the monks and clergy : tkejf were 
at first »iacere m their sympathy, and in their degree 
dupes rather of their own creed, than artful and design- 
ing men. Charity Is, upon tbe whole, the safest guide 
that we can take In Judging our fellow-men, whetbef 
of past ages, or of the present time. 
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Ah ! scorn not haitilj their rulo who trj 
Earth to dwplse, and flesh to mortify ; 
Consume with zeal, In winded eestacics 
Of prayer and praise forget their rosaries, 
Nor hear the loudest surges of St. Bets. 

Yet none so prompt to succour an4 prdteM 
The forlorn traveller, or sailor wrecked 
On the bare coast ; nor do they grudge the boon 
Which statr and cockle hat and sandal shoon 
Claim for the pilgrim : and, though chidlngs sharp 
May sometimes greet the strolling minstrel's harp, 
It is not then when, swept with sportive ease, 
It charms a feast-day throng of all degrees. 
Brightening the archway of revered St. Bees. 

How did the ciifi and echoing hills rejoice 
What time the Benedictine brethren's voice, 
Imploring, or commanding with meet pride, 
Summoned the chiefs to lay their feuds aside, 
And under one blest ensign serve the Lord 
In Palestine. Advance, indignant sword ! 
Flaming till thou from Panym hands release 
That tomb, dread centre of all sanctities 
Nursed in the quiet Abbey of St. Bees. 

On champions, on !— But mark ! the passing day 
Hubmita her intercourse to milder sway, 
With high and low whose busy thoughts from far 
Follow the fortunes which they may not share. 
Whila in Judea fancy loves to ruam, 
fihe helps to make a holy-land at home : 
^The star of Bethlehem from its sphere invites 
To sound the crystal depth of maiden rights ; 
And wedded life, througli scriptural mysteries 
Ileavenward ascends with all lier charities. 
Taught by the hooded Celibates of St. Bees. 

Who with the ploughshare clove the barren moon. 
And to greon meadows changed the ewaropy shores ? 
Thinned the rank woods ; and for the cheerful grange 
Blade room where wolf and boar were used to range 1 
Who taught, and showed by deeds, that gentler chains 
Should bind the vassal to his lord's doni&ius 1 
The thoughtful monks, intent their God to please. 
For Christ's dear sake, by human sympathies 
poured from the bosom of thy church, St. Bees ! 

But all availed not ; by a mandate given 

Through lawless will the brotherhood was driven 

Forth from their cells ;— their ancient house laid low 

la reformation's sweeping overthrow. 

But now once more the local heart reviver. 

The inextinguishable spirit strives. 

Oh may that power who hushed the atormy leaa, 

And cleared a way for the first votaries, 

Proepor the new-born college of St. Bees ! 

Alas ! the genius of our age from schools 
!•«■■ humble draws her lessons, aims, and rules. 
To prowess guided by her insight keen 
Matter and spirit are as one machine ; 
Boastful idolatress of Formal skill 
She In her own would merge the eternal will: 
Expert to move in paths that Newton trod, 
.From Newton's universe would banish God. 
Better, if reason's triumphs mauh with these, 
Her flight before the bold credulities 
That furthered the first teaching of St. Bees. 



Of villain-service, paasing with the soil 
To each new roaster, like a steer or hound, 
Or like a rooted tree, or stone earth-bound ; 
But, mark how gladly, through their own doimfia, 
The monks relax or break these iron ehains ; 
While mercy, uttering, through their voice, a sound 
Echoed in Heaven, crieo out, ** Ye chiefs, abate 
These legalised oppressions ! Man whose name 
And nature God disdained not; man, whose soul 
Ohrist died for, oannot forfeit bis high claim 
To live and mov« exempt from all controul 
Which fellow-feeling doth not mitigate !" 



THE VAUDOig. 

But whence came they who for the Saviour Lord 

Have Mn9'?b«|rib<^JifneBs as the scriptures teach ? 

Ages ere Vfiicki'^4)aiMi^ his voice to preach 

In G9(d|.. e^^ th|^1&nadultcrate word, 

Their fun^^^^j^p^onitors explored 

Subalpine vMts, in quest of safe retreats 

Where that puce church surviveit, though summer heats 

Open a passage to the Roifii«li sword, 

Far as it dares to follow. Herbs self-sown,' 

And fruitage:' ixathered from the chesnut wood. 

Nourish the suff'erers then ; and mists, that biflM 

O'er choiiros with ne'MMfiallen obstacles bestrMKn, 

Protect th^'ni ; and the eternal snow that daunts 

Aliens, is God's fiood ¥rinier for their haunts. 



Praised be the rivcrsf fVom their monntain-sprlngi 
Mmutiog to fk^edom, " Plant thy banners here !'* 
"To harassed piety, "Dismiss thy-fear, 
And in our caverns smooth ihfiyMcd ^IMin!*' 
Nor%e unthanked their tardiest nlTir^fings 
'Mid reedy fens wide-spread atiJ moijihes drear, 
Their own creation, till their HMlc wfreer 
End in the sea enpulphed. Sm^i'welconiings 
As came from mighty Po when Vcitice rose, 
Greeted those sisfiple heirs of truth divine 
Who near his fountains sousrht obscure repose. 
Yet were prepared as glorious lights to shine, 
Should that be needed for their sacred charge ; , 
BleBt prisoners they, whose spirits are at large ! 



[The three following Sonnets are an intended addi- 
tion to all the " Ecclesiastical Sketches," the first to 
■tand second ; nod the two that succeed, seventh and 
eighth, in the second part of the Series.—See the Au- 
thor's Poems.— They are placed here as having some 
connexion with tlie foregoing Poem ] 
DnPLonxBLx his lot who tills the ground. 
His whole life long tills it, with hcartlciiji toil 



THE REDBREAST. 

(SUOOESTED IK X WESTriORKLJlKD COTTAGE ) 

Driven in by autumn's sharpening air. 

From half-stripped woods and pa-slures bare. 

Brisk robin seeks a kindlier home : 

Not like a beggar is he come, 

But enters as a lookcd-for giic3t. 

Confiding in his ruddy brerist, 

As if it were a natural sliieUl 

Charged with a blazon on the field, 

Due to that pnod and pinus deed 

Of which we in th« ballad read. 

But pensive fancioai puttinj; by, 

And wild-wood sorrow!*, snecdily 

He plays the expert ventriloquist; 

And, caught by glimps-cs now— now missed' 

Puzzles the list" ncr wi'.Ii a d( iibt 

If the soft voice he throws about • 

Comes from within doors or with mt ! 

Was ever such a sweet confuiion, 

Sustained by delicate illiisioa ? 

He's at your elbow— to your feeling 

The noted are from the floor or ctiliaj ; 

And there's a riddle to be gucyrcd, 

'Till you have marked hia htaviiig breast, 

Where tiny sinking, and faint swell, 

Betray the elf that loves to dwell 

In robin's bosuo, ai a ehotcn clH 
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Hoart-plwitd wt imito upon A« bW 
If Been, and with like pleaaiire stirrf* 
Commend him, \rh«n he's only heard. » 
$ut small and fugitive our f^in ^ 
jCnmpared with his who lonf ^itt^laln. 
With languid limbe and patient bead, ^ 
Reposing on- a lone sick-bed ; : 

Where now he dally hears a strain 
That cheats him of too bosy carea, 
Easea his pain, and helps his ptayert. 
ABd WHO but this dear bird begnUed 
The fever of that pale-faced child 1 
Nov cooling, with his passing wing, 
Her forehead, Hke a breeze of sprinf ; 
BecaMing now, with descant soft 
Shed rMind her pillow from aJiA, 
Bweet thoughts of angels hovering nigh, 
jftnd the invisiblo sympathy 
Of " Matthew, Mark, andLiike, and John, * 
Ajeseing the bed she lies upon :"* 
And sometimes, just aa Matcning cnda . 
Ja slumber, with the cadence blends 
A dream of that lovxwarblcd hymn 
Which old-foUe, fondty pleased to trim 
JLamps qf^Kith now burning 4kB, 
Say that tlie cherubs carved id 8lM«, 
Wh«fl^ clouds gave way at-Aiad of nlgbl, 
And the moon filled the ehurch with ligbt, 
Used t<f sing in heavcnl>' tone, 
Above and sound the sacred pUtcee 
They guard, with winged baby-faces.] 

" Tluicc-happy creature ! in all lands 
fJurtured liy hospitable bands: 
Free entrance to this cot bos he, 
EDtnmce and exit both ijf.t free ; 
And, when the keen unrurtlcd weather 
That thus brings man and bird logcther, 
Shall with its plcasautness be past. 
And casement closed and door made fast. 
To keep at bay the howling blast, 
Jfe needs not fear the season's rage, 
For the whole house is robin's cage. 
Whether the bird flit here or there. 
O'er table Hit, or perch on chair, 
Though some may frown, and make a stir 
To scare him as a trespasser 
And he belike will flinch or start, 
Good friends he has to take his part ; 
One chiefly, who with voice and look 
Pleads for him from the chimney nook, 
Where sits the dnnic, and wears away 
Her long and vacant holiday ; 
With Iniagoi about her heart, 
Reflected, from the years gone by, 
On human nature's second infancy. 



TO 



With flapping wing for entruic*. What a shriek 
Forced from thai voice so lately .tuned to a strain 
Of harmony !— a shriek of terror, pain, 
And self-reproach !— for, from aloft, a kite 
Pounced, and the dove, which from its ruthless beak 
She could not rescue, perished la her sight ! 



[Miss not the orca-ion ; by the forelock take 
That Kiilttile power, this npvf'i-lniiin^ time, 
Lp3t a mere mnniont's puninrr-nir .vliniilil make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.] 

"Wait, prithee, wait !" this answer Lesbia thfcw 
Forth to her dove, and took no further heed; 
Her eye was busy, wliilo her finders flew 
Across the harp, with Boul-ensro>sinp speed ; 
But from that bondage when her thoughts were freed 
She rose, and toward the clope-ehut casemcni drew, 
Whcnco the poor unregarded favourite, true 
To old aricciious, had been heard to plead 

♦ The wor<J9 — 

" MatfliGW, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
lllcss the bed ilmtl lie on," 

arc part of a rhiUl'p! prayer, still in general use through 

ihi: uurtlierji coun'.ics. 



RURAL ILLUBIONB. 

Stlpb was it t or a bird more bright 

Than those of ftibulous stock 1 
A second darted by ;— and lo ! 

Another of the flock, 
Throufih sunshine flitting from the bough 

To nestle In the rock. 
Transient deception ! a gay freak 

Of April's mimicries ! 
Those brilliant strangers, hailed with Joy 

Among the budding trees, 
Proved last year's leaves, poshed from the spray 

To frolic on the breeze. 

Maternal Flora ! show thy fftce, 

And let thy hand be seen 
Which sprinkles here these tiny flowers, 

That, as they touch the green, 
Take root (so seems it) and look up 

In honour of their queen. 
Tet, sooth, those little starry specks. 

That not in vain aspired 
To be confounded with live growths, 

Most dainty, moet admired, 
Were only blossoms dropped from twigs 

Of their own oflfspring tired. 

Not such the world's illusive shows ; 

Her wingless flutterings. 
Her blossoms which, though shed; oatbrarr 

The floweret as it springs, 
For the undeceived, smile as they may, 

Are melancholy things: 
But gentle Nature plays her part 

With ever-varying wiles, 
And transient feignings with plain trnth^ 

So well she reconciles. 
That those foad Idlers most are pleased 

Whom oftenest she beguiles. 



THIS LAWN, Ac. 

This lawn, a carpet all alive 

With shadows flung from leaves— to striv^ 

In dance, nmid a press 
Of sunshine— nn apt emblem yields 
Of worldlings revelling in the fields 

Of strenuous idleness ; 

Less quick the stir when tide and brcczr 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 

Forbid a moment's rest ; 
The medley less when boreal lights 
Glance to and fro like airy sprites 

To feals of arms addrest ! 

Yet, spite of all this eager strife. 
This ceaseless play, the genuine lift 

That serves the steadfast hours, 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute lepose 

Of sweetly- breathing flowers. 



THOUGHT ON THE SEASONS. 

Flatterid with promise of escape 

From every hurtful blast, 
Spring takes, O sprightly May ! thy shape, 

Her loveliest and her last. 
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Lmi fair la tummtr riding high 

In fierc* loIttiUal power. 
Lest fair Uian wb«n a lanitat tkj 

Brinp en her parting hour. 

When earth repays with golden eheavet 

The labonni of the plough, 
And ripening fruiti and forest learee 

All brighten on the bough. 

Whet pensive beauty autumn shows, 

Before she hears the sound 
Of winter rushing in, to clost 

The emblematic round ! 

Such be our spring, our sumner raeh : 

So may our autumn blend 
With hoary winter, and life touch, 

Through heaTen-bora hope, her end. 



MisciLLAKkovs roxkf 



HUMANITY. 

(WSITTKN III TBI TKAK ifi^.) 

JVof from kis fdletDS only man stay learn 
Rights to compare and duties to diteem: 
Jill creatures and aU objects^ in degree^ 
Jire friends and patrons of humanity. — MB. 

[The Rocklng-stonea, alluded to in the beginning 
of the following renes, are supposed ta hare been 
used, by our British ancestors, both for Judicial and 
religious purposes. Such stones are not uncommon- 
ly found, at tlils day, both in Great Britain and in 
Ireland.] 

What though the ateused, upon his own appeal 
To righteous Gods when man has ceased to feel, 
Or at a doubting Judga*s stem command, 
Before the btoki op fowbb no longer stand-* 
To talEe his sentence ft-om the balanced block. 
As, at his touch, it rocks, or seems to rock ; 
Though, in the depths of sanless groves, no more 
The Druid-priest the hallowed oak adore ; 
Vet, for the initiate, rocks and whispering treee 
Do still perform mysterious offices! 
And still in beast and bird a function dwells. 
That, while we look and listen, sometimes tells 
Upon the heart, ia more authentic guise 
Than oracles, or winged auguries. 
Spake to the science of the ancient wise. 
Not uninspired appear their simplest ways; 
Their voices mount symlmlical of praise- 
To mix with hymns that spirits make and hear ; 
And 16 fkllen man their innocence is dear. 
Enraptured art draws f^om those sacred springs 
Streams that refle<n the poetry of things! 
Where Christian martyrs stand in hues portrayed 
That, might a wish avail, would never fade, 
Borne in their hands the lily and the palm 
Shed round the altar a celestial calm ; 
There, too, behold the lamb and guileless dove 
Prest in the tenderness of virgin love 
To saintly bosoms! —Glorious is the blending 
Of right affections, climbing or descending 
Along a scale of light and life, with cares 
Alternate ; carrying holy thoughts and prayers 
Up to the Bovereign seat of the Most High ; 
Descending to the worm in charity;* 
Like thoee good angels whom a dream of night 
Gave, in the field of Lux, to Jacob*s sight ; 
All, while ks slept, treading the pendant stairs 
Earthward or heavenward ; radiant meskengers. 
That, with a perfect will ia one accord 
Of strict obedience, served the Almighty Lord ; 
And with untired humility forbore 
The ready service of the wlnp they wore. 

* The author is indebted, here, to a paatage in one 
•f Mr. Digby's valuable works. 



What a f^Ir worM were owe Ibr Terse to painti 
If power could live at ease with self-restraint 
Opinion bow before the naked sense 
Of the ueat^viiiion,— faith in Providence; 
Mercifkl ovifr lUI existence, Just 
To the least' particle of sentient dust ; 
Aad, 4xing by immutable decrees, 
Seedtime, and harvest for his purposes ! 
'Then wo«ld< t>e closed the restless oblique eya 
That looks for evil like a treacherous spy ; 
Disputes would, then relax, like stormy wUids 
That into breezes siak ; impetuous minds 
By discipline endeavour to griertv meek 
As truth hemelf, whom they profess to seek. 
Then genius, shunning fellowship with pride,. ■ 
Would braid his goldoi locks at wisdom's aide ; 
Love ebb and flow untroubled by caprice ; 
And not aleneJkarM tyranny W9uld cease, 
But unoffending creatures find release > - 

Prom qualified oppre88io% whose defence .j^% 
Rests on a hollow plaa of recos^pence ; , ^ 

Thuught-tempered wrongs, for eicb humane regpest 
Oft worse to bear, or deadlier in^dfhst. 
Witness those glaacee of Indigai[[9t sceni 
Prom some high minded slate, im|eUe< to spnra 
The kindneaa that would make Kim les§ fi^dora ; 
Or, if the foul to bondage be 'subdued, ^< 
His look of piUahle gratitude ! 



Alas for thee, bright galaxy of i#1es. 
Where day departs in pomp, returns with smiles— 
To greet the flowers and fruitage of a land, . 
As the sua mounts, by aea-boim iW f tfM O^aed; ^ 
A land whoee azure mountain -tops are seats ^ 
Por gods in council, vThosa greeti vtfes, retreata, .• 
Pit for the sliades of heroes, mingling there 
To breathe Elysiaa peace in upper air. 

Though eold as winter, gloomy as the grave, 
Stone- walls a prisoner make, but not a slave. 
Shall man assume a property in man 1 
Lay on the moral will a withering ban 1 
Shame that our laws at disunce should protect 
Enormities, which they at home reject ! 
" Slaves cannot breathe in England**— a preud boast ! 
And yet a mockery ! if, from coast to coast, 
Though fettered slave be none, her floors and sail 
Groan underneath a weight of slavish toll, 
Por the poor many, measured out by rules 
Petehed with cupidity from heartless schools. 
That to an idol, falsely called " the wealth 
Of nations,** sacrifice a people's health. 
Body and mind and soul ; a thirst so keen 
Is ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepleaa labour, 'mid whose dizzy wheels 
The power least prized is that which thinks and feels. 

Then, for the pastimes of this delicate age. 
And all the heavy or light vassalage 
Which for their sakes we fasten, as may suit 
Our varying moods, on human kind or brute, 
*T were well in little, as in great, to pause, 
Leet fancy trifle with eternal laws. 
There are to whom even garden, grove, and field, 
Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield ; 
Who would not lightly violate the grace 
The lowliest flower possesses in its place; 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive. 
Which nothing less than infinite power could give. 
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Ur book regardlew, and of tbat fair seena 

In Nature's prodigality displayed 

Before my window, oftentinies and long 

r gaze upon a portrait wIiom mild gleam 

Of beauty never ceases to enrich 

The common light ; whose stillness charms the air, 

Or seems to charm it, into like repose ; 

Whose silence, for the pleasure of the ear, 

Surpasses sweetest music. There she sita 

With emblematic purity attired 

In a white vest, white as her marble neck 

/«, and the pillar of the tliroat vould be 

But fur the shadow by the drooping chin 

Cast into that recess— the tender shade. 

The shade and light, both there and every where, 

And through the very atmosphere she breathes, 

Broad, clear, and toned harmoniously, with rkill 

That might from nature have been learnt in the boor 

When the lone shepherd sees the morning spread 

Upon the mountains. Look at her, whoe'er 

Thou be, that kindling with a poet*s soul 

Hast loved the painter's true Promethean craA 

Intensely— from imagination take 

The treasure, w hat mine eyes behold see thou, 

Even though the Atlantic Oeean roll between. 

A silver line, that runs from brow to crown, 
And in the middle parts the braided hair, 
Just serves to show how delicate a soil 
The golden harvest grows in ; and those eyes 
@oft and capacious as a cloudJess sky 
Whose azure depth their color emulates, 
Must needs be conversant with upward looks, 
Prayer's voiceless service ; but now, seeking nought 
And shunning nought, their own peculiar life 
Of motion they renounce, and with the bead 
Partake its inclination towards earth 
In humble grace, and quiet pensivenese 
Caught at the point where it stops short of aadnesi. 

Oflbpring of sonl-bewitching art, make rae 
Thy confidant ! say, whence derived that air 
Of calm abstraction 1 Can the ruling thought 
Be with soma lover fkr away, or one 
Crossed by misfortune, or of doubted fhith 1 
Inapt conjecture ! Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent In simple loveliness serene, 
Has but approached the gates of womanhood, 
Not entered them ; bcr heart In yet unplerced 
By the blind archer-god, her fancy free ; 
The fount of feeling, if unsought elsewhere, 
Will not be found. 

Her right hand, aa it liee 
Across the slender wrist of the left arm 
Upon her lap reposing, hold»— but mark 
How slackly, for the absent mind permlta 
No firmer grasp— a little wild-flower joined 
As in a posy, with a few pale ears 
Of yellowing com, the same that overtopped 
And in their common birthplace sheltered it 
*Till they were plucked togetlier ; a blue flower 
Called by the thrifty husbandman a weed; 
But Ceres, in her garland, might have worn 
That ornament, unblamed. The floweret, held 
In scarcely conscious fingers, was, she knows, 
(Her father told her so) in youth's gay dawn 
Her mother's favourite; and the orphan girl. 
In her own dawn— a dawn leas gay and bright, 
Loves It while there in solitary peace 
Bhe sits, for that departed mother's sake. 
— Not from a ecurce \cea sacred is derived 
(Surely I do not err) that pcnhive air 
or calm abstraction through the face difl'uscd 
And the whole person. 

Words have scniciliing told, 

More than the pencil ran, and verily 

40 



More than la needed, but the precious art 

Furfivea tbfir interference — art divine. 

That l>oth creates and fixes, in despite 

Of d^ath and time, the marvels it hath wrought. 

Strange contrasts have we in this world of ours ! 
That posture, and the k>ok of filial love 
Thinking of past and gone, with what is leA 
Dearly united, might le swept away 
From this fair portrait's fleshly archetype. 
Even by an Innocent fancy's slightest freak 
Banished, nor ever, haply, be restored 
To their lost place, or meet in harmony 
So exquisite ; but here do they abide. 
Enshrined for ages. Is not then the art 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 
In visible quest of immortality, 
Stretched forth with trembling hope 1 In every reahn 
From high Gibraltar to Siberian plains, 
Thousands, in each variety of tongue 
That Europe knows, would echo tiiis appeal; 
One above all, a monk who waits on God 
In the magnific convent built of yore 
To sanctify the Escuriai palace. He, 
Guiding, from cell to cell and roomjto room, 
A British painter (eminent for truth 
In character, and depth of feeling, shown 
By labors that have touched the hearts of kings 
And are endeared to simple cottagers) 
Left not nnvisited a glorious work. 
Our Lord's last Supper, beautiful aa when first 
The appropriate picture, freah from Titian's hand. 
Graced the refectory : and there, whUe both 
Stood with eyes fixed upon that masterpiece, 
The hoary father in the stranger's ear 
Breathed out these words :— ** Here daily do wt ait. 
Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here, 
Pondering the mischiefs of these restless times, 
And thinking of my brethren, dead, dispersed, 
Or changed and changing, I not seldom gaze 
Upon this solemn company unmoved 
By shock of circumstance, or lapse of years. 
Until I cannot but believe that they— 
They are in truth the substance, we the shadows.*' 

So spake the mild Jeronymiic, his griefs 
Melting away within him like a dream 
Ere he had ceased to gaze, perhaps to speak : 
And I, grgwn old, but in a happier land. 
Domestic portrait ! have to verse consigned 
Into thy calm presence those heart -moving words : 
Words tiiat can soothe, more than they agitate -, 
Whose spirit, like the angel that went down 
Into Bethasda's pool, with healing virtue 
lAlbrms tlie fountain in the human breast 
That by the visiution was disturbed. 

But why this stealing tear? Companion mute 

On thee 1 look, not sorrowing ; fkre thee well, 
My aoag's Inspirer, once again farewell ! 

The pile of buildings, composing the palace and 
convent of San Lorenzo, has, in common usage, los 
Ita proper name in tbat of the Eseurial^ a village att 
the foot of the bill upon which the splendid edifice, 
built by Philip the Second, stands. It need scarcely 
be added, that Wilkle is the painter alluded to. 



THE FOREGOING SUBJECT RESUMED. 

Amoko a grave fyaternity of monks. 
For one, but surely not for one alone, 
Triumphs, in that great work, the painter's skill, 
Humbling the body, to exalt the soul: 
Yet representing, amid wreck and wrong 
And dissolution and decay, the warm 
And breathing life of fifth, us it alieady 
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Clothed with frnpiinlve mojesty, and (niccd 

With no menn earnest of a berilsfe 

>\f!»ig»ed to it in future world*. Thou, too, 

With thy memoriol flower, meek portraiturt ! 

From whose Ferene companionship I paaMd, 

Pursued bjr thoughts that haunt me still ; tbon 

Though but a simple object, into lifht 

Called forth by those affections that endear 

The private hearth : though keeping thy sole seat 

fn singlenera, and little tried by time. 

Creation, as it were, of yesterday — 

IVith a congenial functfnn art endved 

For each and all of us, togetlier Joined, 

In course of nature, under a low roof 

By charities arid duties thai proceed 

Out of the bosom of a wiser vow. 

To n like ralniary tenpe of awe. 

Or sacred wonder, growing with the power 

Of meditation that attempts to weigh, 

Tn faithful scales, things and their oppositea, 

Can thy enduring quiet gently raise 

A liouschold small and pensitive,— whose lore, 

Dependent as in part its bletvings are 

Upon frail ties dissolving or dftrolved 

On canh, will be revived, we trust, in Bearen. 

Tn the class entitled *' Muringa," in Mr. So«ithay*i 
Minor Poems, is one upon bis own miniature Picture, 
tnkcn in childhood, and another upon a landscape 
painted by Gasper Poussin. It la poaalble that erery 
word of the above veraea, though similar (n subject, 
might have been written had the author been unac- 
quainted with these beautiful eflusioaa of poetic aen- 
timent. But, for his own satisfaction, he muat heal* 
lowed thus publicly to acknowledge the pleasure tboae 
t wo poems of his friend have given htm, and the 
grateful iniuente they have upon his mind aa oftca 
as he reada tbeaii or ifcinka of tbem. 



BT.^NZAB ON THE POWER OP SOUND. 

ARGrMKKT.— Tbe ear addresaed, aa occupied by a 
spiritual functionary, in communion with aonnds. In- 
dividual, or combined in studied harmony.— Sources 
and eflecu of those sounds (to the cloae of 6tb Stan- 
za.)— The power of music, whence proceeding, ex- 
emplified In the idiot.— Origin of music, and Ita ef 
feet in early ages—how produced (to the middle of 
10th Sinnza.)— 1*he mind recalled to rounds acting 
casnally and severalty — Wish uttered (lltb Stanza) 
that there could be united into a scheme or system 
for moral interests and intellectual contemplation.— 
(Stanza J3lh.) The Pythagorean theory of nambera 
and music, with their supposed power over the mo- 
tions of the universe— imaglnationa eonsonant witA 
such a theory — Wish expressed (in 11th Stanza) re- 
alised. In some degree, by the representation of all 
sounds under the form of thanksgiving to the Crea- 
tor.— (Lnst Stanza) the destruction of earth and the 
planetary syatem- the survival of audible harmony, 
and it< support In the Divine Nature, aa revealed In 
Holy Writ. 

TnT functions are etitereal. 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mindi 

Or|;an of vision ! And a spirit aerial 

Informs the cell of bearing, dark and blind ; 

Intricate labyrinth, more drend for thought 

To enter than oracular cave ; 

Strict passaj^e, through which sigha are brought, 

And whispers, for the hearty their slave ; 

And shrieks, that revel In abuse 

Of shivering flesh; and warbled air. 

Whose t-lerclnjf sweetness can unlooite 

The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 

Into the ambush ef despair ; 



Hoaannaa pealing down tba loBg-drawn alale. 
And requiems answered by the pulae that beat* 
Devoutly, In llfe*a last retreats ! 

The headlong streams and fonntaina 

Serve thee, invisible spirit, with untired powers; 

Cheering the wakeful teot on Syrian mounulns. 

They lull perchance ten thousand thousand flowera. 

That roar, the prowling lion's Hert I aai, 

How fearful to the desert wide ! 

That bleat, how lander ! of the dan 

Calling a straggler to Aer ride. 

Shout, cuckoo ! let the vemaf aonf 

Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 

Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone Bell-bird, toll : 

At the still hour to roarcy dear, 

Mercy from her twilight throne 

Listening to nun's faint aob of holy fear, 

To sailor's prayer breathed from a darkening pe<i» 

Or widow's cottage lullaby. 

Ye volcea, and ye shadows. 

And Images of voice— to bound and horn 

From roeky steep and rockbeetudded meadow* 

Flung back, and, In the sky's blue cavea, reborn. 

On with your pastime ! till the church- tower belte 

A greeting give of measured glee ; 

And mildier echoes from their eells 

Repeat the bridal symphony. 

Then, or fkr earlier, let us rove 

Where mists are breaking up or gone. 

And from aloft look down Into a cove 

Besprinkled with a careless quire 

Happy milk-maids, one' by one 

Statterihg a ditty each to her desire, 

A liquid concert mateJilers by nice art, 

A stream as If from one full heart. 

Blest be the aong that brightens 

The blind man's gloom, exalts the veteran's mirth ; 

Unscomed the peasant's whistling breath, that llghtcBs 

His duteous toll of furrowing the green earth. 

For the tired slave, song lifts the languid oar^ 

And bids It aptly -fall, with chime 

That beautifies the fairest shore, 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Yon pilgrims see — In lagging file 

They move; but soon the appointed way 

A choral Jive Maris shall beguile. 

And to their hope the distant jhrlne 

Glistan with a livelier ray : 

Nor fHendless he, the prisoner of the mine. 

Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 

Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

When civie renovation 

Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful baste 

Best eloquence avails not, inspiration 

Mounts with a tune, that travels like a blast 

Piping through cave and battlemented tower ; 

Then starts the sluggard, pleased to meet 

That voice of freedom, in Its power 

Of promises, shrill, wild, and sweet ! 

Who, fVook^ a martial fogemttt spreads 

Incitements of a battle-day, 

Thrilling the nnweaponed crowd with plumelesa heads; 

Even she whose Lydian airs Inspire 

Peaceful stiiving, gentle play 

Of timid hope and innocent desire 

Shot from the dancing graces, as they move 

Fanned by the plausive winp of love. 

How oft along thy mazes 

Regent of sound, have dangerous passions trod ! 

Othou, through whom the temple rings with praises, 

And blackening clouds in thunder speak of God, 

Betray not by the cozenage of sense 

Thy votaries, woolngly re<»lgned 
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To a voluptuout inlluenct 

That uinti the purer, better mind ; 

But lead sick fancy to a harp 

That batb in nobia Utka been tried : 

And, if tbe virtuouit feel a pang too abarp, 

Bootbe it into patience,— «tay 

The upliAed arm of suicide ; 

And let lome mood of thine In firm array 

Knit every thought tbe Impending laiue needfi 

Ere martyr buma, or patriot bleedi ! 

Ai conscience, to the centre 
Of being, smites with Irreristfble pain. 
So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 
Tbe mouldy vaults of the dull idiot's brain. 
Transmute him to a wretch from quiet burled— 
Convulsed as by a Jarring din ; 
And then aghast, as at the world 
.Of reason partially let in 
By Concorde winding with a sway 
'Terrible for sense and soul ! 
Or, awed be weeps, struggling to quell dismay. 
Point not these mysteries to an art 
Lodged above the starry pole ; 
Pure modulations flowing from tlie heart 
Of divine love, where wisdom, beauty, truth 
With order dwell, in .endless youth 1 

OWMon may not cover 

AH treasures hoarded by tbe miser, time. 

Orphean insight! truth's undaunted lover, 

To tbe first leagues of tutored passion climb, 

When musie deigned within this groeaer sphere 

fler subtle essence to enfold, 

And voice and sliell drew forth a tear 

Softer than nature's self could mould. 

Tet Btrenuaus was the infant age : 

Art, daring because souls coald (eel, 

Stirred nowhere but an argent equipage 

Of rapt Imagination sped her march 

Through tbe realms of wo and weal : 

Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper arch 

Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 

Her wan disasters could disperse, 

Tbe oirr to King Ampblon 

That walled a city with its melody 

Was for belief no dream ; thy skill, Arlon ! 

Ceuld humanize the creatures of tbe sea. 

Where men were monsters. A last grace he craves. 

Leave for one chant ; — the dulcet sound 

Steals from the deck o'er willing waves, 

And listening dolphins gather round. 

Self-casi, as with a desperate course, 

'Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 

A proud one docile as a managed horse 

And singing, while the accordant hand 

Sweeps his harp, the master rides; 

So shall he touch at length a friendly strand, 

And be, with his preserver, shines star-tirigbt 

In memory, through silent night. 

The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

Couched in the shadow of Menallan pines, 

Was passing sweet ; the eyeballs of the leopards. 

That in high triumph drew the Lord of vines, 

How did they sparkle to the cymbal's clang ! 

While fauns and satyrs beat the ground 

In cadence, — aad Silenus swang 

This way and that, with wild-flowers crowned. 

To life, to life give back thine ear: 

Ye who are longing to be rid 

Of fable, though to truth subservient, hear 



The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 

Echoed from the coflin lid ; 

The convict's summons in the steeple knell. 

" Tbe vain distress-gun," from a leeward shore, 

Repeated— heard, and heard no more! 

For terror, Joy, or pity. 

Vast is the compass,; and the swell of notes: 

Prom tbe babe's first cry ta voice of regal city, 

Rolling a solemn sea-like bass, that floats 

Par as the woodlands— with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angel to descend. 

While hoveiiog e'er tbe mooullghi vale. 

O for some souK-aflecling scheme 

Of moral music, to unite '' 

Wanderers whose postion is the faintest dream 

Of memory !— O that they might stoop to bear 

Chains, such precious chains of flight 

As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear ! 

O for a balance fit the truth to tell 

Of the unsubstantial, pondered well ! 

By one pervading spirit 

Of tonea and numbers all things are controlled, 

As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 

Initiation In that mystery old. 

The heavens, whose aspect makes our minds as still 

Aa they themselves appear to be 

Innumerable voices fill 

With everhuting harmony; 

The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 

Their feet among the billows, know 

That ocean is a mighty harmonist; 

Thy pinions, universal air. 

Ever waving to and fro. 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 

Strains that support the seasons in their round; 

Stern winter loves a dirge- like sound. 

*^ 

Break forth Into thanksgiving, 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords ; 

Unite, to magnify the Ever- living, 

Your inarticulate noWa with tlie voice of words ! 

Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 

Nor mute tbe forest bum of noon : 

Thou too be heard, lone eaule ! freed 

From snowy peak and cloud, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of Joy, that from her utmost walls 

The six-days' work, by flaming seraphim, 

Transmits to heaven ! As deep to deep 

Shouting through one valley calls. 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 

For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 

Into the ear of God, their Lord! 

A voice to light gave being ; 

To time, and man his earth-born chronicler ; 

A voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 

And sweep away life's visionary sUr ; 

The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at Its blast for deadly wars) 

To arcbangelic llpe applied. 

The grave shall open, quench the stara. 

O silence ! are man's noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life 1 

Is harmony, blest queen of smiles and team, 

With her smooth tones and discords Just, 

Tempered into rapturous strife. 

Thy destined bond-sluve 1 No ! though earth bp duet 

.And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 

Is in the Woao, that shall not pass away. 
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ESSAY UPON EPITAPHS. 



It needi scarcely he said, that an Epitaph presop. 
poaec a Monument, upon which it ia to be engraven. 
Almost ail Nations have wished that eertsin ettemai 
tigus should point oat the places where their Dead 



to an Inability arising fron the imperfect state of hi# 
faculties to cume, in any point of bis being, into eoik- 
tact with a notion of Death ; or to an unreflecting 
acquiescence in what had been instilled Into him ? 



are interred. Among savage Tribes uoacqiialnted with Has such an nnfolder of the mysteries of Nature, 



letters, this has mostly been done either by rudo 
stones placed near the OraveSf or by Hounds of earth 
raised over tliero. This custom proceeded obviously 
from a twofold desire ; first, to guard the remains of 
the deceased from irreverent approach or f^m sftvage 
violation : and, secondly, to preserve their memory. 
" Never any,*' says Camden, " neglected burial but 
some savage Nations ; as tht Bactrians, which east 



though he may have forgotten his former self, ever 
noticed the early, obstinate, and unappeasable inqni- 
sitiveness of Children upon the subject of origination 1 
This single fkct proves outwardly the monstrousnns 
of those suppositions : for, if we had no direct exter- 
nal testimony that the minds of very young Children 
meditate feelingly upon Death and Immortality, these 
inquiries, which* we all Icnow they are perpetually 



their dead to tlie dogs ; some varlet Philoeophrrs, as malting concerning the ichenee^ do necessarily include 
Diogenes, who deiiiredto lie devoured of fishes; some correspondent habits of interrogation concerning the 



difisolute courtiers, as Meccnas, who was wont to 
fay, Non tumulum euro ; sepiilit natura ralietos. 

l*m careless of a grave : — Nature her dead will save.*^ 

As soon as Nations had learned the use of letters, 
Fpitaphs were Inscribed upon these MonuraenU; In 
order that their intention might be mora surely and 
edequately fulfilled. I have derived Monuments and 
Epitaphs from two sources of feeling : but these do 
in fact resolve themselves Into one. The invention of 
Epitaphs, Weaver, iu his Discourse of Funeral Monu- 
ments, says rightly, " proceeded from the presage or 
fore-feeling of Immortality, implanted in all men na- 
tL rally, and is referred to the Scholars of Linus the 
Thcban Poet, who flourished about the year of the 
World two thousand seven hundred ; who first l>e- 
wailed this Linus their Master, when he was slaiut 
in duleful verses, then called of him CEiina, afterwards 
Epitaphia, for that they 'were first sung at burials* 
after engraved upon the Sepulchres.** 

And, verily, without the consciousness of a princi- 
ple of Iramortollty in the human soul, Man could never 
hove had awakened in him the desire to live in the 
remembrance of his fellows : mere love, or the yeam- 
jngof Kind lowardsKind, could not hove produced It. 
The Dog or Horse perishes in the field, or in the stall, 
by the side of his companions, and is incapable of 



vhitkcr. Origin and tendency are notions inseparably 
co-relative. Never did a Child stand by the side of 
a running Scream, pondering within himself what 
power was the feeder of the perpetual current, from 
what never-wearied sources^ the body of water was 
supplied, but he must have been Inevitably propelled 
<o follow this question by another : '* Towards what 
abyss is it in progress t what receptacle can eon tain. 
the mighty influx 1** And the spirit of the answer 
must have been, though the word might be Sea or 
Ocean, accompanied perhaps with an image gathered 
from a Map, or from the real object in Nature — these 
might iiave been the letter j but the spirit of the answer 
must have been as inevitably,— a receptacle without 
bounds or dimensions ; — nothing less than infinity. 
We may, then, be justified in asserting, that the sens* 
of Invnortality, V not a co-ezistent and twin birtli 
with Reason, Is anrang the earliest of her Oflspring : 
and we may further assert, that from these conjoined, 
and under their countenance, the human afiections 
are gradually formed and opened out. This is not the 
place to enter into the recesses of these Investiga- 
tions ; but the subject requires me here to make a plain 
avowal, that, for my own part, if is to me inconceiv- 
able, that the sympathies of love towards each other, 
which grow with our growth, could ever attain any 
new strength, or even preserve the old, after we had 



anticipating the sorrow with which his surrounding received from the outward senses the impression of 
Associates shall bemoan his death, or pine for his ■ Death, and were in the habit of having that impree- 
Iom; he cannot pre-conceivc this regret, he can form | gion daily renewed and its accompany ing feeUng brought 



i»o thought of it ; and therefore cannot possibly have 
a desire to leave such regret or remembrance behind 
iiim. Add to the principle of love, which exists in 
the inferior animals, the faculty of reason which ex- 
ist* in Man alone ; will the conjunction of these ac- 
count for the desire 1 Doubtless it is a necessary con- 
sequence of this conjunction ; yet not I think aa a 
direct result, but only to be come at through an In- 
tcrmcdialo thought, viz. that of an intimation or as- 
buranco within ui, that some part of our nature is 
imperishable. At least the precedence, in order of 
birth, of one feeling to the other, is unquestionsb'.e- 
If we lookback upon the days of childhood, wo shall 
find that the time is not in remembrance when, with 
respect to our own individual Being, the mind was 
without this awurancc ; whereas, the wish to be re- 
membered by our Friends or Kindred after Death, or 
even In Absence, is, as we shall discover, a sensation 
that dr.es not form itself till the social feelings have 



home to ourselves, and to those we lov e ; if the same 
were not counteracted by those communications with 
our internal Being, which are anterior to all these ex- 
periences, and with which revelation coincides, and 
has through that coincidence alone (for otherwise it 
could not possess it) a power to afl^ect us. I confess, 
with mo the conviction is absolute, that, if the im- 
pression and tense of Death were not thus eouncer- 
balanced, such a liollowness would pervade the whole 
system of things, such a want of correspondence and 
consistency, a disproportion so astounding betwixt 
means and ends, that there could be no repose, no 
joy. Were we to grow up unfostered by this genial 
warmth, a frost would chill the spirit, so penetrating 
and iiowerful, that there could be no mations of the 
life of love ; and infinitely less could we have any 
wish to be remenibeied after we had passed away from 
a world in which each man had moved about like a 
shadow.— If, then, in a Creature endowed with the 



been developed, and the Reason has connected Ifc'f | faculties of foresight and reason, the social afiections 
with a wide range of objects. Forlorn, and cut ofl'jj.^.jjj ^^^^ j^^^^ unfolded themselves unconntenanced 
from communication with the best part of his nature, , |^y jj,g f^^j^ ,j^^j j^j^„ ^^ ^^ immorinl being ; and If, 
must that Man be, who should derive the sense of consequently, neither could the individual dying have 
immortality, as it exists in the mind of a Child, from ^^^^ ^ desire to survive in the rem»;mbrance of his 
the same unthinking gaiety or liveliness of animal j feUows, nor on their side could they have fell a wish 
Spirits with which the Lamb in the meadow, or any i j^ preserve for future times vestiges of the departed ; 
oiher irrational Creature, is endowed ; who should as. i n follows, as a final inference, that without the belief 
cribc it. In short, to blank ignorance in the Child ; 'i„ immortality, wherein these several desires orijln- 
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^ ate, neither monumean nor epitaphs, in aflfectlonate 
or laudatory commemoration of the De ce aeed, could 
have existed in the world. 

Simonides, It i« related, upon landinf in a lUange 
Country, found the Corse of an unlcnown person lying 
by the Sea-side ; he buried it, and was tionoured 



We might ruminate upon the beauty which the Monu- 
ments, thus placed, must have borrowed from thesur 
rounding images of Nature — from the trees, the wild 
flowers, from a stream running perhaps within sight 
or hearing, from the beaten road stretching its weary 
length hard by. Many tender similitudes must theso 



throughout Greece for the piety of that Act. Another j objects have presented to Uie mind of the Traveller 
ancient Philosopher, chancing to fix his eyes upon a ' " - .- « -^ 

dead Body, regarded the same with slight, if not with 
contempt ; saying, " See the Shell of the flown Bird I" 
But it is not to be supposed that the moral and tender- 
hearted Simonides was incapable of the lofty movements 
of thought, to which that other Sage gave Way at the 
moment while his soul was intent only upon the inde- 
structible being ; nor, on the other hand, that he, in 
whose sight a lifeless human Body was of no more 
value than the worthless Shell from which the living 
fowl had departed, would not, in a difl*erent mood of 
mind, have been aflected by those earthly considerations 
which had incited the philosophic Poet to the perform- 
unce of that pious duly. And with regard to thiiJ lat- 
ter we may be assured that, if he had been destitute 
4>f the capability of communing with the more exalt- 
ted thoughts that appertain to human Nature, he would 
have cared no more for the Corse of the Stranger 
than for the dead body of a Seal or Porpolso which 
might have been cast up by the Wavea We respect 
the corporeal ftame of Man, not merely because It 
|s the habitation of a rational, but of an immortal 
8oul. Each of these Sages was in Sympathy with 
the best feelings of our Nature ; feelings which, though 

they seem opposite to each other, have another and 
a finer connection than that of contrast ^It is a connec- 
tion formed through the subtle progress by which, both 
In the natural and the moral world, qualities pass 

insensibly into their contraries, and things revolve upon 
each other. As, in sailing upon the orb of this Planet, 

a voyage towaids the regions where the Sun sets, 

conducts gradually to the quarter where we have 

been accustomed to behold it come forth at its rising ; 

and, in like manner, a voyage towards the East, the 

birth-piac« in our imagination of the morning, leads 

finally to the quarter where the Sun is last seen when 

be departs from our eyes ; so the contemplative Soul, 

travelling in tl>e direction of morurilQ^, advances to 

the Country of everlasting Life ; anif, in like manner, 

may she continue to explore those cheerful tracts, till 

she is brought back, for her advantage and benefit, 

to the land of tranfitory things — of sorrow and of tears. 
On a midway point, therefore, which commands 

the thoughts and feelings of the two Sages whom 

we have represented In contrast, does the Author of 

that species of composition, the Laws of which it 

is our present purpose to explain, take his eland. 

Accordingly, recurring to the twofold desire of guar- 
ding the Remains of the deceased and preserving 

their memory, it may be said that a sepulchral Monu- 
ment Is a tribute to a Man as a human Being ; and 

that an Epitaph (in the ordinary meaning attached 

to the word) includes this general feeling and some- 
thing more ; and is a record to preserve the memory 

of the dead, as a tribute due to hit) individual worth, 

for a satisfaction to the sorrowing hearts of the Sur- 
vivors, and for the common benefit of the living : 

which record is to be accomplished, not in a general 

manner, but, where it can, in close connection toiik 

the bodily remains of the dt ceased : and theixc, it may 

be ndded, among the modern Nations of Europe, are 

deposited within, or contiguous to their places of 

worship. In ancient times, as is well known, it was 

the custom to bury the dead beyond the Walls of 

Towns and Cities ; and amongthe Greeks and Romans 

They were frequently interred by the way sides. 
I could here pause with pleasure, and Invito the 

Reader to indulge with mo in contemplation of the 

advantages Wiiich mtist have aitendod such a praciicp. 



leaning upon one of the Tombs, or reposing in the 
coolness of its shade, whether he had baited from 
weariness or in compliance with the invitation," Pausa 
Traveller !" so often found upon the Monuments. 
And to its Epitaph also must have been supplied strong 
appeals to visible appearances or immediate impres- 
sions, lively and affecting analogies of Life as a Jour- 
ney— Death as a Sleep overcoming the tired Way- 
farer— of Misfortune as a Storm that falls suddenly 
upon him — of Beauty as a Flower that passeth away, 
or of innocent Pleasure as one that may be gathered 
— of Virtue that standeth firm as a Rock against the 
beating Waves ; — of Hope " undermined insensibly 
like the Popular by the side of the River that has 
fed it,*' or blasted in a moment like a Pine-tree by 
the stroke of lightening upon the Mountain-top-— of 
admonitions and heart-stirring remembrances, like a 
refrcshiug Breeze that comes without warning, or 
th« taste of the waters of an unexpected Fountain. 
These, and similar suggestions, must have given, for- 
merly, to ttia language of the senseless stone a voice 
enforced and endeared by the benignity of that Na- 
ture with which it was in unison- -We, in modern 
limes, have lost much of these advantages ; and they 
are but in a small degree counterbalanced to the In- 
habitants of large Towns and Cities, by the custom 
of depositing the Dead within, or contiguous to, their 
"places of worship ; however splendid or imposing 
may be the appearance of those Edifices, or how- 
ever intaresting or salutary the recollections associ- 
ated with them. Even were it not true that tombs 
lose their monitory virtue when thOs obtruded upon 
the Notice of Men occupied with the cares of the 
World, and too oflen sullied and defiled by those 
cares, yet still, when Death is in our thoughu, noth- 
ing can make amends for the want of the soothing 
influences of Nature, and for the absence of those 
types of renovation and decay, which the fields and 
woods offer to the notice of the serious and contem- 
plative mind. To feel the force of this sentiment, 
let a man only compare in imagination the unsight- 
ly manner in which our Monuments are crowded 
together In the busy, noisy, unclean, and almost grass. 
less Church-yard of a large Towq, witli the still se- 
clusion of a Turkish Cemetery, in some remote place ; 
and yet further sanctified by the Grove of Cypresg 
in which it is embosomed. Thoughts in the same 
temper as these have already been expressed with 
true sensibility by an Ingenuous Poet of the present 
day. The subject of his Poem is " All Saints Church* 
Derby :** he has been deploring the forbidding and 
unseemly appearance of its burial-ground and ut- 
tering a wish, that in past times the practice bad 
been adopted of interring the Inhabitants of largo 
Towns in the Country.— 

*'Then in some rural, calm, sequestered spot, 
Where healing Nature her benignant look 
Nfl'cr changes, save at that lorn season, when, 
With tresses drooping o'er her sable stole. 
She yearly mourns the mortal doom of man, 
Her noblest work, (ro Israel's virgins erst, 
Wiih annual moan upon the mountains wept 
Their fairest gone) there in that rural scene. 
So placid, so congenial to the wish 
The Christian feels, of peaceful rest within 
The silent grave, I would have strayed : 

—wandered forth, where tho cold dew of heaven 
Lay on the humble graves .iround, what time 
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The pale nir>on gaxed upon iho turCy mounds, 

Pensive, as though like nie, in lonely muse, 

*Twcrc brooding on the dead inhumed beneath. 

There while with him, the holy man of Uz, 

O'er human destiny I sympathised, 

f Counting the long, long periods prophecy 

Decrees to roll, ere the great day arrives 

Of resurrection, oft the blue-eyed Spring 

Had met me with her blossoms, as the Dove, 

Of old, returned with olive leaf, to cheer 

The Patriarch mourning o'er a world destroyed: 

And I would bless her visit; for to me 

*Ti8 sweet to trace the constjnance that links 

As one, the works of Nature and the word 

Of God." 

John Edwards. 

A Village Church-yard, lying as it does in the lap 
nf Nature, may Indeed be most favourably contrast- 
ed with that of a Town of crowded Population . 
nnd Sepulchral therein combines many of the best teul 
denotes which belong to the mode practised by the 
Aoclents, with others peculiar to itself. The s<insa- 
linns of pious cheerfulness, which attend the cele 
bration of the Sabbath-day in rural places, ere pro' 
fitably chastised by the sight of the Graves of Kin. 
(Irtd and Pfiends, gathered together m that general 
Home towards which the thoughtful yet happy Spec- 
tators themselves are Journeying. Hence a Parish 
Church, In the stillness of the Country, is a visible 
ce^ntrc of a community of the living and the dead ; 
a point to which are habitually referred the nearest 
concerns of both. 

As, then, both in Cities and in Villages, the Dead 
are deposited in close connection with our places of 
worship, with us the composition of an Epitaph na- 
turally turns, still more than among the Nations of 
Antiquity, upon the most serious and solemn affec- 
tions of the human mind ; upon departed Worth — 
upon personal or social Sorrow and Admiration — up- 
on Religion, individual and social— upon Time, and 
upon Eternity. Accordingly, it suffices, in ordinary 
cases, to secure a composition of this kind from cen- 
sure, tliat it contains nothing that shall shock or be 
Inconsistent with this spirit But, to entitle an Epi- 
taph to prbise, more tlian this is necessary. It ought 
to contain some Thought or Feeling belonging to the 
mortal or immortal part of our Nature touchingly 
expressed ; and if that be done, however general or 
even trite the sentiment may be, every man of pure 
mind will read the words with pleasure and grati- 
tude. A Husband bewails a Wife ; a Parent breathes 
a sigh of disappointed hope over a lost Child ; a 
Son utters a sentiment of filial reverence for a de- 
parted Father or Mother ; a Friend perhaps inscribes 
an encomium recording the companionable qualities, i 
or the solid virtues, of the Tenant of the Grave, | 
whose departure has left a sadness upon his memo- 
ry. This, and a pious admonition to the Living, 
and a humble expression of Christian confidence in 
Immortality, is the language of a thousand Church- 
yards ; and it does not often happen that any thing, 
in a greater degree discriminate or appropriate to 
th« Dead or to the Living, is to be found In them. 
This want of discrimination has been ascribed by 
Dr. Johnson, in his Essay upon the Epitaphs of Pope, 
to two causes ; first, the scantiness of the Objects of 
human praise ; and, secondly, the want of variety in 
the Characters of Men ; or, to use his own words, 
" to the fact, that the greater part of Mankind have 
no character at all.** Such language may be holden 
without blame among the generalities of common 
conversation ; but does not become a Critic and a 
Moralist speaking seriously upon a serious Subject. — 
The objects of admiration in Human-nature are not 
scanty, but abundant ; and every Man has a Cha- 
racler of his own, to the eye that has skill to per- 



ceive it. The real cause of the tieiipowledge^ walit 
of discrimination in sepulchral memorials is this :— 
Tbat to analyst' the Characters of others, especial- 
ly of tiiosa whom we love, is not a common or na- 
H1I0 employment of Men at any time. We are not 
arixious unerringly to understand tht constitution of 
the Minds of those who have soothed, who have 
cheered, who have supported us: with whom we 
have been long and daily pleased or -aalighted. The 
affections art their own justification. The light of 
Love in our Hearts is a satiafkclory evidence that there 
is a body of worth in the miads of our friends or 
kindred, whence that Light has proceeded. We shrink 
from the thought of placing their merits and defect' 
to be weighed against each other in tlie nico balance 
of pure intellect ; nor do we find much temptation 
to detect the shades by which a good quality or 
virtue is discriminated in them from an excoIJeoce 
known by the same general naaae as it exists in 
the mind of another ; and, Itast of all, do we in- 
cline to these refinements when under the pressure 
of Borrow, Admiration, or Regrat, or when actuated 
by any of tboao feoliogs which hidte men to prolong 
the memory of their Friends and Kindred, by re> 
cords placed in the bosom of the all-uniting and 
equalising Receptacle of the Dead. 

The first requisite, then, in an Epitaph is, that it 
should speak, in a tone which shall sink into the heart, 
the general language of humanity as connected with 
the subject of Death— the source from which an Epi- 
taph proceeds ; of death and of life. To be born and 
to die are the two points in whSbk all men feel them- 
selves to be in absolute coincidence: This general 
language may be uttered so strikingly as to entitle an 
Epitaph to high praise ; yet it cannot lay claim to the 
highest unless other excellencies be superadded. Pass- 
ing through all inurmediate stepa, we will attempt to 
determine at once what these excellencies are, and 
wherein consists the perfection of this species of com- 
position. It will be found to lie in a due proportion of 
the common or universal feeling of humanity to sensa- 
tions excited by a distinct and clear conception, con- 
veyed to the Reader*s mind, of the Individual, whose 
death is deplorad and whose memory is to be preser- 
ved ; at least of his character as, after death, it ap- 
peared to those who loved him and lament his loss. 
The general sympathy ought to be quickened, provo- 
ked, and diversified, by particular thoughts, acUons, 
images,— circumstances of age, occupation, manner of 
life, prosperity which the Deceased had known, or 
adversity to which he had been subject ; and these 
ought to be bound together and solemnised into one 
harmony by the general sympathy. The two powers 
should temper, restrain, and exalt each other. The 
Reader ought to know who and what the Man was 
whom he is called upon to think of with interest. A 
distinct conception should be given (impliciUy where it 
can, rather Uian explicitly) of the Individual lamented. 
But the Writer of an Epitaph is not an Anatomist, 
who disseeu the Internal frame of the mind ; he Is 
not even a Painter, who executes a portrait at leisure 
and in entire tranquillity : his delineation, we must 
remember, is performed by the side of the Grave ; and, 
what is more, the grave of one whom he loves and 
admires. What purity and brightness is that virtus 
clothed in, the image of which must no longer bless 
our living eyes I The character of a deceased Friend 
or beloved Kinsman is not seen, no— nor ought to be 
seen, otherwise than as a Tree through a lender haze 
or a luminous mist, that spiritualises and beautifies it : 
that takes away, indeed, but only to the end that the 
parts which are not abstracted may appear more dig- 
nified and lovely, may imprejs and affect the more. 
Shall we say, then, that tliis is not truth, not a faithful 
image ; and that, accordingly, the purposes of comme- 
moration cannot be aits>vered ?— It i> truth, and of 
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the bif hett order ! for, thoogb donbtlMi thinp are ^ot 
ipparent which did exist; yet, the object being looked 
at through this medianii parts and proportions aie 
brought into distinct view which before had been only 
ionperfectly or unconsciously seen : it is truth hallowed 
by love — the joint offspring of the worth of the H^d 
and the affections of the Living !— This may easily'be 
brought to the test. Let one, whose eyes have been 
sharpened by personal hostfilty to discover what was 
amiss in the character of a good man, hear the tidings 
of his death, and what a change Is wrought in a 
moment !-^Enmity melts away ; and, as it disappears, 
tinsightliness, disproportion, and deformity, vanish; 
and, through the influence of commiseration, a har- 
mony of love and beanty succeeds. Bring such a Man 
to the Tombstone on which shall be Inscribed an Epi- 
taph on his Adversary, composed in the spirit which 
we have recommended. Would he turn from it as 
from an idle tale 1 No->the thonghtAil loolc, the sigh, 
and perhaps the involuntary tear, would testify that 
ft had a sane, a generous, and good meaning; and 
that on the Writer*s mind had remained an impression 
which was a true abstract of the character of the 
deceased ; that his gifts and graces were remembered 
in the simplicity in which they ought to be remem- 
bered. The conrposition and quality of the mind of a 
virtuous man, contemplated by the side of the Grave 
where his body Is mouldering, ought to appear, and be 
felt as something midway between what he was on 
Earth wallcing about with bis living frailties, and what 
he may be presumed to be as a Spirit in Heaven. 
It suffices, theHIre, that the Trunk and the main 
Branches of the Worth of the Deceased be boldly and 
unaffectedly represented. Any further detail, minutely 
and scrupulously pursued, especially if this be done 
with laborious and antithetic discriminations, must 
Inevitably frustrate its own purpose ; forcing the pass- 
ing Spectator to this conclusion,— either that the Dead^ 
did not possess the merits ascribed to him, or that they 
who have raised a monument to his memory, and must 
therefore be supposed to have been cloeely connected 
with him, were Incapable of perceiving those merits ; 
or at least during the act of composition had lost sight 
of them ; for, the Understanding having l>een so busy 
in its petty occupation, how could the heart of the 
Mourner be other than cold ? and in either of them 
cases, whether the (knit be on the part of the buried 
Person or the Survivors, the Memorial is unafflecting 
and profiti 



Much better is it to fkll short in discrimination than 
to pursue It too far, or to labour it unfeelingly. For in 
no place are we so much disposed to dwell npon those 
points, of nature and condition, wherein :ill Men re- 
semble each other, as in the Temple where the universal 
Father is worshipped, or by the side of the Grave 
which gathers all Hnmsn Beings to itself, and " equal- 
izes the lofty and the low." We suffer and we weep 
with the same heart ; we love and are anxious for one 
another in one spirit ; our hopes look to the same 
qnarter ; and the virtues by which we are all to be 
furthered and supported, as patience, meekness, good- 
will, temperance, and temperate desires, are in an 
equal degree the concern of us all. Let an Epitaph, 
then, contain at least these acknowledgments to our 
common nature ; nor let the sense of their import- 
ance be sacrificed to a balance of opposite qualities or 
minute distinctions in individual character ; which if 
thoy do not, (as will for the most part be the case) 
when examined, resolve themselves into a trick of 
words, will, even when they are true and Just, for the 
most part bo grievously out of place ; for, as it is 
probable that few only have explored these Intricacies 
of human nature, so can the tracing of them be In- 
teresting only to a few. Bnt an Epitaph is not a 
proud Writing shut up for the studious : It Is exposed 



to all, to the wise and the most ignorant ; it is con- 
descending, perspicuous, and lovingly solicits regard; 
its story and admonitions are brief, that the thought- 
less, the busy, and indolent, may not be deterred, nor 
the impatient tired : the stooping Old Man cons the 
engraven record like a second horn-book ;— the Child 
is proud that he can read it ;— and the Stranger i* 
introduced by its mediation to the com pany of a Friend : 
it is concerning all, and for all :— in the Church-yard 
it is open to the day ; the sun looks down upon the 
stone, and the rains of Heaven beat against it. 

Yet, though the Writer who would excite sympa- 
thy is bound in this case, more than in any other^ 
to give proof that he himself has been moved, it is 
to be remembered, that to raise a Monument is a 
sober and a reflective act ; that the inscription which 
it bears is intended to be permanent» and for uni- 
versal Perusal ; and that, for this reason, the thoughts 
and feelings expressed should be permanent also — 
liberated from that weakness and anguish of sorrow 
which is In nature transitory, and which with in- 
stinctive decepcy retires from notice. The passions 
should be subdued, the emotions controlled; strong, 
indeed, but nothing ungovernable or wholly Involun- 
tary. Seem linens requires this, and truth requires it 
also : for how can the Narrator otherwise be trusted 1 
Moreovor, a Grave is a tranquillizing object : resigna- 
tion in course of lime spiings up from it as natu- 
rally as the wild flowers, besprinkling the turf with 
which it may be covered, or gathering round the monu- 
ment by which ii is defended. The very form and 
substance of the monument which has received the 
inscription, and the appearance of the letters, testify- 
ing with what a slow and laborious hand they must 
have been engraven, might seem to approach the Au- 
thor who had given way upon this occasion to tran- 
sports of mind, or to quick turns of conflicting pas- 
slon ; though the same might constitute the life and 
beauty of a funeral Oration or elegiac Poem. 

These sensations and Judgments, acted npon per- 
haps unconsciously, have been one of the main causes 
why Epitaptu so often personate the Deceased, and 
represent him as speaking from his own Tomb-stone. 
The departed mortal Is introduced telling you himself 
tJiat h is pains are gone ; that a state of rest is come ; 
and he conjures you to weep for him no longer. He 
admonishes with the voice of one experienced in the 
vanity of those affections which are confined to earth- 
ly ^bjects and gives a verdict like a superior Being, 
performing tlie office of a Judge, who has no temp- 
tations to mislead him, and whose decision cannot 
but be dispassionate. Thus is death disarmed of ita 
sting, and affliction unsubstantlalised By this tender 
fiction, the Survivors bind themselves to a sedater 
sorrow, and employ the intervention of the Imagina- 
tion in order that the Reason may speak her own 
language earlier than she would otherwise have beeir 
enabled to do. This shadowy interposition also har* 
moniously unites the two worlds of the Living and tho 
Dead by their appropriate affections. And it may 
be observed, that here we have an additional proof 
of the propriety with which sepulchral inscriptions 
were referred to the consciousness of (nrraiortality as 
their primal source. 

I do not speak with a wish to recommend that an 
Epitaph should be cast in this mould preferably to 
the still more common one, in which what is said 
comes from the Survivors directly ; but rather to 
point out how natural those feelings are which 
have Induced men, in all states and ranks of So- 
ciety, so fVequently to adopt this mode. And this 
I have done chiefly in order that the laws, which ought 
to govern the composition of the other, may be 
better understood. This latter mode, namely, that 
In which the Survivors speak in their own Per- 
sons, teems to me npon the whole greatly preferable: 
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aa it admits a wider range of notices ; and. above 
all, because, excluding the fiction wliich is the ground- 
work of the other, It rests upon a more solid basis. 
Enough has been said to convey our notion of a 
perfect Epitaph ; but it roust be borne in mind that 
one is meant which will best answer the general 
ends of that species of composition. According to 
the course pointed out, the worth of private life, 
through all varieties of situation and cliaracter, will 
be most honourably and profitably preserved in me- 
mory. Nor would the model recommended less suit 
public Men, in aTl instances save of those persons 
who by the greatness of their services in the em- 
ployments of Peace or War, or by the surpassing 
excellence of their works in Art, Literature, or 
Science, have made themselves not only universally 
known, but have filled the heart of their Country 
with everlasting gratitude. Yet I must here pause to 
correct myself. In describing the general tenour of 
thought which Epitaphs ought to hold, I have omit- 
ted to say, that if it be the actions of a Man, or 
even some one conspicuous or beneficial act of local 
or general utility, which have distinguished him, and 
cxciTcd a desire that he should be remembered, then, 
6f course, ought the attention to be directed chiefly 
to those actions or that act : and such sentiments 
dwell upo'i as naturally arisa out of them or it. 



nftring made this necessary distinction, I pFoceed.— 
The mighty benefactors of mankind, as ihcy are not 
only known by the Immediate Survivors, but will 
continue to be known familiarly to latest Posterity, 
do not stand in need of biographic sketches, in sach 
a place ; nor of dvlineatinns of character to indi-^ 
vidualise them. This Is already done by their Works, 
in the Memori'>s of Men. Their naked names, and 
a grand comprehensive senfl^ent of civic Gratitude, 
patriotic Love, or human Admiration ; or the utter- 
ance of some elementary Princiirie most essential in 
the constitution of true Virtue; or an intuition, com- 
municated in . adequate words, of the sublimity of 
intellectual Power, — these are the only tribute which 
can here be paid — the only ofiering that upon sucb 
an Altar would not be unworthy ! 

" What needs my Sbakspeare for his honoured bonca 
The labour of an age in piled stones. 
Or that his hallowed reliques should be bid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 
What need*st thou such weak witness of thy name T 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong Monument, 
And so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 
That Kings for such a Tomb would wish to die." 
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I England.— 

J view contains, among other articles, one of some length' 
on the relations existing between the United States 
and Great Britain. The Review does not take up aoy 
ofthe particular questions that form subjects of con- 
troversy between the two countries, but dwejls upon 
the general tenor of feeling, mixed and varied as it is, 
which mutually prevails in each nation towards the 
other. 

It is shown that while many points of difference are 
to be found between the habits, customs, associations 
and politics 4>f the old monarchy and the young repub- 
lic, there are also many points of resemblance and iden* 
tity; that if there are seeds of bitterness," so also are 
there bonds of sympathy; that if there is room for feel- 
ings of jealousy, there is still more for mutual respect. 

Without attempting to include the wide circuit of 
the article, which embraces a variety of items and spe- 
cifications, we quote the following, as setting forth the 
great central point from which the inquirer should start, 
and to which he will return in his comparative esti- 
mates of the two countries : 

"Great as is the difference between the political sys- 
tems of Great Britain and the United States, a compre- 
hensive and candid spirit will discover this all-im- 
portant resemblance — that the two nations, more than 
any other on the face ofthe earth, kingdoms or repub- 
lics, are charged with the guardianship ofconiHtuHon- 
cd freedom, the only freedom which has been other than 
a curse tp mankind— the union of law and liberty.— 
This is the destiny ofthe Saxon race wherever it is 
gathered into political societies; this is the sacred trust 
committed to both nations, the solemn duty resting up- 
on us both, the thought of which causes the variations 
in our modesof government to sink almost into insigni- 
ficance. The duty is to be discharged by England and 
America, in their appropriate forms of action, and the 
respective spaces of their dominion. The world is 
wide enough for us both; for England, sending forth old 
British rights to the regions of her colonial empire, 
wherever the voice of the sea is heard; and America, 
spreading the same rights, expanded into republican- 
ism, over the vast territories of the western continent. 
The sublime sense of duty should bring with it a spirit 
*of mutual forbearance and consideration— mutual 
sympathy." 

The writer goes on to say that neither country should 
indulge in harsh judgments ofthe other— that in view- 
ing any outbreaks of popular turbulence on this side 
ofthe Atlantic, England should rememl>er that the an- 
nals of at least a hundred years of her history are red 
with the bloody records of civil war; and that we, of 
this republic, prizing our own institutions and occu- 
pying a high vantage ground, should be magnanimous 
enough to keep in mind that from the ancient days 
of the Saxon Alfred, the battles of constitutional free- 
dom have been fought on that little island whence we 
derive our origin, and that now the memory of more 
than a thousand years is the crown of glory covering 
the brow of Britain. In this connection the following 
f'SOmiel by Wordswoeth, never published before, is 
given to the reader. It was '^composed on reading an 
account of misdoings in parts of the United States of 
Amerira;" 
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